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A Copper Plate containi ng a grant af land by Lakshman Sea of Bengal a e 


* Jownd near Lorpon-dighí in the District of Dinájpu: I7 = s 
, By E. Vesey Wesrmacorr, C. S. ` à ak. éa 
8 (With two plates.) i X 





Among the works undertaken to employ the people in Dinájpár during" 
the scarcity of ]S73-4 was the deepening of a small tank to the north oP 
the one called Torpon-dighi, or ‘the tank of offerings, six or seven miles PU 

i S. E. of the ancient Muhammafan capital of Debkot, and the Huila © s 
mains called the éity of Ban Rájá. Two miles to the eastward is a maven | 
called Báneshwarbáti, and Doctor Buchanan, in his account of Dinájpur,* s - >, 
mentions the traditions conneetifig this neighbourhood with the mythical ren 
Ban Raja s j "es ef 
From the mud at the bottom of this small tank was dug a copper © - = 
plate, thirteen inches long by eleven and a half wide, engravedon both sides - 
with a grant of land made to a Brahman by Lakshman Sen, à prince of the ~ 
lynasty which Muhamünad Bakhtyár Khilji found on the throno =.. | | 
al, when: he carried the Mubammadan aris into that proyince, "a. d 
29 D 24 l 
the top of the plate is affixed a circular relief, nearly three inches . 
व , i'eopper, representing atea-armed god, very similar to that litho, = 
graphed bg Mr, James Prinsep as at the head of a plate containing w ~ 
record A grant made by Keshab Sen, son of Lakshman Sen, found in, pars 
. ganah Edilpúr, zila’ Bágirganj:t 7 
| The — — more nearly to that of the Keshab Se — = 
oan judge of the latter from Mr. Prinsep'sdithograph of a some- 
st impression, than to that of any other plata whieleL have 
Val i, Martin's EZ - 9. 


NI Se » n Vol, vii, Journal, As. Say Bengal. as f T 
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had an opportunity of examining, but differences are perceptible, the later 
plate tending more to the modern Bengali. Both are ofa type rather Bengali 
than Devanágari, and of a type which has advanced nearer to the Bengali than 
the Amgachhi plate of the Páls,* or the inscription in the pillar in the Di- 
nájpur Rajbiri.¢ The cin both Sen plates is the Bengali one, ghile in the 
Amgichhi and Rájbári inseriptions itis the Devanágari, क, 9f, W, X, ख, म, घ, 
य, and most of the letters are identical in both Sen plates, and more Benga- 
li than Devanázanri; X, घ, च, W, are the same, and at first sight wemote 
from either Bengali or Devanágari ; q, and @ are undistinguishable in both 
plates, being nearer the Devanágari form Es n the Bengali, which appears 
- first in the Buddha Gaya inscription,t engraved "after thedeath of Lakshman : 
Sen. The letters in which Lakshman Sen's plate appear nearer Bengali than 
the Aiurzáchhi plate of Vigraha Pal, are W, च, AK, र, and those in which ° 
Keshab plate seem to show a further step in the same direction, are 
"ag, a, 7, S, and the composite form of zr. 
"The only inscriptions relative tothe Sen kings quoted by Professor Lassen § 
are the Keshab Sen plate and the Buddha Gaya inscription above mentioned 
In the former the Professor makes a mistake between the names of Madhab 
and Keshab Sen, The grant is made by Keshab Sen, son of Lakshman 
Sen, and, wherever the name of the grantor occurs, there are marks which 
Me. Pginsep considered the signs of the erasure of another name. As the 
father's name remains unaltered, the name for which that of Keshab Sen 
was substitated, must be that of a brother, and, from the list of Sen kings ७ 
s giyen in the Aini Akbari by Abnl Fail, Mr. Prinsep suggests that of 
.  Mádhab Sen, which has the same prosodineal value as Keshab 
l have, however, met with a notice of another copper plate, containing 
' a grant by Lakshman Sen, which does not appear to bo generally known. 
A transcript Ís given at page 37l, Part II, of a Bengali work, entitled 
. “A discourse on the Bengali Language and Literature" by Ramgati Nya- 
^ yatna (Hooghly, Samvat I930). The transcriber wrote, he says, me from — 
the original plate, but from a copy in the Bengali character sent 
Babu Hari Dis Datt, zamindér of Mojilpur, and he admits that H 
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Te dhor Churamoni, who trie translate it, conld not read every letter of 
© = o $t, but supplied the gaps conjecturally, Comparing his transcript with 

uw» plate, L find that the discrepancies are #0 slight that I attribute t 

F, takes made either by the transcriber, or by one of the engravers of 
já Siva) pláte, and I find that the grante arð). with variations of dil 
NE = than single letters, word for word the same down to the 
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ő 
pati, after which different names of places and different boundaries are , 
given. After identifying the land, the grant goes on, as mine does, with 
the words samáfabistah sajalasthalah sag, where the page containing the 
remainder of the grant is missing 
Besideg this, I hear that Mr. Beveridge has recently found a fourth 
copperplate of the Sen dynasty in the district of Biqirganj, but I regret 
not having seen it 
The grant which I am now discussing »opens “with an invocation to 
` Náráyana, with which should be compared the epithet paramabaishnava, 
| " afterwards applied to the King making the grant zi 
The first stanza is an allu síða to Siva, under the name of Sambhu, 
the various attributes of a fertilising cloud being compared with those of 
that deity, as depicted in the drawing of Ishwara, given on page 249, Vol, i, 
Asiatic Researches, namely, his matted hair, in which Basaki, the king 
of Serpents, is entwined, and from which Ganges flows, the crescent moon 
on his brow, the necklace of human skulls, and the humour of abstraction. 
I am bound to say that Babu Mohesh Chandra Chakrayarti, to whose 
assistance I am indebted for the translation, refuses to accept my reading 
of “necklace of white skulls” for swetasiromald, saying that the expres- 
sion must refer to a white garland on the head. 

The second stanza is in honour of the moon, from which, in the. Chan- 
dra-vangsha, the Sens evidently c descent 

In the third, the poison of hostile kings is neutralised by the juice of 
some twining plant, to which the feet ofthe kings of the Chandra-vangaha 
are compared, a plant watered with the light of the gems on the coroncts 

- of prostrate kings , 

The fourth stanza compares the effect produced upon their enemies by 
the Sen kings, with the influence of the season called Hemanta, the months 
of Karttik and Agraháyan. Babu Mohesh Chandra Chakravarti thinks 
Hemanta the name of an ancestor of the Sens. Hf so, he is not mentioned 
in Keshab Sen's plate. If he is a person, both he and Bijay Sen are spoken 
of as conquerors, but I can.trace no E by. which to identify the 
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dynasty supplanted, and to say whether it w not that of the Pal kings > 

of Gaur, óne of whom, Vigraha Pál Deb, in the Amgachhi plate, speaks of 

his dominions or a province thereof as Paundra-Varddhana, the 

name used by both Lakshman Sen and bis son Keshab 

| The first of the Sen kings mentioned by Abul-Fazlis Su Sen, whom 

-he makes tlie immediate predecessor of Ballal Sen, I do not consider Abul- 

authority worth much as regards the pre-Múhammadan dynasties of 

—.. Bengal, aid unhesitatingly accept the testimony of the copper plates, as to 
— the name of Bijay Sen : 

B» Negatively the plates support the theory that Ballál Sen was not, as 
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the Bengal traditions say, the son of Adisur, or of the wife of Adisur, who 
brought Kanauj Brahmans into Bengal It is true that Abul-Fazl places 
a dynasty of which Adisur was the first, and then all the Pál kings, be- 
tween Adisur and the Sons, but as I have already said, I care little for 
Abul-Fazl's authority, and until I found that these plates failed, to support 
it, I have been inclined to believe the Bengal tradition. The Chakravarti 
family, whose ancestor is said to have been one of the Brahmans invited by 
Adisur, date his migratton into Bengal, from’ family records, in the end 
of the tenth century of the Christian era, which would bring Adisur after 
the Pils, and, in a paper on the Pál Kings, I have already said that it 
appeared very probable that it should be upon the fall of the Pál Bud- 
dhist dynasty, that Adisur should restore Brahmans from the west, and 
that his successor, Ballál Sen, should continue the work by thoroughly 3 
revising the caste system, as he is, by a very general tradition, said to have 
done. I can only say that I get nothing to support this theory from the 
Sen plates. 

Passing on to Ballál Sen, the expressions used are again disappointing- 
ly vague, He too is spoken of as a conqueror, and one who walked in the 
way of the Veda, but there is no allusion to his traditional labours in the 
organisation of caste, which have rendered him famous. Lakshman Sen, 
his son, who makes the grant, is said to have livedat Bikrampur, which 
Ido not hesitate to identify with the old Bikrampur near Dháká. The Pan- 
dit employed by Mr. Prinsep has misunderstood the phrase giving the 
residence of Keshab Sen,* and I cannot from the lithograph read the name 
of the place. In the Monghyr grant the name is clear, Mudgo-giri samá- 
báshita srimajjayaskandabarat ; in the Amgáchhi grant the word before — — 
samábáshita srimajjayaskandabarát is illegible. In my plate, Bikrampur is | 
quite clear; in the Keshab Sen plate I cannot read it, but the Pandit 
reads it Jambugrama parisar, which represents no known place. 

When the Muhammadans entered Bengal, A. D. I205, they found the 
Sen King reigning at Nadia, but for some generations their descendants 
retained some power in the neighbourhood of Bikrampur and Sunárgáom, 

E and the indications of rebellious zamindars, against whom the Muhammadan 
rulers of Bengal from time to time led their forces into Eastern Bengal, 
probably refer to them. — 

The King is called parameshicara paramabaishnaba parama bhattaraka. — — 
The second of these phrases shows him to have been a worshipper of Vish- 

“pu, and in the Monghyr plate is replaced by parama. saugáta, Deb Pal 
being a Buddhist. In the Æmgáchhí plate the epithet corresponding to 
this is unfortunately illegible. The Keshab Sen plate has apparently par 4 = 
masaur — 

| . * Pago 50, Vol, vii, Journal, As. Soc. Bengal. 3m 
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The title ‘ Lord of the Gaura,’ or of Gaur, which the Pál Kings bore, 
does nob occur in this plate, nor, I think, in the Amgachhi one, but in 
Keshab Sen's, he, his father, and his grandfather, are each called Sankara 
gaureshwara 

The term pádanudhyáta, * meditating at the feet of', is shown by its use 
in at least a dozen plates to indicate the succession of a son to his father. 

The list of princes and court officials who are ordered to respect the 
grant, correspond in some measure with other similar lists, Many of them 
occur in the Monghyr plate, translated by Wilkins (As. Res., Vol. I) and 
annotated by Professor Lassen (Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. iii, page 
73 ), many in the Amgaichhi plate, and many in the Basáhi plate, respect- 
ing which Babu Rájendralála Mitra has given his explanation at p. 327, 
Pt. I, Joum., As, Soc. Beng., I873. I have not compared any other plates, 
but will note each officer's title with M., A., or B., asit occurs in one or 
other of the three plates I have mentioned, 

Radja (D.) must mean princes whom the SEX king considers subject to 
him. 

Jeájanyaka, may mean only persons of royal descent, or Kshatrijya. 

Rdégni, (B.) may be either reigning queens, or queens-consort 

Rdnaka, (M.) probably means queens’ relations. 

Rájaputra, (A., M.) kings’ sons 

Rajamdtya, (A. A4mátya M.) members of the king's council, 

Purohita, (B.) domestic priest 

Mahádharmmádhyáksha, chief-justice, mentioned by Mr. H. T. Cole- 
brooke, Essays, Vol. I, p. 495, ed. LS73. 

AMahásándhibigrahika, (A.) a great officer for making treaties and de- 
claring war. ‘This officer, or a subordinate, is deputed at the end of the 
grant, to give effect to it 

Mahdsenapati, (A., Senapati B.) The chief commander of the army. 

AMahámudrádhikrita, great mint-master. ‘The title can scarcely mean 


anything else, though we know of no Bengal coinage previous to- the Mu- 


hammadan conquest 
Antaranga, servant of the interior, or perhaps confidential servant. 
Brihaduparika, (Uparika M., rájast (?) dnoparika, A.) This title in 
the Monghyr plate follows Rdjasthaniya, aud in the Amgachhi one the two 
ae to be combined. Of what this officer was superintendent, it is impos- 


E sible to say. Professor Lassen thought he was overseer of the officers of 







inal law, whose titles follow in the Monghyr plate. 


joi Mahákshapatatiha, (mahákshapatálika A., akshapatalika B.) Babu 
dri ^m fla translates this title * justiciary'; eksha patela meaning * law- 
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Mahapratíhára, (A, M pratihir B.) great doorkeeper, probably 
commander of the bodyguard, 

Mahábhogika, Í think was probably an officer in charge of revenue 
from a special right over the land called bhoga. ‘The letter I have read g, 
is not quite clear, and might be p or y 

Mahapilupati, The word pílu has several meanings, but this officer 
was probably head of the Forest Department of the Revenue 

Maháganaska daussidhika, (mahádausadhasádhanika M.) Mr. Wilkins 
calls him ‘ chief obviator of difficulties’, Professor Lassen thinks him the 
same as JMaohdsádhanabhaga in the Keshab Sen plate, and as Sádhara 
means ‘material,’ he considers this officer Minister of Public Works, 

Chauroddharanika (M., A.) thiefeatcher ; this was probably a milita- 
ry appointment, established to cope with the predatory bands which infest- 
ed the country even within the last sixty years. 

Gaulmika (M. and, I think, A.). The gaulma was a troop composed 
of nine elephants, nine chariots, twenty-seven horsemen, aud forty-five foot- | 
soldiers, = a 

Dandapáshika, (M., A.) Wilkins translates " keeper of the instruments ` 
of punishment’ ; it may, however, be derived from danda a staff, or mace. 

Dandanáyaka, (A., Mahádandanáyak M.) was probably subordinate to 
the last. 

Bishayapati, (M.) rendered by Wilkins ‘governor of a city’. The 
word bishaya has. so many meanings, that it is not easy to guess at the 
nature of the office indicated by this title. 

— "The Chatta Bhatta caste, to whom, among others, the grant is addressed 
are twice mentioned, the second time being where the grant of land is said to 
be free from the entrance of Chatta Bhatta. I see that Chanda Bhanda is tho 

| reading of Mr. Prinsep'* pandit, and Professor “Blochmann also,* accepts 
n this as an improved reading. I can only say that the first part of the com- 
pound letter is most clearly =, and the second I think a, but itumay be the d 
vowel . The compound is certainly not sz. Who the Ohatta Bhatta were 
. it is as yet impossible to say, but they formed probably the bulk of the cul- 
- tivating population of the country, and I think it probable that the reason 
| why tho name has disappeared is that the Chatta Bhatta were made Mu- | 
—— hammadans ; for the Bengal Muhammadan, who cultivates in many : in te 
| - more than half the land, is not the descendant of foreign conquerors, but | 


















as two distinct names, 
"before the Chatta, instead of after. | 
In the Monghyr plate wwrzwz प्रबेश is enumerated among the thing 
from which the grant is free, and Mr. Wilkins translates it ‘no Pa K 
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troops’. The Amgáchhi plate has the same expression, so has the Baman- 
ghati plate (p. I06, Pt. I, J. A. S. B., I872). 

The Keshab Sen plate speaks to the Chatta Bhatta jitiyin, where it 
might perhaps be Chanda Bhanda, as the transeript is not clear ; Chatta 
Bhatta pradesh, as here, and a third time, where it is illegible in the tran- 
script, A plate from the Sioni District, Narbadá territories, at p. 729, 
Vol, V., Journ, A. S, B., has abhatta chehhatra prabesh, as read by Mr. 
Prinsep's pandit, I cannot read the character of that grant, and so am 
unable to pronounce it the expression I am looking for, but it is probably 
the same. 

The expression Paundra-Varddhana appears to me to have much his- 

" torical significance. The Paundra are, I believe, mentioned in Manu as a 
degraded race, that is to say, as I understand it, a race whose importance 
did not compel the Brahmans to give it a high rank in the caste system, as 
they did to the Kshatriya, Of the Varddhana I do not remember to have 
met with any mention as a tribe or caste, but it occurs as part of the name 
of each king of one of the dynasties of Kashmir, and „Á think Í 
have met with it elsewhere as part of personal names. The compound 
Paundra-Varddhana is the Sanskrit form to which Mr. Stanislaus 
Julien has reduced the Chinese name by which the pilgrim Hiouen 
Thsang calls an Indian kingdom which he visited in the seventh century of 
the Christian era, The position of this kingdom has been settled by Mr. 
Jas. Fergusson, in a paper published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, November 572, The pilgrim followed the course of the Ganges 
to some place near Rájmahal. The Ganges has shifted so much, that it is 
quite impossible to identify this place, but I am very much inclined to look 
for it near old Gaur. The appearance of the country leads me to suppose 
that at some time previous to the Mubammadan conquest, the main stream 
of the river, instead of turning southward where it now does, ran east along 
the presentKálindri as far as Máldah, and then turned south, along the 
Mahánanda, running eastward of Gaur. A 
| The direction in which Hiouen Thsang was travelling was eastward, 
and after following the course of the river as far as it took that direction, 
he would naturally cross it and turn his back upon it as soon as it turned 
to the southward. The only difficulty is to ascertain the point where the 
river changed its direction. After crossing the river, the Chinaman went 

— GOO li, or from Ll00 to I20 miles, eastward, and found himself in the king- 

a | dom of Paundra- Varddhana, Mr. Fergusson quotes from a paper in the 

" Oriental Quarterly Magazine, I824, an account of Pundra Desa, abstracted 

from the Brahmananda section of the Bhavishyat Purana, from which it 







that the chief towns of the Nieritti division of Pundra Desa, com- 
prising Dínájpur, Rangpur, and Koch Bihár, were Verddhana Kuta, Kach- 
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Aapa, and Srivanya or Faharica. Paundra-Varddhana was probably the 
division of _Pundra * or Paundra Desa, of which Ferddhana Kuta wis the 
capital, Eighty miles.to the cast of tho place where I think it probable 
Hiouen Thsang- may have crossed, or L00 miles from Raéjmahal, close to 
Gobindganj, isa place marked in the map Réjbiri, which iy popularly 
. known as Jorddhon-kútí, and which is the residence of a zamindár of very 
old family, which 250 years ago possessed ‘estates nearly, if not exactly, 
coterminous with Akbar’s Sarkár of Ghorághát. I have tried to identify 
the name of Paundra with that of Sarkar Panjara, adjoining Sarkar Ghoráe 
* ghát on the north-west, but am not satisfied that E am right. 50 miles 
further eastward broun et the pilgrim to the kingdom of Kámrúp, which, 
as Mr. Fergusson points out, probably means the capital thereof, Gauhatti, — 
> whieh lies a good deal to the nortlr of east, from Borddhon-kútí, but pers 
haps not too much so for Hiouen Thsang to speak of it as to the eastward. 
The kingdom of Paundra-Varddhana extended from the Kosi in Pürniah 
to the Brahmaputra, aud from the Ganges to the hills. 

I do not think Paundra-Varddhana is mentioned in the Monghyr plate, 
Deb Pál addresses the Gaura as his principal subjects, as other Pal kings 
call themselves Gaureshwar, Gauradhipo. 

In the Æmgáehhí plate, Vigraha Pál has the expression Srí Pundra 
carddhanastha Kankodibasa bishaydntahpáti, and | have not yet discovered 
any allusion to the Ganra. 

Keshab Sen (p. 45, Vol. vii, J. A. S. B.) says Sri Paundra vardidhana | 
bhuktyántahpáti, the same expression as Lakshman Sen's, where I take biuk- 
ti, as bishaya in the Awgichhi plate, to mean * province’, as if Pauadra- 
Furddhana were only a part of the dominions of the Sen kings. Keshab 
Sen has bange Bikrampur following the expression, as if Banga, or Eastern 
Bengal, in which Bikrampur was, were á part of Paundra-Varddhana. 

The word baredyán in the text may stand for barenydn * chiefs," or for 
| bárendrán, meaning the inhabitants of Barendra, a geographical expression 
= © which once applied to the tract I understand by Paundra-Varddhana, and — 

| which I believe now survives in the name * Borind,’ by which the hilly tract — 
am in Máldab, Díoájpur, Hájsháhi, and Bográ, is popularly known. Á 
a The law requiring such an edict a4 this to be upon silk or copper poe is 
* _ quoted by Mr. Colebrooke. See Misc. Ess., LI., 205; Digest of Hindoo 
ee - The word dakshind is a technical word, to express tho fve given —* ho 
Ti - 7t» pricst on the occasion of certain ceremonies, This grant of land wasn | 
~~ en the cocasion of the king's giving away gold, horses —— FIRE 
M T — gift of a car and h the ratha Jótra, n sugg i 
| ok ie vi of haradvaje ia the family descended from the Jig 
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Sage, of that name; the pravara also indicates descent, hóra from three, 
Bháradvája, Angirasa, and Virhaspatya; these three are the same as those 
assigned to a Bráhman in a grant discussed by MroColebrooke, page 305 
Vol. ii, Mise, Essays, where ho says that the distinction between gotra and 
pravara iwenot very clear, Í may suggest that the gofra representa the 
direct line of the descent, while the pravara enumerates the families whose 
arms, az a herald would say, the person was entitled to quarter 

The description of the nature of the grant is not quite clear, The 
word sankadasháparádh, which I have rendered * fines for crime’, may be 
sahyadasháparádh ; the transcript of the Monghyr plate, which I do mot 
think very trustworthy, has sadasháparádh ; at p. ox 2, Part I, Journ., Aa. 
Soc. Beng., 873, Babu Rájendralála Mitra reads háparádh. In the 
Amgichhi plate, the engraver seems to have blundered into sodasháparhá- 
rah, The expression has certainly some connection with the officer called 
in the Monghyr plate dashdparddhik, whom Mr. Wilkins calls * investigator 
of crimes’, In the sanads to zamindir® granted by the Súbadárs of Ben 
gal in Muhammadan times, and by our earlier Governors-General, the duties 
of the landowners respecting the prevention and detection of crime are set 
forth, and I think the expression I am discussing may have some reference 
to similar duties. i 


Of the names of places mentioned, I recognise none in the neighbour- 





^ hood of the tank in which the copper plate was found. Nichdah a appears 


to mean “the Pool of the Nich”, the Nich being an impure tribe whom Í 
remember to have found mentioned occasionally, but do not recollect where. 

The measurement of land by the quantity of seed corn it requires, is not 
unknown in Bengal to this day, especially in Silhat and Kachhar. 

The tables of measures of grain are given by Mr. Colebrooke at page 
533, Vol. L, Miscellaneous Essays, ed, [878, The árha or árhaka dilfers in 
quantity in different parts of India, but the table taken from the Jáaei- 

accords best with the denominations still known in Dinájpur, 
and is probably the one to which we should refer, The unit is tho muahts 
or handful 


2 pala or mushti 5. |. prasriti 


+ sz 2 = i kwrava 
6 = 8 = á = l prastha 
6t = 32 = lO sz 4 = Í arhaka 


_ The érha, according to this calculation, Mr. Colebrooke makes 224 
tolás, or 2 sers I2I chataks, and corresponds nearly to the 4athd, a wooden 
iding ‘Rad of chaul three, seers of 96 tolás, in Dinaj- 
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The name arhiya is also used, nearly corresponding to the káthás A — — 
bighd takes six or seven káthás of seed, so the grant here recorded was, ? 
roughly speaking, about seven acres. e 

The produce is said to be I25 purán of cowries, It is not clear whe- ` 
ther this refers to the gross produce or to the rent. Mr. Qolebrooke's — 


table gives 
= 6 20 kapardak =  kákini » 
or coirree 
50 == + = pan 
, IIS = 64 = IG = Il purán. 
The Dínájpur people say 
4 cowroe= ganda 
^ SO 20 l pan 


oa.) = 80 = 4 = Í dim 
i280 = 320 = 306 = 4 == hkihan 
Thus the káhen of Dinájpur corresponds with the ancient purén, and 
as, when cowrees were last current, six or seven káhan went to the rupee, 
the annual produce of the land granted amounts to about twenty rupees, 
or, calculating roughly, a rupee a bigha, Average good arable land in 
Dinájpur pays a rent of a rupee ora rupee and a quarter per bigha at 
the present time, so the language of the grant probably refers to gross pro- 
duce. 
The land granted is to be all good land, of which none is unculturable 
waste, none is sacred to a god, none is taken up with cattle paths, and none 
is used, as large spaces near villages are, for latrine ground. 3 
The slokas with which the grant concludes, occur repeatedly in other 
similar grants. 
The date, the year 7, appears to refer only to the reign of the King, as 
is the ease with most grants engraved on copper plates that have come to 
my notice. A 
The age of the grant may, however, be known by the character, and 
by the date of the subversion of the Sen dynasty, to be between LlI00 and l 
I200 A. D. 49 
The words following the date I take to be the name of the scribe or 
, the engraver. Comparing this grant with that made in the next generation | 2 
by Krsuan Ses, the only points requiring notice are the use by the latter á 
of the title Ganreshwar, to which I have before alluded, and the attributing sad 
. to Kæsnan Sex sovereignty over the Asvapati, the Gajapati, whom I take to — — 
King of Orissa, and the Narapati. : EEE 
| = — Boddhagnys inscription, to which Í have: previously 2 : 
- . shown by the character in which it is engraved to be later than this, and is — 


¥ 


tað after the reign of Lakshman Sen, in the time of Asoka Chandra Deb. 








ce 


Tao : 
€ E y, " t = = 4 — 
— 
4 


| 2. 








There is nothing to show what Lakshman Sen this may be, nor is there any 

connection known, Í believe, between a King Asoka and the Sen dynasty 

‘of Bengal. The inscription contains an allusion to the triumph of the Lion 

over the Elephant, a device which oceurs fi equently in Hindu carving, and 

^. which appeirs to have some corection with the Pal dynasty of Bengal; 

but the subject is still obscure, mdi cannot find that the Duddbagaya in- 
scription throws any light on the history of Bengal. 


a 

* 
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Transeript. 
Slo JAT नारायणाय ॥ 


fax मणि afar शिपकलेंणष्जाल्नेल्डरिन्द्रायश 
चारि MMAR सिल UNIS Aaa: । 
ध्यानाभ्याससमों रणेपनलिहितः BASF राइत ये 
ware: y भवात्तितापभिदुरः Wei: Hae म्ब दः ॥ 
Á a refer c refsar Prat (॥.) 
' करारे हलमाछता(0.) e agara. छ मे ये लिक: i 
यस्थामी TATA: PALIT प्रका शा।ज्ञग- 
त्यन्ते(5.) ध्यानपरम्परापरिणतं ज्ये।तिस्तद स्तान्मद n 
सेवावनखन्टपकाटिकिरोटरो। चिर म्बञ्रसनपद्‌ नस्बद्यतिबल(F.) री भिः | 
तेज्वाविषज्वरम॒ SATAN भूमोभ जः स्फुटमथाषधिनाथवंशे ॥ 
$ च्याकेोमार amna दि शिदिशि प्रस्य न्दिभिइायेशः 
घ] स्लेयेरर्राजवक्रनलिनस्त्ानीः समन्मोल्ायन | 
हेमन्तः स्फटमे व(८.) FT ar 
ő छरा स्ति्ञ घ्य. दपा क पी व र ग णास्ते घ। म झे ड़ं VST: ॥ 
- रदीथंरद्यापि uiua usrasr qw च र - 
pu शे।भनन्‍तंपरि घिप रिषाद्धा दय few: | 
aa: कां (प.)चीलोलाचत्‌ रचत्‌ रसो घिलचह री 
qà aa fa aaga: स fast 
Tye: कल्तिसम्पद्‌ामनल्लमाये दय Fag: 
Sym rasa 
x Würwuws Ary विजय) eared weiwmni- 
दचोणा रचयांचकार awa :स्वस्म्रिय परया Pea: ४ 
संभक्कान्य द गन्ननागणगणा भें। गप्रस्ते भा दिशा - 
मीशेरंशसकप्पेणन घडितस्तत्तरप्रभावस्फे: | 
ak kk अय 
Awaawa fata: साजन्यसीमाजनि ॥ 
शख उन्धेमयाडिरूक्नायिवयास्तन्माजनिष्ठीळत- 
Si यन्त कथ्यं न नाम रिपवरूस्य प्रयेगाज़य्म | 
य रात्मप्रलिनि स्नितेऽपि(^.) ferwam(t)wiA.)fq sduwms(A.) 
प्यद्दतेन यतसच्तले।:(»,)पि स परादयः परं बी(०.)चते ॥ 


a te bid 
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gaz ओवबिक़्रमप्रसमावालित (K.) सज्जयस्कन्धायाराल महा राजाधिराज ची वला च्ल से - 
नट्बपाड्ा नध्यात परमेश्वर परमवेव्णच परमभइ्ारक महाराजा धिरज ररोमक्ञच्छण संन द्‌ ब! 


part, 'अम्‌पगताशेषराजराजन्यक राजी राणक राजप॒च राजामात्य पुरो छित WISI. [ 
We मकछतासान्धियिग्रछिक aehan fa wwiwzibumsu yaey छचड्धारक AZ 
fea awaits मझाभे।मिक wedtaqfe मदधागणस्कदे।श्सा रिक चरे|दधरफिक L 


Hagar तक ates दण्डपा श्क cars विषयपत्था दीन 
amia सकल्तराजपा दापओो वबिने। (&.)४ध्यक्षप्रचा र।फ़ा निद्धा दी IA 
HAV च्ञजकरांस AWTS ब्राछाणेत्तरान A Aafa समादिश/त च 
HANA yaqa Bar TC hirer C] भजक़्वन्त.पालि यर खान | प्र + बद्ध "qwict zuri नकर- 
ey gr भम्धाळायापपत्यास्तिः Star दक्षिण निचडदार पध्क रिणी útat | पञ्चिमे afas- 
fearga Sta उत्तरे Fram star daar व्यब्डा र न - 
(M )'w' देच Muggur: पञ्चान्म। न| धिक [वंशत्यत्तरा।!वापग mm कः मंयत्सर णा 
«qom पुराण स्राडशलेकात्पत्तिका दिलचिट्टीपारीयभभागः sae विटपः anes 
संगत्ता यरः सगवाक नारिकेख्तः sw शापराधः परिहुत ww पोडे$चदट्टभइृत्रवेे। किचि 

FAN ufa साचरपय्य न्तः BAWATIAWNT: Supp माक्तण्ड्यद्वशब्यणः पाचाय 
Selur: पचाय Vics सगेव्चाय भारदाज च्याह्रिरस UR प्रवराय 
WARIS के। म शाखाचरणानछायिने देमास्यद्‌ (४.) थमहाद्‌।नाचायेटोई CE यशम्रणे qui 


ऽहनि विधिवदुदकपूब्यक॑ भगवन्तं ओमन्नारायण भद्टारकम॒द्श्थ भातापितारात्मनख om 
Qua. fared ट्ञहेसाश्वर थमचादामे द्‌क्षिणाल्ेनेत्सुज्य च्य। चन्द्रा(^.) क्वं क्षञिंतसमकास्तु | 
maa nafas न्यायेन साख mea sat: तद्भव íz: सं» (o) TI 8*0 78 | 
भाचिभिरपि बटपलिभशिरपद्रणे नरकपातभयात पालने ud cara MATAR | भवच्ति « 

runa: quem) “बऊंशियत्ुधा gm राजभिः सगरादि भिः | sa यस्य eT 
भसि स्तस्थ नस्य तदा फलम्‌ ॥ भमिं यः fanera यस्च भमिं प्रयच्छत । SH ता पण्य- 
कर्माणे नियतं स्तगं गामिनों ॥ went परदत्तां या या रेत वसु wei) स बिछायाः(०.) 
छमिभत्वा पिव्टभिः(९.) साद पच्चते (R) इति Ree लत स्वविन्यस्ता स्तां शियरून चिन्त्य मनष्य 
जीबिते च | सकलमिदमदाहृतं च बद्धा न fg qa«u qoa ur feo i ATUS. 
waar नारायणादक्त site fafana | इ KAT शाखन दाने Sa व्यधत्त नरनाथः ॥ 
yo भाडदिने & । रीोनमदासल॥ 


Notes on the Transcript, 

A. ^ Insertion of $ suggested by Mohesh Chandra Chakravarti, 

B. को for का or को. M. C. C. 

C. hatá for Adtd, M. C. C. 

D. Insertion of $, M. C. C. 

E. ante for antre, M. C. C a 

F. Double the /., M. C. €. हे | 

G. For meya rend meða, M. C. C. d 

H. छा. 0. 0. writes tho amiswara und ch instead of the compound neh, val 

I. Type for ttha, AM. C. 0. à = | 

i J. kahya for kaha, M. C. C. T * 

K. bdsite for bdsrita, M, C. C. | 

oe L. eg for y, M. C. C. 
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M. "7 for ?, M. C. C, 
N. M.C, C. reads hemdscharatha for hemdsyadatha. 
O. sarbbai for sarbhai, M. C. C. 
P. DAarmmdánukdsanah slokáh for dAurmmdn ugasinah glokah, The engravor's blan- 
dor is obvious p 
Q. Insertion of t, M. C. C 
R. saha for sdha, M. C. C. 


Translation. 

a 

Om! Salutation to NanavANA $ 

I. May the germ of your prosperity be developed by theeloud which is the elns- 
tered hair of Samnio, by whom tho sorrows and pains of the world are done away, the 
cloud whose lightning is the flash of the jewel of the serpent king, whose Inpna-now 
is the crescent moon, whose water is the river of heaven, and along which a row of 
herons fly, the necklace of white skulls, and whose collected air is constant meditation ! 

II. May you rejoice in tho light of the moon, full of nectar, at whose appearance 
the sea is glad, partridges cease to fear, and the husband of Rati* boasts himself peerless, 
tho moon, which, after long series of meditations, has been proved to be always full! 

III. The kings of the race of Ausnonmnarut neutralize the sharp fover-poison of 
their enemies by thé lustre of the nails of their feet, as with the juice of creepers, nur- 
tured (as plants with water) by the lustre of the diadems of numbers of kings, pro- 
strate in homage. 

IV. Of that race sprang HzwAxTA, in the famo of whose arms, resplendent on all 
sides from his infancy, the faces of the kings of his foes withered as the lotus blossom 
shrivols with frost, and in whose qualities the virtues of the house of Sex reached their 
highest development, as autumn matures? the rice in the fields. 

V. Thon Buay Sus, the victorious, whose mighty arms day Clothe the four 
quarters of heaven with the light of the fame that attends * became lord of the 
earth which the waves of four oceans girdle as with an undulating zone. 
VL Next was BALLAL Ses, an activo foe to the influence of the Iron Age, walking 
án the path of the Vedas, an incarnation of war, who by means of his victorious heroism 
án a moment brought into his own hands the wealth of his enemies, undiminished. 

VII.  Laxsuxax Sex, the King, formed by tontributions of parts of the Lords of 
the quarters of heaven, who longed for the love of the Nymphs of the quarters, by the 
power of his arms quelling the tone of war in his enemies, holding to the virtue of the 
Royal race, became a standard of courtesy.$*- 

VILL. His enemies again and again freed themselves from the ties of the world, 
in the same way withdrew themsolves from worldly matters, and in tho shade looked 
on him as a god and in fear of him trembled at every berry that dropped and every 


~ 


— blade of grass that rustled. 
:3 A | * 
* Kandarpa, = 
— The name of Hemanta suggests the season #0 called, the autumn months of Kartik ° 
io di pin. d ven is divide e» dh into ten quarters, each embodis — embodied <a a pymph, and each 
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[Prose.] Truly tho good lord, good worshipper of Vishnn, good king, tho pro- 
sperous Sur LAksuman Sex Den, meditating nt tho fect of Sni Barta’. SEN Dun, from 
out of his victorious camp, resident at Birn AMTFUR, to all who aro present, Rájá, 
R&janyaka, Ragni, Ránaka, Rájaputra, Rajtimityn, Purohita, Mahhdharmmádhyák- 
sha, Mahásándhibigrahika, Mahásen&ápati, Mahümudrádhikrita Antaranga, Brhadu- 
parika, Mahákshapatalika, Mabápratihára, Mahábhogika, Mahtpilupati, Mahiganas- 
kwdausshdhika, Chauroddharanika, to those in charge of the ships, the clephanta 
the horses, the cattle, the buffaloes, the goats, the sheep, and the rest; to tho Gaut- 
mike, the Dandapdshika, the Dendendyaka, the Bishayapati, and the like, the fore- 
sters, and all who carn their livelihood at the feet of the King, all who carry out 
the published orders of governors, persons of the caste of Cuarra Brarra, tho 
countrymen, tho cultivators, Brausans, other than BnáAnmass, [I am not sure 
that this is the meaning of Prahmencttardn) to all persons worthy of osteem, men 
of understanding, men who issue orders, to all chiefs who have tenures in Sut 
Pavspua-VARDDHANA, wo proclaim that by us is given, by means of this coppor 
decree, according to law, a piece of land, so long as tho carth with the sun 
and moon endure, given up ns a pricst's fee, on account of the ceremony of my giving 
away gold, horses, and chariots, for the increase of my reputation for good deeds, and 4 
that of my father and mother, with my mind fixed on the Lord Náráyan, in tho day of 
good deeds with tho proper rite of pouring water, unto Sur Isuwan Den SuanwMAN, 
my preceptor in the ceremony of the groat gift of gold, horses, and chariots, in the fol- 
lowing of the Kauthuma treatise of tho Sam Veda, he with the Prabara of Bháradvája, 

Angirasa, and Bhárhaspatva, of the Gotra of Bharadvaja, son of Laxsuman Duan Den E" 
SHARMMAN, which was son of MARKKANDEYA Den SHARMMAN, which was son of Mura- 

BUAN Drs SUARMMAN. Í give, with all pasture and forest, with water and land, with salt. 
pans, with betel nut and cocoanut, with fines for crime, exempt from all annoyance, from 
the entrance of Chatta Bhatta, a small acceptable portion [AincAit pragráAya ; tha 
reading is doubtful, and the moaning still more so] within recognised limits, a share in 
the land of the village Biranisri, bounded on the cast, by the eastern ail of the rent-free 
dman and givon to tho god Buponwa Bruant which is sown with an drd of seed, on the 
south by the tank of Nicwpaua, on the west by the well Nanpr Hanrra, and on the 
north by Morra’s Kunan, [The ravino of the Lotus] this land so bounded, apart 
from unculturable land, foul with use, endowments of gods, and cattle tracks, sown with E 
n hundred and twenty-five aris, and producing: yearly a hundred and fifty purdn of 

kauris. 

By you all that is to bo enjoyed. By all future kings to be respected, to koop up 
the reputation of virtue, and from fear of falling into holl if they take it away, to this 
effect aro the following sloka from the Dharma annsásan. s 

Slok . Lands have been granted by many kings, including Sagar and othors; to d 
whomsogver belongs the land, his is the produce Á 
















This slok occurs as No. 2. in the Monghyr copper plate, page I27, 
vol. i, Asiatic Researches, where, however, the latter half is either different 
or differently rendered. It is No. Lin the Amgachhi plate, where the 
engraver has put yasya for the first tasya. It is pe n 
respectively in the two grants from Basáhi, translated b 

lila Mitra, pp. 923,328, J. A. S. B., 873, except that biukta enje 
js read for datta, ‘granted.’ It is No. 3, in each of the two Cha 
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plates translated by Babu Pratápachandra Ghosh, pp. I67, T69, J. A. S. B., 
is7l. 

Slok 2. Both he who receives and he who makes a grant of land, are equally vir- 
tuous in deeds, and go ever to paradise, 

Nos. á and L, of the above grants, pp. 323, 328, J. A. S, B., (873, except 
that básinau is read for gáminau. No. 2, of the Amgáchhí plate. 

Slok 3. He who taketh away land granted by himself or by others, rots with his 
parents, like a maggot, in filth. 

No, 3 of the Monghyr grant, No. 4 of the Amgichhi one. Nos. 3 
and 7 of the two Basáhi plates. Nos. 4 and 3 of the two from Chaibásá. 
In some majjati, ‘sink’, is read for pachyati, * rot’. 

Slok 4. Think that the wealth and the life of man are unstable as a drop of water 
on a leaf ofthe lotus; considering all this as an example, the noble deeds of others 
should not be lessened by a man. 

No. 4 of the Monghyr grant; No. 6, of the Amgachhi; No. 5, in each 
of the Bámangháti, or Chaibásá. pu 

Sri Lakshman Son, the Lord of men, hath deputed Núráyana Datta, 
the SdndAi bigrahik, to give effect to this Ishwera Sason. 

In the year, 7, the third day of Bhadra. Sri Nimahásáni. 





Arishna-cultus in the Brhat Samhita.—By PRANNATI Panprr, M.A, 
Professor Weber* in a passage approvingly quoted by Dr. Lorinser} 
in the appendix to his edition of the Bhagavad Gita, says thet the worship 
of Krishna as sole god is one of the latest phases of Indian religious systems, 
of which there is no trace in Varáha- Mihira, who mentions Krishna, but 
only in passing. I would, however, draw the attention of the learned Pro- 
fessor to a passage in the fifty-eizhth chapter of the Brhat Samhita, which 
is perhaps the identical one which he had in view when he penned the words 
italicised above, ‘The passage is this :— 
कायोऽटभुञ्ञो भगवान चतुर्भेजो दिभज्ञ एव वा विष्णुः | 
चीवत्साह्कितयक्षाः कोस्तुभमणि भषितेरष्कः ॥ R 
aga: पीताम्बर निवसनः प्रसञ्च मखः | 
कुष्डलकिरोटधारो पीनगल्नारःस्थलांशभञ्वः ॥ ९२ ॥ 
खङ्गगद्‌। शरपाणिदं ferme: शान्तिद्यतुर्थकरः | 
A बामकरेंष च कार्मकखेटकचक्राणि Ww gos RR ॥ 
अथ च चतुर्भजमिच्छति शान्तिर्‌ एको गद्ाधरख्चान्यः | 
Ty way Ws वामे WEY Vas ॥ ६४ ॥ 
e ische Studien II., 298, &c. 
t Indian Antiquary, Vol. IL, p. 285. 
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fruma तु शान्तिकरो! दक्तिणचलाऽपर च शक्रः | 

एवं feat: प्रतिमा कत्तेव्या भूतिमिच्छङ्षिः ॥ tu ॥ 

बलद वे। हत्तपाणिमदचिखमच्तोचनश्च कत्तेव्यः | 

विशत्कुण्डस्लमेकं शङ न्दुस्टशालगेरवपः n ३६ ॥ 

एकानंशा काथं! दवी बलद वछूष्ण य मे ध्ये । - 
कटिखंस्थितवामभकर। सरे।जमितरण चे।दछती॥ २७ ॥* 


3l. Our Lord Vishnu may be represented with eight arms, with four, 
or with two arms, his breast being marked with the curl Srivatsa and adorn- 
ed with the Kaustubha gem. 

39. Darkish as the Afasi flower, clad in a garment of yellow-silk, a 
serene face, wearing earrings and a topped crown, and having the neck, 
chest, shoulders, and arms thick. 

33. Holding in his right hands, a sword, a club and an arrow, while 
the fourth hand bestows blessings. In his left hands, a bow, a buckler, a 
discus and a conch. > _ 

34. If it be preferred to make Vishnu four-armed, then one hand be- 
stows blessings, and the other holds a club; this much for the right side; 
in the left hands, the conch and the discus, 

35. Ofthe two-armed image the right hand blesses and the other 
holds a conch. In this manner is the idol of Vishnu to be framed by those 
who desire prosperity. 

36. Baladeva must be made having a plough in his hand, with eyes 
lively from dripk, wearing a single earring ; his complexion as the conch- 
shell, the moon, or lotus-fibre. Wee 

37. The goddess Ækánamgá, should be made betwixt Baladeva and 
Krishna with the left hand resting on her hip, and with the other, holding 
a lotus.f 


Further on we have a direction about Sámba, Pradyumna, and their 
wives. 


WA WITS: WAGGA FST । 
à saa: स्त्रिये च कायं खेटक निख्तिंशधारिप्ये ॥ ४० ॥ 


" 40. Sdmba holds a club in his hand; Pradyumna is handsome and holds 
a bow. ‘Their wives too, are to be made holding in their hands buckler 
and sword. 

Now as far as modern researches give insight to the development of 
the religion of the Hindus, there never was á period when Sámba and 


© Kern's Brhat Samhita, Bibl. Indica, si7, $28. 
+ In translating those passages I have principally followed Kern's version of this 
portion of the Brhat Samhita in J, R. A. S New series, Vol, VL, pp. 526, 327. 
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Pradyumna had any independent status in their Pantheon, their wives be- 
ing of course out of the question altogether. Baladeva too had more the 
position of a satellite to Krishna than that of an independent divinity. It 
would therefore be, to say the least, paradoxical if all these personages be 
raised to the rank of popular divinities, when Krishna himself is left out in 
the cold, and only thought worthy of an incidental mention. 

The question may be viewed from another point. Our author has been 
giving detailed directions as to the mode in which various divinities are to 
be modélled or sculptured. He first tells us that Vishnu may be represent. 
ed with eight, four, or two hands. He then gives us details about these 
allotropic modifications of that deity. We have then an account of Bala- 
rama, and after that we are told that the goddess Ækánamga is to be 
represented in a certain posture between Krishna and Balaráma. Now 
nowhere in the chapter, or even in the whole work, are we told as to how 
Krishna is to be represented. I submit that we are bound not to inflict the 
odium of this omission on Varáhamihira, if we can help it. 

The solution that I propose of these difficulties is this: I put it that 
Varámihira thinks that he has already described Krishna, when he has 
given us the description of the two-handed Vishnu. I see nothing which 
can be urged against this supposition, always leaving out of account the 
foregone conclusions of some writers that the Krishna-cultus must be post- 
Christian. 

But there is still another passage in the Brhat Samhita from which, I 
contend, the conclusion is legitimate, that Varahamihira recognised the 
identity of Krishna with Náráyana. Krishna had said in the Gita: 

arate FIBA qux: 
which may be freely translated thus : 

“I am time the potent destroyer”. 

Pursuant perhaps to this general idea, Varáhamihira, in the one hun- 
dred and fifth chapter of his work, names the twelve months of the year 
after Náráyana 

ra के शचनारा थण साघवाः ræ । 

चिचिक्रमे! areas ॥ १४ ॥ 

अोध्षरना मा तस्मात SEMI TVA | 

दामेदर X8 HST प्रोक्ताः यथासद्धाम्‌ ॥ १४ ॥ 
* सासनाम समुपेाधिते लरो। द्वादशीषु विधिवत्‌ प्रकोत्तेयन्‌ i 

LI aaz याति यच न चि जन्मजं भयम्‌ ॥ ९६ ut 
l4. Mrigas’irsha and the rest are Keshava, Náráyana, Madhava, Go- 
vinda, Vishnu, Madhúsúdana, Trivicrama, and Fúmana. 

s Gita, XI, 32. Also quoted by Vijnána Bhikshu while commenting on the last 

of the Sankhya Sutras, 
f Kern's Brhat Samhita, pp. 503—804. 
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l5. Sridhara and then and Padmanábha and Dámódara 
These are the months told in their respective order, 

I6. A man fasting on the twelfth day of each lunar fortnight, duly 
reciting the names of the months and wor shipping Aeshava, attains that 
place where there is no fear arising from birth 

The whole tenor of the passage makes it plain that the twelve names 
predicated to the months of the year are so many synonyms for Náráyana 
or Vishnu. Now some of the synonyms given here have no meaning unless 
they be applied to Krishna. If we succeed in establishing this proposition, 
the conclusion is irresistible that Varahamihira identified Krishna with 
Vishnu. The synonyms on which I would lay stress are, Keshava, Madhava, 
Govinda, and, last but not least, Dámodara. » 

Keshava. The usual grammatical etymology of this wo s its 
origin to Asa (hair) and the possessive affix va, as may be seen from Bhat- 
togi's commentary* to Panini, V. 2. l09, and Ujjaladatta’s commentaryt 
to Unnadi Sutras, V. 33. Ashirasicami in his commentaryt on the Amera- 
Kosha following these authorities savs प्रश्स्ताः केशाः मृन्त्यव्य FRA: | 
PUETA. In the Vishnu Purina (Book V., Chap. XVI.) however, 
another etymology is given accounting for the fact of Krishna's getting the 
appellation of Kesava. “ For this that thou hast slain the impious Kes'in, 
thou shalt be known in the world by the name of Kesava."$ If preference 
is to be given to this etymology, esata would be meaningless unless Krish- 
na be intended. 

Midhaca. — Kshiraswámdi gives two derivatio 
SHI: धवा भत्ता साधयः। ; the other is मधेारपत्यं वा ।. The following passage 
from the Vishnu Purana (Book LV., Chap. XI.) throws light on the latter 
etymology. “ The son of Vrisha was Madhu; he had a hundred sons, the 
chief of whom was Vrishni, and from him the family obtained the name of 
Vrishni. From the name of their father, Madhu, they were also called 
Madhavas; whilst from the denomination of their common ancestor Yadu, 
the whole were termed Yádavas."|| If we are to follow this view of the 
subject, Mádhava can be predicated to Náráyana, only when he is identified 


with Krishna. — * 





Govinda. The word go in Sanskrit is a veritable Admadhénu. Medi- 
— mikara gives a dozen meanings for it. The derivation of Govinda given by 
 Kehiraswémi is as follows: atua fredita mt । ACIS रूपेणादधारात्‌।, 








— a 'Taranntha's Siddhanta Kaumudi, Vol. L, p. 683. Second edition. 
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Considering, however, the primary signification of go (bull or cow), the 
» etymology propounded in Vishnu Purána (Book V., Chap, XIT.) is more 
“ satisfactory. ““ I have now come by desire of cattle, grateful for their pre- 
servation, ia order to install you as Upendra; and, as the Indra of the 
& cows, thou shalt be called Govinda."* Even if we were to take the word 
only in the sense of a cow-herd,f it would be meaningless when applied to 
P Vishnu independently of Krishna. 
r Dimódara. Kshiraswámi derives it thus: दास vet uu दामाद रः 


बाल्ये fe rr væna |. The story is to be found in the Vishnu 
Purana, Book V, Chap. V. * It is hence that Krishna is called Dámodara, 
from the binding of the rope (dáma) round his belly (udara).t There is 
another$ etymology which ascribes this name to Krishna's taking a large 
quantity*ef food. Whichever of these derivations be preferred, the term 
can apply only to Krishna. = að 

From an attentive consideration of the facts and authorities here 
adduced, we cannot resist the conviction that in Varáhamihira's time 
Krishna had been identified with Vishuu. I hope an attentive perusal of 
the other works of the same author will confirm this opinion. 





FANE 


The Alti Hills in Cuttack,——By Jous Beames, B. C. S., Magistrate of 
Cuttack, 
५ * © (With four plates.) 


These hills are a perfect mine of archwology, and one which has not 
yet been thoroughly explored An article on them appeared in Vol. 
XXXIX, of the Society's Journal (for L870, p. l53), by Bábu Chandra 
Sekhar Banerjea, then Deputy Magistrate of the Jajpur Subdivision, but 
his article is not intended to be exhaustive. It gives a very accurate and 
interesting general account of the hills and their treasures, but the learned 
heo author expressly states that his article is á not to be considered as more than 
EM an outline of the subject. My attention was drawn to these hills by the 

| article in question, and I had been for some time anxious to visit them. 

= This cold weather my official duties fortunately admitted of my taking my 

camp close to them, and I am thus enabled to supply a further instalment 
of information. « | 
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Alti is unfortunately very inaccessible. The parganah of that name, in 
which the hills are situated, is surrounded and intersected by rivers. On 
the north-east flows the Kimiriyi, an offshoot of the Bráhmani, on the south 
the Birupá, an arm of the Mabinadi. These two unite at the, south-east 
angle bf the parganah and form a third river the Keluá, and the whole 
tract is further cut in two by the Gangüti, a stream which issues from the 
Birupá in the south-west and falls into the Kimiriyá just above its junction 
with the Birupá, Thus a river has to be crossed in reaching the hills from 
any direction, and as there are very few boats on the Orissa rivers, and 
those that do exist are not suitable for crossing horses, it is a difficult busi- 
ness to reach them. The hills or rather hill, for it is only one, lies between 
the Gangútí and the Birupá, about 30 miles north-east of the town of Cut- 
tack. To the south of the Birupá, and about 3 miles from the main mass ` 
of Alti, lies the Nalti group, consisting of one long hog-backed hill with a 
depression in the centre and a small knoll rather isolated on its southern 
side, The derivation of the name of this hill from sial, ‘a curse’, and the 
legend connected with it, seem to be a pure invention of some marvel-loving 
and ingenious Muhammadan, The name is not Náltí, which would be the 
Uriya inversion of La'nati, but Nülti with short a, and seems to correspond 
to Alti just as the two parganahs of Awartak and Anáwartak a little fur- 
ther to the south, where the prefix an (Sanskrit ww) means “ small," so 
that Nalti, for Analtí or Anvaltí, would simply mean " little Alti". If the 
Hindus of Orissa had wished to designate the hill as cursed, they would not 
have used a little known Arabic word like Ja’nat, but their own ordinary 
word sráp; nor is it likely that the very scanty find insignificant Musal-_ 
mán population would have been able to have affixed a name derived from an 
obscure legend on the hill and Hindu village. The legend is of itself extra- 
vagantly absurd ; for it was not the prophet Muhammad, as the Babu says, 
who cursed the hill, but the great king Solomon, It is not the prophet 
who is represented in Muslim legend as flying through the air, but king 
Sulaimán-bin-Dáüd, whose magic ring gave him power over the Jins, and 
who was in the habit of flying through the air on his magic prayer carpet. 
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rudely shaped clay model of a human face, covered with red paint and drap- 
ed in coarse dhoties. The images of Buddha are all exactly alike and are 
fine pieces of sculpture. I give a sketch of one of them (plate VI). I had 
no time to explore the other recesses of this hill, but hope to do so on a 
future occasion. 

The mosque of Takht i Sulaiman stands on the southern face of the 
Alti hill, 2500 feet up. Its white walls form a conspicuous mark on the 
hill side which can be seen for many miles to the south. The ascent is 
from the east and consists of a steep road paved with rough stones, which 
still retain some semblance of steps. The mosque of which I made a sketch 
(plate IV) is a plain stone building standing on a small platform, and on 
its southern side on the edge of the precipice is the sacred tank, a small 
shallow hole about I0 feet by S and 3 deep, cut in the rock. It is now dry, 
but the legend is, that it was formerly a spring of water formed by Sulai- 
man’s striking the rock with his staff. The tank was full of water fill 
Shuja' uddin's time, so said my informant, when a soldier of his army having 
outraged a female pilgrim to the shrine, the * lympha pudica ' dried up and 
has never flowed since, The soldier and his unchaste companion, or his 
victim, for it is not clear whether the lady consented or not to the act, were 
buried at the foot of the hill, and every passer-by throws a stone on the 
grave, which has thus become a huge mound or cairn by the road side. 

The following is the inscription on three slabs of chlorite, one over each 
door of the mosque— 


! Pu = B = pi gei , G 
uae अं gh gU. ox U e अ । HG gt 


«When Shujá'-uddín Muhammad made this.shrine, that from it might 
shine the light of religion, 

‘T sought from my heart the year of its tárikh, that the building of it 
might be made evident. 

‘« Cease from the endeavour, and say," quoth the inspiration, * [It is] 
the envy of the highest Paradise." " 

Date A. H. 39, as given by the Babu, A. D. I7I9-20, 

The hill on which this mosque stands is called by the Hindus Boro dihi, 
æg Wife, or ‘ great site, and was according to local tradition the seat of the 
palace of some great king ; but who he was or when he lived, authorities are 


not agreed, The Birupá flows past the southern foot of the hill, and on its 


banks are two huge stones weighing several tons. My informant, an old 
Hindu of some respectability, mentioned that he had heard in his youth 
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that the boundary of the two zamíndárís of Alti and ‘Alamgir was at one 
time disputed, and the disputants were coming to blows about it, when these 
two stones rolled from the top of the hill and fixed themselves where they 
now lie. Both parties agreed to recognize the occurrence as a divine inter- 
position and accepted the spot as the boundary line between, their two 
estates; and the stones lie there to this day as the boundary mark ; ‘so it 
must be true’, said the old man. = 

Passing on eastwards across a small valley we come to the Udaygiri, 
or Sunrise Hill, the first point in Orissa on which the sun's rays light every 
morning, in spite of the fifty miles of lowland between it and the Bay of 
Bengal. Itis a conical peak with three long spurs stretching respectively 
north, north-east, and south-east ; and clothed with dense vegetation, amongst 
Which on the southern face are noticeable five or six immense Plumeria 
trees (gul-chini) with their naked fleshy branches and overpoweringly fra- 
grant white blossoms, In gardens I have never seen this tree more than 
30 or I2 feet high, but below the mosque there is a group of them upwards 
of fifty feet in height, the flowers of which are dropped on to the pavement 
and offered by the mujdiwir in front of the kiblah. 

In the bay formed between the south-eastern and north-eastern peaks of 
Udaygiri is a sloping plain of bare laterite rock, on the edge of which stands 
a statue of Buddha upwards of 8 feet high. I give a sketch of the profile of 
this figure (plate VI, upper left band corner) to shew the way in which it 
stands out from the slab on which it is carved. The nose as usual is broken, 
and the lower part of the figure mutilated and overgrown with lichen, All 
round lie numerous stone samádhs, marking the graves of Buddhist priests of 
by-gone times. ‘There are several hundreds of these so closely resembling in 
shape large lingas, that I at first mistook them for such, till I noticed the 
small sitting figure of Buddha on the top. Passing from this over the 
broad stony plain, a small temple or " gumpa" is reached, and close to it is 
the celebrated well. This is cut in the laterite rock and is well described 
by Babu Chandra Sekhar, The inscription is, however, as I make it out, 
not as he read it, but as follows : 


qat चोज ल्ागय्यरा यी, 


What it means it is difficult to say, but it occurs twice over, cach time 
in letters six or eight inches long, of the ordinary Kutila type, and after 
looking at it a long time I am fairly certain of every letter. If it bea 
name Brajalala, then it is singular that the second *- should have been 
omitted in both cases. ‘This could hardly be an accident, 

The great glory of Udaygiri is the gateway of which I give a sketch 
(see plate III). It is just beyond the well, and after I had the jungle cut, 
stood out well against the background of trees and shrubs, — * 
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It consists of two upright slabs of stone, supporting a third as lintel. 
The dimensions are as follows : 


ft. in. 
Height of opening, EDITT + 5 5 
Hrosdtih of ditbo, i; scare eve m UE a | 


Thickness of stone, «७. ८-०००«०»«>«०««० = sees vase Oe 


The two side jambs are divided into bands separated by grooves, | of 
an inch wide and 2} inches deep. The panel or band nearest the doorway 
is carved with a continuous wavy creeper up which human figures are climb- 
ing in grotesque attitudes, from the excessively nitambint outlines they are 
probably intended for females. "The next band has a columnar type, and 
the capitals are those given by the Babu; but I append a more accurate 
drawing of them. The pilaster of the column is adorned with intricate ara- 
besques and lion's heads. The next band is divided into tablets, each of 
which contains a beautifully carved group of a male and female figure engaged 
in what I may venture to call flirtation of an active kind. The beauty 
of these carvings is very striking, though they are much worn and covered 
with lichen (plate III); some indeed were so defaced that I could not make 
them out. The size of each tablet is 8 inches by 5. Just inside the gate- 
way is the colossal Buddha, the size of which will be seen from the choki- 
dar standing by. It is half buried in the earth in a damp gloomy pit and 
is noseless, as an Orissa statue ought to be who has heard the rattle of 
Kálápahár's kettle drum. (Plate V.) 

With the permission of Bábu Rámgobind Jagdeb, the zamíndár of the 
estate, I am now engaged in having this beautiful gateway carefully removed 
by skilled workmen to Cuttack, where it will be erected in the Public Garden 
and taken care of. I hope to be able to get it photographed. 

There are hundreds of statues and many temples on this hill, but owing 
to the limited time at my disposal and the denseness of the jungle, Í was 
unable to carry my explorations further. I hope to do so on a future 
occasion. 
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Who were the “ Patan” or “ Pathan" Sultans of Dihli ?— By 
Major H. G. Ravenry, Bombay Army (Retired) 


There is a very important period in the history of India requiring par- 
ticular attention, and some strong remarks, in order to correct an error 
which, since I have been engaged upon the translation of the "Tabakát-i- 
Nagiri, has thrust itself upon my attention with greater force than ever. 

It is an error which, for more u han a century, has been handed down 
from one writer on Indian history to another, and re-echoed by others, their 
followers, upon all occasions. It has also misled many conscientious authors 
from their having placed reliance on the correctness of the translation of 
the commonest and most generally known history of India, in the Persian 
language, that is to be met with in India, and one which is tolerably well 
known to the generality of those educated Musalmáns who are acquainted 
with that languaze, and, to the translation of which nearly every English 
writer on Indian history has resorted down to this present day: and the 


Ü ie ü 











error I refer to is still being industriously taught in our schools and ool- 


leges, both in England and in India 

I refer to the history of India, entitled Gursnuaw-r-IsmgaA'mi'wr, by 
Muhammad Kasim Firishtah, and the translation I now more particularly 
glance at—I shall have to notice another, subsequently—is that by Dow, 
which I have noticed, and animadverted on, on a different subject, as well 
as on the present one, in my notes of the translation to the Tabakat-i- 
Nósiri. The error to which I have alluded is the styling of Kutb-ud- 
din of the Powerless Finger, the founder of —or rather the first of—and all 
the succeeding rulers of the kingdom of Dihli, down even to the restoration 
of the Mughul emperor Humáyün, by the name of the “ Paran," “ Pa- 
THA'N,” or '* AFGHAN,” dynasty. 

This error, in the first instance, originated, I conceive, entirely from 
Dow, who, in I768, published, what he styled, a translation of Firishtah 
History, “ the diction” of which he says, in his second edition, “ in gene 
is rendered more connected, clear, elegant, and smooth.” That translator 
also professes to have “clipped the wings of Firishtah's turgid expressions, 
and rendered his metaphors into common language,’ and further states that 
he “has given as few as possible of the faults of the author; but he has 
been cautious enough, not wittingly at least, to substitute any of his own 
in their place. 


Notwithstanding these assertions, it was translated in such a manner 
to make Gibbon suspect "that, through some odd fatality, the style of = — 
 Firishtah had been improved by that of Ossian.” Instead of clipping the — x 








wings of Firishtah, as Dow asserts, he is far more diffuse, uses far morë 
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turgid expressions; and, as the late Sir H. Elliot says in his Broorarnt- 
CAL Inpex, “his own remarks are so interwoven as to convey an entirely 
different meaning from that which Firishtah intended,” and, “some of the 
commonest sentences are misunderstood, and the florid diction was occasions 
ally used ta gloss and embellish an imperfect comprehension of the original." 
This is, by no means, an overdrawn picture of the translation, but a very 
mild one, as I shall now proceed to show, particularly respecting those 
passages which have caused Turkish slaves, Khaljis, Jats, low caste Hindüs, 
and Sayyids, to be turned into Patans or Afghans. 

Dow commences his Preface witha blunder. He says (p. ix)—*' Fi- 
rishtah with great propriety begins the history of the Patan empire in 
Hindustan from the commencement of the kingdom of Ghizni,"  Firishtah 
says not one word throughout his history of the “ Patan empire,” much 
less the “ Patan empire of Ghiznit" Then again he says: “ The Afgans 
or Patans had been subjects to the imperial family of the Samania"; and 
he further asserts, that they, “ Samania", had revolted from the Caliphat 
[Aháfat! probably], which, likewise, is not correct. See the Tabakat-i- 
Násiri's account of the Sámáni dynasty, or the account given by any other 
Asiatic writer, for the absolute contrary is the fact: they were most loyal 
to the Khalifahs, and acknowledged their suzerainty upon all occasions, 
and, indeed, received the investiture of their dominions from the Court of 
the Khalifahs of Baghdád. Dow winds up his paragraph by saying that 
“they [the *Afgans"] rebelled under Abistagi," Such a statement is 
neither to be found in Firishtab, nor in the work of any other historian. 
Firishtah’s translator appears to have been as ignorant of the names of the 
personages therein mentioned as of the mode of spelling ‘Afghan’; for who 
would imagine that Abistagi is meant for Alb-Tigin, or would be so read by 
any one who could read the original for himself ? 

At page x of his Preface he says, “ The kings of the Ghiznian Pa- 
tans were obliged to relinquish their dominions in the north, and to trans- 
fer the seat of their empire to Lahore," not because of the Ghürís, but 
because of the ** Charizmian [ Khwárazmí] rulers, and afterwards to Dilhi.” 
Firishtah does not make any such A. ion, nor wil any other writer be 
found who states that any Ghaznawí Fuler, much less a * Ghiznian Patan, 
transferred his seat of empire to Dihli. 

Then he says (pp. x and xi]—" The uncommon strength of the 
Patan empire in Hindustan at tliis period may be easily accounted for. It 
was the poliey of the adopted ‘Turkish slaves [which he nevertheless turns 
KR “ Afgans” or * Patans"] of the family of Ghor to keep standing arinies 
of Mountain Afghans, under their respective chiefs, who were invariably 





ereated Omrahs of the empire," This the translator may have heard from 


ignorant H do tánis with whom he eame in contact, or he must have 
D 
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judged from the state of India at the period in which he wrote, when Najib- 
ud-daulah and other Patan chieftains kept bodies of their clansmen in pay, 
I challenge any one to name any single Afghin chief of any tribe of ** moun- 
tain Afghans,” who was one of the “ Omrah’’ during the sway of the whole 
Turkish Slave Dynasty. 3 

Dow takes his introduction partly from  Firishtah's introduction, al- 
though in the advertisement to the second of his translation he says, " Fe- 
rishtah's account of the ancient Í ndians, and the invasions of the Muhamma- 
dans, before the commencement of the Ghiznian Empire, is omitted, and an 
introduction substituted in its place, more satisfactory, succinct, and agree- 
able,” but a vast deal of the original is left out for obvious reasons; and a 
comparison of the two proves that the translation is full of mistakes, both 
in meaning and in the names of persons and places, 

Under the reign of the Hindú king mamed Kid and Kídár Raj, whom 
Dow styles * Keda-raja,” he has—* The mountaineers of Cabul and Canda- 
har, who are called Afgans or Patans, advanced against Keda-raja, and re- 
covered all the provinces of which he had possessed himself on the ludus. 3 
We know no more of the transactions of Keda-raja." $ 

Here is what Firishtah states [page 22 of the lithographed text, which 
I have chosen for facility of comparison by others]. ©“ After some time the 
Khokhars and Janjahiahs [the lithographed text here, however, has wtyXsF ^ 
and 4229३, which is evidently an error for „tp ss5 and 420५4: २], tribes once 
very powerful, located in the hill tract of Makhiálah [the Salt Range] in 
the Sind-Ságar Doábah, who were amongst the [most] respectable zamin- 
dárs of the Panjáb, combined with the dwellers in the plains (nomads] aud 
the mountains [hill tribes], between Kábul and Kandahir [the name 
of this place is not mentioned by any author up to the time of, and 
including, the author of the Tabakat-i-Nagiri, and the place appears not 
to have been then known, at least by that name, until a considerable 
time subsequently], and came against Kíd-Ráj, and he, becoming help- | 
less, left that tract of country in their possession. From that time, p 
that people dispersed [the eonfederaey was broken], and the chief in each od 


mountain tract appropriated it. e. pparently (to Firishtah, but it is not L p 
fyhána which now are Typ &f LGS 











entirely correct) that people are the 
oiie], There is not a word more said about them, A proof of what tho E 
historian quoted by Firishtah says of the Afghans and other tribes of peo- | 
ple in connection with them, whieh Dow and others make one race of, is 
 eontained in this sentence in the original text, p. 29, but it is entirely 
left out in Dow's version. Speaking of the Rajah of Láhor sending fortes | 
to coerce the Afgháns, he says: “On this occasion, the Khalj, and men of — — 
| w, if these Khalj and 






















~ | dihórand Kabul assisted them (the Afgháns)." No 
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many others his predecessors, however, name them separately ? The rea- 
son is obvious, and he does so correctly. 

After the utterance of some erroneous ideas as to why the Afghán 
country of Akbars time was called Afghánistán, centuries before it was so 
called, Fireshtah says: * The reason why the Hindus call them [the 
Afgháns] Patáns is not known, but it occurs to the mind that during the 
time of the Musalinan Sultans [that is, those rulers who were styled Sultins, 
prior to Bábar's time], when they [the Afghans] first.came into Hind, 
they having taken up their abode in the ity of Patnah, the Hindds styled 
them Patáns." Here he shows his ignorance of the previous history of the 
Afghans. 

Alluding to the Rajah of Lihor coming to an accommodation with 
them [p. 30], and giving up ‘dm sundry towns or villages in the 
Lamghánát, Firishtah says: “ the tribe of Khalj, who dwelt in that desert 
tract (4557, in distinction from hill tracts, the more level tracts or plains] 
as hangers-on upon the Afghans, he made co-partners [in possession of the 
lands] with them, on the stipulation that they, the Afghans, should defend 
the frontier [of Hind, or his dominions], and not permit Musalman troops 
to enter Hindüstán. The Afghans in the hills near Peshawar constructed 
a stronghold which they named Khaibar, and, having possessed themselves 


of the territory of Roh, during the sway of the Sámáni Maliks, they did 


not permit them [the S&ámánís] to disturb the territory of Láhor, and hence, 
from first to last, their invasions and ravages were directed towards Sind 
and Bhatíah."  Firishtah then proceeds to describe Roh, as Afghin writers 
had previously done, including Khán Jahan Ladi himself, a contemporary 
of Firishtah, aud the Nuthor of a History of the Afghans, from which work, 
in all probability, Firishtah took his description. Khan Jahan, who was of 
the Ludi tribe of Afehans, will not be found to have made Turks [inclu- 
ding Khaljis] and Gharis of them, and it may be presumed that he knew 
something at least about his own ancestor and people, as well as the 
author of the Tárikh-i-Sher Shahi, which I shall have to refer to. 

Firishtah then refers to Sabuk-Tigin, “who was the sipah-sálár of 
the forces of Alb-Tigín," but such was not the case [as shown in the 
Tabakát-i-Násiri, page 7L], both of w ich chiefs Dow styles Subuctagi and 
Abistagi respectively. Firishtah appears to have been totally unacquainted 
with the names of Alb-Tigin’s son, Is-hák, and of Balka-Tigin, and of 
Pirey, who held authority over Ghazoin and its dependencies before Sabuk- 
Tigin. “ Sabuk-Tigin," he says, "was powerless in opposing [coercing ?] 
de he Afgháns; and afterwards he entered into a good understanding with 

em; but Malimád, his son, subdued and humbled them, put their chicfs 


to death, and compelled Afghans to enter his service." - 





last ५ itement of Firishtah’s, respeeting Mahmüd's taking Af 
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ghans into his service, may be correct, but it is doubtful, as may be judged 
from the expeditions against them undertaken by his gallant son Mas úd 
an account of which I have given from Baihaki’s Táríkh in my version of 
the Tabakát-i-Násiri, in note 7, para. 7 page 32L,which see 

Firishtah, in his History, gives a detailed account of Sabuk-Tigin 
descent, which he took from the Tabakát-i- Násiri verbatim, but this Dow 
leaves out entirely. 

At page 50 of his translation, Dow has the following with reference to 
Mahmúd :—* In the following year, Mamood led his army towards Ghor. 
The native prince of that country, Mahommed of the Soor tribe of Afgana, 
a principality in the mountains famous for giving birth te the Ghorian 
dynasty.” Briggs, in his version of Firishtah, follows Dow closely and, in 
some cases, verbatim, as Í have also shown elsewhere; and, in this place, 
he perpetrates the same blunder; and these two translators are, no doubt, 
wholly responsible for thus leading their readers astray and causing? them 
to blunder likewise, and to disseminate the incorrect statement that the 
Afghans are Ghüris, who are Taziks or Tajiks, and claimed Arab origin. 
Briggs’s version of the passage given above is thus (Vol. l, p. 49]—* In 
the following year Mahmood led an army into Ghoor. The native prince 
of that country, Mahomed of the Afghan tribe of Soor (the same race which 
gave birth to the dynasty that eventually succeeded in subverting the fami- 
ly of Subooktugeen)," ete. 

This statement on the part of Dow and Briggs is evidently the origin 
of the incorrect assertions of those who have had, and still have, recourse to 
their versions for materials for Indian history so called; indeed, as a writer 
in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, a few years since, wrote‘ Hitherto for the 
pre-Mughul Muhammadan History of India we have been dependent on 
Firishtah. * * * * Elphinstone's History, for instance, is entirely based on 
that authority.” The writer, however, should have said, dependent on the 
translators of Firishtah; for even where Firishtah is right, they have made 
him wrong. Elphinstone certainly quotes Dow and Briggs constantly, 

What says Firishtah though?  Hesays [p. 46]—*" In the year 40l 
H., the Sultán [Mahmúd], having led an army into Ghar, the ruler (ets) 
of that country, Muhammad, son of Súri [see translation of Tabakát-i- 


Násirí, page 32L, and note 7-7], with I0,000 men in array, confronted the 


Sultan's ranks." There is not one word about the “ Afghan tribe of Soor” 
nor the “Soor tribe of Afgans”; and it is from this particular passage 
these two translations of Firishtah that the RU arose of making 

" of all the rules of Dihli down to Sultan Buhlál of the Ladi 
tribe, who is the first Patán or Afghan that sat on the throne of Dihli. ° 
— — A few lines under the above quotation, Firishtah refers to the "áríkh- 








-i-Yamin, and quotes the author of the Tabakát-i-Násirí with reference to — 
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His mother was one of the tribe of Jita. 
kings of the Patan empire make such a wretched figure in history," ete 
Compare Briggs also here. 
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the conversion of the Ghürís to Islam, and says "but the’ author of the 
Tabakát-i-Násiri and Fakhr-ud-Dín Mubárak Shih the Marw-ar-Rúdí [see 
my translation, page 30L], who composed a history," ete.; but Dow leaves 
this out entirely, and. Briggs, such seems the infatuation for viewing all 
things in a * Patan” light, translates the last part of the sentence [p. 50] 
" Fukhr-ood- Deen Mubarik Lody who wrote a history," ete. Instead of 
Marw-ar-Rüdi (Coos JJ! 5,5), he read Lúdí (६७३३7), the name of Sultan Buli- 
lúl's tribe, which, no doubt, he thought must be correct. People referring 
to these translations, and finding this statement reiterated, time after time, 
that the Ghaznawis and Ghürís were * A ifrans or Patans’’, concluded that 
Firishtah must have so stated, and that he must be right, and so they 
wrote their accounts of ५ Patan Sultans,” “ Patan buildings," and “ Patan . 
coins,” but they do not seem to have considered that, even if the Ghiris 
were Patans, it did not follow that their Turkish slaves, and other Turks, 
and Tatirs, should also be Patins. I do not doubt that many Persian 
scholars will be surprised to hear that there is nothing of the kind whatever 
in Firishtah, any more than there is in any other Asiatic writer, but such 
is the fact, and Firishtah's text on examination will prove it. 

Farther on [p. I32], Dow states: " The genealogy of the kings of 
Ghor, according to the most authentie historians, could be traced up, by 
the names, for three and twenty, and downwards nine generations, from Ali 
to Mamood, the son of Subuctagi," £c. There is nothing of the kind in 
Firishtah. He renders the names of their ancestors as Minhájsi-Siráj, and 
some others give them, name by name, down to Zubák the Tazi, but Dow 
not understanding what followed, concealed the “nine generations" down 
to Mahmúd of Ghizni, to whom the Ghiris were no more related than they 
were to Dow himself. It was from this passage, I have no doubt, the 
author of “a Student's Manual of Indian History" was led into the error 


of calling Mahmúd of Ghaznin “the great ancestor" of Sultan Mu'izz-ud- 


din. 

T now pass from the Ghoris and their Turkish slaves, and their slaves, 
to the Tughluk dynasty, who are also included among the" Patans" and 
* Pathans " by English writers who follow Dow and Briggs 

At p. 295, vol. I, Dow says: “ We have no trie account of the pedi- 


gree of Tuglick, It is generally believed that his father, whose name was 


Tuglick, had been in his youth brought up as an imperial slave by Balin 
But indeed the pedigrees of the 


 Firishtah says [page 280]-- The chroniclers of Hindustan, both the 


‘ancients and the moderns, being negligent, not one of them has recorded 
with the pen of certainty aught respecting the 


and lineage of the 
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Tughluk-Shá hí dynasty. The writer of these pages, Muhammad Kásim 
Firishtah, when, at the commencement of the reign of Ndrud-din Muham- 
mad Jahangir Badshah, he [ Firishtah] on the part of the Sultán of the age, 
Ibrahim *A'dil Shah, reached the city of Láhor, he made inquiry of some 
persons of that place, who had a predilection for reading the histories of the 
sovereigns of Hindustan, and who were acquainted with the events [of the 
reigns) of the Sultans of Hind, respecting tho’ origin and lineage of the 
Tughlük-Sháhí sovereigns. They replied, [saying | — We, likewise, have 
not seen [anything] distinctly mentioned [on the subject] in any book 
[Ibn Batútah's account notwithstanding]; but, in this country [province ?] 
it is currently stated that Malik Tughluk, the father of the Badshah Ghiyás- 
ud-din Tughluk Shah, was attached to the train of Turk slaves of Sultán 
Ghiyás-ud-din Balban, and that he formed a connection with the Jat race, 
who are the aborigines [ty native, homebred, one who has never been 
abroad] of this country, and espoused a daughter of one of them, and of her 
the Bádsháh Ghiyds-ud-din Tughluk Shah was born. It is stated in the 
Muthakdt | appendices, additions—the name of a work probably] that the 
name Tughluk originallywas Kutlugh, which word is Turkish ; and the people 
of Hind, from usage, inverted it, and have turned Kutlugh into Tughluk, 
and some few have turned Kutlugh into Kutla.” This is all Firishtah says 
of this so-called ** Patan" dynasty. हि 
I shall content myself with one more reference to Dow's translation. ` 
It is under the reign of the Afghan ruler whom he styles ** Shere'', p. 59, 
vol. 2, and in the paragraph alluded to, that he contradicts his own former 
statements. He says: "" The original name of Shere was Ferid. His 
father was Hussein, of the Soor tribe of the Afghans of Roh.” He then E 
attempts to describe Roh, but blunders even in that:— The original seat ip 
of the Afghans was Roh, which, in their language, signifies a mountainous 
country. It extended, they say, in length, from Sewad and Bijore, to the m 
| [ 
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town of Sui in the dominions of Buckurast." The original is— to the town 
of Siwi, which is a dependency of Bakar. Dow turned the proper name 
* Bakar’ and the verb * ast”, is, into a proper name. He then continues, “ and I 
in breadth, from Hussein fo Kabul." The original is "" from Hasan Abdál — — 
to Kabul.” The Afghan writers, from the earliest down to Hafiz Rah- ex. 
mat Khan, thus describe the extent and boundaries of Roh; in fact, other | 
writers take their descriptions from Afykán accounts, but let it be particu- ud 
larly noticed that Ghar is not coptained within the boundaries given. Dow 
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— then further states: “This tract, in its fertile vallies, contained many j EM 
bE ©) separate tibe: Among the number of these was that of Book, Who: deir aa 
themselves from the princes of Ghor, whose family held the empire after 
uU the extinction of the race of Ghizni. One of the sons of the Ghorian — 
family, whose name was Mahommed Soor, having left his native counte 
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placed himself among the Afghans of Roh, and was the father of the tribe 
of Soor, who was esteemed the noblest among them,” 

Firishtah's account is vastly different. He says: “The name of Sher 
Shih was Farid, and his father’s name Hasan, who is (sic) of the people 
of the Afghans of Roh, When Sultin Buhlúl Lodi attained dominion, 
the father of Hasan, the Sür, who was named Ibrahim, having evinced a 
desire of obtaining service, came to Dihli," He then describes Roh, as 
mentioned above, and adds: “The Afghans there are of gpveral tribes, 
among which is the clan of Súr. They account themselves of the posterity 
of the Sultans of Ghar, and say that one of their sons [a son of one of that 
family] who was called Muhammad Sari [not Muhammad Sur, but son of 
Siri], in former days, having been made an exile from his native country,— . 
[If the Afghans were Ghürís, or the Ghürís Afghans, as it is pretended, and 
dwelt in Ghar, how could this person be an exile from his country among 
his own people, in his own country ?]—came among the Afgháns of Roh, 
and, as the correctness of his descent was verified to [the satisfaction of] 
one of the Afghan chiefs, notwithstanding it is not the custom of Afghans 
to give their daughters to strangers, that person [chief or head-man] gave 
his daughter to Muhammad-i-Sari, and made him his son-in-law ; and, from 
him offspring having sprung, they became known as the Súr Afghans | ht. 
Afghánán-i- Súr], and may be the greater of the tribes of the Afghans.” 

This is all Firishtah says on the subject, but he has himself misunder- 
stood or confused the Afghan tradition about this son of a Ghúri chief, 
with the other tradition about the Gharis, related by several authors, which 
I have referred to in note 7, page 32l of my translation of the Tabakat- 
i-Nasiri, which see; and is himself quite wrong in his aecount of the 
Afghan tribe of Sur. 

The earliest authority known on the descent of the Afghans, written by 
Afgháns themselves, is a work, said to have been composed by Shaikh 
Mali, a distinguished person among the Yusuf-zi tribe, between SLO H. 
and 828 H. [Buhlàl Ludi only eame to the throne of Dihlí in 850 H.]. and 
another composed by, or more probably at the command of, Khan Kaju, 
the celebrated Yüsuf-zi chief of the L00,000 spears. Td some time after 900 
H., nearly half a century before Sher Sháh's obtaining sovereignty, and 
which two works, written in Pushto, are the basis of the Táríkh-i-Háliz 
Rahmat Khani and the Khulásat-ul.Ansáb of Hafiz Rahmat himself, both 


of which I have translated ; and in those works there is no mention of the 


Ghúrí connection, The other works are: The Tazkirat-ul-Abrár of Ækhund 
Darwezah, a Tajik like the Ghúrís, not an Afghán; the Tawárikh-i-Ibrá- 
him Shahi; the 'Táríkh-i-Nisbat-i-Afághinah of Shaikh 'Abd-ur-Razzik 





 Matí-zí, styled also Bilá Pir, son of the great Shaikh Kásim, whose fine 





usoleum may still be seen near the walls of. as that of Ká- 
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sim Sulaimáni; the Táríkh-i Sher-Shahi of Shaikh "Abbas Sarwáni; the 
Mir-át-ul-Afághinah of Khan Jahan Ládi : the Makhzan Afghani of Shaikh 
Ni mat-ullah ; and the Ansáb-i-A faghinah of Farid nd-din Ahmad. The 
last also is silent on the Ghúrí connection 

The tradition (but not contained in Ferishtah, who quotes a totally differ- 
ent one, given farther on) on which the whole of the sovereigns of Dihli, from 
the Turkish slave Kutb ud-din of the Powerless Finger—and including his 
master Mu'imz-ud-dín Muhammad, son of Bahá-ud.dín Sam, since. it is 
because he is considered a “ Patan or Afghan,” that his Turkish slaves aro 
made “ Patans or Afghans’ of likewise—down to 'Alá-ud-dín, grandson’ of 
KhizreKhán, the last of the Sayyid dynasty, are all made Patans of, is as 
follows :— 

“In the khilafat of 'Abd-ul-Malik, son of Marwán [65 H. to 86 H.], 
Hajjáj, son of Yusuf us-Sakafi, was appointed to the leadership of 
an Arab army assembled for the conquest of Khurásán and Ghúri- 
stan, i. e, Ghúr; but some of the works previously quoted differ some: 
what, and say that Muhammad Hardin was nominated to the command 
of this army, and also Muhammad Kasim, sisters son of Hajjáj, son 
of Yusuf, who was the commander of the forces of Sulaiman, son of 
'Abd-ul-Malik, son of Marwan, in the year 86 H. Sultán Bahrám, 
ruler of Ghúr, who was descended from Zuhak, the Taji or Tazi, and 
contemporary with the Khalifah "Alí, had proceeded to Küfah, and present- 
ed himself before him, and had received from him in writing a grant of tlie 
government of Ghar. [See Tabakát-i-Násirí, pp. 3L2, 3l5, for another ver- 
sion of this.) This Sultán Bahram had two sons. ‘The elder was Sultan 
Jalál-ud-din Muhammad Husain, from whom is descended, in the third 
generation, Muhammad-i-Sürí. This seems to point to Muhammad, son of 
Súrí, mentioned in Tab. Nas. p. B3I9, who was the great great grandfather 
of the Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din Ghauri, son of Sam, the sovereignty over Ghar 


being in the elder branch of the family, who overthrew Rai Pithorá and . 


slew him, and who introduced Muhammadanism into Hindústán, and is 
sometimes called in Hind by the name of Shiháb-ud-lin. [Compare Tab, 
Nás., pp. 302 to 3 Pic d it will be seen whether this agrees with what the 


of the Gh Sultans, and their contemporary Maulana Fakhr- — 


ud-din Mubárak Sbáh says] The younger son of Sultin Bahrám was 
named Jamál-ud-din Hasan, who had a son, Mui'zz-ud-dín. Mahmúd, who 





‘again had a son, Shah Husain by name 


Which one of the elder branch was ruler of Ghúr on the occasion of 





Arab invasion, is not said, whether son or grandson of Sultán Bahrám; but | 


ds it is mentioned that Kamál-ud-dín Mahmúd, son of the 
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After stating Muhammad-i-Sürí to be the great great grandfather of 
Sultan Mu'izz-ud-lin of Indian renown, they again proceed to state that 
* on the authority of the Taérikh-i-Khurisin [some say, "T'árikh-i-Khurásás- 
ni], the Sultans of Ghür are descended from Zuhák, the Tazí, in this wise, 
Sultán Bahr&m, son of Jalal-ud-din, son of Sultan Mu'izz-ud-dín, son of 
Sultan Bahram, ete, etc." Here the former account seems reversed, and 
the first Bahram mentioned would seem to be intended for the so-called 
father of the Sultáns of Ghar, The writers of this tradition were probably 
una z are also, that the early rulers of Ghúr were styled Malik, never Sultan 
and that the very first who is styled Su/tin among the Muhammadan; 
sovereigns is Mahmud of Ghazni who was a Turk e 

“Shih Mu'izz-ud-din, father of Shih Husain [Shah likewise is neither 
a title, nor a name occurring among the Ghúrían family], after the subjuza- 
tion of his country, retired to Makkah, but his son Shah Husain, separat- 
ing from his father during these troubles, also left his native country and 
became an exile, He succeeded in reaching the tents of an Afghan funily, 
which happened to be encamped in the part he first reached, the tribe or 


s chief of which was Shaikh Batani, or Bah-Taní, or Tabrip, as he is also 


styled.” 

Before relating more of this tradition, I must mention that all the 
Afghans, without any exception whatever, Claim descent from "Abd-ur-ha- 
shid-i-Kais al-Laik, who was contemporary with Muhammad the Prophet of 
Islam, who, they affirm, supported the Prophet's cause, and aided him 
with his arms, and was styled by Muhammad * Patan,’ signifying the keel 
of a vessel; and all his descendants are, on this account, called Patáns, so 
the Afzhán annalists say ; and he is said to have died in the 40th year of H 
aged 87 years. Shaikh Batani or Tabrin was his son—one of three, viz., 
Sari, Ghari, and Tabrin, who are also respectively styled Sarraban, Ghar- 
ghasht, and Batani or Tabrin. Such being the fact, as related by all Af- 
ghán writers, the fribe could not have been considerable ; in fact, at the 
time in question, it consisted of three families 

“This noble-born youth", as Shah Husain is styled, " having reached 


the tents of Shaikh Batani’s tribe (family), was hespitably received and 


entertained. He appeared exceedingly devout, and by degrees Batani, a 
man of piety and austerity, hence styled Shaikh, took a great liking for 
him, treated him as a son, made him acquainted with all his affairs, and 
withheld nothing from him.  Bataní's sons, Isma’il, Ishbún (or Ishpún, 
as he is also called), and Kajin, treated himas a brother; and, as in the hills 
there is no concealment of females and no prohibition against seeing and 
meeting them in their family circle, a seeret attachment grew up on the 
part of Shih Husain towards Mati, Batani’s daughter; and, at last, mat- 
ters proceeded to such extremities, that Matá was found to be pregnant by 
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hím. Her mother advised Batani that Matú should be given to Shih 


Husain in marriage before this became known. He demurred, as he did 
not consider the fugitive youth a suitable match for his daughter. “The 
youth affirmed that his ancestors had been princes of Ghür, and asked him 
to send some one into that country and verify the truth of has statement. 
It was done, and Batani gave his consent ; and, shortly after, Bíbí Mati 
brought forth a son, which, being the fruit of an illicit amour was named 
Ghal-zoe, ghal in the Afghan language signifying ‘a thief’, and zoe, ‘a son’, 
therefore signifying ‘the thief-son’, the illicit son. From this son is said 
to be descended the great tribe of Ghalzí (sí, applied to the tribe is plural 
of zo, numbering, at this period, in all its divisions and subdivisions, near 
upon half a million of souls, and one of the two most numerous tribes of all 
the Afghán race. 

Another history in my possession, which I have not mentioned above 
among the others, and the author of which was a member of the royal tribe— 
the Sado-zis, the tribe to which the late Shah Shujá'-ul-Mulk belonged. 
He besides quoting his own Afghan authorities, mentions the Tawirikh-i- 
Salátin-i-Lüádiah wa Suriah-i-Afaghinah, and the Risálah-i-Akhbaár-i-Khad- 
kah, and gives a detailed account of the early history of the Afghans. The 
author styles Matú's father Tabrin only, never by the name of Bataní, and 
merely mentions that one of Tabrin's daughters had a son before the nuptial 
knot was tied, and adds “ end it is said that there was an illicit connexion 
between her and Mast "Ali Ghüri," whoever he may have been, but he does 
not, in consequence, turn the Ghúrís into ''Afgháus or Patans". ‘The 
Ghalzis, on the other hand, deny altogether the truth of this tradition. 

Before mentioning anything more respecting Shah Husain, the ** noble- 
born" Ghürí youth, and the sons he is said to have been the father of, on 
the authority of this tradition, I must by the following short table show, 
from the tradition itself, what relationship existed between the said Sháh 


Husain, by virtue of whose traditional connection with Bataní's, or Tabrin’s 


daughter, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad, son of Bahá-ud-dín Sám, 
the conqueror of Rai Pithorá, and the Ghúri Sultáns, before and after 
him, are all turned into Afghans likewise, and not only they, but their 
Turkish slaves, and their slaves, and slave's slaves likewise. 
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| á Sultan Bahrárm. 
[contemporary of the Khalífah "Ali,] descendant of Zuh&k, the Taxi or Taji, 
—————— 


I. Eldest son, Jalíl-ud-din Muham- L. Foungest són, Jamál-ud-din Hasan. 
mad Hunin. 


. 2. Shih Mu'izz-ud-dín Mahmúd, who 

2. Kamfl-ud-din Mahmúd, who was retired to Makkah. 
sont &s hostage to Walid, 3. Bháh Husain [contemporary with 
Hajjáj, appointed to administer the go. 
| vernment of Khurásún, 78 H.], who Aad = 
3. Son, nameless, [out as Ais non ia Bibi Mati to wife. 


called Muhammad-i-Séri, it i» presutmod ma 

therofore by me, to be Sari}, great groat- I, Ghalzi. 2, Ibrahim, — Ladi, 

grandfather of the last mentioned ander. properly Lo-e-day? “ho is e * he 
4. Son, nameloss, being the eldest legitimate son; and 3, Siá- 
6, n, nameless, ni. 


6. Son, nameless, 


7. Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad, son of 
Bahá-ud-din Sim, Sultán of Ghaznin, 
nsanssinated 602 H. ei 


Now what relationship existed between Sultón Mu'izztud-dín Muham- 
mad, son of Bahá-ud-din Sam, conqueror of Rai Pithorá, and establisher 


- of the Muhammadan power in Hindústán, whose descent is traced to Zuhák, 


the Tazi, (. e., Arab: by Persian-speaking people Taji, whence comes 
the name Tázík and Tajik, by which name the greater number of the « 
non-Afghán people of those tracts are still known. See Tab. Nás., page 
SOL) and the descendants of Bibi Matü's sons, whose father, by this tradi- 
tion, Sháh Husain was? Is there the slightest shadow of a reason why, 
even if this tradition were true, the rulers of Ghür, whether Maliks or Sul- 
tins, should be styled, as at page 50, Vol. L, of Dow's version of Firishtah, 
“Muhammad ofthe Súr tribe of Afghans, and in Brigg's version, page 50, 
Vol. I. “ Muhammad of the Afghan tribe of Siar”? and is there the most 
remote shadow of a reason why Sultán Mu'izz-ud-din's Turkish slave 
should be styled “the founder" of the Afghán or “ Patán" dynasty of 
Dihli, and all those Turkish slaves, and descendants of Turkish slaves, the 
Khalj Turks, and the Sayyids who trace their descent to Husain, grandson 
of Muhammad the Prophet, and are acknowledged by all Muhammadans to 
be his descendants—twenty rulers in all—should be styled the “ Patan” or 
" Pathan” kings of Dihli ? | 

From the error of calling the Ghürí Sultans “ Patans or Afyhána" 
emanates another error equally great; but, in this instance, it is the 


turning of Afghans into Turks! Wherever the Khalj tribe are refer- 


red to throughout Firishtah's work, Dow styles them * Chilligies', which is 
the name of no people, tribe, or race on the face of the earth, and in this he 


— ie followed by Maurice and some others ; but Briggs styles them by nearly 


their correct name, at least, for they are called Khalji as well as Khalj ; but 
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other writers have at once jumped at the conclusion and some evey shortly 
maintain that they are Ghalzis. For example, Mr. J.C. Marshman, who 
has written a History of India, “ at the request of the University of Cal- . 
cutta" and who says, * so far as historical truth can be discovered," he is 
prepared to vouch for the accuracy of the facts detailed in it, calla them 
GHILIIES ;—(page 53, Vol. I) “ the Afghan mountaineers of Ghuzni and 
Ghore, denominated the Ghiljes". There is ce tainly a great similarity 
between the mode of w riting the name of the Afghan tribe of Ghalzi Ce 
and the Turkish tribe of Khalj e Khalji — 

What Firishtah does say respecting the descent of the Afghans, but 
which is very different from their tradition previously given, is this: 
“When Khalid, the son of "Abdullah, was removed from the government 
of Kabul, (other authors of much greater authority than Firishtah relate dif- 
ferently, however) finding it difficult and dangerous to return into 'Trák-i- 
"Arab through fear of the newly appointed governor, under the guidance of 
the chiefs of Kabul, he proceeded into the*Sulaimán mountains, which lie be- 
teen Multan and Peshawar and between many other places, accompa- 
nied by his family and a party of Arab followers, and therein took up his 
residence. He gave one of his daughters in marriage to one of the chief 
men among the Afghans there, who had become Musahnáns. From this 
daughter of the “drab, Khalid sprung offspring who multiphed and acquired 
great repute, One of these was Lúdí, and another Súr; and the Afghans 
come from that party of "Arabs above mentioned. In a work, entitled 
Matla'-ul-Anwár, composed by one among the trustworthy, which Firishtah 
perused at Burhánpúr in Khándesh, it was written that the Afghans are 
Kibtiah (Coptsj", &c., &c., and there occur other statements foreign 
to this subject. 

The same writer also makes a-statement with respect to the Lüdi tribe, 
Vol l, p. 69 which is equally as incorrect as the preceding, and would 
cause some astonishment, as well as ridicule, among the people referred to. 
He says:—Beloli was an Afghan of the tribe of Lodi, now known as. 
the Lohani, which is engaged chiefly in the conveyance of merchandise 
between Hindustan and Persia." Nothing of the sort. Sir, son of 
Ismá'íl, who was the progenitor of the tribe of that name, had two 
brothers, each the progenitors of separate tribes, one of whom was named 
Nah, and he is the progenitor of the tribe of Núhání, which name 






has been corrupted into Lúháni. These are the people who act as the great 








carriers of merchandise in Central Asia. m Er 
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The * Masálik ul-Mamálik' states that “the Khalj are a tribe of 
Turks, which in former days—this work was written long before the time 
of Mahmúd of Ghazni—settled in Garmsir, between Sijistán and the region 
of Hind. They are in appearance and dress like Turks, and observe the 
customs of that race, and all speak the Turki language.” The same work 
also states in two or three places, that there is a town called Khalj in that 
part; and in the account of Jáj, also Cháj, of Máwar-án-Nuhr says that it 
is a populous and flourishing city, the people of which are Ghuzz and Khalj, 
all Musalmáns of the sect of Ghazi. 

The Ghalzis, so called after the illicit son of the tradition of Bibi 
Mata and Shah Husain, have no tribe, subdivision, or family among them 
styled either " Lodi" or "Súr"; bat two other sons were born to Bibi 
Mati, one of whom was named Ibráhim, who is surnamed Lo-e-daey, signi- 
fying in the Afghan language “ (he) is great or elder", respecting which 
name a tradition is attached which need not be related here. It has been 
corrupted or rather shortened, jnto Lodi and Ladi, and Ibrahim is the 
progenitor of the Lúdi tribe. From him sprung two sons, one of wham, 
named Siini, had two sons, Pranki and Ismá íl.  Pránki is the ancestor, 
eight generations back, of Buhlül, of the Sháhü Khel, a clan of the Ludi 
tribe, who, according to the authors I have been quoting, and as all educat- 
ed Afghans themselves will affirm, was the first of the race of 'Abd-ur-Ka- 
shíd Patan that attained sovereign power. He is the founder of the 
Lúdíah dynasty, but the thirtieth ruler of Dihli, counting from Kutb-ud- 
din, the Turkish slave of the Tajik Sultán Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad, 
son of Bahá-ud-din Sim Ghúri. 

From Ismá'il, brother of Pranki and son of Síáni, son of Ladi, sprung 
two sons, one of whom was named Súr, who had four sons, from one of 
whom, Yúnas by name, in the ninth generation, descended Farid, after- 


wards Sher Shah, who dethroned the second Mughul emperor Humayun, 


and was the first of the Súr division of the Lüdí*tribe who attained sover- 


eignty ; and Ahmad Khan, son of Saidü, afterwards Sultan Sikandar, his 


kinsman, was the last of the Afghan or Patán dynasty. The name Sur 
appears to have struck those who were in search of a mare's-nest, and they 
at once jumped at the conclusion, that, as Sari was the name of one of the 
Tajik chiefs of Ghür, and Ghar lay near the tract then occupied by the 
Afghans, the Ghúrís must be Afghans or Patáns and the Afghans Ghúris 
| so this error has been handed down from one writer to another 
P to this present day. Although Firishtah falls into error in supposing 
ri and Súr to be the same name and to refer to the same person, he neve 


“terns Ghürís and Turks into Afgháns or Patáns. 
— — One example more and I have done. At page I97, Vol. 2, Dow, 
under the reign of Ibrahim Súr, says: "In the mean time, Muhammad 
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(ste) of the Afghan family of Ghor, governor of Bengal, rebelled against 
Muhammad". Here again we have his own ideas inserted, for Firishtah 
knew better than to utter such an absurdity. "That author expresses 
himself in these words under the reign of Muhammad Shah, nicknamed 
Andhli, ‘the intellectually blind’, “ At this period, Muhammad Khan 4 
Súr, ruler of Bangalah, having raised the standard of hostility," &e. 
" Dow turns the kings of Gujarat and the Bahri rulers of Ahmadnagar 
into Patans likewise. Under the reign of Salim Shah, he says, (Vol. 
2, p. I9I) when mentioning his death: ‘‘ In the same year, Mahmud, fr. 
the Patan king of Guzerat, [He was the descendant of a Ták Rájpüt | 
from near 'Thánesar] and the Nizám of the Deccan, who was of the 
same nation, died." Compare Briggs here also.  Firishtah's words are 
these: “In this very same year, Mahmüd Shah Gujarati, and Burhán 
Nizám-ul-Mulk Bahri, likewise died." This Burhán-ul-Mulk was the 
son of Ahmad Nizim Shah, the founder of the Bahri dynasty and of 
the city of Ahmadnagar, who was the son of a Brihman of Bijánagar ~ 
who being taken captive in his childhood, was made a Musalman of, and , 
brought up as one of the slaves of Sultan Ahmad Shah Bahmani.” 

The renowned Afghan chief and poet Khushhal Khan, of the Khatak 
tribe, mentions the two Afghan dynasties in one of his poems. See my 
t Poetry of the Afghans’, page l97,_— 

s “ The whole of the deeds of the Patáns are better than those of the 
Mughuls ; 

But they have no unity among them, and a great pity it is. 

The fame of Buhlól and of Sher Shah, too, 7 undeth in my ears— 

Afghan emperors of India who swayed the sceptre effectually and well, 









For six or seven generations did they govern so wisely, $ 
That all their people were filled with admiration of them." a 
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On the Khyeng People of the Sandoway District, Arakan.— By Mason 
G. E. Fryer, Deputy Commissioner, Sandoway. 
(With two plates.) 
Pant I. 
Physical and Social Characteristics. 
Introductory. 
The great western mountain range of Burma is peopled by tribes under 
a great variety of names, of whom the Khyeng race is perbaps the most 
extensively diffused. The geographical limits of the people are comprised 
within the I8th and 2lst degrees of North latitude. The character of the 
region inhabited by the Northern Khyengs is described as rugged and inac- 
cessible, and their life a hard one; but the Khyengs here dwell on the 
fertile banks of streams, and can procure the necessaries of life without 
difficulty ; moreover, thougb still retaining their individuality, they are gra- 
dually adopting the more civilized mannera and the mode of agriculture of 
the Arakanese, 
. ‘The subjoined statement gives the Khyeng population in the districts 
of Arakan (Hill Tracts excepted) as it stood at the census of I872, together 
with the number of villages and houses :— 
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Physical Characteristics 
Table A. exhibits the age, weight, height, and measurement in length 
and circumference of the limbs of twenty-five male and twenty-five female 


Khy of average size, The weights are expressed in pounds avoirdupois ; 
the measurements in English inches and tenths. Four pounds, the weight 
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of her clothing and ornaments, have been deducted from each woman’s 
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In Table B. are given measurements of the head of the same persons 
in English inches and tenths taken by calipers, 


Tanne D. 
Head Measurements of the same Persons in English Inches and Tenthe 
taken by Calipers. 
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Column l expressi ia degrees the angle indicating the relation of the 
ear to the eyebrow. This angle is formed by a line parallel to the base of 
the brain with another line from the earhole to the superorbital ridge 

Column 2 shows the long diameter of the head, the measurement being 
taken from immediately above the top of the nose to the small bony projec- 


tion at the back part of the head 
Column 5 indicates the height of head measured from the earhole to 


about the centre of crown 
Column 6 gives the breadth from immediately above the external open- 


ing of the ear 
Column 7, the breadth from centre of parietal bones. 
Column 8, the breadth immediately above the temples 
Column 9, the interzygomatie or facial breadth, — — 
In the male the greatest breadth of head is the parietal. The female 
head is broadest just over the ear. As might be expected, there is no great 
breadth of forehead over the temples in either sex. 
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Considering how strongly brachy-cephalie* the Burman head is, the 
dolichocephalism of the Khyeng head form, as shown here, is curious, In 
proportion to its length, the female head is both broader and higher than 
the head of the male. 

The prevailing complexion of the people corresponds with No. 28, and 
the colour of the eyes with No. L, of Broca's tableau, The colour of the hair 
is black, but among the women patches of reddish brown hair occur some- 
times, generally at the erown of the head. 


Individual and Family Life. 

Customs.—Under this head are included the usages observed at births, 
marriages, and deaths. 

As regards the first, child-bearing is always assisted and by women. 
Deaths from child-birth are very rare. Labour is easy and seldom protract- 
ed, the woman generally goes to her work the following day. The infant is 
washed in clear rice water. | 

Boy's names are monosyllabic, but the girls have the particle pg or ma 
prefixed to theirs, The names are given either from a fanciful resemblance 
to some object, or with reference to circumstances occurring at the time of 
birth ; thus, if at the time of birth there occurred a great flood, a boy would 
be named Hlém, and a girl Pahlém, signifying “ great.” A child is weaned 
between the ages of eighteen months or two years. Puberty takes place 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen, at which period the disfiguring ope- 
ration of tattooing the girl's face is usually performed. 


As regards marriage, When a young man wishes to court a girl, he 


visits her by appointment at night in her parents’ dwelling, taking with 
him some trifling present; if subsequently approved by the parents, he 
lives in the house, After some months, and indeed if poor, after the birth 
of one or two children, the ceremony of taking the girl to his house takes 
place amid much feasting and dancing. On reaching her new home, the 
priest performs the ceremony of introducing her to the protection of her 
husband's household god by winding a thread seven times round the girl's 


mii 


times they inquire what the sufferer dreamed of the night previous ; if an 


© The terms brachy-cephalic and dolicho-cephalic are employed in this sense, iz, 
: proportion of "80, or more, to icoo. the head is 





laced in bó brachy-cophalic category 
0 to oo, in the dolicho-cephalic. 
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where it is below that proportion, or loss than. 
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has been the subject of the dream, a buffalo or hog would be sacrificed ; 
but if, as is commonly the case, the invalid bad dreamt of an ordinary 
occurrence, such as crossing the creek in a boat, the sacrifice of a dog would 
be ordered, in which case a raft composed of stems of the plantain tree 
would be constructed, and a dog killed and placed thereon with a small 
quantity of rice-beer. The raft is then pushed into the stream, every one 
present pelting it with stones; care is taken, however, that the dog is 
subsequently brought back to form materials for a repast. 

When death occurs in a family, the corpse is laid out in the house, a 
pig or other animal is killed, and great and prolonged feasting goes on, The 
day after the event, a dead fowl is tied to one of the big toes of the deceased, 
and an attendant priest thus apostrophizes the corpse—" Oh spirit! thou 
hast a long and wearisome journey before thee, so a hog has been killed 
upon whose spirit thou mayest ride, and the spirit of this dead fowl will so 
- terrify the worm guarding the portals of paradise, that thou wilt find an 
easy entrance." The corpse, followed by the relatives and friends of the 
deceased, is carried to the outskirts of the village and burnt. All wait un- 
til the burning is over; water is sprinkled on the ashes and bones of the 
skull, hands, and feet; about nine or ten in number, having been selected, 
are curried back to the village in a vessel and deposited in the shed erected 
for the feasting. After seven days have elapsed, more feasting takes place, 
and the bones are then finally conveyed for burial to some distant moun- 
tain, which is the ideal place of interment of the ashes of their ancestors. 
In cases of violent death, as for example by drowning, or from the attack 
of a wild beast, the corpse and all the relatives of the deceased are tabooed 
by the community until a buffalo or hog has been handed over to the 
headman for sacrifice and feasting; even then the body may not be taken 
into a house, nor is a dead fowl attached to the corpse. 

On all oceasions of marriages, deaths, and domestic entertainment, the 
company is divided into what are termed inside and outside feasters, in 
other words into hosts and guests; for example, at the entertainment after 
cremation the bones in a vessel are placed at one end of the shed surround- 
ed by pieces of pork and other greasy-looking dainties; next are seated two 
priests, in front of whom is placed a pot of rice-beer, which has a cover 
perforated with three holes, one in the centre to admit of a slender piece 
of bamboo being placed upright, and one on each side to receive a reed 
passing into the beer. When a feast is held in a house, the reed towards 
the sleeping chamber is the inside reed through which the host and his 
relatives imbibe the beverage; out-of-doors the inside is that on which the 
host and his people are sitting. — After sucking, each person replenishes the 
vessel with water in proportion to the quantity of beer supposed to have 
been taken out, 
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Pork is regarded the choicest food, and when the husband brings his 
wife into her new home, he provides that food for her and her family, while 
he and his relations eat fowls. At funeral repasts the relatives of the 
deceased eat pork, and the guests have fowl provided for them. — These 
points of etiquette are scrupulously observed, and breaches of them subject 
the offender to fine. 

Laws, — The average number of houses in a Khyeng village is fourteen, 
and in each of these little communities there is a head called Tayi or Nan- 
dayi. ‘The office passes from father to any son he considers best qualified 
for it; in default of such a successor, the office may be held by the father's 
brothers ; but it never passes out of the family ; when extinet, the village 
has to join another community. The Nandayi presides at all festivals, 
settles disputes, and acts asa priest in conjunction with the elders of the 
village. There is another person, however, who ranks higher than the 
individual just named, he is the Dek mo tayi, í. e. land-proprietor's tayi. 
Tradition says these men formerly received grants of land from the kings of 
Arakan, and were invested with supreme authority over all offenders within 
the dimits of their respective grants; they received a share in the produce 
of the soil, and enjoyed the taxes levied upon all tabooed persons. Though 
no longer enjoying these rights and privileges, they are held in much 
respect, Marriage is a contract dissoluble at the will of either party : no 
dowry is given. On the death of the parents, two-thirds of the property 
pass to the eldest son, the remainder is divided among the other sons ; 
women are deemed ineapable of holding or transmitting property. Adop- 
tion is considered proper, even if there be children by marriage, If a hus- 
band take an adulterer in the act, he claims a gong and buffalo from him ; 
he may also chastise his wife, but she is not divorced. Nor will a Khyeng 
divorce his wife if she is barren; those that can afford it, sometimes under 
such circumstances, take a second wife. When a dispute has been settled, 
the reconciliation is effected in the following manner :—the parties and 
their witnesses assemble before the elders, and a cup of water is placed 
‘before them into which a spear, dagger, or celt, has been dipped, the dis- 
 putants each take a sip of the water and agree to pay_a fine if they continue 


ss the quarrel. Trial by water ordeal is practised ; the Person who keeps his 
= head longest under water is adjudged innocent. The principal parties may 
_ either perform the ordeal themselves or hire persons to do so. i 





Religious Rites and Ceremonies.— The religion of the Khyengs confines * 


VI itself almost exclusively to the propitiation of spirits by offerings and sacri- - 
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locs, dogs, and fowls, are sacrificed, and immense quantities of rice-beer 
consumed. The three principal festivals are Nando, Plaung-hio, and Konde, 

The Nando takes place in March or April, in front of the Nandayi's 
house who conducts it. Every one in the village contributes towards it, A 
hog, dog, two fowls, and three large pots of rice-beer are offered, and invo- 
cations for a favourable season and other blessings are mumbled by the 
priests to the spirits of the village. 

The Plaung-hio is a festival in honor of Jupiter Plavias, and should 
by rights be held annually just before the rains set in, but owing it is said 
to the expense attending it, it is only celebrated about once in every eight 
or ten years. At this feast buffaloes are sacrificed, oblong stones two or 
three feet long and five or six inches in diameter, procured from the creeks, 
are set up vertically at the lower end of the village, in number equal to the 
buffaloes to be sacrificed, ‘he animals are killed and their blood is poured 
over the stone. Any sufferer from sickness who can afford it, may olfer a 
sacrifice to this spirit, provided he has first obtained permission from the 
Dek mo tayi. The use of the upright stone is curious, and seems to point 
to some connection with Phallus worship. Captain Latter already re- 

“marked (Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, I846), that the Khyoung-thas 
of the Koladyne river make offerings at stones which “ are rough represen- 
tations of the Lingum and the Yoni.” 

The Konde is celebrated every year for three years, and after a lapse of 
three years is again celebrated annually for three years. Its object is to 
propitiate the Konde spirit and his brother and sister, in order to avert 
sickness and other calamity ; at this feast pigs are slaughtered. At the 
lower end of the village three miniature huts of bamboo are constructed side 

by side, and a small stone placed in each, together with portions of pork 
‘and some rice-beer, prayers are offered, and the proceedings terminate with 
much feasting. 

The above are the principal festivals or sacrifices, but there are many 
minor spirits to whom worship is paid as cireumstances require, 

| Habitations and Domestic Life.—'l'he houses of the Khyengs are con» 
2 structed of wooden posts which vary from 9 to l6 in number; the walls 
E and floor are made of bamboo matting, and the roof is composed of grass or 
^. leaves. "The length of a house varies from I2 to l6 cubits, and it is about 8 
या to I2 cubits broad; there are two apartments, the sleeping and the cooking, 
—  — with an open verandah in front of the latter; the flooring is raised some 
= 4 or 5 feet from the ground, and the swine and poultry are enclosed beneath 
L2 dt. (Fide Plate VII.) On festive occasions the Khyengs eat hogs, dogs, 
— and fowls, And use abundance of a fermented liquor made from rice, which 
| they call Fi. All animals are eaten by them exgept the tiger, bear, and otter. 





— heir clothes are woven and made at home, and the manufactures, though coarse 
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are durable and good, Indigo grown by themselves is the chief dye made use 
of. The male dress is a strip of blue cloth folded round the hips and passed 
c between the legs with an end hanging down before and behind, and by way 
of head covering a strip of cloth is wound round the head. The women 


wear a loose blouse reaching to the knee, very open at the bosom and back = 
of the neck, and furnished with slits at the sides for the arms ; beneath they = 
wear a short close petticoat. Work in the fields and hill-clearing, together — 

with basket-making, occupy the time of the men. The boys look after the 

domestic animals. The women are employed in spinning, weaving, and C» 
cooking; they also assist the men in the fields. The loom is an effective ^ 


but very primitive arrangement, The ends of the beam farthest from the 
weaver, around which the warp is wound, are fastened to two pegs driven 
in the ground; the weaver seated on the ground has the near beam, round 
which the warp passes, resting on her lap, the ends of which, together with 
those of another beam which presses the upper warp threads on the lower, 
are fastened to the sides of a broad strip of hide against which she leans ; X. 
transverse pieces of bamboo, turned by the hand, cause the warp-threads to 
rise and fall as required, and as the threads are opened the shuttle is thrown 
across; on the reversal of the warp another opening is made, which is simi- 
larly crossed by the shuttle. : 

The Khyengs call themselves Hiou or Shou, and state that the Shin- > 
doos, Khumis, and Lungkhes, are members of the same race as themselves. 
They have a tradition that they came down many years ago from the sour- 
ces of the Kyendweng river, but they possess no written record of their 
descent; they are fond, however, of singing rude ballads, which portray the 
delights of their ancient country, a specimen of which is here given— 
- l. ania la chan don a khoa, eeðe 

2. htoan ză na baleng a hpúan a, ee Se 

3. apdk a poichi a oft mlü a, ee Ge 

4. htoan ză na baleng a hpüan a, eeée ~“ 

5. ané ye olo ve dimo e, eee 

















6. sishoelo po e hnaung e, ee óe - 

7. son shoe atoan e ey e,ee 6 6 e 

8. Kanau o sugm ei o htui yo, e e e. . 

* Translation. 

]. To the upper (country of the) Kyendweng (river), es Á | 
2. To the level (plains of the) baleng and dry htoan (grasses), =. 
3. To the brick (walled) city of our forefathers, ° : 2 


4. To the level (plains of the) baleng and dry htoan (grasses), 
zy. — 5. Which are so charming (lit. not a little charming), * 
6. Let us hic, come along! Ts 







> 
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7. Let us haste with every speed, 
8. Oh my fairy-like young brother! 





PART II. 
Grammatical Notes on the Language. 

As the Khyeng or Hiou language does not possess a series of letters by 
which to express elementary sounds, the Roman alphabet will be used for 
that purpose, and so far as it is applicable to this language the admirable 
system of orthography adopted by Professor James Summers in his Hand- 
book of the Chinese Language will be followed. 


The system of orthography adopted. 
l, VOWELS, SIMPLE AND COMBINED. 


Form Value of each. Short value. 
$ í as í in police. bit. 
e časa in fame; á in fahig (Germ); é in méme 
(Fr. bet. 

"a dasa in father. bát. 
a a as a in organ, bút, 
o óaso in mo, nót * 

ó as 6 in Löwe (Germ); or au in sæur (Fr.) 

u as uw in rule. ball. 

i was u in lune (Fr.); iin Mühe (Germ.) eu in peutétre (Fr.) 
ie čas ie in pied (Fr.) ; yea (Eng.) vé in yesterday. 

ia ia as ia in lia, plia (Fr.) ; ja (Germ.) vá in Yankee. 

to ið as io in million (Fr.). yd in yacht. 

du düas ewin kew, yew, ju in juchhe (Germ.) 
ei as ei in sein (Germ,); ie in pie (Eng.), or ei in height. 

P at as ai in aisle. ~ 
| au as owin cow. 
ot as oi in voice. 
j ut as ui in ruin. 
: 2. THE CONSONANTS, SINGLE AND COMBINED. 

b aa in English. : 

ch as ekin hatch. 

d as in English; d pronounced by bending the tongue as far back 

as possible. 
g as g in good; never g as in gin. 
h as h in heart; before í and ú a strong aspirate, nearly sh. 
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l asl in dine; las lrin wheelrim, 
masm in mine. 

n as m in mine; ng as in anger. 
pas p in pine, 

r asr ið run. " 
$ ass in see. 

Shas sh in shine. 

t as í in fing. 

t'as t0 im way, 

yas y in you. 

£ asz in English. 


Adopting Mr. Beames' system of classification, the Khyeng language 
belongs to the Lohitic or Burmese class of the Turanian family. Its struc- 
ture is monosyllabie, consisting of roots or stem words which undergo no 
change except for the purposes of euphony. As the alformatives are for 
the most part words which have lost the power of separate existence, the 
language is in the agglutinated stage, It is very simple in construction 
and expression, but elaborate in its tones, 

One or two of the most marked ones are here indicated : 

The acute accent over a letter or syllable indicates a rising tone of the 
voice as when raised at the end of a question. 

The grave accent over a letter or syllable indicates a falling tone of the 
voice, 

The horizontal stroke above letters indicate an emphatic stress to be 
laid on the pronunciation of the syllable over which it appears. 

Final consonants are often mute, they are formed in the mouth but not 
always pronounced unless a vowel follows. In this sketch final consonants 
in italics should not be sounded. 

4 Ox Nouxs, 

Khyeng words of this class may be divided into :— 

l. Nouns Primitive, i. e. such as are monosyllables bearing their pri- 
initive signification. 

2. Nouns Derivative, i. e. such as are formed by the addition of some 
| native syllable. | 
— — Composite, i. e. such as are formed by the union of two dif- 
ferent roots. e 

Primitive Nouns or those which are monosyllabie, are such as the fol- 
lowing :— “ 








did 


ge s S 
l I ^ » " - * á 
a ff" p 
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There are, however, few stem-words which are strictly monosyllabic, 
Most of them take adjuncts cither as prefixes or suffixes, or both, which Mr. 
Hodgson has termed ‘ differential servile particles’, and no doubt, as he justly 
remarks, * the basis of these languages is a small number of monosyllabic 
“roots bearing necessarily many senses ; hence to distinguish between those 
“ several senses is the chief function of the servile adjuncta of the roots.’’* 
Many of these serviles are inseparable, as for example " ka? and * kh' in kahni 
the sun, and khlo the moon ; others again are scissile in composition, as for 
example the prefix ma and suffix ht of makuht, the hand, in "kie ku nü', 
my thumb. 

Derivative nouns are such as are derived from verbal roota, whether 
living or obsolete, and which acquire the form of substantives by the addition 
of a formative prefix such as a or ma; e, g., 


aak a fragment from ak to break. 
amlak a loving from mlak £o love (obsolete). 
mahau æ speaking from hau — fo speak. 


Composite nouns are such as are compounded of two roots, the first of 
which may be said to stand in the genitive ease. The members of the com- 
pound may either be two nouns, or two verbs, or a verb and noun combined ; 


e. 9., 


on duam lit. remaining place, a seat. 
ik duam lit. sleeping place, a bed. 
kho mik lit. foot's eye, the ankle. 
nago han lit, dragon's yatening,- a rainbow, 
mahau kho lit. speaking aperture the mouth. 


Diminutices are formed by affixing ‘so’, signifying liftle, to words, as 
khlaung so, a lad, 
. ‘The distinctions of number and gender are made in sa similar way by 
affixes, 
z Or NUMBER. 


There are three numbers, the singular, dual, and plural. The noun or 
pronoun by itself indicates the singular. ‘The dual is expressed by the par- 
ticle * hoi’, signifying a pair or couple. The plural is expressed by the fol- 
lowing particles all signifying many, hio, loi, tak, nú. Thus, when the sub- 
ject of conversation is understood, a Khyeng would say ‘ nahói sit u', the tico 
are going, or without using the pronoun ‘sit à hói' ; but a Burman, having 
no dual, would under similar circumstances commit the solecism the two 


Ding all 


© Hodgson's * Mongolian. Afinities of the Crucqsians’ in Jour. As. Soc. Beng., isoq, 
to ब 


note 
" a ^ 


rw 
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Or GENDER. 
Gender is marked by affixes indicating sex; thus, pahto male, and 
nahto female, are affixed to khlaung man, to express the gender. 
The general female affix is * nil’, signifying fecundity, as à nü a hon. 
The male affix for birds, and also occasionally for fish, is *hlui', as 
á hlui a cock. 
The male affix for quadrupeds nnd reptiles seems to be "htsa, as kie 
htsa a tiger; hpo htsa a snake (male). 
The male affix for the dog kind is * han’, as ui han a dog. (male). 
The following are forms derived from the Burmese, e. g. wok-hpa a hog i 
non hti a buffalo (male) ; mui bo an elephant (male). 
Or CASE. 
Those relations of words to each other which in inflected languages are 


termed Cases, are exhibited by the following particles affixed to the noun or 
pronoun— 


ku or gu of, the genitive particle. | 
a to or för, the dative particle. 
ügu Jrom, the ablative particle. 


The genitive particle is more frequently understood than expressed ; the 
Case is then indicated by the juxtaposition of the two substantives, the for- 
mer being understood to be in tlie genitive case, 


Ox Pronouns. 

Personal Pronouns. 'The personal pronouns have two forms, (a) a se- 
parate, full; and (4) a contracted form.* In their contracted state they 
blend themselves alike with nouns and verbs. 

The nominative case of each personal pronoun in its full and contract- 
ed forms is here given in the three numbers : 





> 3 





FETT, ee: NI EN 





c a 
* 
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When the sense is complete without it, the full form of the personal 
pronouns is often omitted. 

The contracted form of the second and third persons is more frequently 
understood than expressed, as—pón a dn à hoi (they) two dwell in a forest. 

The contracted form of the third personal is often used as a nominative 
affix thus, anil ná apo ná naso yok hmu ázú kát à hói, the parents wopt on 
seeing their child's corpse. 

Demonstrative pronouns are the following :— 


— — —— | — PLURAL 











ni This ni hói Thete two. ni hio These 
to to to 
s That | hôi Thom fio. hio Thors 
i toni toni toni 
^ 





— — - — — — — — — — — — ~ 


Ni this, and to or toni that, with the dative affix, become * nia’ here, and * to a* 
there; with the ablative particle águ, hence and thence, The more distant 
there is expressed by * sówa' or * sóbra', 

" Relative Pronouns. Of these there are none in the language. The idea ` 
of relation is periphrastically expressed by a verbal root with the genitive 
particle affixed coupled with the object; thus the man who runa would be 
‘son gu khlaung’, the running man. ; 

Interrogative Pronouns. These are‘ ani’ who, "ani ku’ whose, * baung’ 
and ‘pi’, which, what. 














| ON ADJECTIVES. 

 Adjectives are usually placed after the nouns they qualify. They do 
not alter their terminations to express either number, case, or gender ; indeed, 
many words have a substantive, adjective, or verbal, signification according 
to their position in the sentence. 
The Comparative degree is formed by the word ‘san’, great, placed 
— before the adjective, thus—ahpói good, san ahpói better. — 
Phe word ‘lon’ more is used synonymously with the English word than ; 
75 th m toni lon a ni hboi moi u, this is better than that, 
ss Phe Superlative degree is expressed by the word * hök“ very, much ; thus, 
= pihém hak kugm pihio moi u P how old is the eldest ? 
— —— | " Or NUMERALS. 
lowing is the cardinal series of numbers adopted by the 

—— y" 
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l hot | 20 goi 

2 hni 2l goi ne puzihot 

8 htum #0 htum gip 

$4 mli BI htum gip pumhot 

5 hngo 40 mli gip / 

: —* apes mli S pumhot 4 

pia hot 

8 ship JÓL pin lon ne pumhot 

9 mo ]2I pia goi ne pumhot ‘aft 
IO ha or hnga I000 pia hnga. m 
Jl ha ne pumhot I00l pia hnga lon ne pumhot 


32 ha ne puhni 
The numerals 2, 8, 4, 5, 6 0, are borrowed from the Burmese ; * goi 
twenty is evidently a corruption of the Chittagong ‘ kuri' ; goi ne pumhot 
is ficenty with one; htum gip, thirty; wli gip forty, up to ninety, signify 
three claps, four claps of the hand, the word * gip' being a corruption of the E 
Burmese word *akhyet', a stroke or blow; pia lon ne pumiliot is one hundred 
morc with one. 


The same peeuliarity in the use of numerals which characterizes the - 
Burmese and other Turanian tongues, exists in a modified form in Khyeng. i 
When applied to mankind, the exponent particle * pum’ a body or thing is á 
usually prefixed, as ‘khlaung pun htum' three men; and in reckoning of a | 
group of individuals or things, the computation proceeds thus * pumhot, 

pun hni’, ‘pun htum’, ‘pum mli ke. When the numerals are applied to 
individuals of the brute creation, they are preceded by ‘ zum’ for quadrupedes, 
‘and * hték' for fish, each signifying a brute animal; and ‘yum’ a creeper 
for reptiles. But these particles are rarely used.* 


Ox Venns. e 

Most verbs in Khyeng are formed from the abstract root by the addi- 
tion of certain prefixes and affixes. | 
In the Indicative mood the verb is in its simplest state, unconnected ——— 

with any other to modify its operation — 
There are three tenses, the Present, Past, and Future; the affixes to 

denote these are for the Present ‘u’ ; the Past ‘ niu’, or more commonly with | 

the auxiliary ‘bri’, as ‘bri niu’; the Future ‘el’, which perhaps may be a 

contraction of the root * woi' £o wish. — — 
usually i | takes ék as a prefix the tracted r form « | | 








«^. 
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The letter n frequently precedes verbal roots whose initial letters are 
k, g, t, d, ch, z; and the letter m those roots which commence with porb 

Roots ending in * auk" sometimes for the sake of euphony change the 
* auk' into * o', as—* kie ka klauk w J am falling ; "agyat klo u! he is falling. 

The following will serve as a model for the variations a Khyeng verb 












undergoes. 
‘Pek, to give. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Singular, 
. l. kie kapek u I give. 
2. maun napek u ‘Thou givest. 
V e 3. ayal napek u He gives. 
Dual. 
l. kie hni mapek u We two give. 
2. naun hni mapek u Y í 
nahói napek u | e two give. 
9. aya! hni mapek u | Th EA 
nahoi napek u y ume B 
Be Plural. 
—* L. kie me mapek u We give. 
2. naun me mapek u Ya riv 
— nahio napek u | og 
b, 9. ayati mapek u : 
M | yati hio napek u - | They give. 
4* 
T Pasr TENSE. 
~ ^. Singular. 
p að Á l. kie kapes niu I gave. 
ib ~; ` 2. naun napek niu Thou gavest. 
oe | 3. nayat napek niu He gave. 
EX. » In the same manner through the dual and plural numbers, 
MET Forvne TENSE. 
PCS Singular. > 
a 4. kie kepek ei I shall give. 
EM id 2. naun napek ei Thou shalt give. 
gut 9. nya/napek ei He shall give. 





And so on through the dual and plural numbers, | 
"The pe form is denoted by the genitive and dative particles * 
the ezése son gu khlaung’ the running man; ‘tohmu ’ 








M 
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As in most other uninflected languages, the Imperative mood is confin. 
ed to the second person. It is indicated by the particle "e" affixed to the 
root, thus " pek e! give thou; * sit ©’ go thou. 

The Infinitive mood, as in Burmese, is generally expressed by the 
future tense, thus— kie avat a sit ei ka hau niu’ 7 told him to go. 

There are certain roots which are constantly used as auxiliaries. They 
assist in forming the various parts of the verb with which they are conjoin- 
ed. Nearly all of them are roots which have lost the power of a separate 
existence, 


The most common of these auxiliaries are— 
First. "Those which perfect the notion of the primitive — 
(a) bri (to finish) 
tua zei bri niu, the work is now finished, 
(5) mak (to complete) 
ui nað mak niu, the dog ate it up. 
Secondly. Those which denote power, obligation, ke. 
(a) kho (to be able, can) 
kie kasi? kho u J can go. 
(6) hpa (lawfu], right) 
sit hpa u (yor) should go (lit, it is proper to go) 
(c) la (to get, obtain) 
boyó pihio mbek lei mó how much shall (I) give (you) Sir? 
Thirdly. Those which denote desire, effort, risk, &c. 
(a) woi (to wish) 
kie kasi£ woi u Z want to go. 
(०) sok (to try) 
pliso kie ka ik sok u J will try and sleep a little. 
(c) da£ (to dare) 
naun nasif dat u mo will you dare to go? 
(d) bo (to return) 
hőt à lo bo e come again to-morrow, 
There are two auxiliary roots whose application is not fully understood. 


They are ‘ey’ and ‘nauk’ (in composition the latter is frequently changed 
into " not). One of their functions would seem to be to give a verbal signi- 
fication to words borrowed from the Burmese or other language. Their use _ 


will be best illustrated by examples. 
hr sif nauk u he goes courting ur 





"ES FF, 











J use of to supply the deficiency 
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Here " kói" and ‘shang’ are evidently corruptions of the Burmese words * kyo” 
and * htéu', 

The root ‘ey’ affixed to the root ‘sun’ (to bear, suffer) helps to form the 
passive voice, thus * kie tuk ka sun ey u! Z am killed; * kie deng kasun ey u! 
Lam beaten, but it is rarely used, 

There appear to be only three substantive verbs, namely, * moi’ fo be, 
exist ; ‘shi’ to be true; and * ti" fo be, thus: 

kie nam zam kamoi u, I am the village elder, 
shi ba, it is, yes | 
pikha ti u, what is it? 

The Interrogative particle is ‘mo’, added at the end of a sentence, as, 

* Naun a shami mói ù mo’ have you children? If there is any other word 
in the sentence implying interrogation, it is frequently omitted, as * naun 
ani Q who are you ? 

The suppositional particles ‘a’, ‘na’, or * dina’, implying if, are affixed 
to the verbal root, which drops the prefixed contracted pronoun, as, * kie zei 
kho na kazei ei" J will do it if I can. 

The negative verb does not take the prefixed contracted pronouns, To 
express simple negation, (]) the letters n, m, or mb, may be prefixed either 
to the verbal root, to the particles of tense, or to both; (2) the hard 
initial consonant of a root, such as k, t, p, and s, is changed into its corre- 
sponding soft consonant g, d, b, and z; (3) the root often requries the sub- 
stantive verb as an auxiliary. 


shi ba if zs. nshi nu i£ is nof. 

sif hpa u (you) may go. zit hpa mbu (you) may nof go. 
kie kapek u J give. kie mbek shi nu J am not giving. 
king à mó is he well? ngang nu (Ae) is nof well. 

kie ka klauk u I am falling. kie nglo nu J am not falling. 

ya kói no ú mó ís she pretty goi no nu (she) is not pretty 


Prohibition may be expressed either by the particle ‘in’ or €n’ imme- 
diately after the root, as ‘sit e! go (thou), ‘lo e? come (thou), * zit án e" go 
(thou) not, ‘lone’ come (thou) not; or by the particle ‘ti’ immediately 


after the root and its auxiliaries as— zit la shi di’ (you) must not go; ‘hot 


a lo ei ti’ come not to-morrow, 


Apverns appear to be used indiscriminately in composition. 
language being poor in conjunctions, participles are largely made 





Post-posi 
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The construction of the language is simple and inartilicigl. In a sen- 
tence the nominative usually comes first, the object next, the verb last. 
The language is remarkable for its three numbers and its system of prelixed 
pronouns, It is probable that both these peculiarities exist in the IKhumi and 
Kyo, and possibly may be discovered in the other hill tongues of Northern 
Arakan, In his sketch of the Khumis and Kyos,* Capt. Latter speaks of 
the exponent particles (termed by him numeral generic affixes) as being 
entirely wanting, though he suspected a better acquaintance with those 
dialects would reveal them. Colloquially a Khyeng rarely uses them, and f 
as he possesses a dual number, one is at first led to imagine that his lan- 
guage does not possess them; possibly a latent dual together with a like 
infrequent use of those particles by the Khumis and Kyos may have led 
Capt. Latter to imagine they were wanting in those languages. Again, he 
says the Khumis form their future by “ the addition of the affix * nák', which, 
when the roots end with a mute consonant often has the euphonic vocal ‘gi’ 
intervening: ‘ Kai tchek gá nák? I go or will go.” As regards the Kyos, he 
says,—" Ka isthe nominative affix, chiefly used with the noun in construction 
with a verb in the present tense. In which case the verb dispenses with its 
own affix of time." The vocal ‘gi’ in the one case and the nominative affix 
‘ka’ in the other, seem to indicate the existence of a similar system of pre- 
fixed contracted pronouns in those tongues. J 
A fable well known to Burmese scholars rendered into Khyeng and a = 0n 
. series of short sentences are appended in the hope that they will afford an ` 
insight into the grammatical structure of the language. > 
Fable of the two wild dogs and the tiger. 
In the olden time, two wild dogs lived in a forest, and after a while had 
t three young ones, à male and two females. Subsequently they quarrelled, and 
on dividing (their property) each took one of the females. The male which 
. remained, the mother claimed saying, -* He is my share, I have borne him 
about with me, with great suffering, therefore I ought to have him." The 
- father said, ** I being the husband and lord over my wife, ought to have ud 
him." Thus disputing they went to the abode of a tiger (to have their | í 
case decided), On arriving there, the tiger said,“ So you are come to me, are | 
| you!” and having given one of the young ones to the father, and one to az S 
Tr the mother, he eut the remaining male down the middle, and gave half to — 
| each of them. The parents looking on the dead body of their young one, | 
= lamented bitterly and said, “ My lord tiger, you have indeed made a divi — — 
sion, but not thus cruelly, alas, ought you to have done it!” Then thoy — — 
— threw down the dead body of their young one before the tiger, and : went — 
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In Khyeng 

Yokha, pom ui zun hni pon a on à hadi, kla ázu pom ui han zun hot 
pom ui nú zun hni atauk ey u; nawo nahau ey nü igh, pom ui nü zun hni 
pumhot zun hot hpé ey à hói. Pom ui han zun hot kiuün Ach, anü na-kie 
hólai ka khon u kie dön kg buan ey ei ashing ey u; apo ng-kie kapăyā ka- 
bot bo kie dön kabuan ey ei ashing ey u. Nawo nahau nú Agu akié tayi 
on dugn a sit à hói, hpo agi, akié tayi ng-kie on duan a nahpo ü! to aso 
zun hni, gnú a pumhot—apo a pumhöt—pek bri igi, pom ui han so zun 
hot kiuán igh amlüng a khon ughpe u. Anú ng apo na naso yok hmu igi 
kát à hói, akié tayi o! nikha ngsei ei nshàng ey nu ; naso yok akié hmon 
gon a tong u bo à hói. 


SENTENCES. 
English. Khyeng. 
Come here. ni a lo e. 
Sit down. nakho on e, 
Are you well? makang ba mó ? 
I am well. kakang ba. 
What is the matter ? pikha ti à ? 
'l'here is nothing the matter. . pikha ba ndi nu. 
What do you want? naun baung alii ey mó ? 
I want nothing. kie baung ba lü ey nu. 
Why have you come? kha ti nalo à ? 
The master called. aboi ma wui u. 
. Are you hungry ? bú andu ey mó ? 
Will you eat cooked rice ? bii na é ei mó? 
Are you thirsty ? tui nghei (or ngha) ey mó? . 
Will you drink rice-beer ? naun yü naok ei mó ? 
I will try a little. pleso (pron. pliso) kgok sok ei. 
Who are you ? naun ani ú ? 
I am the village elder. kie nam zim moi u. 
Of what race is he ? ya baung miu ij ? 
He is a Khyenz. ahiou (or ahiu) miu u. 
How does he live ? (what work) baung baung zei ii? 
He plants tobacco and chillies, and mákhü naling u, hómák naling u, 
sows cotton and sesamum, hpoi nahpo u, ashi nahpo u, 
Do you “understand ? naun nayauk sik ba m6? 
I do not understand. kie yu si nu. 
When will he come ? baung khoá lo ei mó ? 
He will come now. tua lo ei. 
Where are you going ? bain a sif yu? 


I am going to court that girl. to hon nü kie kg sif nauk ei, 








55 
English 
How many houses are in your vil- 
lage ? 
There are twelve houses. 
" Are all the women’s faces tattooed 


m your village ? 
They are all tattooed 
What does Pamblaung say ? 
"I am beautiful’, she says 


Ts she beautiful ? 

She is not beautiful. 

How old are you? 

I am thirty. 

How old is your wife ? 

She is twenty-five. 

How many children have you? 

I have four, one boy and three girls. 


How old is the eldest ? 

The eldest is seven. 

Is the youngest at the breast ? 

Yes, it is. 

Has it cut all its teeth ? 

Not yet cut. 

Iam going. Go not. 

व्‌ cannot come. 

fa I dare not go. 

You must not go. 

7 You ought not to go. 

Go before he comes. 

If you find it, bring it. 

If you wish to go, go. 

If you pull the cats tail, she will 
| you, 

If you go there, you will be struck, 

will do it, if I can 

A spen अ He is not falling 
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Khyeng. 


nan á iam pihió moi ú? 

hnga iam nhi moi u, 

naun nan à hnato zei zei gmhaung 
mashuan ù mó ? 

zeizei mashuan u, 

Pamblaung baung nahau ey mó. 

Pamblaung na, kie ka kói nauk u jaf 

nauk u, 

ya kói no u mé? 

gói no nu. 

naun kuam pi hio moi à mó? 

htum gip moi niu, 

páva kuam pi hio moi à mó? 

kapáya go kuam hngo. 

naun à shami moi à mó? 

pum mri mói u, pato pu'hot, hnato 
pun htum, 

ahlém hek kuam pihió mdi ù mó? 

ahlém hëk kuam she. 

amlek hë% sui ok mói à mó? 

ii, mói u. 

aho po mák à mó? 

bo mak hon nu. 

kie ka sifyu. Zit án a. 

kie nlo khó di nu. 

kie zi? dat shi nu. 

zit la shi di, 

zit hpa mb. 

nlo khlaung a sid e. 

naun khon dina lo bo e, 

sit woi da sit (d, euphonic), | M | 

min zam hómé hnük dinà mamplei 2 
èy či. — 

nann sóbra sit áná adeng ngsuney ei. 

kie zei kho ná, ka zei ei. £. 

kie kg klauku. aya klo u. 
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English. 

I love him. 

He loves me. 

I am pointing (with the finger), 

He is pointing. 

What is he pointing at ? 

Is the work finished ? 

It is not finished. 

Do you think it will rain ? 

I do not think it will rain. 

Is the village fur ? 

It is near, 

Who is coughing ? 

He is coughing (í. ¢., has a cough), 

What did you beat him with ? 
“I struck him with a stick. 
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Khyeng. 
kie aya kgmlak nauk u. 
kie namlak nauk u. 
kie kachi u. . 
aya namgnchi u, 
aya baüng nachi u. 
nazei pri u mó ? 
bri hon nu. 
yo oo ei nachign u mó? 
yo noo shinu kachian u. 
to nam hló à mó? 
aseng u, 
anku ani à? 
yanku shi u. 
naun gya baung ung deng u? 
htén bo nung kadeng u. 





Those men went with their bows to to khlaung hio gli ung pom wok hot 
shoot wild pig. ei sit u hid. हर 





PART III. 
A Vocabulary in Khyeng and English. 

The vocables in this section of the Vocabulary may perhaps be grouped 
under the following heads :— 

(a.) The generic or cognate, such as are common to the majority of 
the hill tongues, as for instance; *kghni" the sun; " khlo' the moon ; "kh 
air; ‘ui’ a dog. | 

(b.) The speeific or, perhaps more correctly, the dialectic, such as are 
peculiar to the Khyeng tongue: as for example; ‘ bliim’ a hill; * def! the 
earth ; * kiau' a mountain. 

(e.) "The foreign or such as are borrowed from other tongues, as for 
example * mlu' a fown, from the Arakanese * mro'; *anik' black, from the 
Burmese ‘anek’ ; * sonai' lime, from the Hindústáni * chüná '. 

‘The origin of these latter is indicated by the capital letters A, B, or H, 
being prefixed to them. 





A. 
a, post pos., at, among, for, în, to; 2, suppositional affix, if; 3, 
dative particle. —* 5 > 
(o digu, post pos., from, in, tive particle. ^ 
a, a fowl iva hii, a cock; — hlüi khong ७, the cock crows ; 
— nü, a hen, : | 
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aak, v., to break ; — so, a bit, fragment 
abo, n., a mushroom 
aböf, adj., white 
adön, n., a mat; — hio, v., to roll up a mat 
ahi, n., a yam 

k aham, n., an otter. 
ahüng, »., a musquito, 
qhau, n., speech pek, to abuse; — yauk, to tell, relate 
abaung, n., liquid, juice. 
ahboi, ahpoi, adj., good, handsome. 
ahé, n., an axe. 
ahö, n., firewood. 
ahéng, adj., green, alive. 
ahlém, adj., great, large, big. 
ahling, »., a thorn. 
ahlo, adj., far. 
ahlók, n., heat; — soat, v., to perspire. 

è ahlúng, adj., high, lofty, tall. 

A. ahmaung, adj., painted, ornamented ; — shuam, v., to tattoo 
ahmii, z., a kite (bird) " 
ahmuaf, n., the gall bladder ; with * mé", to blow the fire. 

B. ahmo, n., hair of the body, down ; 2, a feather. 
ahni or ahné, n., a wild dog. 
ghnü, z., the last, the space behind a thing. 
ahom, n., a creck, 
along, adj., empty, deserted. 
























=. 
abo, adj, dry. e x 
8 ahtũ, adj., new. * 
—* B. ahté, n., the fruit of a tree or plant. E FE 
yay ahti, n., blood; —— klong, n., a vein, ao 
t - ahto, adj. , acid, sour. 3 
st: eg ahtö, adj., angry. xu 
uu. ahto, m., an arrow. * 
Y ahtüi, adj., young, small. 3 
ahtuk, adj., deep as water Á 
B. akho, adj., bitter ; »., an aperture, hole | 
— — akié, n. a tiger 
aki, n., a horn, as ‘ non ki “buffalo s horn ; also, an angle, e 
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akü, n., help, assistance; 2, a spider, 
alak, n,, liquor, spirit, arrack. 
alei, n., a field, है 
ali, »., a crossbow; — wo, m., a quiver; — nkli, v., to bend the 
bow in order to string it; — hpo, t., to draw up the string 
in order to let off the arrow. 
alom, #., a road, 
alon a, adv., moreover. 
alo, n., a forest clearing ; adj., like, similar, 
aliin, #., a stone; exponent particle for round-like objects. 
am, n., a pot, utensil, 
amaung, 2., a dream. 
ambu ey, », to borrow. 
amé, n., the sky, clouds. 
amlak, obsolete n. ; — nauk, v., to love, to like. 
amlek, adj., small, young. 
amlüng, s. the mind; 2, the middle; — ta, v., to like, to be 
pleased with; — klauk, v., to resolve; — htö, v., to be 
angry. 
amuam, adj., broken, fractured, lame. 
an, the negative and prohibitive particle, 
ana, if, the suppositional affix. 
anau, n., a younger brother, offspring. 
bé, n., a younger sister (pron. ánübé.) 
andi, n., á scorpion. 
andu ey, v., to be hungry. 
anduam, n., a resting, a place. 
ani, interrogative pron., who. 
anik, adj., black. 
anku, z., a cough 
anteat, adj., tight 
tö, v., toawake 
aoi, adj., yellow 
apio, n, a fly. 
apeam, adj., old. 
apoung, n.,a wall; B. 
apok, n., a grandfather. 
apri, n., a bit, fragment. x 


6l 





— v., to clasp, cling to. . 


asa, #., à Worm 
 aseng, adj., near 


ashe, n., á star 


| gshing ey, ४. to be proper, right. * Tle 5 
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i B. asham,n., sound, noise. 
asheam, adj., red; — so, n., an infant, (a northern expression). 
ashaung, adj., light. 
ashau, adj., long. è 
asho, næflesh, meat. | 
asi, n., an elder sister. e 


asiam, n., a knife; — lop or nho, #., the blade of a knife; — ho, 
n., the edge of a knife. 

B. aso, adj., wet. f 
asd, n., a child infant; a diminutive particle. 
asi, adj., short. 

B. asoung, n., rice; — shé, cleaned pounded rice; — dé, uncleaned 

rice. 
ata, n., an elder brother. 
aui, adj., stinking, rotten. 
aung ०, gi., a crow. ^ 
awa, z., light, dawn of day ; 2, a casting net. 
awoap, n., a species of leech. 
ayam, n., night. . 
ayat, ya, pron., full form of third personal pronoun he, she, it; plur., 
ayau, adj., wide. [ayati, yati, they. 
uyauk, n., a bag. 
ayi, adj., heavy. | 
ayci, adj., weary. a 
ayong, adj., cold. 
ayok, n., a corpse, í 
B. 

ba, n., a kind of reed; 2, a euphonic affix. 
— leng, #., a kind of grass. 
— onp, n., lemon or other fragrant grass. 








N ba, v., to put into the mouth (as food, &c.). ^L 
a baan, adv., where. AS 
E: pa baung, inferrog. pron., which, what. 
E 5 : — —— kho-ð, adv., at what time, when. 
E n bà, adj., other, another — | £^ 
LS mbing, v., to shut, close as an aperture or door. . | 


; —— bó, a hill mushroom, 
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bú, n., cooked food, boiled rice; — am, a pot in which riee is 
cooked ; — am teap, the rice pot cover ; — andu ey, t., to 
be hungry, 

buat, buap, v., to cook. 

bugm, v., to get, obtain, 

bük bo, v., to push. 


C. 


chandon, n., the Khyen dwen River. 

che pui, n., an associate, friend. 

chetong kuht, n., the left hand. 

chi or che, n., the waist cloth worn by Khyeng males. 
sauk, v., to put on the waist cloth. 

chi, v., to point out, or at. 

chian, v., to think, suppose, be of opinion. 

chin ye, n., marriage. 





D. 

dat, v., to dare, auxiliary affix (not used singly), 

dex, n., the earth, ground; — moan, v., to be possessed of the 
spirit of the earth ; — heam hot, v., to make a propitiatory 
offering to the earth spirit. 

nde, v., to be disgusted. 

de, #., a thatched roof 

di, #., a kind of grass for thatching 

dei shop, n., a door; — mbing, v., to shut (as a door) ; — hii, v., 
to open (as a door) 


- din, euphonic affix, as * khoan din lo e', come down. 


dina, suppositional affix, if, should. 

do, an extended line. Exponent particle for long things. 
ndo, v., to sting as a bee, or bite as a snake. 

doam, adj., idle, lazy, stupid 

dong, v., to jump 

dön, adj., only 

dua£, v., to shampoo. 

nduam, v., to rest, cease from motion. 

dü, v., to die. 


to eat 
aff. of imperative mood, 
ei, affia of future tense and of infinitive mood 
. ek, n, dung, ordure ; 2, v., to ease oneself. 


ey, auxiliary affix. 
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G. 
gan, v., to be strong, powerful, violent. 
ngan, v., to kick as an animal, as ‘no nama ngan u! the buffalo 
kicks 
gang nu, v., to be not well, sick 
glék, n., a flash of lightning; — klö, v., to flash 
— ho, n., a celt, ancient stone implement 
ngon nu, v., to be busy, not at leisure, as * kie ngon nu’ I have no 
go, num. adj., nine, (leisure, L 
goi, num, adj., twenty. 
gu, #., a thing, a unit; genitive particle. 


ha, n., gold; — oi yum, a gold necklace ; 
ring; — takli, a gold armlet. 

ha, also ngha, num. adj., ten. 

han, v., to yawn; 2, to be rough, bad as a road; 3, masc. afix for 

hap, v., to be sharp as a knife, clever as a man. (dags. 

hbi, e. to catch, hold, as ‘hbi dina lo e" bring if 

hbo, euphonic affix 

heam, n., silver; — ha, silver and gold, wealth; — hot, v., to go 
with a propitiatory offering. 

hek, n., a louse, 

hék, v., to lift or take out; 2, superlative affix, very, much. 

hi, v., to ask, to question. 

hio (or sho), n., a coverlet, blanket ; — wo, v., to put on a cover- 
ing; — ankleit, v., to fold up a covering. 

hio (or sho), v., to roll up (as a mat or tobacco); 2,to be many; 
3, a plural affix. 

hiuap, or shuap, v., to loosen, untie. E" 

hle, v., to buy = 

hleát, v., to joke, jest. a 

hlém, v., to be great, large. a . 

hlo, n., a shield. 


as lightning ; 


— ku siap, a gold finger 


hloang, v., to expel, drive out. 5 | 


hlók, v., to be hot. 


hlüng, v., to be high, 


hlü, U., to rub, wipe. = 





E 


^» 
c 
— 









hömik, n., chillies. 
. hómé, n., a tail; a beard of grain 
hon a, post pos., above, overhead ; conj. yet, still. 


B. 
— hpiün, n., the gown worn by the Khyeng women ; 


त्क 
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— hnato, n., a woman, 


hnauk, v., to bark (as a dog); 2, to wear (as a garment); 3, to t 
put on (as a ring) 

hnaük, v., to hammer (as a nail or pez). 

hnaung, euphonie particle, please, 

hnga, also ha, num. adj., ten. 

ne pumhot, eleven, 

hngo, num. adj., five; 2, to be full, satisfied with food, . 

hngo, v., to growl as an animal. 

hngo, n., a fish; hap, scales ; pwop, gills; hling, 
dorsal fin; 70८ hling, ventral fin; — hómé, tail; 

sa, dried fish; — zi nei, salted fish; 
broiled fish. 

hni, num. adj., two. 

bni, n., a Khyeng woman's under-petticoat. 

hnio, v., to forget; — hté, n., a ntlon. 

hnoan, v., to smell. 

hno, or nho lop, n., a leaf. 























mono, 


. hno, v., to be blunt, as a knife. 


hnük, v., to pull, drag, draw out. 

ho, v., to fan ; 2, to wipe 

ho, v., to dry, set out to dry. 

hoan, v., to be young, budding, (obsolete). 

nü, n.,a virgin, maiden. 

hoap, v., to pull with violence. e 
hoat ey, v., to hinder, 

hoi, #., a mango 

hói, v., to be a pair or couple, dual affix 





hok, v., to bark as a deer 


hokka, n., the buttock 
holai khon or khoam, v., to meet with suffering, to suffer 


hot, v., to go, (obsolete) ; asan auxiliary it often gives strength to 
an active root, 
hot, num. adj., one; hot a, to-morrow, 


hpa, t., to be lawful, right, an auxiliary verb not used singly. के 
hpé, v., to allot, divide. 
hpean, v., to wear out or away, ` 


hio, v., to 
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mal 
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hpo, v., to arrive. 

hpo, v., to sow broad cast. 

hpo, #., a snake, serpent, 

hpoha, n., n husband. 

hpo i, n cotton; — yong, the cotton plant; — hté, the cot- 
ton pod; — nzi, cotton seed; — pé, dressed cotton; £ 
— hdeun, a bundle of cotton thread; — hdeun shuan, to m 
dye cotton thread. . 3 

hpuan, adj., level 

hték, n., a brute animal ; exponent particle for fish. P 

hti or nhti, n., iron N 

htin or htén, n., a tree; — haung, n. sap. 

hto, n., an arrow ; v., to change. 

B. htum, num. adj., three. 
hau, v., to speak, talk. 





E 
B. iam, 7. a house, dwelling; — sho, the verandah; — kadük, the 
inner or sleeping apartment; — go, the first or eooking-room, © 
B. ik, v., to sleep; — duam, n., a bed. 


K. 
. ka, contracted form of first personal pronoun. 
| kadi, n., the mantis religiosa. 
2s kadük, n. an inside part, a room. ; 
kahni, z., the sun, the sky, a day; — klü, v., to set, as the sun; 
— sauk, v., to shine, as the sun. 
` nkap, v., to hawk, clear the throat. * 
" kaf, v., to weep, cry * 
* khlo, »., the moon, lunar month; — hté, to wax; B. — luam, | 
to wane; — yói, the halo round the moon; — wa, to shine 
as the moon, n. moon shine; — soat, to rise; — plé, full 
moon. ő 
khlaung, »., a man, mankind; — hap, a shrewd, sharp fellow ¿— s0, — — 
a child, a youth; — hli, a braggart, boaster, liar; — gan, — — 
] a strong powerful man, athlete; — gon, a lean man; | 
E | — oo, a dumb man ; — zam, an elder D 
EB “+ khlaung a, qual. affix (with ‘n’ prefixed to verbal root), before, as 
P. P " nlo khlaung à ! before coming 
kho, aux. verb, to be able, can ; #., an aperture, 
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khogm, also khon, v., to meet with find. 

khoan, ©., to descend, 

khoi, n., a honey-bec£; — uap, a ground bee; — hleng, a tree bee 
(living in the hole of tree) ; — hlém, a large kind of bee ; — sha, 
the nest including comb and honey; — ho, a small kind 
of bee; — haung, honey; — kap, yellow wax; — hne, wax 
of a blackish colour. 

khói, v., to ascend. 

khon, v., to sever, divide ; 2, to find. ` 

khon or khun, »., the domestic or household spirit 

awang ey, v. te introduce the bride to he? husband's 
household spirit a 

khong, v., to crow, as a cock. 

khuam, v., to fasten, to tie with a string. 

kian, »., a mountain. 

kie, pron., I; kie hni, we (dual); kie me, we (plural). 

kič, v., to fear 

kláng, v., to intend > 

klauk, v., to fall (from a height). 

nkleit, v., to fold up or be folded up 

kli, m., aif, wind; — gan, a storm, hurricane, 

klo, or klozo, n., the spirit attached to a person from birth 

klong, v., to feed, tend as creatures, 





klök soat, r., to perspire. | ° 

klö, adj., young, budding 

klü, v., to fall (from an erect posture) ; to slip, sink, set, as the sun. 
kluam, v., to enter, go into or under, to dive. . 


kluit, v., to grind. 
nklül, v., to fell, as timber. 
ko, v., to have fever. 
kö, or — ming, V., to groan, moan. 
ko ey, v., to coax, flatter. 
kói, v., to ascend, i 
— nauk, v., to be becoming, beautiful 
nkoi, v., to split, crack, be broken, 
kon, v., to have leisure. d 
kot, v., to go out shooting, to shoot. 

. = 
Ja, ७०, to get obtain ; 2, (aur. verb) must. 
lík, v., to scratch or paw the earth, asa fowl or dog 


= 


=e 

* 

~ * 
f § 
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lit pang kuth, right hand. 
A. lei, v, to be brave, bold. 

ling, v., to set, plant out. 
B. lo, v., to come. 

loan, v., to dance. 


ma, the contracted form of the first personal pronoun in the dual 
and plural numbers, 
mahau kho, n., the mouth, 
mahling, n., the back; — yo, the backbone, spine. 
mahlók kho, n»., the throat. 
maho, #., a tooth. 
B. mahno, n., the ear. 
mak, v., to complete, finish. 
makan, or — zim, n., the breast. , 
makho, n., the foot, leg; — muam, adj., lame; — poam, the sole 
of the foot; — nü, the big toe; — lu,-the knee; — mik, the 
ankle; — on, v., to sit down. 
makhü, #., tobacco; — héng, n., green tobacco; — sa, n., dried 
tobacco; — hio, a cigar: v., to roll tobacco; — ok, v., to 
smoke; — lop, tobacco leaf; — kan, the midrib; — yong, 
the tobacco plant. 
makiam, n., the waist. 
makuf¢, n., the arm or hand; — nü, the thumb; — mium, the 
first finger; — dándálan, the middle finger; — mingo, the 
third or ring finger; — so, the little finger; — siap, a finger- —  — 
ring; — ndigm, the finger nail; — be, n., 4 finger breadth $ 20 
2 — mëng, v., to snap the fingers; — po, #., the palm of the — — 
—— hand; — klün, »., the back of the hand; — piám, a knuckle 
Á or the wrist; — hnuim, the fist. M 
malé bong, n., the tongue. 
malu, n., the head. 
. malüng, or mlüng, n., the mind, soul, heart. 
æmamlei, n., the navel; — yói, #., the navel string. 
mando, n., a sting ca Oo b 
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mashom, n., hair of the head. 

maunz, v., to dream. 

mawuam, ne the skin. 
. mei nai, #., indigo. = 
. Mên, n., fire. = 
nshuám, a piece of fire stick or brand, 

nku, to smoke. 

B. — nshi, to set fire to, 

noo, to burn. 

B. - non, to warm oneself by the fire. 

B. — mpwa, to light or make a fire, 

B. — mhuat, to blow a fire. 

ndo, to blaze up; #., a flame or blaze 

méng, v., to make a noise, bellow, roar, low, or mew. 

B. mik, n., the eye. 

ki —— kbe, adj., blind. 

Nap B. — ku, 5., the eyebrow. 
$. B, — kuam, z., the eyelid; 
k —— kbok, n., the white of the eye. 

. B. — knik, ñ., the pupil. 
—— kli, or — khaung, n., a tear. 
—— kche pek, v., to wink, 
mim, or mimzam, #., a cat. 
mlo, n., vegetable poison into which arrows are dipped. 
mri, num. adj., four. 
é-i, #., a boat. 


a , a city " 


a lord, master, owner, proprietor. 


no, interrogative particle ; 2, euphonic particle. 
it. moin, v., to seize, catch, hold ; — bugn, v., to have hold of; to 


du 























hmo, the eyelashes. 
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nauk, awe. verb, not used singly. 
naun, pron., thou ; naun-hni, ye (dual) ; naun me, ye (plural). 
B. ne, n., a day from sunrise to sunset; 2, conjunctive particle, with, 
and. 
B. nei, v., to knead, or press into (as salt into fish). 
ney, v., to twist, wring out (as clothes). = 
nguap, v., to watch, guard. 
ni, demon. pron., this; — khoá, adv., now, this time, 
— kha, adv., thus; — kha shi na, adv., therefore. 
— lon a, adv., also ; post pos., besides. 
B. nič, v. to attend to, listen, obey. 
nom, 9, a buffalo, 
ö, to offer to the buffalo spirit, (Tit, to eat buffalo). 
niu, v., to be abundant. 








O. 
o, v., to be dumb. 
o, adj., pleasant, charming ; vocative particle. 
oam, 7., vegetables, pottage; — am, n., the cooking vessel, and | 
— am teüp, 7., its cover. . à 
oap, v., to be fragrant, sweet smelling. ; 
on, v., to remain, rest; — duam, resting-place, seat. á 
op, ४., to cut as with a knife. s * 
oyuam, n., a necklace; — mon, the beads of a necklace; — yo, 
the thread on which the beads are strung. | 
P. . 
pakri, n., a green and gold beetle, a species of Bupréstis. 
pau, n.,a word, speech ; —— hbo, v. to speak. 


ung, v., to cling, adhere to. Ze 
- PLA : A wife; — san, the wife first taken; — di, the second 


4 
e. Á 
yo, na a bird; — bü, a bird's nest; — hmo, a bird's feather. i 


> 








pa 









sparks of fire; 2, to steer as a boat. 
how much or many (pronounced 


४ pshaw’). 
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po, v., to follow, accompany, as an auziliary sometimes makes active 
a neuter verb; also an cuphonic affix. 
pom, n., a forest. 
poi chi, z., a kind of deer (?). 
B. pok,v,, to cut as teeth, to come out. 
pum, n., a body, unit, thing, exponent particle for mankind and 
things generally. 


B. sa, v., to be dried, as fish or grass. . 
sim, vi, to be great in years, old. 
sang, v., to be hard. 
sauk, v., to shine as the sun ; 2, to put on (as a man's garment), 
saum or shom, n., the hair of the head. 
saung, n., paddy; — hop, the husk or hull of paddy; — hómé, 
the beard of the grain; — woap, to reap by merely cutting 
off the ear as is done by the hill people; — yang, to reup 
as is done in the plains. 
seizei, adj., all. 
ship, num. adj., eight. 
shamo, z., a priest, soothsayer 
shami, n., a little thing, a child 
" B. shang ey, v., to be proper, fit. 
she, n., a leaf; 2, num. adj., seven; 3, adj., bad. 
. she, imperative of the above, as ‘on hnaung she’ let it remain. 
eh a a horse. 
" sheüt, v., to count. 
shi, v., to be, to be true; as an auxiliary it implies the quality, 
habit, or practice of any being or thing ; — ba, it is, yes; 
-mshi nu, it is not, no. 
sho, n., a cow. 
B. sho, v., to be thick; #., flesh, meat 
shom, v., to take off (as a cooking pot off the fire). 
- B. shuip, v., to untie. 
i ? B. shuang ey, v., to own 
Me ` B. shui, v., to search, look for. “ 
T TEE * shuma, v., to geld, castrate 
— siüp, n, a finger ring 
sig m, 7., a knife. 
sit, v., to go; — ey, v., to go; — nauk, to go courting 
50, v., to bite. 
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8042, t., to issue, go out; 2, to look, look at, behold; 3, to cut as 
with a knife, 

nsoi, v., to kick (as a man), 

sok, v., to make trial of (an auxiliary, not used singly). 

80 or su, t., to dig. 

son, v., to run, flee, escape ; 
completion. 

sonni, #., sand, lime. 

son biün, n, a young unmarried man. 

suam, #., a kind of fairy. 

sui, n., the breast; milk; — mong, the nipple.. 

swang ey, to cause to enter, introduce, r 


T » 


2, to taste न, o auxiliary signifying 


tai, m., a hut. 

tamuap, n., ashes. 

tanhup, n., to-day. n 

tau, adj., large, fine, big, superior. 

tauam, », a gourd; — yum, #., the same; — té, #., a species 
of gourd, 

táuk ey, to be born (applied chiefly to animals). 

te, to commission, order. 

nteáng, to be raw, uncooked. 

teáp, n., a lid, cover. 

nteát, to be tight, close fitting. 

ti, to be, as ‘ kha ti u " what is it? — 

ti or di, neg. particle, as * hbau ei di be silent. . 

to, dem. pron., that (pronounced sometimes * tö") ; ४५, to whet. 

ntö, to be awake. 

ntö hbo, to awaken, 

toi or doi, n., an egg. 

tóni, dem. pron., 

tong, to discard, reject ; 


; — khoă, then, at that time. [ 
tong hot, to throw. hada eas 
| is rolled; — 
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tu-a, adj., now, 

toam, v., to follow, pursue, accompany ; — buan, v., to catch, as 
‘ toan ei kabuan niu’ I have caught him. 

tuát u, v., to hide, conceal. 

tui, m. water; — li, ».,4 lake, pond; — htiik, deep water; 
— plo, shallow water; — hlok, v., to bathe; n., hot spring; 
— miauk, drinking cup; — dzü, water-pot; — sauk, bamboo 
for holding water ; — kluam, v., todive ; — hai or hei ey, #., 
to be thirsty ; — kium, n., a well; — nhü£, v., to draw water. 


U. 
uat nauk, v., to think. 
wat, or tap, %., a brick. 
ui, n, a dog; — han, #., a male dog; — han bo, #., an old male 
dog, a term of abuse; — yo, n., a mad dog ; — nu, #., a bitch, 
ung, post. pos., with, by means of. 


W. 
wi, v., to be light, as * khlo wa’ moon-light. 
wo, m., a basket, 
wo, v., to quarrel. 2, to throw, fling ; — hau, v., to wrangle. 
woap, v., to reap; see *saung'. 
woi, aux. verb, to wish, desire. 
wok, n., a pig, hog; — nü, n. a sow. 
wok, v., to crawl, creep. 
wù i, or " woi,’ v., to call. 


Y. 
ya, on., third person, he, she, it ; — hói, the same, dual, they two ; 
yati, they; — hio, they. 
yam, n., night. 
yam yam, adv., quickly, 


| yand a, yesterday. | 
yang, v., to reap. 


yau, v., to be broad. 


yauk,v., to hear; — sik, v. to understand, comprehend, 
yu हां n, neg. verb, ‘kie yu si nu’, I do not understand 

ye, U., to sell. 

yei v., to be fatigued from exertion. 


B æð 


yei shan, t., to invoke a spirit 


१०, n., rain H i 0, re, to rain pe tui, n., rain-water. 


yoan, Vs to float. 
yokha, adv., in former times, formerly (she thau kha Burm.) 
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yo, #.,a bamboo; 2, a bone ; — yong, ^., the same ; — hneir, »., a 
bamboo for holding water (a northern word) ; — ntang, n., a 
species of white bamboo ; — nzing, n., a species of bamboo; 
— hn, n., the same. 
yo, n., a funeral. 
á yoi, n., a string of cord. S हि 
yong, #., a monkey. 
yong ey, v., to be cold. 
yum, n., a creeper; exponent particle for reptiles. 
yu, M., rice beer, l x 
Z. 
zei, v., to work; za, in northern Khyeng. : 
nzian, v., to be clear as water. 





nzo, v., to ache. " 
n'zoat ey, v., to chew. 7 sx 
zum, #,, a brute animal, exponent particle for quadrupeds, e 


nzum, v., to mark ; recollect, remember. 
nziin, v., to be stiff, cramped ; — auk, v., the same. 


A Vocabulary in English and Khyong. 
Opposite some of the words in this section appear vocables with a capi- 
tal N prefixed to them. They are taken “from a man belonging to the - 
Northern tribes ", and form part of the vocabularies of languages spoken by 
tribes in Arakan, furnished to Mr. Hodgson by Capt. (now Sir) A. Phayre, 
and published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 853. 


Subjoined is the system of orthography adopted for thems 
in America. 




















a As a 
a as a in father. 
i as i in in 
i as i : in. 
u as u in 
ü as 00 in. 
c ns e in 
€ as e in 
a.) a ai in 
ei as fr já 
fou ‘as ou in 
CON T a BO mo 
iC Sef: dn 
"km 4 a th í 7 in 





875.] 
A. 


abandon, v., tong u. 

abhor, andey u, 

abide, on u. 

able to be, kho u, 

abode, #., on duam. [ ka. 

above, post pos., hon a. N. ada-ma- 

absent to be, moi nu. 

abundance, n,, anii. 

abuse, v., mong shé ahau pek u, 

ache, t., anzo or manzo u. 

acid to be, v., ahto u. 

adorn, v., hom bon u. (kie ka hom 
bon u.) 

advice, 7., aklam. 

aforetime, adv., yokha. 

afraid to be, v., akið u. 

agrecable to be, v., ० प्र. 

aim, r., anzun u, 

nir, #., kli. N. kli 

alive, adj., ahéng 

all, adj., sGizéi; kho kho 

allot, hpé u. 

also, adv., ni lon a. 

ankle, n., kho-mik. 

animal, #., zum; hték ; yum. 

another, adj., bà 

ant, m, mring, mling. N. lhing- 

arm, #., makuAf. 

arrive, hpo u 

arrow, m., ahto. N. thwa 

ascend, kói u, 

ashes, #., tamuap. 

ask, v,, hi u, 

assistance, n., akü. 

at, among, post. pos., a, 


. awake, v., anto u. 


axe, 5, ahé. 


B. 
-— bachelor, 72., son bián. 
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back, m., mahling. 

bad, adj., shé, hboi nu. 

bag, n., ayauk. 

bamboo, n., yo. 

basket, m wo. 

bathe, v., tui hlok u. 

be, v., moi u ; shi u ; ti u 

bear, v., sun eyu. 

beard, #., mankho hmo; 

beat, v., adeng u. 

beautiful to be, kói nauk u. She is 
beautiful, ya koi no u. 

become, vide be. 

bed, #., ik duam, 

bee, n., khoi 

beetle, n., (the green and gold) pakri 

before, prep., khlaung a; following 
negative verbal root, thus * nlo 
khlaung a’, before coming. 

beg, v., hi u. 

behold, v., soat u. 

bellow, v., méng u. 

below, post. pos., ak or ago (Burm.). 
N. dékan. 

besides, vide also. 

better, adj., san ahboi. 

big, adj., ahlém. 

bind, v., khuam u, 

bird, m., payo. N. hau. 

bit, m., aak so. 

bite, v., 50 u. 

bitter, adj., akhō. N. khau. 

black, adj., anik (Burm.). N. 

bladder, m., mapium dui iam. 

blade (of a knife) m., asiam lop 

blaze, v., méndo u, 

blind, adj., mikbé 

blood, n., ahti. N. ka-thí. 

boat, m., mlö i, N. loung. 

body, m., pum, mapum. - 

bone, m, yo. N. kayok. 

borrow, r., ambu ey u. 


N. po-ya. 


kán. 


. sib by 
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bow (crossbow), ali. 

brace, n., ahói. 

brag, v., bli or hle u. 

brave, adj., lei. 

break, v., ankóf u. 

breast, n., sui (woman's), makan. 

brick, n., oat. 

bring, r., hbi dina lo u, 

broad, adj., ayau. 

broil, v., mö ngó u (món kag u, 
broil) 

brother, ata (elder); anau (younger). 

buffalo, 2., nón. N. nau. 

burn, v., món oo u. 

(as a corpse) anklu u. Kanklu 
mak nui, I have burnt him. 

busy, v. ngon nu; kie-ngon nu, I 
have no leisure. 

buy, v., hle. 

by, by means of, post pos., ung. 


C. 
calf (of leg), manduam. 
call, v., woi or wii u. 
can, v., kho u. 
cast, v., wo u. 
cat, n, min, mimzam. N. min. 
catch, v., moðn u. Moin ei kabugn 
niu, I have caught (him). 
chest (of the body), makan, makan- 
: zam, 
" chew, v., nzoat ey u. 
child, n., #0, shami, : 
chin, #., mankho. 
cigar, ॥., makhü hio. 
city, n., mlü. 
clear, adj., anzian (as water) 








[ No. l, vi 


come, v., lo-u. N. lo. 
back, v., lo-bo. 
down, v., khoan dina lo. 
— Up, U., khói dina lo. 
out, v., soaf. 
companion, che pui, or shami pui. P 
comprehend, see understand, j 
conceal, v., tuit u. 
cook, v., buat u. 
cord, n., yól. ^ 
corner, angle, n., aki, 
corpse, M., ayok. 
cotton, n., hpo i. 
cough, v., anku u; thus, yánku shi 
u, he is coughing. 
count, v., sheá/ u. - 
country, n., khoa. 
couple, n., ahói, 
coverlet, n., hio (sho, nearly). 
cow, #., sho. N. sharh, 
creek, n., ahom. 
creep, v., wok u. 
crossbow, n., ali. Ali kankli ei, Z 
will bend the bow (in order to 
string it). | 
crow, n., aung o, N. áug-au. "i 
cry, v., kat u. í — 
cut, t,, soa£ u, 


dance, v., loan u. 
dare, v., da£, only used an auxiliary 
dawn, n., awa, 

















deep, adj., ahtiük — — ve 
descend, v., kho an u. “EN 
desire, v., woi u, | Ts ` 


= 

F 

Do a 
* 












egg, m., à toi. 


i875.) 


down, 2., (soft hair or feathers) hmo, 
drag, v., nhúk u, 

draw, v., the same. 

dream, v., maung u. 

drink, v., ok u. N. ú-é. 

dry, adj., as flesh or fruit, sa. 

dung, n., ek. 

dwell, v., on u. 

dye, v., Shuan u, 


E. 
ear, 2., manho. N., kaenhau, 
earth, 2., dek. N. det, 
case oneself, v., ek u. 
eat, v., ö. N. é. 
N. to-i. 
elephant, n., mui, N. mwi. 
enter, v., wang u. 
escape, v., soan u. 
exchange, v., hto u, 
eye, n. mik, N. mi-ú-i, 
eyebrow, 7., mik ku. 
eyelid, n., mik kuam. 
eyelashes, n,, mik kuam hmo. 
eight, ship. N. sat. 


F. 

fall, v., klü u. 

fan, v., hő u. 

far, adv, and adj., hlo. N. tsú-a al- 
hau a me, lit. is it far there? 

father, »., apo; bo. N. pau. 

fear, v., kié u ; kie ngié nu, 7 am not 


feather, »., hmo. 

female, n., nhato (woman) ; nü, female 
particle. 

fever, n., ko. 

field, n., alei 





find, v., khoam u, 


finish Dei — (auxiliaries) 
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first, adj., ayüng. 

fish, n. hngo. N. ngau, 

five, M., hngo. N. nghau, 

fit, adj., hpa (not used singly). 

flame, 7., méndo. 

flesh, n., sho, 

fling, v., wo; tong hot u. 

flower, n., (lit. orchid) popá. N. pa- 
pá. 

fly, v., pei u. <A fly, #., apio. 

follow, v., toan u. 

food, n., bú. 

foot, »., makho. 

forest, n. pom. 


N. ka-ko. 


forty, mli gip. N. Ibi gip. 


forsake, v., tong u. 

fowl, n., á. 

from, post. pos., úgu. N. lá. 
fruit, n., ahté. 

funeral, #., yo. 

four, num. adj., mli. N. Ihi. 


G. 
get, v., buan u ; la (aux. verb) must, 
give, ७., peku. N. pe-ge. 
go, v., sif; hot (obsolete). N. tsit. 
go down, v., (descend) khoan u. 
gold, n., ha. 
good, adj., ahpoi, ahboi. N. be. 
gourd, n., tauam ; tauam yum. 
grandfather, n., apok. 
great, adj., ahlém. N. len. 
green, adj., ahéng. N. nau, 
grind, v., kluá/ u, 
groan, v., kö u. 
growl, v., hngō u. 


H. 
hair, m., shom. N. lu-sám, 
hair (down), n., hmo. 


hand, n., makuht. N. kath. 
handsome, adj.,ahpoi. 
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hard, adj., asang 
hawk, clear the throat, v., ankap u. 
head, n., malu. N. hi 
he, pron., ayaf, yat. N. ni (comp. 
this). 
hear, v., yauk u. N. ka-yauk. 
heart, n., mlüng or maliing, 
heavy, adj., ayi. 
help, v., akü u. 
hen, n., à nú. 
hence, adv., ni ign. 
here, adv., ni a. N. ni-am. 
high, adj., ahlüng. 
hill, m., blüm. 
hinder, t., hoat ey u. 
hive, n., khoi sha. 
hog, n., wok pa. N. weuk, 
hold, v., hbi, toam buam u. 
honey, n., khoi baung. 
horn, n., aki. N. a-kyi. 
horse, n., hé, N. s'hé. 
hot, adj., ahlök. N. kho-leik. 
house, n., iam. N. im. 
how, adv., pikha. N. 080. 
how much or many, pihio. N. hyau- 
E" 
howl, v., mëng u. 
hundred, num. adj., pia hot. N zt 
t 
bungry, to be, bü anduey u; hun- 
ger, n., N. bu-lan-a-du-i, 
husband, m., hpó ha, 
hut, n., tai. 


J. 
jest, v., hleát u. 
juice, n., ahoung. 


K. 
kick, v., ngan u. No namangan u, 
the buffalo kicks ; nsol, w., to kick, 
as a man. 
kill, v., tük u. N. tà e, 
kindle (a fire), v., mö mpwa u. ; 
knead, v., nei u. 
kite, n., amhü. 
knife, n., asiam. 
know, v., yauk sik u; mhat. 
knuckle, m., makuA piam. 





L. 
lame, adj., amuim, 
large, adj., ahlém, 
last, n., anbü. -` 
laugh, v., anwi u. N. a-nwi. 
lawful, a4j., hpa (not used singly). 
leaf, n., she, lop, hno. N. shé. 
leg, n., kho, makho. 
leisure, n., akon. J have no leisure, 
kie ngon u. 
let, v., she, hlü a. a 
level, adj., hpuam. l 
liar, n., khlaung hli. faa 
lid, n., teip, à 
lift, v., ta. 
lift up, v, ta bo. N. youk ké. cz 
light, m., wh; awa. Adj., sshaung. un 
lime, n., sonai. E 
lip, n., mong. E 
liquid, n., 
little, adj., ao, amlek, pleso (pron. 
pliso). Give me a little, pliso pék 
N. a-lák-chá-i, 
liver, #., ntiam, mantiam. 
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long, adj., ashau, N, sou. 
look, v., soat u 
loom (weaving apparatus), tou, 
lord, n., boyó 
loosen, v., shuiip u 
louse, n., hek. 
love, v., amlak nauk u. 
M. 
mad, adj., ayo. 
maiden, #., hon nii. 
make, v., sei; zei, za. 
male, n., pato (man). 
man, #., khlaung. N. kláng. 
manner, #., kha. 
many, plur. affix, hio, lbi, tak, nu. 
mark, v., nzun u. 
mat, #., adón, 
meat, #., sho, 
medicine, #., tólei, 
meet, v., khoan or khon u. 
melon, #., hnio hté. 
melt, v., ngaung u. 
milk, #., sui, sho sui (cow’s milk). 
mind, n., mlüng. 
mix, v., nhot u, 
moan, v., kö u. 


monkey, m, yong. N. young. 





moon, n., (also month). N. 
khlau. 
light, n., khlowa. 
more, adj., 


morrow, n., hot a. 

mother, n., anü, or aü. N. nú 

mountain, n., kiau. N.  toung 
( Burm.) 

mosquito, m., ahang. XN. young-yán. 

moustache, n., mong mho, 





mouth, m, mahau kho. N. hak-kau, 

much, adj., vide many. N, a-pa-luk 

(Burm.). 

þí. murder, Dy tük u. ~ 
mushroom, #., abo. 


must, aur, verð, la. 


my, adj., kie ku. 


N. 
name, #., aming, ameng. N., námí. 
navel, #., miei, mamlei. 
string, n., mlei yói, 
near, adj., aseng u. N, a-shyo-zo- 
yan. 





neck, #., hlöt-kho. 

lace, n., ० yoam. 

nest, n., payo bu. 

net, m., awi. 

night, n, ayam, N. a-yán. 

nine, num. adj., go. N. ko(Burm.). 
no, adv., nahi nu. N. hí-a. 

now, adv., tu a; ni khoá. N. tú a. 


O. 





oh, interj., ०. 

obey, v., ni ey u. 

obtain, v., buan u. 

oil, #., shi haung. 

old, adj., apeam. 

man, sam bo. 

woman, san nú. 

on, post, pos, a, agu. N. há-nang. 

only, adj., dón. 

order, r., ana pek u. 

other, adj., bà, 

otter, n., aham, 

outside, n., plaung a. N. kláng-a- 
me, 


N. to. 








own, v., shugn ey u. 
one, num. adj., hot. 


P. 


N. nhát. 


pair, #., ahói. 

perspire, v., hlok soat u. - 

pig, mn, wok. . 

pleasant to be, o u, - 
pork, n., wok sho. 
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pot, n., am, shampoo, ७,, duat u. 

pull, v., ndang u ; nhük u. shine, (as the sun) sauk u. 





pursue, t., toan u. , (as the moon or stars) wa u. 
put on, (asa man's garment) sauku; short, adj, soi. N. twé. 
(as a woman's garment) hio u; Sick, adj., ging nu (lit. not well). 





( az a ring) : nauk u. silent be, hbau ei ti. N, mhé. 
silver, n., heam. 
Q. sister, (elder) m., asi. 

quarrel, v., wo u. six, num, adj., sop. N. saul. 

quick, adj., ayan kha. skin, HR. Wum, mawum. N. wan. F 
quickly, adv., ayan yam. sky, n., ame. N. han mhí. 

quiver, n., ali wo. sleep, v, iku. N. ip. 

small, adj., amlek, aso. N. ni-6. 
R. snake, m. hpo. N. phol, 

rainbow, n., nagà han. snatch, v., hot u, 

rain, #., YO; U., yo 00 u. sole (of foot), n., makho pom. 

raise, see lift up. son, #., aso, 

reap, ©., yang u. song, n., sifchan. 

recollect, v., anzun t. sour, adj., ahto. N, to. 

red, adj., asheam. N. sen. SOW, mM., wok nú. * 
region, A., khoa. speak, v., hau u. N. há-we. 

remain, r., kiufin u. spear, »., saul chi, 

repair, ©., piang u. spider, n., akü. 

repeat, v., hau bo u. spine, n., mahling yo, 

return, v., bo u. spirits, n., alak haung. 

rice, n , saung. star, m., üshe, N. áá-shé, 

rough, adj., aban. steer, v., pei u. 

run, v., son u. N. cho-né. stone, n., alum. N., lun (Burm.). 

road, n., alom. N. lam (Burm. ). storm, #., kli gan. 
roar, e., méng u. straight, adj., apiaung or apium, B. A 
round, adj., a-lum. N. pú lú. strike, v., deng u, N. mo-lé, x A 

d stupid, adj., doam. 
r S. suitable, adj., hpa (not used singly) ; 

salt, n., zi shi. N. tsi. don ey u; ashang ey u, 
sand, n., sonai. sun, #., kahni. N. ko-nhi. £ 
gap, n., btén or htin haung. superior, adj., tau. — ölő 4 
‘see, v., mhu u. superlative affix, very, much, hök. | 
sell, v., ye ७. sweat, P., aklök sogt u. EE. 


serpent, m., hpo. 
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talk, 2., hau u. 

tall, adj., ahliing. N. Ihun, 

tattoo, v., ambaung shuan u. 

ten, num, adj., ha. N. há. 

that, pron., to, tóni. N. oní. 

then, adv., to-khoá, N. ni-kho-a, 
(vide now). 

there, adv., to a; sówa ; sóbra, N. 
tsü-a. 

they, pron., nahoi (dual); ayatti 
(plur), N. ni-di or ni-li. 

thigh, #. mape. 

thick, adj., asho. 

thin, adj , ambon. N. pam. 

think, v., uat nauk u. 

thirsty to be, ha or hei u. 
n., N., tú i lan-a-du-i. 

thirty, num. adj., htum gip. N. tun 
gip. 

thou, pron. naun. N. nang. 

thine, pron., naun ku. N. nang ko 

three, num. adj., htum. N. htüm. 

this, prot., ni. N. ni. Northern 
Khyeng, for ‘ he’, pron. 

much, ni hio. 

thorn, #., ahling. 

throat, n., mahlök kho. 

throw, ¢., wo u. 

thumb, #., makuht nú. 

tie, v, khuan u, 

tiger, m, akié. N. kyi. 

tight, adj., antedt. 

time, n., klioá. 

to, post. pos, a. N. á. 

to-day, n., tanhup. N. tun-ap. N. 
ko-nup = day. 

to-morrow, hot a. N. nhát-a, 

tobacco, #., makhti. 

toe, makho nú (great); makho zo 
(little). 

tooth, n., maho. N.ka-hau, 

tree, m., htön or htin, No. thin. 


Thirst, 
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try, v., sök (not used singly). 

true to be, v., shi (substantive verb). 
twenty, mum. adj., gol. N. kúr. 
two, m. adj., hni. N. pan-nhí. 


U. 
under, post. pos , ako, ago. 
understand, v, yauk-sik u, 
untie, e., shuáp u. 


N. ne. 


V. 
vein, #., ahti klong. 
village, n., nam. N. nam. 
virgin, #., hon nu, 


W. 

wane, ©., (as the moon) luan u. 

wash, v., pio, pio piák u. 

watch, v., nguap u. 

water, w,, tui, N. túi, 

wax, #, khoi kap; v., hté u. 

weave, r., tou tau u. 

we, prow, kie hni (dwal); kie me 
(plur.). N. kin ni. 

weep t, kaf u. N. akáp. 

well, n., tui kium, 

well, to be, kang u, 

wet, adj., aso, 

what, pron., baung; pi. N. i-niham. 

when, baung khoá; pi khoá. N. 
í-kho-á. 

where, ade., baan. N. ísni-ám. 

whet, ७., to u; asian ha to u, to whet 
a knife. 

which, pron., baung ; pi. N. i-ni-a- 


white, adj., abok. N. buk. 
who, pron., ani. N. ú-lisam. 
whole, adj., kho kho; zei zei. 
wide, adj., ayau. 

widow, a., hne nú. 
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widower, n., hne bo, X. 
wife, n., paya. yam, "., aha. N. ba-há. 
wind, n., kli. yawn, v., han u, 
wink, v., amik che pek u. yellow, adj., aoi, 
wipe, ७., hó u. ye, pron., naun hni (dual) ; naun me 
wish, v., woi u, (plur.). N. náng-ni. 
with, post, pos., ung. N. yung. yes, 0; 66; shi ba, N, a-hi. [Com- 
within, post. pos., dúk a. N. dá-gá- pare hi, v., to ask.) 

mé yesterday, n., yand a. N. yam-tu. 
woman, #., hnato. yet, conj., hon. 
wood, n., htén sho, you, pron., naun hni, nahói (dual) ; i 
word, n., pau. naun me, nahio (plural). 
work, n., gsei. young, adj. amlék ; aso. 
wrist, n., makuA£-piam. youth, m., khlaung zo; son bián. 





On a Coin of Kunanda from Karnál.—By Banu RA'JENDRALA'LA MITRA. 


(With a woodcut.) | 
The mintage of which the woodcut at the end of this article is a re- 
presentation is well known to Indian numismatists, It has been noticed ex 


by Prinsep, Wilson, Cunningham, and others ; and in a learned essay in the 
first volume of the New Series of the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal (pp. 
447 F), Mr. Thomas has described it at great length and in full detail, 
There are, however, a few points in connexion with it which the uncommonly 
" fine specimen presented to the Society by the Rev, M. M. Carleton of Karnal 
enables me to explain with some confidence 
In all essential particulars, Mr. Carleton's specimen is identieally the 
same as the British Museum one figured by Mr. Thomas, It has on the 
obverse the curiously-antlered deer, the lady with a lotus, the square mono- 
gram, and the Western Cave character legend, so graphically described by Mr. 
Thomas, and all the Buddhist symbols, and the Bactrian or Ariano-Páli 
legend, noticed by him on the reverse of the British Museum specimen. The ge 
"E size is exactly the same, and the configuration of the symbols is identical | 
+ a except of the rectangular monogram, the cross line in the middle of which is 
SS ` very faint and scarcely visible. The style of some of the old Sanskrit charac- · 
| ters in which the Páli legend ix given, is, however, different, and it proves tha - 
coin before me न have been struck from Ferien die from what was ifa | fon | 
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The differences in the letters of the obverse legend are not numerous, 
but they are well-marked and unmistakable. The first letter in the British 
Museum specimen is shaped somewhat like an English s, whereas in the speci- 
men before me it is clearly like the English j; it is, however, in either case 
intended to stand for the Sanskrit T =r. The second letter in the former 
specimen, is a compound of j and n followed by a visarga, the Sanskrit qi == 
jnah,—the j taking the full depth ofthe line with the visarga after it, and the 
n hanging down below it. In the latter the n occupies the place of the] in the 
body of the line, and the j, if it ever existed, must have stood above the line, 
and is lost by the want of spacein the margin. The visarga occurs after the p. 
In the former case the word has to be read rájnah, the genitive singular of 
rdjan—‘ of a king’, and in the latter, if the assumption of a j over the n be 
not admitted, rayah the type of the modern ráná, ‘aking’. The name 
which follows being in the genitive, the epithet should also be in the same 
case, and so I have no doubt that when the margin of the coin was perfect, 
there was a j over the line just above the n, and the word was rájnah, the 
genitive of rdjan, as in Mr. Thomas's specimen. 

In the second word, the nasal mark (anwsvara) after the n is absent in 
the British Museum specimen as figured by Mr. Thomas, but it is distinct 
in Mr. Carleton's coin. 

The first half of the third word is identical in both, but the second half 
in the specimen before me is clearly bhatisa, and not bhatasa as shown in 
Mr. Thomas's figure, nor bhratasa as it has been read by that gentleman. 

In the last word maharajasa, the r is formed of a perpendicular stroke 
like an I, and nota stroke with a curled tail like J, as in. the first word 
and in the British Museum specimen. The sp = j is also slightly different, 
being more like the Greek X than the English E, as in the latter, 

Adverting to the reading of the second word, Mr. Thomas says: “ The 
monarch’s name on this series of coins has hitherto, by common consent, 
been transcribed as Kunanda, and tested by the more strict laws of its own 
system of Palwography, the initial compound, in Indian Páli, would prefer- 
entially represent the letters ku. ‘There can be little doubt, the true normal 
form of the short u (L), which can be traced downwards in its consistent 
modifications in most of the Western Inscriptions, though the progressive 
—* Gangetic mutations completely reversed the lower stroke of their u (NS). 
$ o — The question of the correct reading of the designation has, however, been 
irs definiti vely set at rest by the Bactrian counterpart legends on the better 
ह É Í preserved specimens of the coinage, where the initial combination figures 
as Ár, a transliteration which any more close and critical examination of 
the rest of the Indian Pali legend would, of itself, have suggested, in the 
parallel use of the same subjunct | in ww bhrata."* 

RÀ ; * Journal, R. As. Soc., N. S, L, p. 476. 
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This argument, however, is not conclusive, as Mr. Carleton's coin is 
as well preserved as any I have seen of so old a date as three hundred and 
twenty-five to three hundred and forty years before Christ, every letter being 
perfectly distinct and as sharp as when first issued from the mint, and in it 
the lower limb of the Bactrian k of the reverse is perfectly straight and 
blunt, showing not the smallest trace of a spur or curl to the right. And 
even with the curl, the indication is not so decisive as could be wished, for 
a very slight bend in the foot often occurs in this class of writing without 
meaning any consonantal or vowel affix. It is the result of hasty writing, 
in Which the pen is not taken off the paper before it has already produced 
a tail. It was this tail which changed the original Indian + successively 
into JF KH sh- In the Ariano-Páli character several instances may be 
easily cited in ancient inscriptions, where the lower limb, although ordinarily 
straight, has sometimes been curled or spurred, Thus the cA, ordinarily 
written 4, is sometimes provided with a spur, thus *.* The spur is again 
used for u, asin 2, which Professor Dowson takes for mu, and also for 
y, 45 in S, which the same gentleman takes for sya.t Adverting to this 
curl in the Baháwalpur inscription, he further says: “ It proves, however, 
that the curl of the foot of a consonant indicates that consonant to be 
doubled, and not to be always, as hitherto supposed, a consonant combined 
with r. From the frequent combination of r with other consonants in 
Sanskrit, this twist of the bottom of a letter represents the letter more 
frequently than any other; but as we here find the s curled round to 
represent the sy of the Sanskrit genitive, there can be no doubt it represents 
the doubled consonant—that doubled consonant being here the equivalent 
of sy. In most other instances, as in Achayya for Acharya, it is the equival- 
ent of r combined with another consonant. This substitution of doubled for 
compound consonants brings the language into much closer relation with 
the Palit.” It should be remarked, however, that this inference, ingenious 
as it is, is relundant ; for the language of the inscription being the old Páli of 
the Kapurdigiri monument, the genitive should require no y after s, and the 
curl may pass for an ornament or a variant form as in the case of ch noticed 
by him, and referred to above. 

Epigraphie evidence being thus far unsatisfactory and inconclusive, 
though from the more frequent occurrence of the spur to the right for r in 
the Bactrian Mr, Thomas's reading is the most consistent, it is necessary to 
turn our attention next to the etymology of the word, not with any great 
hope of a decisive result, for the ductility and plasticity of the Sanskrit lan- y 
guage are quite against such an expectation, but only to see on which side E 


V d 


4 s * Journal, R. As. Soc., XX., plate IV. a 
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the balance of évidence inclines most. The aptote noun kw in Sanskrit and 
its affiliated languages is á particle of depreciation, implying ‘low’, " vile’, 
‘ bad’, ‘wrong’, &c.,* and it might at first sight appear improbable that it 
should be used as a prefix to a royal name; but, seeing that in India such 
depreciatory particles are deliberately adopted by Hindu parents to avert 
evils and for other causes, the objection may be set aside as of no weight. 
Tinkori, * three cowri shells," Pánchkori " five cowri shells,” Sátkori “ seven 
cowri shells,” Nakori, “nine cowrt shells," and similar other terms, all 
meaning * worthless’, are extensively used as proper names, in order that no 
evil eye may rest on the children to whom they are assigned, and the 
children may be allowed to thrive without exciting envy, malice, or jealousy. 
Bhuto “ blacky,” Khonrá, " lame," Nulo * weak-handed'', and the hke,t are 
also of frequent occurrence as proper names. An accident or misfortune 
happening on the day of a babe’s birth is also often memorialized by assign- 
ing a bad name to the newcomer, and such nicknames, like any other 
mud, stick, and cannot be shaken off. Again, the horoscope of a babe 
might indicate that he would in after life be evilly disposed, and this 
may likewise influence the choice of a name for him, And any of these facts 
may easily be assumed to account for the use of an offensive prefix like Aw in 
the name in question, 

No assumption of the kind, however, is necessary in the present case. 
As a common noun ku means ‘ the earth’, and joined to nanda, it would mean 
the “ earth’s delight”, a very appropriate name for a lad, whether a prince 
or otherwise. No fond mother could wish for a better name for her young 
hopeful. 

If we take the first syllable of the name to be Ara, we must look for its 
root in kri, which means, ‘to do,’ ‘to make,’ ‘ to perform any action,’ or 
‘to hurt,’ ‘ to injure’ or to ‘ kill’. Added to nanda it would mean the promo- 
ter, or destroyer, of delight, and the former would unquestionably make a 
very appropriate proper name. But if we accept Ari to be the root, its 
participial form should follow the word nanda, and not precede it. Mr, 
Thomas says that the late Dr. Goldstucker was of opinion “that the Ára, 
in combination with Nanda, may possibly stand for छ Ari, “a million”, 
or some vague number corresponding with Mahápadma (I00,000 millions), 
under the supposition that the latter designation was applied to one of the 
= Nanda family, in its numerical sense, as a fabulous total, and not in the 
more usually received meaning of “ a large lotus."f 

The learned doctor was doubtless a very conscientious worker and a 


0" कुगतिप्रादयः ।२ ९,९८। Púníni. 
a t When a person gets too many female children, the last not unfrequently gets the 
name of Armd “no more’, to express the satiety of the parents, 

t Journal, R. Aa. Soc., N. S., L, p. 476. 
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thorough scholar, and he may have somewhere found authority for the 
above; but I have not been able to find in any dictionary the word Ars 
with the meaning of ‘a million’, and my friends among the Professors of the 
Sanskrit College of Caleutta have also failed to find out any authority for 
such a meaning. Professor Mahes'achandra Nydyaratna authorises me to 
say there is no such meaning. 

Kra is sometimes used in compounds as an onomatopoetie term for a 
clicking sound, as in &rakacha for * a saw’, butit is of no value in the explana- 
tion of the word under notice. The root kri = को “ to buy” with the affix 
@ would make kra “ a purchaser”, and it added to nanda would mean “ the 
delighter of buyers", but such a term for a royal proper name is as unlikely 
as possible. Thus then, on the one hand, palæographic evidence is not 
positively in favour of the reading Ára, etymology, on the other, is all 
but decidedly against it; and, seeing that in the Greek and Persian tran- 
scriptions of the name, as quoted by Mr. Thomas, the r has been dispensed 
with, I am disposed to think that the balance of evidence is in favour of the 
old reading. 

The first half of the third word is identically the same in the Pali 
legend of Mr. ‘Thomas's figure and Mr. Carleton's coin, and ean be read only 
as amagha. ‘Che Bactrian version of the latter has also the same reading. 
In the Bactrian version of the former there is, however, a spur under the m, 
which must be read, and has been very correctly read by Mr. Thomas as the 
equivalent to o, and not of r, as he takes the spur to be in the first syllable 
of the second word. It is well known that in the Pali, as in the modern 
Kuthiwál, the vowel marks were very much neglected (in the very coin 
before us rdjnah is written rajnah, and mahárójá, maharaja), and there is 
no reason when the mark is given in one place why we should not supply 
it where it has been dropped. The reading therefore may be accepted un- 
questionably as amogha, meaning ** unfailing” or ; “unflinching”. The first 
letter of the second half of the third word is bha in both the legends of Mr. 
Carleton’s coin and in the Páli legend of Mr. Thomas's figure. The foot of 
the letter is perfectly straight, and there is not the slightest indication of 
any spur below it, nor sufficiently marked at the right end of the middle 
stroke to be taken into account. But in the Bactrian version of the latter 
there is a barely perceptible tendency to a curl which as in the case of the 
first syllable of the second word Mr. Thomas takes to be mr The a next = 
two syllables are unquestionably and unmistakeably fi and sa in both the 
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legends of Mr. Carlton's coin an d in the Bactrian version of Mr. Thomas's - 
addition of vowelmarks is not Eur a peculiarity of the Páli, though | — — 
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The question then arises what does bhatisa or bhratisa mean ? and the 
reply has already been given by Prinsep, Wilson, Cunningham, and Thomas, 
that it is equivalent to bhratasa ** of a brother". But, notwithstanding the 
most profound veneration for the unanimous opinion of such high authori- 
ties, I cannot divest myself of a doubt as to its accuracy. The word bhrété 
comes from the Sanskrit crude noun Jiréfri, and is analogous to pitá from 
pitri, “ father," mátá from mátri, " mother," srasá from avasri, “ sister", and 
other words ending with the vowel ri in the crude form. Now, in all the 
European languages of Aryan origin the final ri of. the Sanskrit is repre- 
sented by ar, not orri. Thus, pitri becomes rarijp in Greek, pater in Latin, 
fator in Old High German, fader in Anglo-Saxon, and fader, fadar, vader, 
Sather, Sc., in others. In Persian it is pidar. Mátri, in the same way, be- 
comes, Greek payryp, Latin mater, Old English moder, Anglo-Saxon modor, 
Danish and Swedish moder, and muotar, muatar, muter, mutter, &c., in other 
languages, In Persian it is mádar. Svasri also becomes suster, sustre, 
sostre, sweoster, swester, sicyster, swistar, soror, sister, &c., always changing 
the Sanskrit ri into ar, ér or or, never into í or ri. In the Indian vernaculars 
ri when final changes into 4, in the plural ar," and this was also the 
case in the Ariano-Páli, the Ceylonese Pali, and the Prákrits. These in- 
stances would fully justify the inference that &hrá/ri should change in 
the same way; and, as a matter of fact, we have for its counterparts in 
the Greek dpárop, Latin frater, French frére, Anglo-Saxon brodhor, 
Old High German pruadar, English brother, &o., &e., the change every- 
where being analogous to what takes place in piiri, máfri, and svasri. In 
Pali and Prákrit it becomes bhátá. In the Taxila inscription line 4, we have 
bhratara in the plural, in the Peshawar Vase bhraterhi, plural, £ and on the 
Wardak Vase bArátá as read by me, and bhadar as read by Professor Dowson,§ 
everywhere the ri changing into ar or á, but nowhere into í. And as the 
coin legend is written in the same language in which the inscriptions are re- 
corded, I venture to think that the assumption of the word in the coin 
(bhrati or bhati) being a Páli form of bArátri quite inadmissible. There is 
not a tittle of evidence to support it. 

Extraneous evidence on the subject is also against the assumption. I 
believe it is not usual with kings to pride themselves upon their being a 
brother to some one, In India the idea is particularly repugnant. An old 
Sanskrit adage says, " He is great who is known by his own name; he is 
so and so who is known by the name of his father; he is vile who is known 


* The Hindi mdyi may at first sight appear an exception, but in reality it is not 
so, tho final í in it being an honorific affix, and not the remnant of the Sanskrit ri, 
Bidyi in Bengali and Hindi nre exceptions. 

t Journal, R. As. Soc., XX., p. 223 

t a p. 24!, 

ý Ibid., p. 26l. 
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by the name of his mother; he is the lowest of the low who is known by 
the name of his father-in-law",* and the action of men has ev erywhere in 
this country been regulated by this maxim. A brother holds a lower erade 
than a mother, and he who should wish to be known in his coins by the 
name of his brother, must have been lower than the vile being who is known 
by the name of his mother. Doubtless when a brother exercises paramount 
power, his name cannot be avoided, and Mr. Thomas very correctly argues 
that the fact of the Nanda brothers having ruled jointly may justify the 
assumption of Amogha having been the eldest brother, and his name had 
therefore to be used, This, however, would pre-suppose that" the Mme of 
the eldest brother was well known, which is not the case. The Puránas 
and the Mahawanso give only three names, viz., Sumálva, Mahápadma 
Nanda, and Dhana Nanda. In a medieval paraphrase, by Anantakavi, 
of the Mudrárákshasa, the nine brothers are thus named: Udagradhanva, 
Tikshnadhanva, Vikatadhanva, Utkatadhanva, Prakatadhanva, Sankata- 
dhanva, Vishamadhanva, Sikharadhanva, and Prakharadhanva.t These 
names are evidently fanciful, and cannot be relied upon. Anyhow no 
ancient or mediæval work mentions dmogha, and the assumption of Amogha 
being a proper name is founded solely upon the strength of the supposed 
meaning of the word Jhratara ‘a brother’, with which it is compounded in the 
coin legend, and that being untenable, the assumption must fall to the ground, . 
I have already pointed out that amogha as à common noun means * unflin- . 
ching’ or ‘unfailing’. Now, the most appropriate words that can be joined — . 
with it are valour, protection, and faith, The first, however, has no Sanskrit 
equivalent which can be represented by bhratisa or bhatisa, so it may be at once ~ 

set aside. BAri “to protect" becomes bhartri “ protector” in the crude form, 

and bAartá in the nominative singular. In the Pali its counterpart would 

be bhattá or bhatá, (in the modern Bengali it is bhdtar for * a husband’), and 

had the reading been bhatasa or bhratasa, the compound term of the coin 
could have been taken for an “ unfailing protector", but the mark of the i 

over the t will not admit of this interpretation, The last word ‘ faith’ is 
represented in Sanskrit by bhakti, which in Ceylonese Páli becomes bhatti; 


LI 7, 


* aam Wuur धन्यः पिव्टनामा। च अभ्यः | ० 
व्यधर्मा Aaa च खचचनासाधसाक्चमः | 
+ अनन्तकविकृतमुद्गाराक्षरुपूव्य॑ंधीडिका i e 
— — — afg ग॒णगणबक्री मूर्त कन्दा निखिलञजञननयनानन्दो जगछिदित 
gun नन्दा रावता ana! लस्य च सकल्लसोमल्तिनों सीमन्तरल्नं Carga नाम 
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Š I know not what it was in the Ariano-Páli, but, seeing that one of a doubled 
consonant is frequently elided in modern vernaculars, I am disposed to 
think that such was also the case in ancient times in the Ariano- Páli, If this 
be admissible,the amogha-bhati of the coin may be accepted to mean “ he 
of unflinching faith", Such an epithet for a person who has been careful 

PM enough to delineate half-a-dozen different symbols of his religion on his 

coins, would by no means be inappropriate or questionable, and I have no 

hesitation in adopting it as the right one. We have here only an ancient ver- 
sion o OY" * Ghaziuddin” of the Pathán coins of India, and the" Defender of 


d the Faith" of the modern English currency. 
A According to these remarks the legend and its translation would stand 
thus— 


Legend—Jtdjnah Kunandasa amogha-bhatisa mahárdjasa, 
Translation—Of the great king, king Kunanda, of unflinching faith. 





s s. Mr. Thomas identifies the sovereign named in the coin with the Xan- 
drames of the Greek writers and the Nandas of the Purdyas, and this would 

* — carry the age of the coin to some years before 3l7 B. C., when Chandragup- 

ta wrested the sovereignty of Magadha from the Nandas, There are several 


i | " weak links in the chain of reasoning by which Mr. Thomas establishes this 
i identity, but on the whole it is very plausible, and I am not in a position 
d now' to suggest anything better. 


P. S. Since writing the above I have learnt that in the Pards‘ara 
Saühita, Kuninda is used as the name of a tribe, and Kauninda that of its 
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Páli Studies. No. I. By Major G. E. Furen, Deputy Commissioner, 
British Burma. 


I.—Ox TUE CEYLON GmawwamrAw SawoGnamakknrrAa THERA AND mnis 
TREATISE ON Hurgronic. 


J t was the practice amongst members of the early Buddhist church 
when entering the priesthood to discard their patronymic, and to adopt a 
priestly title, under which it was not always easy to recognize their identity. 
Thus it was with the subject of the present sketch, of whom nothing was 
^ known, except that he was the author of Futtodaya. Another of his works, 
however, (Sambandhacintd) recently procured, has a postscript which explains 
that Sangharakkhita Thera, the ‘Protected of the Congregation’, was 
Mogzallána, the learned Pali Grammarian and  Lexicographer, who 
* flourished in Ceylon towards the close of the twelfth century, and that 
- he was also known as Medhankara of Udumbaragiri, the glomerous fig- 
e - tree hill. Moreover, it appears elsewhere, that he was the disciple of 
the distinguished Sáriputta, who adopted the title Sila Thera. Mogzallána 
d . appears to have carried his literary activity with him into the cloister; for 
— under his priestly title of Sangharakkhita he wrote the following treatises, 
of which the two first are in verse— 
l. Subodhálafikára, * Easy Rhetoric.’ 
2. Futtodaya, * Exposition of Metre.’ 
E Tiké, a gloss in prose on Dhammasiri's Khuddá- 
— sikkhá, ‘ Minor duties’ (incumbent on a priest). | 
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A a Sambandhacintá, * Reflections - Relation’ (of enses); a small 
work containing metrical maxims on construction, interspersed with com- 
ments and illustrations in prose. 

An analysis of the first of these is here offered to the notice of the 
reader. The text which follows, has been prepared from two Pali MSS. in 
the Burmese character, in the writer's possession. One—a Mandalay copy— 
was procured at Maulmain ; the other—the more perfect of the two—came 
from Rangoon. The work is written on eleven palmleaves twenty inches 
long, with nine lines to the leaf. 

Notices of Futtodaya, and Sambandhacintá, it is hoped, will follow 
shortly, but as Ækuddasíkkhá Tikd is not included in the series, the author's 
Introduction to it, and the postscript are here subjoined. 


Introduction. 
L. Tilokatilakam vande saddhammámatanimmitam 
samsurukkathasampatti jinam janamanorammam. 
2. Sariputtam mahasámi 'nekasativisaradam 
mahágunpam mahápuniam namo me sirasi gurup. 
3. Khuddasikkháya tiká yá purátaná samirita 
na táya sakká sakkaccam attho sabbattha fidtave, 
4. tato 'nekagugánayo manjüsáratanán ‘iva 
Sumangalo ‘ssa námena tena paüüavatá sutá, 
5. ajjhesito yatindena sadáraünanivásina ° 
suvinicchayam etissa karissám' atthovannanam. 


Postscript. 
yen’ antatantaratanákaramanthanena 
manthácalollasitaná navarena laddhá 
í sára mata’ ti sukkhitá sukhayanti c'aüne 
te me jayanti guravo guravo gugehi — . 
** paratthasam pádanato punnen ádhigaten' aham - 
* paratthasam pádanako bhaveyyam jatijatiyam.” 
Soc sisso Aha. | 
ez paramappicchatanekasantos opasamesinam 
sucisallekhavuttinam sadárannanivásinam ; 
sásanujjotakárinam averattam upágatam 
Udumbaragiri khyáta 
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Sanghnrakkhittandmerld mahátherena dhimaté 
nivásabhutenánekagupánam 'ppicehatádinag ; 
tenhyam racité s&dhu sásanodayakárina , 
Khuddasikkháya tikáyam Sumangalapasádini, 


The couplet in italics commencing “ ausaddasíddhi " thus appears in 
the postscript to Sambandhacinta : 
yoganiccham Moggallánum yam gandham Kabbivangitam 
Subodhilankaram Vuttodayam sattham anakulam. 
In other respects the postseripts are nearly the same. 


Analysis. 

SURODNALANKAÍRA, or * Easy Rhetoric’, is a metrical treatise of 37 
verses, divided into five chapters which treat of the following subjects, 
namely :— | | 
Faults in Composition. 

Their avoidance. 

Merits, or Verbal Ornaments. 

. Rhetorical Figures, or Ornaments of the Sense. 
5. Flavour. 

These subjects will be found discussed at some length in the seventh, 
eighth, tenth, and third chapters of the Sanskrit work on Rhetorical Com- 
position, the Sáhitya-Darpana or * Mirror of Composition’, by Vis wanátha 
Kaviraja—circa 9th or IOth century. 

g Cnarrkns I axp II 
The Páli treatiso in common with the Sanskrit one opens with an In- 


vocation to the goddess of Speech thus :— 
May Váni the beautiful, born in the lotus womb of the mouth of the 


REM 


Chief of Sages, the refuge of mortals, irradiate my mind, v. Í. 


The object of the work is then declared :— 

Although there are excellent ancient treatises on Rhetoric by Ráma- 
samma and others, yet they are not adapted for the Mágadha people, v. 2. , 

It is, therefore, hoped the present attempt at a suitable Rhetoric may 
be acceptable to them, v. 3. 

The author then states that he has not consulted the works of 


- writers on the minor poems (Aabba), nor the drama (náfaka/, as they are 
not esteemed, v. 6. That a combination of words and meanings faultless 
with (merits or verbal ornaments) is composition (bandhu), which is three- 


fold, being metrical (pajja) ; in prose (gajja) ; and in a mixture of pee 

) an 
composition (anibandha), each of which is pleasing if em- 

ornament, v, 9. Verbal Ornament (Chap. 3) and Ornament 
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ofthe Sense (Chap. 4), constituting the two divisions of Rhetoric, are both 
held to be composition (bandha), v. l3. Faulty composition, even when 
combined with Verbal Ornament, is not esteemed, v. l4. Faultless com- 

tion with Verbal Ornament is admired even without Ornaments of the 
Sense, v. l6. 

After these prefatory remarks, the author proceeds to enumerate and 
explain the several Rhetorical Faults (Chap. I); and to show how they 
should be avoided ( Chap. 2). 

The divisions of Faults (dosa) are hold to be threefold : they occur (a) in 
a word, (5) in a sentence, and (c) in the sense of a sentence. 

(a.) Faulty words are such as suggest an idea, which is 

l. Repugnant (viruddhatthantara), as when a word is employed 
which suggests a meaning different from what is intended ; as for example 
* visado', which suggests yielding poison, when shedding water is the mean- 
ing intended, v. 22. The fault is avoided when the context sufficiently sets 
forth the intended meaning, v. 7L, 72. 

2. Extravagant (adhyatthe), as when an exaggerated epithet is ap- 
plied to an object which has to be particularized ; as * obhasitásesadiso“ to 
*khajjoto', v. 23. The fault is avoided in the following—' if men lacking 
virtue fail to obtain respect, will the lack-lustre firefly illume every spot? v. 73. 

3. Inconsistent (kilittha), as when from the use of radicals, affixes 
and the like, comprehension of the meaning is difficult, as‘ pi’ in ‘piya’, v. 
94. The fault, however, is avoided if the root is introduced into on enig- 
matical query, as ‘from what embrace indeed will a lover not embrace hap- 
piness ? v, 74. Any word of far-fetched meaning employed in the varieties 
of Rhyme (yamaka), or Enigma (pahelí), is included in this fault, v. 25. 
That euphonie combination of twin words formed of acknowledged words, 
combined with the merit * Pleasing Style’, is termed Rhyme, v. 26. Rhyme 
formed by a repetition of syllables is threefold :— (a) non-separated (arya- 
peta) ; (b) separated (ryapeta) ; an d (c) both sorts combined : these divisions 
may appear either in the beginning, middle, or end of a quarter verse 
(pada), v. 27. Verses 28 to 8 illustrate ‘ non-separate’ Rhyme at the 
commencement of quarter verses (aryapetapádádiyamaka). From these 
examples, the ‘separate’ sort may easily be inferred, v. 32. Of the last 
named kind there are many varieties, containing combinations, both simple 
and complex, v. 33. But as ‘Rhyme’ and * Enigma' are not altogether 
pleasing, they are not dwelt upon here, v. 84. 

4. Contradictory, (rirodAi) which is sixfold, in respect to :— 

l. Place (desavirodhidosa). 
- » Time (kdlavirodhi). 


ES 8. Mechanical art /kalávirodhi/. i — 


4. Nature (lokavirodhi), | 2274 sg 
Six 
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5. Propriety (idyavirodhi). ~ 
6. The sacred books (égamavirodhi), vv. 35, 76 to Sl. 

5. Inferred (neyya) The use of the word ‘ dhavala’ white, in the 
example, leads to the inference, that the whiteness at night spoken of, arose 
from the moon, v. 36. This fault is universally condemned by posta, as 
the omission of an exponent word renders the meaning obscure, v. 37. The 
fault is avoided by the employment of words, which convey their meaning 
immediately, as in the examples given in vv. SZ, 83, which also exemplify 
the * Lucid Style’, v. 248. 

6. Dependent on an epithet (vises andpekkha), as in the example ‘ he 
beholds him attentively with eyes', v. 38, where * cakkhuná' is unqualified, 
The fault is removed by adding *kodhapátalabhutena', red with anger. 
(Comp. v. 364.) 

7. Defective in meaning /Aínaltha), as when an unequal and dis- 
paraging comparison is made ; as * the dim-firefly sun is rising', v. 39. The 
fault is avoided by the use of the emphatic particle * api’ even, as in the 
following ‘A wise man destroys the effect of even the smallest demerit; 
The sun possesses the light even of the dimly lustrous firefly’, v. 85. 

S. Unmeaning (anattha/, as when an unmeaning expletive, such as 
t pi’ here, is inserted merely to complete the verse, v. 40; verse 86 shows 
how the fault may be avoided. 

(b.) Faulty sentences are such as are 

l. Tautological (ekattha). The repetition may be (a) of a word, 
as ‘ várido várido' possessing the same sound, though different in meaning, 
v. 4l; or (5) of the sense, as ‘ pasádeti and pasanno' having the same sense, 
but different in sound, v. 42. If it is desired to express fear, anger, or 
praise, repetition ceases to be a fault, v. 88 

2. Regardless of usage (Jhaggariti), as when the diction is broken, 


v. 43. In the example given, ‘ pakati’ has no interrogative pronoun ` 


connected with it, as ‘panna and gumo' have. The fault is corrected in 
verse 89. 

3. Confused (vyákínna—), as when confusion arises from a loose 
disorderly arrangement of words as *these people * * adore Sugata, the 
constant friend of evildoers’, v. 45. The opposite of this is a firm and 
compact style, as * the eyes (of a Jinn) are like blue lotuses, his lip beautiful 
as the Bandhúka flower; his nose like a golden hook, therefore this Jina i 
ns one who looks kindly on every one (Piyadassana), v. Ol. 

4. Rustie (gamma), as when a word denoting speciality is want- 
ing in a sentence, as—* Oh maiden ! loving me, why not love me now', v. 46; 
or when, from the association of the words, the sense is obscure as ‘which 


your lover ?’, v. 47. Brilliancy of language, though coarse, from the 
pleasure it imparts, is not considered rustic speech ; as * Oh kind (husband) ! 
dh 
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this rough amorous outeast is ill-treating me, why dost thou so com- 
placently regard me involved in such a misfortune ?' v, 93. 

5. Defective as regards verse-division (yatihina).  Verse-division as 
laid down in Prosody, and indicated in the text (verses 49 to 54), is called 
‘yati ; and the verse that is defective in regard to such division, is said to 
exhibit the fault called yatihinadosa, v. 48. Verse-division occurs at the 
end of every quarter-verse (páda) ; and particularly at the end of the 
hemistich (vuffaddha); sometimes it bisects a word as ‘ camikara’, but if 
otherwise, as when it occurs between the second and third syllables of * siñ- 
catt, it is irregular, vv. 49, 50. If the rules for the euphonie junction 
of final and initial letters (Sandhi) require the elision of a case, or tense- 
termination (vibhatti), the vowel resulting from the coalition is the final 
letter of the first part of the combination, as sabbolpama : if elision is not 
required, or there is a letter such as * y' substituted, the case, or tense ter- 
mination, with the vowel resulting from "the coalition, forms the initial 
syllable of the second part of the combination ; as for example in ‘ patta| 
ssopamá, and * vanda|myan antamatim', v. 53, 54. Verse-division is irre- 
gular when it separates ‘ea’ and such like particles from the sentences to 
which they belong, and ‘pa’, and such like prepositions, from the words to 
which they are prefixed, v. 54 and 55. 

6. Disjoined (kamaccuta), as when the proper succession of objects 
is disregarded, as * khettam, gámam, desam’, v. 56. For the proper order 
see ४. 98. 

7. Inappropriate (ativutta), as when the meaning is opposed to 
ordinary sense, as— ' The firmament of her expanding bosom is contracted', v. 
57. The fault is avoided in the following—* The entire firmament even 
affords no scope for the diffusion of the glorious effulgence, emitted by the 


moon-like Chief of Sages’, v. 96, v. l47. 


8. Redundant in meaning (apetattha), as in the expression * The bull, 
the son of the cow’, v. 58. Redundancy is not deemed a fault in the words 
of the insane, v. 97, 95. 

9. Harsh in combination (bandhapharusa). This is exemplified by 
the use of the consonant ‘kA’ in syllables which renders them harsh in sound, 
v. 59. The fault is avoided by using soft syllables, v. 99, and l96. 

(c.) The sense of a sentence is held to be faulty when it is 

l. Crude (apakkama), as when objects which refer to other objects 
previously stated, are not in respective co-relation, e. g. in v. Gl ‘wealth, 
peace, and Nibbána'—instead of * Nibbána, wealth, and peace’, in v. lOl— 
are placed respectively in co-relation to the practice of * meditation, giving 





‘of alms, and virtue.’ 


2. The improper (ocityahína), as when extolling one's own merits, &c., 
v.v. 62, 63. ‘The fault is avoided if by doing so others are benefited, v. l0t— 


307. LA 
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9. Faulty as to usage (bAaggari/i), as when cases are mixed together, 
such as the genitive and locative cases in v. 64. * Trust cannot be placed 
in women, evildoers, poison, horned cattle, rivers, disease, nor royalty’, v.v. 
309, 0. 

4. Ambiguous (samsaya), as when a word susceptible of two meanings 
is employed; as‘ go’, which signifies both ‘a cow’ and * a ray of light’, v. 65, 
and lll. Ambiguity in jocular composition is not reckoned a fault, 
v, II2. 

5. Rustic (gamma), as when itis difficult to comprehend what is 
meant by the sense; as—* This vigorous youth is reposing — having slain his 
enemy, or—exhausted from excesses’, v, 66. * That man's sister is charm- 
ing“ is not a rustic expression, v. Ll4. 

6. Faulty as to Rhetoric (dufthálankára). This fault is discussed in 
chapter 4. 


CHAPTER III. 


In this chapter are described the Merits, or Excellences (guma), of 

composition, which are ten in number, namely : 
l. "The pleasing (pasáda). 
2. The forcible (oja). 
3. "The elegant (madAuratá). 
á. The uniform (samatá). 
5. The soft (sukhumálatá). 
6. The compact (silesa ). 
7. The eloquent (uddratd). 
8. The bright (kanti). 
9. The lucid (althavyatti). 

IO. The imaginative (samádhi), v. lL8. 

A compact pleasing style, composed of words whose meaning is clear, 
constitutes the Pleasing Merit, v. 420. 

The merit of Force is Energy manifested by an ample use of com- 
pounds, v. I22, and by condensation (samdsa), and amplification (४७६७७) 
of the meaning, v. 224. 

` The Elegant style is manifested either by an arrangement of words 
with letters pronounced by the same organ of speech, v. I29; or, of words 
having similar letters, v. I30. A collection of syllables pronounced with 
little effort, dependent upon a profusion of alliteration, is inelegant, v. I3L. 
— The merit of Uniformity is manifested when the composition is either 
 gmooth, or rough, or a mixture of both, v. l82. 
An absence of jarring letters constitutes the merit of Soffness, v. l36. 
The merit of Compaciness is manifested by a clear and firm style, v. 
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" The merit of Eloquence is indicated by a lofty style, v. l43 

The Bright style is manifested by a brilliancy of language, free from 
the fault of Inappropriateness, v. l47 

Words which convey their meaning immediately, constitute the Zueid 
style, v. 48. : 

The Imaginative style is held to be the * cream of composition’, It is 
manifested when the imagination clothes objects with qualities or functions 
foreign to them, as when 
Life is ascribed to inanimate objects, 

Form to objects unassociated with form. 
Flavour to objects unassociated with flavour. 
Liquidity to objects not bearing that character, 
Agency to an object not an agent 

Solidity to an ethereal object, vv. 52-53 

When allegories which suggest the idea of emitting, are the leading 
ideas in a sentence, they are considered coarse ; in a subordinate position, 
they are appropriate, v. l60; and especially so, if connected with a con- 
scious agent, v. I62, as ‘ The excellent Jina pouring out the yearnings of 
his love upon mortals,’ &c., I63. 


Lo | 9० [७ |“ 


CHAPTER IV. 
In this chapter the author proceeds to describe the several Ornaments 


of the sense (affhálankára). He says that when composition containing 


the qualities of the Pleasing, Forcible, or other styles, is embellished with 
Ornaments of the Sense, it is as charming as a girl adorned with bracelets, 
earrings, and the like, v. I65 

He divides Rhetoric into (a) style in which the meaning is ‘ expressed’ 
sabhávavutti ; and (b) style in which the meaning is ‘suggested’, vañga- 


vutti. The first of these portrays, at different times, objects (such as a 


genus, a quality, an action, or a substance), v. I66 
The following is an expressed fancy of a substance (dabbasabháva- 


tutti) :— 
‘The nascent Bodhisatta, charming in his joyous gait, stedfastly re- 


garding the regions of existence, is radiant while uttering taurine words' 


v. 467. 
As the varieties of the suggestive or figurative style are endless, only 


| elementary figures will be described, v. I68 to l72. 


l. Hyperbole (atisayavutti). This figure discloses the peculiar attri- 
bute of an object (whether a genus, a quality, an action, or a substance). 


It is RA .) Respecting Respecting mundane objects (Tokiyátisayavutti) — 
"x Bin 
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2, Simile (wpamá) is resemblance between the subject of comparison 
and the comparison adduced ; this may be conveyed either (a) by a word, 
(^) by the sense, or (c) by the sense of a sentence, v. I77; or by the use of 
a compound word, as * candimánano', v, 678; ora verbal affix, as "áya 
in ‘ vadanam pankajáyate', v. I79 ; or by the use of words implying com- 
parison as-wa, £ulyá, and tho like, v. I80-85. 

(a.) Similes formed by words implying comparison are the 


I. Correct (dhammopamá), v. l87. 
2. Defective (dhammahino), 
à 3. Reversed (viparito), | v. 488. 
á. Reciprocal (arnzamarno), v. L89. 
5. Marvellous tabbhuto), v. I90. 
6. Equivocal (sileso), v. lÐI. 
7. Spreading (sanfáno), v. I92. 
8. Disparaging (nindo), v. I98. 
9. Prohibitive ( patisedho), v. I94. 


ILO. Uncommon (asddhdrano), v. I295. 
ll. False (abhuto), v. l96. 

(b) In the following similes, the ides of similarity is conveyed by a 
word's meaning, without the employment of a compound, verbal affix, or 
word implying comparison, v. I99. They are the 

l]. Obvious (sarípopamá), v. l98. 
| 2. Ideal (parikappo), v. 00, 
< 3. Doubtful (samsayo), v. 200. 
4. Typically comparative (pafivatthu), v. 20l. 

(c.) The third form of simile is expressed by setting the sense of one 
sentence in comparison with that of anotlier, v. 203 ; and this may be done, 
either with, or without, employing words implying comparison, vv. 
204, 205. 

Sometimes the following kinds of similes are deemed incongruous— 

l. Comparison between objects of different genders 
(bhinnalingo) and of different numbers (vijdtivacano), v. 207. 


"e a The defective simile (Aino), v. 207, 
Bu 8. The exaggerated (adhiko), हे dna 
E : | 4. "The irrelevant (apufhattha), | i : 

| j ESN 5. The contingent (apekkhini),) y 209. 


~ 6. The imperfect (khaadito), 

= Sometimes the above are not deemed incongruous, vv. 2lL and 2I2. ° 
= B. Metaphor (rúpakam). This figure indicates the resemblance be- 
tween the subject of comparison and the comparison adduced, but, unlike 
the simile, without employing words implying comparison. It has. two 


sions, n NE^ 4 
——— eint ^: 
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= a (a.) general (asesavatthuvisaya), v. 24-27. 
(b.) partial (ekadesavivatti), v. 248 226. 
each of which may be exhibited by means of compounded words, or 
words not compounded, or both combined, v. 2l4. The author says the 
varieties of metaphor, both proper and improper, are too. numerous to be 
dwelt upon here, v. 222,  Subjoined is a specimen of a proper metaphor :— 
'Oh Sage! whose heart indeed is not drawn to thy attractive coun- 
tenance, bright as white flowers, with tremulous black bee eyes ?' v. 223. 
The following are examples respectively of (a) imperfect (Ahandi- 
tarüpakam), and (b) perfect (sundararúpakam), metaphors, v. 224— 
(a) *eandim' ákasapaðumam', the lotus rising in the heavens is the = 
moon. 
(4) * ambhoruhavanam nettani ', eyes which are a cluster of water-lilies. 
4. Redundancy (ávutti) The repetition may be threefold, v. 226, 
namely as regards 
(a.) the sense (atthávutti), v. 227. 
(4.) a word (padavutti), v. 228. 
(c.) or both (ubhayávutti), v. 229. 
5. The Iluminator (dipakam). The figure is manifested when 
things, such as actions, kinds, or qualities, although expressed in one part of | 
a sentence, illuminate the whole of it, v. 230; and it has three varieties, i 
arising from the action, kind, or quality, being expressed in the sentence 
at the ; 
(a.) beginning (ádidípakam), v. 23l. RE m 
(5. middle (majjha—), v. 232. 
(e.) end (anta—), v. 233. A 
If a series (of actions, kinds;"br qualities) is exhibited in succession, each T, 
ts one being dependent on the one preceding, tho figure is termed ‘a string. 2 
à of Illuminators' (máfadipakam), vv. 234, 235. b. 
Y 6. Hint (ákkhepo), when it is intended to say something special, that “a 
k which apparently suppresses or denies it, is termed Hint, v. 237. Itis = 
| threefold, pertaining to what | 
ts | s (a.) has been said (atítákkhepo), v. 238. Ue 
(b.) as being said (vattaméndkkhepo), v. 239. — ús 
= (c.) is about to be said (anágatákkAepo), v. 240 : ad 
| 7. Transition, (atthantaranyéea) is the introduction of another sense — 
the subject (such as a moral reflection), v. 24l. It is. twofold, 


—— gú | 
| (a.) general (sabbavydpi—), v. 242, 243. 
ee — Ral poy tir M e 
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8. Contrast, (vyatircko) is the distinction in the idea of resemblance 
between objects either expressed or understood, v. 246. It is twofold, 
namely :— 

(a.) single (ekaryatireko), v. 246, 248, 
(b.) double (ubhaya—), v. 240, 250. 

9. Peculiar causation, (vibhavand) is the production of an effect by 
some cause other than the usual one, which is suppressed; or, (the pro- 
duction of an effect) naturally, (though dependent upon some other cause) ; 
v.25l. Hence the figure is twofold, namely :— 

(a.) peculiar (káratantara), v. 252. 
है (b.) , natural (sabhavikaphala), v. 253. 
IO. Causation (Aefu). This figure has two divisions, namely — 
(a.) producing causation (janakahetu). 
(b) indicating causation (fiápakahetu), v. 254. 

A few only of the endless subdivisions of the above are indicated in this 
treatise. They are: v, 235. 

(a.) active causation producing apparent aet (bhévakicoo kdrakahetu), 
v. 256. 

(5.) active causation producing non-apparent act (abhávakieco kára- 
kahetu), v. 257. 

(c.) causation indicating apparent act, (bhivakicco fápakahetu), vw. 
258. 

ü (d.) unfitly acting wonderful causation (ayuttakdri citlahetu), v. 259, 

(e) fitly acting wonderful causation (yuttakdricittahetu), v. 260. 

ll. Order (kamo), is when a reference is made respectively to what 
है has been mentioned, v, 26l. ‘This figure is the Relative Order (yathdean- 
a khyam) of Sanskrit Khetoric. 

-' 72. Excessively agreeable (piyataram). This figure is exhibited 
when an excess of agreeability is imparted to the sense, v. 263, 264. 
I3. Concise style, (samásavutti) is exhibited, when an intended object 
is concisely described by means of an approved metaphor, v. 265. It is 
J twofold, namely, when the attributes are either 
p | (a.) separate (DAinnavisesana), v. 266. 
em (b.) mon-separate (abhinnavisesana), v. 267, 268. 
l4. Idealization, (parikappana) is the imagining of an object under 
the character of another, v. 270. This figure is expresssd by an implied 
— metaphor, and may depict actions, qualities, and the like, v. 27l. Such 
f * expressions as * methinks, I suspect, of a certainty, surely, as," are occa- 
— sionally made use of in this figure, v. 275. mp 
- ^ . 35. Concentration, (samáhita) is manifested when a s con- 
46. Periphrasis, (pariydya) is when the fact to be intimated, is ex- 
— or | 
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pressed in a roundabout way, so as to avoid a common expression, v. 279 

7. Ironical praise, (cydjavannana) is commendation conveyed in 
language which is apparently ironical, v. 28I 

I8. Peculiar allegation, (vises#) is when a special cause is acknow- 
ledged, there is an absence of effect, whether in regard to a substance, an 
action, á genus, or a quality, v. 283 

I9. Individuality, (rülháhankára) is when arrogance is prominent 
in a marked degree, vv. 285, 289 

20.. Coalescence or Paronomasia, (sileso) is when words are so con- 
nected as to be susceptible of a double meaning, v. 290. The figure is held 
to minister to the heightening of suggestive style, v. l78. It is threefold, 
namely— 








(a.) without division (abhinnapadavákya sileso), v. 29l. 
(6.) with division (bAinnapadavdkya), v. 292 
(c.) both sorts combined (bhinndbhinnapadavdkya), v. 293 
There are also the following eight varieties, v. 204, 295— 
l. Repugnant action (viruddhakammasileso), v. 296. 
Non-repugnant action (aviruddha-kamma), v. 297. 
Non-separate action (abhinna-kamma), v. 29 
The emphatic (niyamavá), v. 299. 
The non-empbatie (niyamakkhepa), v. 300. b: 
The non-contradictory (avirodÀi), v. BOL. A 
7. The contradictory (virodhi), v. 302 ~ 


AAP eh 





8. The polite (ocityasamposaka), v. 303. e. ~ 

2l,. Equal pairing, (¢ulyayogitd) is when objects possessing attri- * 
butes are associated with one and the same attribute, v. 304 on 
22. Illustration, (nidassanam) is when from the introduction of a E 
foreign relation, a mutual connection ensues; and it is twofold, v. 306, k 


namely— 
(a.) non-possible (asantam), v. 307 - E 
I». | (5.) possible (sanfam), v. 308 EE. 
| 23. Magniloquence, (mahantattham) is when grandeur in position — 
है! or in resolve is indicated in a marked degree, 309-3lI þr 









>> $ >» 924. Concealment, (vañcaná) is when the real nature of a thing is kept 
— back, and another fancied one attributed, which may be either, v. 32, 


E c (b.) similar (sama—), v. 3l4. 
Et 25. Indirect praise, (appakatathuti) is when trifling 
bestowed t object, v. 3 


(00 bestowe 
yo. Necklace, (ekávali) is when what is mentioned 
— — ० this again by what comes next, 
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(a.) affirmative (widhi—), v. 8l8. 
(b) negative (nisedha—), v, 3l9. 
27. The Reciprocal, (aññamaññam) is when two things do the same 
act to each other, vv, 320, 32l, 


28. Connected description, (sahavutti) is when different ideas are 


connected with the word "aaha?, It is twofold— 


p 





a 
a 


"3 


(a.) of actions (kriya), v. 323. 
(b.) of qualities (gund), v. 324. 

29. Contradiction, (virodhifd) is when there is an apparent in- 
congruity among things, such as a genus, quality, action, and substance, 
V. 325. 

30. The Return, (parivutti) is the exchange of a thing for what is 
peculiarly excellent, v. 329. 

3l. Error, (bhamo) is the thinking, from resemblance, of an object 
to be what it is not, v. 329. 

32. Emotion, (bhévo) is when the style awakens sentiment in the 
minds of poets, v. 33l. This figure is considered the life of poetry, v. 47898. 

33. Mixture, (missam) is when verbal ornaments and ornaments of 
the sense are blended together, v. 333. The figure is twofold :— 

(a.) existence of intimate relation (angánibháva—), v. 334. 
(b.) existence of same effect (sadisaphalabhava—), v. 335. 

34. Prayer, (ási) is prayer for any desired object, v. 336. 

35. The Impassioned, (rasé) is when the style is full of feeling and 
witty, vv. 337, 338, 


CHAPTER V. 


The fifth and last Chapter treats of Flavour (rasa). Such conditions 
(bhava), excitants (vibidva), and ensuants (anubhéva), as are mainsenti- 
ments in composition, are held to be the several Flavours of poets, v. 34l. 

Since the various conditions, or states of the mind, give occasion for 
the existence of (bháváyanti) the flavours, they (such as love, mirth, and 
the like) are termed conditions or mental states (bháva), v. 342, 

"That condition, or mental state, such as love and the like, which is 
not overpowered by another condition opposed to it, such as disgust and 


| r^ "n They the like, is held to be ‘the permanent condition’ (tbáyi-bháva), v. 343. 
L. "hey are nine in number, namely :— 


— 


l. love, rati. 5. magnamity, wssaka. 
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The Accessories (vyabhicári) are those that more especially, cooperat- 
ngly, habitually go along with the various conditions (bhdva) and ex- 
citants (vibhdva), v. 345. They are thirty-three in number, namely :— 


l. Self-disparagement, nibbeda. IS. Dissembling, avahiddhá. 
2. Debate, takka. IOV. Painful reflection, cinta. 
3. Apprehension, sankd, 20. Arrogance, gabbha. 
4. Weariness, sama. fl. Dementedness, apamára. 
5. Equanimity, dhiti. 22. Impatience of opposition, ama- 
6. Stupefaction, jalatá. risa. 
7. Depression, dínatá. 23. Intoxication, mada. 
B. Sternness, uggatá. 24. Resolve, mati, p m 
9. Indolence, álasatta. 25. Raving, ummada. 
IO. Dreaming, suttam. 26. Distraction, moha. Í 
ll. Joy, hása. 27. Awakening, vibodha, c 
I2.. Debility, galáni. 28. Drowsiness, niddd. 
IB3. Longing, wssuka. 29. Cessation of motion, dvega. 
]Jl4. Alarm, farasa. 30. Shame, vilam, 
IG. Recollection, sati. Sl. Death, marana, 
I6. Envy,assá. . 32. Unsteadiness, capalá. 
7. Despondency, visáda 33. Sickness, vyádhf, v. 346 
The power of fixing the mind on one subject is purity, sa/tam ; from ET 


this arises the involuntary evidences of feeling which are states of mind 
different from the ensuants in general, v. 347. They are eight in number 
v. 345, namely :— : 
l. Paralysis, thambha, 6. Tears, assu. | | x 
2. Fainting, palaya. 6. Trembling, vepathu. 
3. Horripilation, romarica. 7. Change of colour, vevanutyam., Ps 
4. Perspiration, seda. 8. Disturbance of speech, visarata, A 
The mental conditions, such as love and the like, if they are not E 
inseparably permanent, may all serve as Accessories, v. 349 - 

- That thing which causes the awakening (wppatti) and inflaming 
| (uddipana) of these (the * permanent, accessory, and involuntary' conditions), io 
J is called an Excitant, (vibháva); and that which manifests externally 
n (that those conditions are excited) is called an Ensuant, or Effect (anu- 
Ne. s bháva), v. 350. = 
ias ^. ^ — €xcitants and Ensuants are appropriately displayed in poetry, in order | 
C to exhibit the conditions and various emotions of the mind, v. 35. Map NM ^ 
'The conditions, permanent, accessory, or involuntary, are a | 

represented by the Excitants and Eusuants, v. 35. a "vos 
oluntary icm. vidences of strong feeling (sattika), ising in the - 
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That is ‘Flavour’ which in poetry excites the joy of the audience, v. 
354. The flavour which conduces to a state of relish by means of excitants, 
ensuants, involuntary evidences, and accessories, is held to be a per- 
manent one, v. 355. The divisions of flavour are, v. 350— 


l. the Erotie, singára. 5. the Heroic, víra. 
2. the Comic, hassa. G, the Terrible, bhayanaka, 
3. the Pathetic, karuna, 7. the Disgustful, bibhaccha. 
4. the Furious, ruddha. 8. the Marvellous, abbhuta. 
9. the Quictistic, santa, 
, By the ‘ Erotic’ is meant the flavour which has love for its condition, 


the intoxicating pleasure arising from the mutual affections of youths and 
maidens, &e, &e., v. 358. It is threefold, (a) incompatible, (5) partial, 
and (e) mutual, v. 359. 

The ‘Comic’ may arise from the fun of distorted gestures pertaining 
to oneself or to another; the accessories are drowsiness, weariness, ine 
dolence, fainting, and the like. Its condition is mirth, which belongs chiefly 
to rational beings, v. 360. When under the influence of the ‘Comic’, the 
best kind of persons either slightly smile (sita), having the eyes a little 
open ; or smile (hasita), slightly showing the teeth; the middling sort 
either laugh softly (vihasita), or laugh aloud (upahasita); the baser sort 
either roar with laughter (apahasita), with eyes filled with tears, or are 
convulsed with laughter (atihasita) , with limbs uncontrolled, v. v. 36l, 362. 

(The * Pathetic’ with the mood of sorrow, springs from the advent of 
what is unpleasant, and absence of (loved) objects. Its *ensuants' are 
weeping, fainting, stupefaction, éke. Its accessories are despondency, in- 
dolence, death, painful reflection, £c., v. 303. 

The ‘Furious’ accompanied by anger, envy, and the like, is marked 
by redness of the eyes, &c., has terror and intoxication, &c., for its aeces- 
} sories, v. 364. 

The ‘Heroic’, associated with energy, arises by glorious victory and the 
like, It is threefold :—(a) Heroic in war; (०) Heroic in liberty; and (c) 
Heroic in benevolence, which are its * ensuants': its accessories are equa- 
—  mimity, resolve, &c., vv. 365, 266. 

"eT , The ‘Terrible’ has fear for its permanent mood; its ensuants are 
















i | perspirati on, &e. Its accessories, terror, &c., v. 307. 
no * Disgustful’, associated with disgust, arises from aversion to pii. 
_ ."dity, and the like ; its ‘ ensuants’ are contracting of the nose, &c. ; its acces- 


- v Y 
e a fJ Fits, 


 SOries apprehension, and the like, v, 368. ॥ 047 

— The‘ Marvellous’ having surprise as its permanent mood, springs from 
anything supernatural ural ; its * ensuants’ are perspiration, tears, ác. ; its acces- 
| | cessation sation of motion, stupefaction, v. 369. 
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The ‘ Quietistic', or the mood of the very best men, has calmness for its 
permanent mood, and kindness, mercy, and joy, as its accessories, v. 370. 
EI 





With the exceptions noted below, the metre employed by the author 
is the * Vatta", said to be like the Sanskrit s loka. 

In closing the first. four chapters, and in illustrating. (v. 338) the 
" Impassioned' figure af Rhetoric, he has adopted the Vasantatilaká Metre. 

In the fifth chapter he has employed the Saddhará Metre of 2ा 
syllables, to enumerate the thirty-three ‘ accessories’, v. 346. In describing 
the kinds of laughter provoked by the " Comic" flavour, he has used the 
melodious rhythms of the ‘Arya’, v. 36l, and the mixed ‘ Mattásamaka' 
(padákulakam), v. 362. ^ 

l have met with no commentaries on the work. There is, however, a 
gloss (tiká,) which is said to be scarce, 





TEXT. 
NAMO TASSA BHAGAVATO ARAHATO SAMM X SAMBUDDHASSA. 
7, munindavadanambhojagabhasambhavasundari = 
saragam páninam Vani mayham pinayatam manam. 
9. Ráma-Sammádyalaúkárá santi santo purátaná 
tathápi tu valancenti suddhamágadhiká na te. 
3. tenápi náma toseyyam ete ‘lankdra vajjite 
anurüpen' alankáren' esam eso parissamo. 
4. yesan na saðcitá panná 'nekasattantarocitá 
samohnbbháhatá "४? ete návabujjbanti kinicipi. 
5. kin tehi páda-sussüsá yesan natthi gurün' iha 
ye ta-ppáda-rajo-kingá t'eva sádhu vivekino. 
6. kabba-nátaka-nikkhita netta cittá kavi-jjaná 
| yam kiüci racayant' etam na vimhaya-karam param. 
7. te vera patibhávanto so ‘ya bandho savimhayo 
yena tosenti vinná ye tattha pyavihit’ ádhará, 
8. bandho ca nama sadd-atthé sahitá dosa-vajjita i 


pajja-gajja-vimissánam bhedenáyam tidhá bhave. 
. nibandho cinibandho vidhs or — 








bhárati 
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l2. gandho pi kavi-vácánam alankára-ppakásako 
yáti ta-bbacaniyattham ta-bbobárüpacárato. 
IB. dvi-ppakárá alankáro tattha saddatthabhedato 
saddatthá bandhanámá "va tam sajjita tad ávali. 
l4. gupálankára-ssmyuttá api dosá "va lingitá 
pasamsiyá na vinnűúhi sá kandá viya tadisi. 
I5. tena dosa-niráso "va mahussihena sádhiyo 
niddosá sabbatthá sáyam saguná na bhaveyya kim. 
l6. salankara viyuttápi guna-yuttá manohara 
niddosá dosa-rahitá guna-yutta vadhú viya. 
I7. pade vákye tad atthe ca dosá ye vividhá mata 
. . sodáharanam etesam lakkhanam kathayámyaham. 
I8. viruddhatthantarádhyattha, kilitthani, virodhi ca, 
neyyam, visesanipekkham, hinatthakam, anatthakam. 
IOV. dosam padánam vákvánam, ekattham, bhaggaritikam, 
tathá vyákinna, gamáni, yatihinam, kamaccutam. 
20. ativuttam, apetattham, sabandhapharusam tatha 
2l. apakkamam, ocityahinam, bhaggariti, samsayam, 
á gammam, dutthálankatiti gloss vakyattha nissita. 
> 22. viruddhatthantaram tam hi yass' aüüattho virujjhati 
| adhippete vathá : “ megho visado sukhaye janam 
23. visesyam adhikam yenádhyattham etam bhave yatha 


v" 
* 


Á . *gbhásitásesadiso khajjoto ‘yam virojate. 
p 24. yass' atthávagamo dukkho pakatyádivibhágato 
AN kilittham tam yathá: “ táya so ‘yam álingyato piya 
; 25. yam kilittham padam mandabhidheyyam y "T 
ne kilitthapadadose "va tam pi antokariyati. 
he 20. patitasaddaracitam silitthapadasandhikam 
ROS pasádagunasamyuttam yamakam matam edisam 


27. avyapetam vyapetan c" aii’ ávuttáneka-vannajam 
|J. yamakam tañ ca pádánam ádi-majjhanta-gocaram 
28. sujanásujaná sabbe gunenápi vivekino 


e. vivekam na samáyanti aviveki janantike 
A ^ 99, kusulíkusalá sabbe pabalápabalá "tha vá 
E 2 no yátá táváhosittham sukha dukkha-ppadá siyum. 


—  — 90. sádara sá daram bantu vihitá vihitá mayá 
vandaná vandanámána-bhájane-ratanatthaye, 
8l. kamalam kam alamkatthum, vanado vanado ‘mbaram, 
— — sugato sugato lokam, sahitam sahitam karam 
EK .82. avyapetádi yamakass' eso leso nidassito 
,  fioyyán! imiy’ eva disáy' aüfiáni yamakani pi. 
— 83. aceantabahavo tesa bhedá sambheda-yoniso 


RD, 
.- 
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. yad appatitam Aniya vattabbam neyyam ilu tam 


. n'edisam bahu mannanti sabbe sabbattha vinnuno 


. áraðdhakkamávicchedá bhaggariti bhave yatha :— » 
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tattha pi keci sukará keci accantadukkará. 
yamakam tam pahe/i ca n'ekantamadhurán' iti 
upekkhiyanti sabbáni sissakhedabhayá mayá. 
desa-kála-kalá-loka-'nnáy'-ágama-virodhi vam 
tam virodhi padan c'etam udáharagato putam. 





yathá: * sabbápi dbavalá disá rocanti rattiyam." 


dullabha 'vagati sadda-sámattiya-vilanghani, 

siya visesanápekkham tam yam patvá visesanam 
sattakam tam vatha: “tam so bhiyyo passati cakkhuna,” 
hinam kare visesya yam ti hinattham bhave yathá :— Ow 
“ nippabhá-kata-khajjoto samudeti divikaro.” Á 
páda-púranam attham yam anattham iti tam matam 

yatha ti—** vande buddhassa páda-pankeruham pi ca" 

saddato atthato vattam yattha bhiyyo’ pi v-uccati 

tam ckattham yatha ;—*' bháti várido várido ayam.” 


| 
: 


ज 


. yathá cn:— 


“ titthiy' ankura víjáni jaham ditthigatán' iha 
“ pasádeti pasann’- eso mahámuni mahajane.” 


“ kápi panná kopi guno pakati pi aho tava!" 

padánamg dubbhinikkhepá vyámoho yattha jáyati 

tam vy4kinnan ti vinneyyam tad udáharanam yathá :— 

* bahugune panamati dujjanánam pyayan jano 

“hitam pamudito niccam sugatam samanussaram'"' 

visittha-vacanápetam gamman tyabhimatam yatha : 

"anne! kámayamánam mam na kámayasi kin nu 'dam ?" 

padásandhánato kinei duppatiti karam bhave 

tam pi gamman tyabhimatam yathá :—“ yá bhavato piyá" 

vuttesu sucita-tthane padacchedo bhave yati 

yam taya hinan tam vuttam yati hinan ti sá pana. E 

yati sabbattha pádante vuttaddhe ea visesato : j R 

pubbá pará 'nekavanna padammajjhe pi katthaci. A a 

tatthodáharanáni paccudáharauáni yathá :— 

“tan name sírasá cimí | kara vannam tathágatam य 

* gakalá pi disá silica | t'iva sonparasehi yo." ~ 

saro sandhimhi pubbanto. viya lope vibbattiya - 

annath4 tv-aññathá tattha yádesádi parád' i va. 

cádi pubba pádantá "va niecam pubba padassitá -A 
nicca sambandhá parád' iva parena tu. a 
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“name tam sírasá sabbo | památitam tathágatam 
" ynssa lokaggatam patta | ssopamá na hi yujjati. , 
54. “munindam tam sadá vanda | myanantamatim uttamam 
“yassa metta ca pafiná ca | nissímá "tivijambhati.” 
$5. cádi padisu paccudáharaníni yath4 :— 
" mahámettá mahapaüüá | ca yattha paramodayá 
“panami tam jinam tam pa | varam varagunálayam." 
56. padattha-kkamato muttam kamaceutam idam yathá :— 
“khettam vá dehi gámam va desam vá mama sobhanam” 
57. lokiyattham atikkantam ativuttam matum yathá :— 
" atisambádham ákásam etissá thana-jumbhane'' 
58. samudayatthato 'petam tam apetatthakam yatha — 
" gávi putto balivaddo tinam khádi pivi-jjalam” 
59. bandhe pharusatá yattha tam bandha-pharusam yatha :— 
" kharákhilá parikhína khette khittam phalatyalam" 
60, neyyam lakkhanam anvattha-vasenapakkaméadinam 
udáharanam etesam dani sandhassiyómyaham. 
Gl. tatthipakkamam yatha ;— 
* bhá vanádánasíláni sammásammáditán' iha 
“bhogasaggadi nibbána sádhanáni na samsayo." 
62. ocityahinam vathá :— 
" püjaniyakaro loke aham eko niramtaram. 
" may’ etasmim guná sabbe yato samuditá ahum.” 
63. yatha ca — 
“yacito ‘ham kathan náma na ajjámyapi jivitam 
" tathápi puttadánena vedhate hadayam mama,” 
Gt. bhaggariti yathá :— 
४ itthinam du-jjanánaü ca vissáso nopapajjate 
“vise siftigimhi nadiyam roge rája-kulambhi ca" 
65. samsayam yathá :— n 
४ munindacandimalokarasalolavilocano 
- ‘jano 'vakkantam anto "va go padassanapipito” 
66. vákyatthato duppatiti karam gammam matam yatha :— 
“poso víriyavá soyam param hantána vissami.” ड 
67. dutthálankáranan t 'etam yatthálankáraduüsanam 
tass' alat kára-niddese rüpam ávibhavissati, 
68. kato ‘tra sankhepa-nayá maya ‘yam 
dosánam esam pavaro vibhágo 
eso 'v' alam bodhayitum kavinam 
tam atthi ce kheda-karam param pi. 
Iti Sangharákkkita mahásámi vicarite Subodhálankáre dosdcabodho 
náma pathama paricchedo, 








lL0 


Sl. 


82. 


). kadáci kavikosallá, virodho sakalo pyayam, 


83. 
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dosa-sañkhyam atikkama, gunavidhi vigahate. 
tenn, vutta-virodhanam avirodho yathá siya 
tathá dosa-parihárávabodho "dani niyyate. 


. tattha viruddhatthantarassa pariháro yatha :— 


* vindantam pala sálinamg sdlinam dassaná sukbam, 
“tam katham náma megho 'yam visado sukhaye janam ?" 


. ynthá ca :— 


“vindyako pi nágo "si ; gotama pi mahápati ; | 
“papito pi rasápeto ; città me sami te gati." — 
adhyatthassa yatha— n 
“katham tádigunábháve lokam toseti du-jjano ? 

* obhásitásesa-diso khajjotonáma kim bhave ?" 


. pahelikáyamáru/há nahi dutthá kilitthatá ; 


* piyá sukhálingitam kam álingati nu no" iti. 

yamake nopayojeyya kilittha-padam icchite 

tato yamakam anüan tu sabbam etam mayam viya. 

desa-virodhino yathá :— | 

“ bodhisatta-ppabhávena thale pi jalajanyahum S 

s nudantán' iva sucirá vásallesam tahim jale.” Mw 

kála virodhino yatha : — 

4 mahánubháva-pisuno munino manda-máruto 

s sabbotukam ayam váyi dhunanto kusuma samám" — 

kalá-virodhino yathá :— T 

 nimuggarmánaso buddhagune paðcasikhassapi. हैं 

“ tanti-ssaravirodho so na sampineti kai-janam” 

loka-virodhino yatha — 

“ ganaye cakkaválam so candanárapi sitalam , 

* sambodhisattahadayo padittangérapuritam.” 

fáya-virodhino yathá :— 

ts pariceattabhavo pi tvam upanitabhavo asi 2 

a ncintyagunasáráya namo te munipungava Í 

ágama-virodhino yatha — — E 

« neválapati kenápi vact viüfiattito yati E 

« sampajánamusávádá phuseyyápatti dukkatam. | 

a yn danálepalábhá sitamaricino | 
— ná sabbápi dhavalá disá rocanti nibbharam." . 

há vá : — 7 SA | “ee 





"AP Pa 
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* apayÁtáparádham pi ayam veri janam jano 

* kodhapitalabhutena bhiyyo passati cakkhuna,” 
hinatthassa yathi :— " 

७ appakánam pi pápánam pabhávam násaye budho 
“api nippabhátánitakhajjoto hoti bhánumá." 
anatthassa yatha :— 

na pádapüranattháya padam yojeyya katthaci 

yathá :—" vande munindassa pada-pankerubam vara.” 
bhaya-kodha-pasarpsádi viseso tádiso yadi 

vatthum kámiyate doso na tatth’ ekatthatá kato, yatha:— 
* sappo sappo ayam handa! nivattatu bhavan tato, 

* yadi jívitukámo "si katham tam upasampasi £^ 


. bhaggaritino yathá :— 


“yo koci rúpátisayo kanti kápi manohará 
“ vilasitisayo kopi aho buddhamahodayo !" 


. avyámohakaram bandham avyákiínnam manoharam 


adüra-pada-vinyásam pasamsanti kavissará. — yathá :— 

* niluppalábhan nayanam, bandhükaruciro ‘dharo, 

4 násá hemankuso, tena jino 'yam piyadassano." 
samatikkantagammattam kantavacabhisankhatam 
bandhanam rasahetuttá gammattam ativattati, yatha:— 
# dunnoti káma-candálo so mam sadaya niddayo | 
“{disam vyasanápannam sukhi pi kim upekkhase #7 


. yatihina-pariháro na punedáni niyyate 


yato na savanubbhedam hetthá-y-etam vicáritar. 
kamaccutassa yathá :— 

“ ndáracarito 'si tvam, ten' evárádhaná tvayi 

“ desam va dehi, gámam vá, khetta vá, mama sobhanam.'" 
ativuttassa yathá:— 

c munindacandasambhitayasorasimaricinam 

* sakalo pyam ákáso návakáso vijumbhane." 

vakyam vy4pannacittanam apetattham aninditam, 

ten’ ummattádikánan tam vacan’ aüüatra dussati. yatha ;— 
* samuddo piyate so "yam, aham ajja jaráturo, 

“ime gajjanti jímútá, Sakkass' Erávano piyo." 

sukhumálá virodhittadittabháva-ppabhá vitam 

bandhanam bandhapharusa-dosam sandüsayeyya tame yatliá — 
* passantá rüpavibhavam sunantá madhuran giram 

c caranti sádhü sambuddhakále keliparammukba.” 












apakkamassa yathá :— 
“ bhávaná-dána-siláni sammásam Vom máditán' ihe 


M = 
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udditthavisayo koci viseso tádiso yadi 
anudditthesu nev! atthi doso kamavilanghane. 
* kusalákusalamavyákatam' ice esu paeehimaip 
“avyikatam pákadan na, pákadam pathamadviyam.” 
sagunán“ ávíkurane kárane sati tádise 
ocityahinatápatti natthi bhútatthasamsino. 


yathá :— 


. ocityam nama viüüeyyam loke vikhyátam ádará 


tatthopadesappabhavá sujaná kavipungavá. 

vififiitocityavibhav’ ocityahinam parihare 

tatocityassa sampose rasaposo siya kate. yatha :— " 
“yo márasenam ásannam asannavijayussavo 

c tináya pi na maðnattha so vo detu jayañ jino.” 
áraddhakattukammádi-kamátikkamalanghane 

bhaggaritivirodho 'yam gatin na kvápi vindati. yathá:— 

u sujanatinánam, itthinam, vissáso nopapa]jate 

“ visassa, singano, roga-nadí-rájakulassa ca." yathá ca :— i 
“ bhesajje vihite suddhabuddhádiratanattaye ^ 
* pasádam ácare niccam sajjane saguye pi ca." í 
samsayassa yathá :— 

c munindacandimálokarasalolavilocano 

4 jano 'vakkantam anto ‘va ramsidassanapinito.” 

samsayay’ eva yam kinci yadi kilidihetuná 

payujjate na doso 'va sa-samsayasamappito, yatha :— 

* vate dutiyan nilayam gurumhi sakagehato 

“ pápuneyyáma niyata sukham ajjháyanádiná." P= 


. *subhagá bhagini sáva-m-etass' " icc evamádikam 


‘na gamma’ iti niddittham kavihi sakalehi pi.” 
dutthálan káravigame sobhanálankatikkamo 
nlankáraparicchede ávibhávam gamissati. 

dose paríharitum esa varo 'padeso 
sattantaránussaranena kato may’ evam 

viüniy' imañ guruvarán' adhikappasádá 
dose param parihareyya yaso "bhilási. 


Iti Sangharakkhita mahásámi vicarite Sulodhdlahkdre dosa-parihá ráva- 


I7. sambhavanti guná 
J25. 


li9 





bodho náma dutiya paricchedo. 





yasmá dosán' evam atikkame 
te tato 'dáni sadde sambhüsayanti ye. 


dassessan 


pasád", ojo, madhuraté, samaté, eukhumilatá, EU 
sileso, 'dáratá, kanti, atthavyatti, samádhayo. ! 
gupeh'etehi sampanno bandho kavi-manoharo — 3 
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I20. adüráhitasambandhasubhagá vá padávalí 

suppasiddha "bhidheyyá ‘yam pasádam janaye vathá : 
]2]. * alankárbnto vadanam munino 'dhara-ramsiyo 

# sobhante 'runaramsiva sampatantábujodare," 
22. ojo samása-báhulyam eso gajjassa jivitam. 

pajje pyanákulo so 'yam kanto kámiyate yathá :— 
23. * munindamandasanjátahásacandanalimpitá 

* pallavá dhavalá tass' ev" eko nidharapallavo.” 
I2k padábhidheyyàvisayam samása-vyása-sambhavam 

yam párinatyam hot’ iha sopi ojo "va tam vathá :— 
I25. “jotayitvana saddhammam sandháretvá sadevake 

“ jalitvá aggikhandho "va nibbuto so sasávako." 
I26. *''matthakatthi matassápi rajobhavam vajantu me 

“ yato puññena te senti jinapádambuja-dvaye." 
I27. ice atra niccappanatigedho sádhu padissati 

jáyate ‘yam guno tikkha-patinánam abhiyogato, 
I28. madhurattam padásatti-r-anuppása vasa dvidhá 

sivá samasuti pubbá vannávutti paro yathá — 
I29. * yada eso 'bhisambodhi sampatto munipungavo 

* tadá-ppabhuti dhammassa loke játo mahussavo.'" 
IBO. * muninda, mandabhása te kundasandohavibbhama 

* disantam anudhavanti hasanta candakantiyo P" 
IBI. sabba-komala-vanuehi ninuppaso pasamsiyo 

yatha: **'yam málati mala linalolalimalini. 
I32. muduhi vá kevalehi, kevalehi putehi vá, 

missehi vá, tidhá hoti vannehi samatá yathá :— 
IB33. * kokilálápasamvádi munindálápavibbhamo 

“ hadayangamatam váti satam deti ca nibbuti.” 
I84. * sambhávaniyasambhávam bbagavantam bhavantagu 
* bhavantasádhanákankhí ko na sambhavaye viblium." 

I35. *laddhacandanasaimsaggasugandhimalayánilo 

m" “ mandam áyáti bhito "va munindamukhamárutá." 


i I86. anitthur' akkharappáyá sabbakomalanassatá 
r kicchamuccáraná petavyanjaná sukhumálatá. 
है I37. “ passantá rúpavibhavam sunanta madhuran giram 


" earanti sádhú sambuddbakále keliparammukha.” 
I38. alankáravihinápi satam samukbat' edisi 


५ | | árohati visesena ramaníyá tad ujjalá 
है I39. romaficapificharacand sádhuvádáhitaddhani 


lalant’ ime munimeghummadá sádhusikhávalá, 
"Ü I40. sukhumálattam atth' eva padatthavisayam pi ca. 
yathá : “ matádi saddesu kittisesádi kittanam." 
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silitthapadasamsaggaramaniyagunálayo . 
sabandhagáravo soyam sileso nama tam yathá : 

“ bálinduvibbhamacehedanakharávalikantihi 

“sf munindapadambhojakanti vo valitavatam.” 
ukkamsavanto yo koci guno yadi patiyate 

udáro ‘yam bhave tena sanáthá bandha bandhati. 

" padambhojarajolittagatta ye tava Gotama 

* aho te jantavo yanti sabbadá nirajattanam !" 
evam jinánubhávassa samukkameo ‘tra disdati : 
pafinava vidhiná ‘nena cintaye param idisam. 
udáro sopi viliheyyo yam passathavisesanam 

yathá : “ ki/ásaro, liláháso, hemangadádayo," 
lokiyattá n'atikkantá kantá sabbajanánam pi 
kanti námátivuttassa vuttá sá parihárato. 

yathá : “ muninda" ice adi : 
atthavvattábhidheyyassáneyyatá saddato 'tthato 
sávam tad ubhayá neyyapariháre padassitá. 

yathá : “ marici" "ec ádi : “ manonurahjano mára" "ce Adi, 
puna atthena yatha :— 

* sabhávámalatá dhira mudhá pádanakhesu te 

* vato te 'vanatánantá moliccháyá jahanti no." 
‘bandhasdro’ ti maññanti yam samaggá pi viliuno 
dassanávasaram patto samadhi nám ayam guno. 
aünadhammo tato "ünatha lokasimanurodhato 
sammá ádiyate ‘ce eso samádbíti nirujjati. 


. apáue páninam dhammo, sammá, ádiyate kvaci 


nirúpe rüpayuttassa, nirase sarasassa ca. 

adrave dravayuttassa, akattari pi kattutá, 
kathinassásarire pi: rúpan tesaú kama siya. 

" unnápunninduná nátha divá pi saha sangamá 
4 viniddá sampamodanti manne kumudiní tava!" 
“ dayárasesu mujjantá janá 'matarasesv iva 

4 gukhitá hatadosá te nátha pádambujánatá." 

* madhure pi gune dhira nappasiddhanti ye tava 
a kídisi manasovutti tesam kháragunánam bho.” 
* sabbatthasiddha cúlakaputapeyyá maháguná 

a disá samantá dhávanti kundasobhásalakkhaná." 
i vissathá kunthá nánávidhá yudhá 
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atisundaram afifian tu kámam vindati gammatam 
“kantinam vamanavyájá munipádanakhávalí 

" candakanti pivanti 'va nippabhan tam karontiyo." 
acittakattukam rücyam ice evam gunakammakam 
sacittakattukam p’ etam gupakammam yad’ uttamam 
" uggiranto "va senaharasam jinavaro jane 

" bhásanto madhuram dhammam kam nasampinaye janam,” 
yo saddasatthakusalo kusalo nighandu 

chando alankatisu niccakatábhivoga 

so ‘yam kavittavikalopi kavisu sari:khyam 

oggayha vindati hi kittim amandarüpam. 





Jti Sangharakkhita mahásámi viracite Subodhálankáre gunárabodho 


l65. 


lGG. 


náma tatiyo paricchedo. 


atthálankára sahitá saguná bandha bandhati 

yato accantakantá "va v-uccante te tato 'dhuná. 
sabháva-vanga-vuttinam bhedá dvidhá alamkrivá : 
pathamá tattha vatthúnam nánávatthávibhávini. yathá:— 


. *"lilávikantisubhago disádhíravilokano 


“ bodhisattankuro bhásam viroci vácam ásabhi." 

vutti-vatthu-sabhavassa ya 'nnatha sá pará bhave 
tassá 'nantavikappattá hoti víjo padassanam. 

“ tatthátisaya, upamá, rüpak', ávutti, dipakam, 

* ákkhepo, 'tthantaranyáso, vyatireko, vibhávaná, 


. “hetu, kkamo, piyataram, samásarp, parikappaná, 


* samahitam, pariyáyavutti, vyájopavaftiüananm. 

* visesa, rülháhankárá, sileso, tulyayogita, 

* nidussanam, mahantatthamp, vancana, "ppakatatthuti, 
* ekávali, aiiamafifiam, sabavutti, virodhita, 

* parivutti, bbhamo, bhávo, missam, ási, rasi,” iti. 

ete bhedá samudditthá. — bhávo jivitam accate. 
vahga-vuttisu poseti sileso tu siri pparam. 

pakásaká visesassa siyátisayavutti vá 
lokátikkantavisaya lokiyá ti ca sá dvidhá 


. lokiyátisaynss' ete bheda ye játi-ádayo 


patipadiyate tvajja lokátikkantagocará 

“ pivanti dehakanti ye nettañ caliputena te 

" nálam hantum jin’ esan tvam taham tanháharo pi kim £" 
upamán sadhammattum siyopamá 





opameyyanam 
 saddatthagammá vakyatthavisaya ti en sá tidha 
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479. áyádi paccayá tehi ** vadanam pankajáyate :" 
“munino nayanadvandam níluppaladali yate." 
I80. ivádi, “iva, vf, tulya, samána, nibha, sannibhá, 
४ yathá, sankása, tulita, ppakása, ppatirüpaká, 
IS8I. “sari, sarikkha, samvádi, virodhi, sadisa, viya, 
" patipakkha, paccanika, sapakkhopamitopamá, 
3452. “ patibimba, paticchanda, sarüpa, sama, sammitá, 
“savanna, bhá, patinidhi, sadhammádi, salakkhana, 
l53. “ jayaty, akkosati, hasam, patigacchati, dussati, 
" ussuyyaty, avajánáti, nindat’, issati, rundhati, 
ISA. “ tassa coreti sobhaggam, tassa kanti viluppati, 





“tena siddhi vivadati, tulyam tenádhirohati, ba o 
I85. “kaccham vigáhate tassa, tam anvety, anubandhati, 
" tam silap, tam nisedheti, tassa cánukarot' ime.” 3 


l86. upamánopameyyánam sadhammattam vibhá vihi 
imehi upamá bhedá keci niyanti sampati. 
IS7. ''vikási padumam 'vátisundaram sugatánanam * 
iti dhammopamá nama tulyadhammanissaná. 
I88. dhammahina, “ mukhambhojasadisam munino” iti e 
viparitopamá, " tulyam ánanenambhojam tava." 
I59. " tavánanam iv'ambhojam, ambhojam iva te mukham" 
afinamafiflopamá sáyam antiamaüjnopamánato. 
I90. “ yadi kinci bhave 'mbhojam locanambhamuvibbhamam 
dháretum mukhasobhantam tave"-t" esá 'bbhutopamá 
Io. “ sugandhi sobhasampandhi sasiramsuvirodhi ca 
mukham tav'ambujam 've"-ti sá silesopamá mata, 
I92. sarúpa saddaváccatta sá santánopamá yatha : 
4 báláv' uyyána mala ‘yam sálakánanasobhini" 
I93. “khayicando, bahurajam padumam, tehi te mukham 
samánam pi samulkkamsi" tyayam nindopamá mata. | 
I94. '*asamattho mukhen' indu jina te pati gajjitum E 
jalokalánk" iti ayam patisedhopamá siyá. = 
I95. “kaccham candáravindánam atikkama mukhar tava ^ 
attanáva saman játam'' ity asádbáranopamá. 
]96. “ sabbambhoja-ppabhásáro rásibhütova katthaci 
tavánanam vibháti "ti hotabhütopamá ayam, 
I97. patiyate 'tthagammá tu saddasámattiyá kvaci 
S samása-paccayevádi saddayogam viná api. a 
I98, “ bhingá nemáni cakkhuni, nambujam mukham ev" idar” vi 
suvyattasadisattena sá sarüpopamá mata, af 
$ I99. “ may’ eva mukhasobhassety” alam indu vikatthaná | , M 3 
ja * yato "mbuje pi satthi "ti parikappopamá ayap, — 
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. "kim vámbujanto bhantáli, kim lolanayanam mukham 


mama doláyate cittam" ice ayam samsayopama. 


. kifici vatthum 'padassetvá sadhammassibhidhanato 


sámynppatítisambhavá pativatthupamá yathá : 


. *janesu jáyamánesu n’ eko pi jina-sádiso 


“ dutiyo nanu natth' eva párijátassa pádapo." 


. vákyatthen' eva vákyattho yadi kocy upamiyate 


ivayuttaviyuttatta sá vakyatthopama dvidhá. 


. * jino sallesasattánam ávibhuto janán' ayam 
'* chammasanta patattanam ghammakále' mbudo viya," 


“ munindánanam ábháti vilásekamanoharam 
* uddham samuggatassápi kin te canda vijumbhaná ?" 


. samuppejeti dhimantam bhinnalingádikan tu yam 


upamádusanáválam etam katthaci tam yathá : 
'fhnamsíváyam sasi” bhinnaling—* ákásam sarin’ iva" 
vijátivacaná ; hind,“ sáva bhatto bhato ‘dhipe.” 

* khajjoto bhánumáliva vibhati" ty adhikopamá ; 
aphuthatthá, * balambodhi ságaro viya sankhubhi,” 

“ cande kalanko bhifigo "va" ty upamapekkhini ayam : 
khauditá, “ keravakaro sakalanko nibhákaro." 

icc evam Adi rúpesu bhavanti vigatadara 

karonti c’ ádaram dhirá payoge kvacid eva tu, 


. *itth' iváyam jano yáti" : " vadaty esá pumá viya" : 


“ piyo pana iváya' me": “ vijjá dhanam iv’ ancitá."' 
* bhavam viya mahípála Devarájá virájate. !" 
“alam amsumato kaccham tejasárohitum ayam." 


. upamánopameyyánam abhedassa nirúpavá 


upameva tirobhútabhedá rúpakam uccate. 
asesavatthuvisayam, ekadesavivatti ca, 


tam dvidhá : puna, paccekam samásádivasá tidhá. 


“angulidalasamsobhi, nakhadidhitikesaram, 
“ sírasá napilandhanti ke, munindapadambujam.” 
“ratandni guna bhüri, karuná sitalam jalam 


“cambhirattam agddhattam paccakkho ‘yam jino ‘mbudlu,” 


5 eandiká mandahásá te muninda vadaninduno 


ps 


* pabodhayaty ayam sadhumanokumudakánanam ' 
asesavatthuvisaye pabhedo rüpake ayam : 
ekadesavivattimhi bhedo 'dáni pavuccati. 

“í vilásahásakusumam rucirádharapallavam 

* sukham ke vá na vindanti pássantá munino mukharm." 
* pádadvandam munindassa dadátu vijayam tava 

“ nakharamsi param kantá yassa pápajaya-ddhajá" 


7 
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22l. “ sunimmalakapolassa munindavadaninduno 

“ sádhuppabuddhahadayam játam keravakdnanam.” 
222. rüpakáni bahuny eva yuttávuttádibhedato 

visum na tani vuttáni * etthev' antogatáni "ti. 
223. ' sitapupphujjnlam lolanettabhingan tavánanam 

“kassa nama mano dhíra nakaddhati manoharam,” 
224, “candim 'ákasapadumam" ice etam khandarúpakam 

duttham : * ambhoruhavanam nettáni" ccádi sundaram. 
225. pariyanto vikappánam rúpakassopamáya ca 

natthi yan tena vinneyyam avuttam anumánato. 
226. punappunam uccérapam yam atthassa padassa ca - 


ubhayesaün ca vinfleyyá sáyam ávuttinámato: 

" mano harati sabbesam, ádadáti disá dasa, 

* ganháti nimmalattan ca, yaso-rási jinass' nyam." 
** vibhásenti dist sabbá munino dehakantiyo 

४ vibhásenti ca sabbapi candádinam hataviya” 

* jitva viharati klesa-ripurn loke jino ayam 

" viharaty árivaggo' yam rásibhuto ‘va dujjane.” 


. ekattha vattamánampi sabbavákyopakáranam “| 


dipakam náma : tañ c" ádi-majjh-anta-visayam tidhá. 
“ ákási buddho veneyya bandhunam amitodayam 
* tad aünnesan tu jantunam visam niccopatapanam.” 


. “sabha pápehi ca samam nekatithiya, maddanam" 


४ dassanam munino sádhujanánam jayate matar : 

* accantakantalivan yacandatapamanoharo. 

t“ jindnanindu-r-indu ca kassa nánandako bhave." 

“í hotávippatisáráya sila pámojjahetu so 

“tam pitihetu sá cáyam passaddhyádi pasiddhiya.” 

icc ádidípakatte pi pubbam pubbam apekkhini 
vákyamálá pavattá' ti tam máládípakam matam. 

anen' eva ppakárona sesánam api dipake 

vikappánam vidhátabbánugati' suddhabuddhihi. 
visesavacapnicchá yam nisedhavacanan: tu yam 

akkhepo náma so yañ ca tidhá kálappabhedato : 

"ekáki nekasenan tam máram sa vijayi jino 

७ kathamg tam athavá tassa parami balam idisam.” 
atitakkhepo. , 
tc kin citt’ ejásamugdhyátam appatto 'smíti khijjase Ær 
“ panámo nanu so yeva sakimpi sugate kato f°’ TX 
vattamának khepo. 








246. 


25l. 


252. 
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anágatakkhepo. 
neyyo satthantarany4so yo 'finavákyatthasádhano. 
sabbavyapi visesatho, hi-visitthássa bhedato. 


No. i 


II9 


. “tepi lokahitásattá süriyo candimá api 


“attham passa gamissanti niyamo kena larghate £” 


. “gattha devamanussánam vasi sopi munissaro 


“ gato "va nibbuti, sabbe safkhárá na hi sassatá," 


. “jino samsárakantárá janam pápeti nibbuti. 


“nanu yuttá gati sáyam vesárajjasaman gina ?" 

" surattan te 'dharaputam jina ranjeti mánasam 

“sayam rágaparittá hi pare rafijeti sangete.” 

vácce gamme "tha vatthünam sadisatthe pabhedanam 

vyatireko "yam apy ekobhayabhedá catubbidho. 

4 gambhirattamahattadigupa jaladhiná jina 

“tulyo tvam asi, bhedo tu sarirenedisena te!" 

* mahásattátizambhírá ságaro sugato pi ca, 

“ sácaro 'njanasankáso jino cámíkarajjuti." 

' na santápapahan, n' eviechitadam, migaloeanam ; 

“ muninda, nayanadvandam tava taggu abhúsitam. 

४ ५ munindánanam ambhojam esam nánattam idisam, 

४ suvuttámatasandáyi vadanam, n'edis' ambujam. 

pasiddham káranam yattha nivattetvánna karanam 

sábhávikattam athavá vibhávyam sá vibhavana, 

“ anaficitásitan nettam adharo 'raüjitáruno 

tt samánatá bhamu cáyam jinánávafieitá tava.” 

“na roti khalu dujjanyam api dujjanasangame. 

“ sabhávanimmalatare sádhujantuna' cetasi," 

janako fápako ceti duvidha hetavo siyurn 

patisankhárapam tesam alankáratayoditam. 

bhávábhávakiccavasá, cittahetuvasá pi ca 

bhedánantá idam tesam mukhamattanidassanam. 

* paramatthappakásekarasá sabbamanohará 

* munino desanáyam me kámam toseti mánasam, 

bhávakiccokárakahetu, 

“ dhirehi sahasamvása, saddhammassábhiyogato 
niggahen 'indriyánaii ca, dukkhass' upasamo siyé.” 

abhávakieco kárakapetu. 

“ muninda, candasamvádikantabhávopasobhiná 

“mukhen’ eva subodhan te manam pápábhinissatam. 








I20 


267. 


270. 
27. 
272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 


276. 


278. 
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avuttakari cittahetu. 


- “sankocayanti jantunam pauipankeruhan’ iha, 


“ munindassa pádadvandam nakliacandánam amsavo." 
yuttakári cittahetu. 

udditthánam padatthánam anuddeso yathakkamam 
sankhyánam iti niddittham yathisankhyakamo pi ca, 
" álápahásalíláhi, muninda, Vijaya tava, 

“kokila, kumudáni, copasevante vanam, jalam.” 


- siya piyataram náma attharúpassa kassaci 


piyassátissayen' etam yam hoti patipádanam. 
“pit ya me samuppanná santa sandassaná tava, 
* kilen&yam bhave piti tad eva puna dassaná." 
vannitenopamánena vutyá 'dhippetavatthuno 
samásavutti námáyam atthasankheparüpato, 


. sáyam visesyamattena bhinnübhinnavisesaná 


atth' evam apará pyatthi bhinnábhinnavisesaná. 

" visuddhümatasandáyi passatharatanálayo 

" gambhiro ciyam ambodhi puiifienapadito maya.” 

** icchitatthappado, sáro, phalapupphopasobhito, 
“sacchiyo, yam apubbo "va kapparukkho samutthito.” 
ságaratthena saddhammo : rukkhatenodito jino : 

sabbe sáddáraná dhammá pubbatr', aððatra tu ttayam. 
vatthuno' iüappakárena thitá vutti tad annatá 
parikappiyate yattha sá hoti parikappaná, 
upamábbhantaratthena, kiriyádivasena ca, 
kamenodaharissami vividhá parikappaná. 

** icchabhangatur’ ásíná tá 'tiniecalam acchará, 

'* vasam nent’ iva dhiram tam tadá yogábhiyogato," 

'* gajám miro samáru/ho yuddháy' accantam unnatam 
5 maggam anvesati nanu jinabhito paláyitum," 

# muninda, pádadvande te cárurájivasundare 

* mafine, papabhisammaddajatasonena sonima.” 
maine, sanke, dhuram, nüna-m, iva, ice evam ádihi 
sáyam vyafjiyate kvápi kvápi válcyena gamyate. 

* dayásancárasarasá dehá nikkhantakantiyo 

४ 4 pipentá jina te sadhujanam sarasatam nayum.” 
árambhantassa yam kinci kattupunnavasá puna 
sádhanantaralábho yo tam vadanti samáhitam, 

s máráribhangabhimukhamánaso tassa satthuno 

* mahámahi maháravarn ravi 'yam upakárika." 
avatvabhimatam tassa sevi dirimens dassinánüatliá 
vadanti tam * pariyáyavuttí' ti dhiyo. 
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. “ vivatangananikkhittam, dhanam árakkhavajjitam, 


“ dhanakámayathákámam tuvam gaccha yad’ icchasi.” 
thuti karoti nindanto viya tam vyájavannanam 
dosábhásá guná eva yanti sannidhim atra hi. 

“ gaficiletum alam tvasi bhusam kuvalayákhbilam 
t visesan tavata nátha gunánam te vadáma kim.” 
visesicchá ya dabbassa krivájátigunassa ca 
vekalladassanam yatra viseso namayam bhave. 
“na rathá, na ca mátangá, na hayá, na padátayo, 
“ jito márári muniná sambharávajjanena hi." 
dabbavisesavutti. 

“na baddhákuti, neva puriso dassanacchado 

4 máráribhangaü cákasi munidhiro varo sayam.'" 
kriy4visesavutti. 

“na disásu vyátaramsi, náloko lokapatthato 

“ tathápandhatamaharam param sádhusubhásitam . > 
játivisesavutti. - 

" kharam na hi vataddham munindavacanam tava 
“tathapi gá/ham khanati nimulam janatápadam." 
gunpavisesavutti. 

dassiyate 'tirittantu sGraviratthanam yati, 

vadanti viññu vacanam ra/hahankaram idisarp. 

“í dame nandopanandassa kim me vyaparadussana 
tí nuttá me pádasambhattá sajjá sant’ eva tádise.?" 


. sileso vacananekibhidheyyekapadayutam 


abhinnapadavakyadivasa tedhá yam irito. 

४ andhantamabharo hári samárúlho mahoday:upn 

“ rájate ramsimáli ‘yam bhagava bodhayam jane.” 
abhinnapadavakyazileso. 

* sáradámalakábháso samánitaparikkhayo 

* kumudákarasambodho pineti janatám sudhi.” 
bhinnapadavák y asileso., 

“ samáhitattavinuyo ahinamadamaddano 

" sugato visadam pátu pápinam so vináyako." 
bhinnübhinnapadavák y asileso, 

* viruddháviruddhábhinnakammá, niyamavá, paro 
t niyamakkhepavacano, 'virodhivirodhy, api 

" ocityasamposakádi, sileso padajati "ti : 

esam nidassanesv eva rupam ávibhavissati. 
“savase vattayam lokam akhilam kalaviggaho 


“í parábhavati márári ; dhammarájá vijumbhate.” 





298. 


299. 


802, 
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" sunanti vácam munino janá passanti cimatam.”’ 
“ andhakárappaháráya, sabhávamadhuráya ea, 
“ mano pipeti jantunam, jino vácáya bháya ca. 


“kesakkhinam "va kaghattham, bhamunam yeva vangatá 


panipádádharánam 'va munindassa 'bhirattatá,'" 
“ pánipádádharesv eva sárágo tava dissati 
“ dissati so ‘yam athavá nátha sádhugupesv api!" 
“salakkhano 'tisubhago tejasi niyatodayo 
“ lokeso jitasamkleso vibháti samanissaro. 
४७ asamopi samo loke, lokesopi naruttamo, 
“ sadayopyadayo pipe, cittáyam munino gati." 
“ samsáradukkhopahatávanatá janatá tvayi 
" sukham icehitam accantam amatan dada vindati." 
gunayuttehi vatthuhi samam katvána kassaci 
samkittanam bhavati yam sá matá fulyayogiti, 
‘‘sampattasampado loko sampattálokasampado 
*! ubhohi ramsimáli ca, bhagava ca, tamonudo. 
atthantaram sádhayatá kifici tam sadisam phalam 
dassiyate asantam vá santam vá tam nidassanam 


, "udayá samapindassa yanti pápá parábhavam 


* dhammarájaviruddbánam sucaranta durantatam 
tt sironikkhittacarano 'cchariyán' ambuján' ayam 
* paramabbhutatam loke vinnápet' attano jino.” 


. vibhutiyá mahantattham adhippáyassa va siya 


paramukkam satum yatam tam mahantattham íritam. 
“ kiritaratanaccháyánuviddhátapavárano 

“pura param siri vandi bodhisatto "bhinikkhama,” 

“ satto sambodhiyam bodhisatto sattahitáya so 

“ hitvá senaharabandham api ráhulamátaram," 
gopetvá vanuaniyam yam kinci dassiyate param 
asamam vá samam tassa yadi sá vancané mati. 

t purato na sahassesu na pancesu ca tadino 

“ máro paresu tass’ esam sabassam dasavaddhitam. 

* vivádam anuyufijanto munindavadaninduná 


४५ sampunnpo candimá niyam chattam etam manobhuno,” 


paránuvattanádihi nibbinnenemá yá thuti 
thuti appakate sáyam siyá appakatatthuti 
* sukhar jivanti haripo vanesy aparasevino 
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ir 4 ramsi tamopahánekarasá, sobhanti satthuno." 
| 3I9. “asantottho yati n' eva santoso nálayáhato 
- nálayo yo sa jantunam anantavyasanávaho 
' 320. yahi bhúsiya bhusattam afinamanfian tu vatthunam 
K vináva sadisattan tam alfiamoafifavibhdsanam 
. 32l. * vyámsumandalam tena munina lokabandhuná 
» j - “mahanti vindate kantim so pi ten" eva tadisi," 
$22. kathanam sahabhavassa kriyáya ca guyassa ca 
sabavuttiti viüneyvam tad udáharanam yathá : 
323. " jalanti eandarusihi samam satthu nakhamsavo 
. § vijumbhati ca candena samam tam mukhacandimá 
824. “jinodayena malinam saha dujjanacetasá 
** pápam disá guvimalá saha sujjanacetasá'' 
825. virodhinam padatthánam yattha samsaggadassanam 





Poe 8* samukkamsábhidhánattham mata sáyam virodhitá 
* 326. “guna sabhávamadhurá api lokekabandhuno 

E sg ^"  *" sevitá pépasevinam sammadüsenti mánasam" 

| 7 “B27. yassakassaci dánenasyassakassaci vatthuno, ^ 


e -— < © wisitthassa yam ádánam, parivuttíti sá mata. 
! 928. “purá paresan datvána manunnam nayanádikam, 
** muninda, samanuppatto dani sabbannutásiri,' 
829. kinci disvá na vinðatá patipajjati tam samam 
samsayápagatam vatthum yattha soyam bhamo mato. 
330. ‘‘samam disásujjalásu jinapádanakhamsumá 
Vol ¢ passantá abhinandanti candátapamaná janá." 
_83l. pavuccate yamnámádi, kavinam bhávabodhanam 
|». yenakenacivannena, bhávo-námáyam íritam 
- J . $82. “nam te yevasantá no ságará, na kulácalá, 
. “manam pi mariyádam ye samvatte pi jahanti no?” 
333. afgaúgibháva sadisaphalabhava ca bandhane 
; bie "ag ‘lankatitam yo tam *missan' ti pavuccati 
b Y 334, “passathá munino pádanakharamsímahá nadi 
— —* aho galham nimuggepi sukhayaty eva te jane!” 
s 335. “veso sabbávamadhuro, rúpam nettarasayanam, 
| madhu "va munino vácá, na sampineti kam jana 
— — 836. 'ásináma siy' atthassa itthussasinam yatliá :— 
Ew - * tilokekagati nátho pátu lokam apáyate !" 
— . . 887, rasappatitijanakam jáyate yam vibhúsanam 
iE ~ rasavantanti tan feyyo rasavantavidhénato, 
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" safieuppayanti satatháhita «ambhamena'* 

339, ico ánugamma purimacarivánnbhávam 
sanhhepato nigatito yam alankatinam | 
bhedo 'parupari kavihi vikappivánam a ^ 
ko náma passitum alam kbalu tisam antam 


Iti Sanigharakkhita malásámi vicarite SubodAdlankáre atthdlaA kárá- ^ 
vabodho náma catuttho paricchedo . 








BIO. patibhánavatá lokavoháramanusáriná | - सी ou =, 
tatocityasamullásavediná kaviná param. va 
4l. tháyisambandhino bháeaviblávà sánubháraká ; 
samajjanti nibandhá te rasaszádáya sidlunap. Sx 
342. cittavuttivisesa tu bbávayanti rase yato ' | 
ratwaday o tato bhavasaddena parikattitá. 
#48. virodhinánnablávena yo bhavo na tirohito 
silena titthati "ce eso *thavibhávo' "ti saddite 
344. rati, háso ca, soko ca, kodh' ussáha, hayam pi ca 
jurücchá, vimhaya, ७", eva samo ca, navatháyino. = 
345. tiro bhává vibhávádi visosonabhimukhato . "s 
yote caranti silapa te honti vyabhicarigo — 
340. nibbedo, takka, sanká, sama, dhiti, jalata, dinat’ uggálasattam, > Á 
suttam, háso, galán', ussuka, tarasa, sat’ asad, visadivahiddld, * 
cintá, gabbipamdramarisa, mada, mat,’ ummáda, moha, vibodho, ie 
niddávegá, savilam, marana, sacapalá, vyadhi tettimpsam ete. * F ‘ 
samáhitattappabhavam satta’ tenopapadita 
sattiká, py anubhavatte visup bhava bhavanti te. 
thambha, palaya, romafica, tathá sed’, assu, vepathu, 4 
vevanpivam, visaratá, bhávatth' ete "hu sattiká. A 
yadá ratyádayo bhava, dhitisilá na honti ce 
taðá sabbe pi te bhava bbavanti vyabhicárino : 
vibhávo káragan tes" uppattiy' uddipane tathá Fi 4 L 
yo siyá bodhako tesam anubhavo “yam írito. ' oe 
nekahetu manovuttivisesal ca vibhávitum E 
bhávam vibbáváànubhává vaggiyá bandhena putam EL 
savibhávánubhávehi bhává tete | 
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assi diyattam 4niyamane (hAveva so raso. 


. wihgüra, hassa, karupá, ruddha, vira, bhayanaka, 


bibi:baeeháblbhuta, santé ca, rasá tháyin' anukkamá, 
dukkhanipe "yam ánando kathan na karunadike 
siyá sotunum ánando soko Vessantarassa hi, 
rammadlesakalák á layeshdipatisevino, 
yuvánanüoüfarattána pamsdo rati-r-neeate 


. yutvabhavinubhéva te nibandhá posavanti nam 


sopvávogavippa vogasambhogánap vasi tidbá 
vikárágati Adihi attano "tha pamssa vá ` 
háso niddásamálássamuochádi vyabhiedribhi. 
paripose siyá háso bhivyo 'tthippabbutinám so. 
sitam iha vikásinayanup, kiücálakbbiya dvigantu hasitam, 
maðhurassararp vibiasitar, amsasirokammam upalasitam, 
apahasitam sajalakkhi, vikkhittangam bhavaty atihasitam, 
dve dve hásá kathita c" esam jetthe majjhe jamme pi ca kamata 
sokarüpo tu karuyo 'nitthappattithanaxsato, 
tatthinubhava ruditapalayatthambhakadayo. 
visádálasyamarauacintádi vyabhicárino 
kodho maeehariyádibi pose tasamadadthi 
nayanárupakádfhi raddho nama raso bhave 
patápavikkamádih' ussaho viro ti sanniho, 
rapnadánadayáyozá viro ‘yam tividho bhave. * 
tevinubhava, dhitimatyádayo ryablicariny. 
vikárásanasattádibhayukkamso bhayánako 
sedádayo 'nublás' ettha tasddi vyabhicárino 
urücchá rudhirádihi patyádibi virágato 

bibhaccho khobanubbegi kamena karupnáyuto 
násáviküpanádihi saftikádibi "sza posanamm. 

vimhayo "yam raso "mbhuto 
tassánubhavá sedassusádbuvádádayo siyum 
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„Lists of Rare Muhammadan Coins.— No, T.—C0oins of the Kings af Dihli 
apd Jaunpir.— By J, G. Detmentex, Dii. 


(With a plate.) 


Ghíya's-uddi^n Balban. zi 
Pl. IX, . Gold. Weight, L69 grs. A. H. 670. ¢ 
pbs Witt 
eð s Wo ७५० a rJ * 
wal BES Val is! skel 
wel ries o 
Margi n— li 3 UTÁNA 4 e? u29 et pa? a£. Zos po " 


The Balban inscription discovered by me at Sonípat and published in 
the Society's Proceedings for May 873, bears the same date as this coin. 





Kutb-uddi'n Mubarak Shah. 


Pl IX, 2. New Variety. Silver. Weight, I6S grs. Circular piece. —— - 
Dár-ul Mulk, A. H. 7l7 3 
„Ey eos blaði ss ४,५७० 
ur 5 Lial obs GN KEL ot 
al aili ARES pl watese pact Ul | — 
Margin— gra tie i Welt js yi? Kil 358 ५०३०४ : 


This coin shews either a new place of mintage, or Dár-ul Mulk is — ^ — 
only another designation for Dihli, Dér-ulkhilgfat, or Kufbábád, which are _. $ 
“observable on other published coins of this king. , 







E +s PL IX, 3. New Variety. Silver. Weight, 83 grs. A. H. 720. 
T na e NE | 
कक Lol abs Circular area— slá Suo all aili | 
cot Margin] peel WY Gils ll E 






vre: hb) ES : 
- hiya's-uddi'n Tughluq Shan. 
Pl. IX, 4. New variety. Gold. Weight, I70 gre. A. H. 725 
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Z Mahmud Sha'h, bin Muhammad Shah, bin Fírüz Shab. 
Pi. IX, 5. Gold. Weight, I69 grs. A. H. 802, 





> ee lk hos 
- La ib $ 
BN ' Bos y. pal je eel! vau 
y I or sis goals 
cyte Lee 2 
EU 
Bs. ri. Mahmu'd,Sha^h, bin [brahim Shah, of Jaunpur, 
Pl IX, 6. Gold. Weight, I65 grs. A.H. 847. 
= 22 sel : ७२०) y Gol) pel 
ere yl oss ^ 33०१ aalge!) „| 


* uus pa ly 2 : 


Margin — AV a» "20 





Mura'd Bakhsh. 
 PLIX,7. Gold. Weight,l6Dgrs. A.H. Il068. Ahmadabad. 











i Fl dua . The Kalimah. — 
js sist | Margin—The names and titles of 
Margin— esee. gt zë the companions of the Prophet. 
Ye abl deat wy sibel 5: (eTA 
dic Sha'h Jaha‘n. 
. PL IX, 8. Silver. Weight, I76 grs. A. प्र. 069. 
Eriol The Kalimah. 
whe siS ou S355» ese! Fr Ais ye 


ZI T 8530 


4 3 à, 
IX, 9. Silver. Weight, 776 grs. A. H. 069 
at The Kalimah 
wie oua Margin—The names and titles 
ME of the four companions of the d 
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M —  Aurangzi’b. 
Pl. IX, do Silver, Weight, 75 grs. A, H. I070. Patna, 
Aol ox ole — e 
33 le af pile — 5 ufi. "d — x . 
I “ye nas - 


I possess a good many coins of Anrangzíb. They show that after the 
deposition of Shah Jabin in A. H.LOGS, some confusion prevailed in the 
mints of the Empire. For instance at Multán, llahábád, Itáwah, and 
Dihli, the coins were after his victory at Samogar at once issued in the 
name of Aurangzíb. At Almadábád they were struck indiscriminately in 
the names of Shah Jahán and Murád Baksh during A. H. L068, and in. the 
name of Shah Jahan only during A. H. L069. While, as will be seen from 
the coin now published, at Patna, owing no doubt to the influence and 
presence of Shujá' in the vicinity, no coins were struck in the name of 
Aurangzib until A. H. l070 

The statement of Bernier that Aurangzib refrained from any overt 
assumption of sovereign rights for a year, or until his return from Lahor, 
is not borne out by his coins. He seems to have immediately assumed 
those rights, which were certainly recognized as far as his authority 
extended 

I may also add here that a silver coin of Aurangzib in my possession, 
struck at Multán, presents the novel fact that the exclusive use of the 
word _»¢ on the gold, and of the word yoy on the silver coins of the earlier 
period of his reign, was not so strictly observed as on the later coins. The 
word 5s appears £o have been used at the commencement on his gold and 
silver coins alike. Afterwards this word was used on his gold coins, and jos 


on his silver coins only. 





Rafi"-uddaraja't. 
> PL IX, Il2. Silver. Weight, 74 grs. A. H. I8. 


wih type L ०5७ Re 95 Sæ Sk yr 
is yt ४55०५ wis, A tere eyla 


uri what es List 


— Rafi^-uddanlah. 
PL IX, I. Gold. Weight, LGÐ grs. A. H. IIAal EC. 
obbore shu soles Oe 
f isio umyla 3 5* I 
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= Le 


Muhammad Ibrahim. * 
Pl. IX, I3. Silver. Weight, L74 grs. A. H. 232. 
p95 Jot whe 29 oj Sa Sal dine Ope 
catty! dee wlals als ere wis (pyle 
tier alt lee SUE ole ys 
Sayyid Husain 'Alí Khan Bárha, according to the TTárílch-i-M uzatlari, 


was assassinated on the Gth of Zil Hajjah, A. H. II3L. Sayyid ‘Abdullah, 
his brother, got intelligence of the event on his way from Agrah to Dihli on 


FAR the Sth of the same month. He atonce made up his mind to supplant Mu- 
पर hammad Shah by placing a pliant puppet upon the throne, With this 
e" view he sent his agent into Salimgárh for a candidate. The crown was 


first offered to the sons, successively, of Mu'izz-uddiu Jahándár Shah, but 

they all refused it, and shut their doors against the faces of the Sayyid'« 
É . agents, who then went to Neküsiyar, the son of Prince Akbar; but this 
|. young man stole away and hid himself. At last they went to the apart- 
ments of Sultin Ibráhím, the son of Rafi'-ulkadr (Hafi'-ushshán) and the 


á brother of Rafi’-uddarajat and Kafi'-uddaulah, and prevailed on him tu 
accept the throne. 
á The coronation took place at Dihli on the llth Zil Hajjah ; and on the 


I7th, Sayyid "Abdullah marched with this new pageant of royalty and a 
[s army against the Emperor Muhammad Sháh, who was then in the 
= neighbourhood of Palwal. They met the Emperor near Hasanpúr. The 
— — battle of Sháhpür was fought immediately after, which ended in the defeat 
5 and capture of Sayyid ' Abdullah. Ibrahim fled, but was seized and brought 
af back. The Emperor pardoned him, 
P Thus it will be observed that Ibrahim occupied the throne nominally 
m for one month only, and my coin, which is dated A. H. 32, must have 
vi been struck during the first eighteen days of his very brief reign. 
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Translation of the Ayodhya Máhátmya, or * Pilgrimage to Ayodhyá ' — By 
RAM Na'ma'vaw, Bareli College. 


. The Ayodhya Máhátmya, accordi ng to Maharaja Man Sith, professes to 
be the work of Iksváku, of the solar race, Ayodhya and Sarayü aro 
said to own their existence to Vas'ishtha Muni, their spiritual guide, from 
whom are descended the Vas'ishtha Bráhmans of Ayodhyá. It is said to 
have been created in the Tretá Yuga, and stands on the Sudarsana Chakra, 
or war-wheel of Ramachandra, But according to Umádat Pandit, the 
Ayodhyá Máhátmya is a mere transcript from the Skanda and Padma 
Puranas, and is not the composition of a Raja of Audh, 

Ayodhyá, the most ancient sacred city of the Hindus, and for many 
centuries the seat of the kings of the solar race, is situated upon the 
river Sarjayá, which unites with the Ghághrá at Sehorghát, 30 miles west 
of Faizábád, where a fair is held at the full moon of Paus. 

The word ‘Ayodhya’ is derived from the Sanskrit prefix a, not, and 
yodh, battle. It means ‘ not to be fought against’. 

The origin of the city, according to the Hindus, was this, The eldest 
son of Brahma, the Deity's creative energy, named Sáyambhuva Manu, 
once went to his father’s dwelling and said to him, “ Please give me a 
fine place to live in.” Brahmá took him to Vishnu, who bestowed on him 
the wonderful and splendid Ayodhyd. The site was selected and the city 
was built upon it. 


TRANSLATION. 


Chapter I. 

Once Parvati said to Mahadeva—* You are omniscient and have related 
several religious stories; I now wish to hear some account of Ayodhya, and 
especially its Mahatmya, It is an ancient city and dear to Ramachan- 
dra, They say that it stands first among all other holy places, and is the 
bestower of mukti (salvation); describe therefore its extent; t gre cab 
kings that have ruled in it; the number of sacred spots; their hdvan- 
tages ; the good attending residence in it; the river that flows there; and the 
w- benefits arising from bathing in it at the different gháts on peculiar days; - 
| with the things that should be given on those occasions," Mahadeva, hav- 





learning; and the abode of Vishpu and Hari is here, Hear the Mábátmya — 

of Ayodhyá, which is the source of great happiness, and. gives absolution | 
sins. This city was built by God in the beginning of the creation, anc 
well-known in all the three parts of the world. Its origin was this. Tho 
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ing saluted Ayodhyá and Rémachandra, answered,—* It has the great river — 
Ghághrá on the west and the old Sarayá flowing near ; it is the goddess of = — 
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eldest son of Brahma, named Sáyambhuva Mann, the protector of his 
subjects, once went to his father's dwelling, and stepped up to him 
with joined hands. Brahmá, being pleased, benignly asked him :— O KON, 

e _ tell me quickly why you have come here). Manu replied, ** You have 
ordered me to create the world, please give me an agreeable place to live 
in." 

Brahma took his son with him and went to Vaikuntha, the chief mansion 
of Vishnu's paradise, which is a square, having four gates, one on each side, 
and beautiful fortifications, and all the gods bow to it. Here fairies sing 
harmoniously ; the Sáma Veda, the best of the Vedas, is sung by the Gan- 
dharvas ; and all the inhabitants are four-armed, wearing the finest and most 
valuable ornaments. The door-keeper of the eastern gate is Chanda-Para- 
chanda ; of the western, Jayá-Dijayá : of the southern, Bhadra-Subhadra ; and 
of the northern, Dháta-Vidhátá, In the middle of this place was a temple 
of jewels, having a throne of the same material, on which was seated Bliaza- 
van Vásudeva Vishnu. 

Brahma, having joined his hands, said with a sweet voice, “O god of 
gods, thou hast merey upon thy devotees, and Manu is one of them; give 
him, therefore, some land to live on." Vishnu, with much pleasure, bestowed 


| on him, in the centre of the earth, this wonderful and splendid Ayodhya. 
A - Brahmá then came to our mortal world with Manu, and Vishnu sent Va- 
"x — gishtha and Vis'vakarma with an order that the latter was to build a city a3, 


— the former might desire. The site was accordingly selected, but the ground 
m. being found unfit for such a purpose, the Sudarsanachakra was formed, and 
i. . upon it the foundation was laid. Various kinds of shrines, palaces, roads, 
markets, gardens decorated with jewels, trees bearing beautiful fruits and 


E flowers, birds of melodious voices, innumerable elephants, horses, chariots, 
js bullocks, cows, all sorts of virtuous men and women provided with every 
"td thing, were created. The Saraydá flows near it, and the ghits are made of 
Lá precious stones. Here the lotus and fragrant flowers are blossoming; differ- 


ent kinds of birds are singing in harmony ; gods, goddesses, and celestial 
"ii 
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er. by bathing. Ayodhya is, therefore, suited to the medi- 
* on of Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma; they all three keep it in their minds, 

" e of Vishgu : whoever remains there finds felicity, Noone 
describe its g reat ess, From the Lakshmaga-kunda, which bas a 
streams, s, 0 8१०, yand (for rn miles) 5) to the cast and as far to the west, 
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and from the Sarayü to the Tons, it is called Antarágára [middle house]. 
Commencing from the Guptar, it extends towards the east.” 

End of Chapter T, the reading or hearing of which causes all sins to 
disappear, and good actions to make their appearance. 


Chapter II. 

Parvati asked— What are the benefits of a pilgrimage and visit 
to Ayodhya ; how many sacred places and gods are there ; and in what month 
and on what bathing days should the pilgrimage be performed ?" Siva an- 
swered, "" Listen carefully to what I say. I have to mention things which are 
secret and without a beginning. When aman thinks of going to Ayodhya, 
his deceased ancestors are released from hell and sin, and repair to heaven, 
and for every step on his way, he reaps the reward of an As’vamedha 
(a horse sacrifice). He who advises another to perform the pilgrimage, 
or in some way becomes the cause of it, is absolved from all sin, and ob- 
tains his wishes. He who pays the pilgrim his travelling expenses, goes to 
heaven with his sons and grandsons. He who provides a tired pilgrim with 
8 conveyance, goes in the conveyances of the gods to their regions. He 
who gives food and water to a hungry and thirsty pilgrim, gains the fruit of 
Sráddhas performed at Gaya and of bathing in the Makar season [Capricorn- 
is] at Ilahábáð, and his forefathers are blessed with everlasting happiness, 
He who supplies a bare-footed pilgrim with shoes, obtains the conveyance 

- of an elephant. But he who in any way stops such a pilgrimage, goes to 
hell, and suffers innumerable agonies for an unlimited period. He who fur- 
nishes a pilgrim with a vessel for water, derives the advantage of keeping a 
thousand páonsálahs. He who anoints a pilgrim’s feet with oil, or washes 
them well, will obtain his desires in both worlds, The pilgrim, who listens 
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On hearing this, Parvati asked what the manner was of performing the 
pilgrimage, to secure all its advantages, and go to the place of Vishnu. 
Mahadeva replied—'* He who performs the pilgrimage with all his organs 
of action and perception restrained, and with the profession of living the life 
of a Brahma-chari, will reap all its rewards; others will not be deprived 
of the usual ones. "The rich should give charity, and the poor undergo 
privations, that is, perform the pilgrimage, and fast three nights succes- 
sively. The wealthy will become poor if they do not give alms in 
proportion to their riches. Remaining in this holy place and observing 
all the prescribed ceremonies, entitles a man to the full benefits of perform. 
ing sacrifices and giving alms. Even sages and gods attained superiority 
and affluence from remaining, bathing, and worshipping at this sacred city. 
Such a pilgrimage should therefore be performed. He who, having bathed 
in the Saray, adores the gods, gains the reward of an As’vamedha-Yajna. 
Feeding a single Brahman at the Saravú, leads to blessings in both worlds. 
One who eats fruits and the roots of vegetables, and freely gives the same to 
a Brahman, gains the advantage of an Asvamedha-Yajfia. Men living 
here are not transformed into mean creatures, and are freed from trans- 
migration of the soul. He who thinks of Ayodhya, morning and evening, 
reaps the fruit of visiting all the holy spots in it. The seven Paris (sacred 

- ` places) constitute the body of Vishnu; Avantiká, called Ujjain, the foot; 
Kanchi, the waist; Dvárká, the navel; Haridvar, the heart; Mathura, the 
neck; Kis’, the fore part of the nose; and Ayodhya, the head, which is 
the principal member of the body. Visits to this place and bathing at it 
wash away the sins of men and women, Even as Vishnu is superior to all the 
gods, so is Ayodhyá to all the holy places; he who stops here for twelve 
nights, derives the advantage which he would derive by performing all sorts 
of sacrifices. Remaining only one night bestows upon him the blessinzs of a 
hundred sacrifices on the fire, Residence, devotion, and charity at Ayodhya, 
are only obtainable through great virtues, Fasting here twelve nights, a 
man obtains the benefit of going once round the whole of India, as also what- 

| ever he wishes. One night's abode at Ayodhyá with purity, gives freedom 

t from degradation and accomplishment of one's desires. Ayodhya is the 

~ form of Parabbrahma; the Sarayü, of Sagúnabrahma ; and the inhabitants 
— of Ayodhyá, of Jagannátha. I attest the truth of the above with an oath. 

p 0 Parvati, the Vedas, the gods, Brahmá, Vishnu, and myself, are unable to 

as describe fully the greatness of Ayodhya.” 








|» 

" Chapter III. 2 
b Parvati now asked Mahádeva regarding the origin of the Sarayú. All 
— the Munis are anxious to hear an account of that river. Mahadeva an- 


— — swered—" The Saray has herself described her origin. It is as follows: Once 
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S‘ri Raghunatha amused himself at the door of the heavens with his brothers 
and companions; they were dressed in their best, and wore beautiful 
ornaments, so that they were loved by all the people of the three worlds, 
Each was mounted on the shoulders of a companion and fanned with a fly- 
flapper. Protected by charms and spells, they caused the residents of the 
place great delight ; men, women, boys, youths and old men, were present : it 
was the day of the full-moon of Jyaishtha, — Maláráj Das'aratha had also 
come there to bathe. Srí Raghunatha asked his companions, where his 
father was, and wished to be carried to him. A chobdár replied, ‘The Mahá- 
raja has gone to bathe in the Saray’, and added, * You, too, may go there, it 
is very near, On hearing this, Raghunandana smiled and said, ‘ Let us 
go, and kicked the companion on whose shoulders he was mounted. The 
companion, with all the children, proceeded towards the Saray, which greatly 
pleased every passenger. By this time the Maharaja had bathed, performed 
the religious ceremonies, and was ready to go away with the sages, when a 
messenger reported the approach of Raghunitha with his brothers and 
companions. The Mahárájá waited till they arrived. The brothers, having 
dismounted from the shoulders, went to the Maharaja, and paid their re- 
spects to him. Raghunandana sat in his lap; the Maharaja gave the chil- 
dren fine seats and thus addressed them— Dear boys, salute the Sarayú 

and they all did so. Then the Maharaja, placing the boys in front, and 
joining his hands, in the presence of the company devoutly prayed, saying— 
* O goddess Sarayü, I bow down before thee whom all the gods and virtuous 
persons (Brahma and Narada included) worship; who flowest from the lake 
of Manasasarovara, and washest away all sins. Those who visit ‘thee or 
think of thee, are freed from sins. Those who drink thy water, never suck 
the milk of their mothers. Manu and other Mahárájás worshipped thee. 
Men who depart from this world on thy banks with thy name on“their lips 
are endowed with blessings; they reap the highest rewards of mundane 
existence. There is no doubt of this, Thou hast sprung from the eyes 
of Narayana, what am I when the gods sing thy praise? The advantages 
of all the sacred places flow from thy waters; I therefore repeatedly 


bow down before thee. Thou art the daughter of my spiritual guide, 


and I prostrate myself before thee; release me from all worldly ties, All 
these children are thine and have come to thy protection ; please guard and 
nourish them. 

Having thus praised her, the Mahárájá gave a lac of gold-muhurs 
to the Brahmans through the hands of the children, to gain her favour. On 





clothes and decorated with precious ornaments, ‘The Maharaja, j 
head T fee e her, and so did all the children, 


D ag * 


hearing the prayer of the Muhárájá, the Sarayü assumed a beautiful form, 
E appeared before the children and sat amongst them, dressed in excellent 
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her blessings on them, took Ramachandra in her lap, conferred on him a neck- 
lace of pearls, and addressed the Maharaja thus— This child is dear to the 
whole world, and always lives in my bosom, ‘The learned know this from 
their penetrating sight. She then added—* Whoever shall read your 
prayers or mine at the time of bathing, shall be endowed with the benefits 
that flow from bathing in all sacred places.’ Having said this, she took 
all the children, Ramachandra included, to her bosom. Thereupon the 
Maharaja was greatly astonished, and making a bow, asked her origin, 
“Because Vás'ishtha," said be, * brought thee, thou hast received the 
name of Vásishthi; but how didst thou come to take my children, tell me 
with thy own lips." Sarayü said,—'* Hear, Maharaja. In the beginning of 
the creation, a lotus sprung from the navel of Narayana, which gave birth to 
Brahmi, who began to worship Vishnu by his order. When he had done 
80 for a thousand years, Vishnu, more handsome than ten millions of cupids 
and mounted on his vehicle Garuda, came, and seeing Brahma deeply engaged 
in worship, was pleased with him, and shed tears of joy from his eyes. 
Brahmá, who was devoted to adoration, opened his eyes, saw Nárá vana, 
made a prostration, gathered in the palm of his hand the tears that 
flowed from the eyes of Bhagavan, kept them in a wooden vessel, and, 
— knowing the flow to be righteous, deposited them in the reservoir of his 


|| heart, by bathing in which Loka Pitámaha was born. After a long time, 
tt the first of the Solar race became king of Ayodhya; his son Ikshaku, thy 
H ancestor, offered up prayers to the great sage Vás'ishtha, who praised Brah- 
p má. On this Brahma became pleased with him, and told him to ask for a 
-— boon. „He solicited Brahmi to give him a holy river, and his request was 


complied with; for he gave him the same water that had flowed from Nárá- 
yana's eyes. Saray said, "I will flow in the form of a river, and accord- 


— ingly the sage walked ahead and I followed him. I always keep Ráma- 
" —— A 3 
* chandra near my bosom, and those who think of me, with him, obtain salva- 


(7 e tion and piety. "This is undoubtedly true. Ramachandra ig áll truth and 
‘joy, born through your devotion to protect the virtuous and kill the wicked.’ 
After having related the above story, Saray4 disappeared. The 
inhabitants of Ayodhya were greatly surprised, and said—“O Das'a- 
ratha and Saray, you are both very fortunate.” Then the Maharaja 
having taken leave of his spiritual guide, went home, rejoicing in his 
luck. Because the great sage Visishtha brought her, she is called 
—. Vás'ishthí, and as she came for the sake of Ramachandra, she is styled Ráma- 
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nátha. The same salvation which Yogis gain by residing at Kásí and 
dying there, is available to all, provided they bathe in the Sarayu. 
He who prays to God for a moment, and even for halfa moment, wherever 
he may be, but bathes with joy in Ayodhya, is freed from the transmigra- 
tion of his soul. The water of the Saray’, which is the representation of 
Brahmá, is the bestower of salvation. Here, no one is judged by his ac- 
tions, they are all counterparts or manifestations of Rima. Men, animals, 
birds, insects, and worms, receive salvation at this place.” 


Chapter IV. 

Mahadeva continued, * O goddess, I am about to describe the first 
sacred place (in Ayodhya). Its name is Svargadvar [gate to heaven], 
and it is the bestower of both heaven and salvation. After enjoying the fruits 
of heaven, a man obtains salvation and freedom from transmigration. No one 
can sufficiently describe its advantages, but I will do so briefly. Its dimen- 
sion is lS yards, and it is situated east of the thousand-streamed Laksh- 
mana Kunda. Those who are versed in the Puranas say that there has neither 
been, nor will ever be, so holy a spot as this on earth. I also affirm on oath 
that there is no such place in the world, because all the heavenly and carthly 
holy spots unite here in the morning, and consequently people should par- 
ticularly bathe here at that time. The man who dies here goes to the 
regions of Vishnu. Svargadvár, after bestowing heaven, gives salvation, and 
hence it is called * Muktidvár' Whatever a man desires, he obtains here. 
The benefits of devotion, sacrifices, giving alms, building reservoirs, wells, 
&c., are here everlasting. The sins of a thousand births are destroyed on 
entering Svargadvár. All men, Hindús and Musalmáns, animals, birds, 
and insects, that die here, go to the place of Vishnu, become four- 
armed, lotus-eyed, bear the Sankha, Chakra, Gadá, Padma, and ride on 
Garudas. Whoever dies at Svargadvar, whether he had any desire or not, 


b (J 


a — eame here, and performed all the pilgrimages and prayers, thus pleasing | 
| Hari, He said— 
shall go 
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actions—Gupta Hari, Chakra Hari, Vishnu Hari, Dharma Hari, Bilva Hari, 
Punya Hari, and Chandra Hari. The mere sight of these increases virtues ; 
the worship of the last is more important. The worshipping of Brahmans, 
Chandramá, and Hari, pleases Vasudeva. This place is sacred, O Parvati. 
The pilgrimage of it takes place at the full-moon of Jyaishtha, the second 
lunar month, when the advantages of all the gods are obtained. It is called 
one of the most sacred spots in the Puránas. Giving alms at Svargadvar 
produces everlasting happiness. This is beyond question,” 


Chapter V. 

Parvati now asked Mahadeva regarding the advantages of visiting N á- 

ges'var, and said,“ O Mahadeva, how long have you been at Svargadvár, 

and who has consecrated the monument in which you live ?" Mahadeva an- 

swered, “ Listen to my origin. When Ramachandra, having given his 

kingdom Kushávatí to his son Kusha, went to enjoy himself in heaven, 

situated on Sakait, Ayodhya became sorry and repaired alone to Kusha in 

Kushávatí at midnight. The Raja was sleeping. When he awoke, he 

saw Ayodhya and asked, ‘ Whence have you come? Are you a goddess, or 

a celestial, or a human being ? What has made you come to my house ? The 

descendants of the solar race do not speak with any one's wife when alone,” 

Ayodhya then replied, ‘O Maharaj, your father has taken away all my in- 

habitants to Sakait, and it is a pity that when you are the ornament of your 

family, I should be so treated ; no Muni nor any other devotee comes to my 

v. place; all my beauty is gone, and my buildings are destroyed. As light 

vanishes when the sun sets, or as clouds disappear when the wind blows 

strongly, so is my condition. None of your ancestors ever did what 

your father has done, Kusha said, *O goddess, you say so, but it is not 

the fault of my father, it is the result of the residence in your place that 

í all the inhabitants have gone to heaven.” Then Ayodhyá replied, ‘ If this 

is the benefit of my abode, you should also live there, so as to obtain the 

company of your father. Having said this, she disappeared. When the 

day broke, Kusha related to his ministers what had transpired the night 

before. They advised him to comply with Ayodhyá's request, Accordingly, 

he went to the city with a large army, headed by Brahmans, and peopled it 
as it was before. 

“ Once the Rájá got into a boat with his companions, and went to amuse 

himself on the river. He was enjoying himself there, when Kamudati, 

— the sister of Sokun, a serpent who had from a long time lived in the 

= ç Sarayú, became enamoured of Kusha and carried off his Æangan. Kausha 

— " took no notice of it, because he was engaged in diversion, but when he 

cam water, he missed the ornament. It had been given by 

e. fon: om whom Kusha had received it on going to 

(usha great anxiety. He got enraged, and put an 

i r- 
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arrow of fire on his bow, to dry up the waters of the Sarayú. The Sarayú, 

= being terrified, fell to his feet, called out for merey and said— It is not 

my fault; Kamudati, the sister of Sokun has earried off the ornament.’ 

Hearing this, he postponed the use of the arrow, and reading over it the 

charm called Garuda Mantra, flung it against the serpent. When this was 

done, the serpent came with his sister, who fell to his feet, gave back the 

ornament, and begged to be pardoned for her fault," Mahadeva further snid, 

“O goddess, the serpent was my devotee, and seeing his misfortune, [ 

appeared, Kusha touched my feet, and, folding his hands, asked the cause of 

my appearance, I then replied, * The serpent is my devotee, and for the 

, sake of his protection I have come forward ; so forgive his fault, marry his 

sister, let the serpent go, and ask for a boon, O Maharaj.’ Kusha answered, 

* Please remain at Svargadvár, which is known by the name of Názes'var,' 

O Parvati, having said this, the Maharaja worshipped me, and, taking excel- 

lent things, read my six-letter-mantra, and said, * Whoever shall bathe at 

Svargadvar, and visit and worship Náges'var in the prescribed manner, shall 

be blessed, and his pilgrimage shall be fruitful: otherwise he shall reap 

only half the benefit of it.' " Mahadeva said, ** Having thus declared and 

worshipped me, Kusha went home, and the serpent also repaired to his 
abode, O Goddess, since then I have remained at Svargadvár." 

* I am now about to relate the story of Dharma Hari. Its locality is 
south-east of Chandra Hari, as described above. A visit to it destroys all 
the sins of the Kaliyuga. Its origin is as follows: Once Dharma came 
here on a pilgrimage, performed it with great strictness, and, fully knowing 
the great and incomparable benefits of Ayodhya, said with much pleasure, 
*Hari resides here, who can sufficiently, praise its advantages? There is 
no other sacred place equal to Ayodhyá; for it does not touch the earth, 
but remains separate from it, supported on the Sudarsana Chakra. How 
excellent are the holy spots of this place! All of them bestow the regions of 
Vishim. All things here are worthy of praise, Having said this, and % 
being filled with joy, he began to dance. Seeing Dharma dancing 
in this manner at the wonderful benefits of Ayodhya, Vishnu appeared "9 
dressed in yellow silk vestment. Dharma, observing Hari, paid his re- 
spects, and praised him  thus—* O inhabitant of the ocean of milk, and a 
sleeper on the head of S'eshanága, whose feet Mahadeva touches, and which "v 
remove the sorrows of his devotees, who lovest devout austerity, whose 
body is full of joy, and whose eyes are most beautiful, who art omniscient, z 

i and the husband of Srí Lakshmi, whose feet are like the lotus, who hast | 
226^ the lotus in the navel from which Brahmá sprung, whose fect are touched by — 
the waves of the milky ocean, and whose Sáranga [horny bow] is the destroyer 

enemies, nies, whose sleep is replete with devotion, whose vehicle is Garuda, pei MURS 
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nourisher of cows, whose hair is beautiful, and charming to all; whose 
nose is handsome; whose forehead is fair and glorious; who keepest the Cha- 
kra for the destruction of the wicked ; whose yellow dress is so auspicious, 
that the mere sight of it destroys sins and fulfils one's wishes ; who hast 
Lakshmi, Sarasvati, and other handsome goddesses by thy side; whose four 
arms are beautiful and are the bestowers of the four fruits * and the upholders 
of the four yugas (ages); whose thighs are fair and charming; who art all- 
knowing and everywhere present; who holdest a club for the punishment of 
the wicked, and assumest different shapes, such as those of the Lion, the 
Tortoise, &c., for the preservation of virtue and the protection of the world!" 

Mahadeva then told Parvati that when Dharma thus praised Hari, the 
husband of Lakshmi was pleased, and said, ** O Dharma, I am satistied with 
your praises ; ask for a boon.” Having said this, he granted a boon of his own 
accord to the effect that whoever should readethe above mentioned hymn, 
would be blessed, and venerable and wealthy in the world, Dharma then 
said: “As thou hast been pleased with me, I station you here and give 
you the name of Hari." Then Bhagaván said, “ It will be better to call me by 
the name of Dharma Hari, so that your name may be pronounced first and 
then mine. All sins are destroyed when a man takes the name of Dharma 
Hari.” Such a bodn was bestowed 

 Mahddeva then addressed Parvati as follows—*' With due ceremonies 
Dharma Hari was thus stationed. Therefore, he who, after bathing in the 
Sarayd, will joyfully visit Dharma Hari, shall be freed from all sins. ‘The 
fruits of giving alms, performing sacrifices and devotion, feeding the poor, 
&c., at this place, are everlasting, and admittance into heaven is certain. 
It is wise if a man who commits sins knowingly or unknowingly, performs 
a little práyaschitta [penance] in due form here. No one can fully describe 
the greatness of this sacred place; what I have said is but little, When 
performing the pilgrimage on the llth of the lunar half of the month of 
Asárh in the following manner, a man is sure to obtain heaven. He should 
bathe at Syargadvár, visit Dharma Hari, and worship him, which will destroy 
all his sins, and he will go to the rezions of Vishnu. 

To the north-east of Dharma Hari, there is a ghát of the name of 
Jinaki-Tirtha; here the pilgrimage is performed on the 3rd day of 
S'rávana, especially in the light half of that month. ‘The reward of bathing, 
giving alms, performing worship and sacrifice, and feeding Brahmans here, is 


everlasting. 


South of ibis the Rá magh át, the advantages of which are inde- 


scribable, buf I shall relate them briefly.” 


. 





Chaptor VI. 
Mahádeva said, “ O Parvati, the space to the south of Rámaghát and 
Svargad all directions, is called A y odhy& Pitha [sacred spot], 
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the middle of which is Rama Sabha, adorned with all sorts of jewels. Similar 
places of Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera, and other celestial beings, are nothing 
compared to this. In fact, Brahma and others have no such thing. A heap of 
sins equal to the mountain Merú, is destroyed by its mere sight. One visit 
to it removes the sins of thousands of former births. All the gods rende 
homage to it, and Ramachandra, together with his brothers, performs 
the functions of sovereignty in the middle of it, The fruits of the virtuous 
actions of a man are increased by onee going round this place and visiting 
and worshipping Raghunatha. 

South of it lies the Madant Dhavan Kund, bathing in 
which frees from all pride. Raghunftha, with his brothers, uses 
his tooth-brush here. On one occasion, Konduna Muni, having bathed 
in this pond, performed the usual ceremonies of prayer, when the wind 
blew so terribly, that his dver-skin was carried into it, from the effects 
of which the skin assumed the shape of a glorious deity, who ascended 
a most brilliant throne, adorning himself with precious necklaces and 
other ornaments, and fanned by celestial beings, Gandharvas singing and 
Apsarás dancing about. Seeing this, all were astonished. At this time 
Ramachandra appeared, and although he knew all, he asked the deity 
who he was, how he had become a deer, how he had now obtained this 
fair body, and what he was about to do. He replied, “ Ramachandra, 
you know every one internally and externally, but as you have asked 
me, I have to say, O Raghunandana, I was a Vyasa in my former 
birth, always acted contrary to the Vedas, and, from pride of riches, never 
minded what I was told. I never said prayers, did not fast, and gave 
no alms. I was wholly given to sensual pleasures. But I did one good 
action, viz., I unintentionally sprinkled water on a Tulsi plant. From that 
virtue, I became a deer, and my skin was used by a devotee and con- 
veyed to Ayodhya with godly and religious persons, It touched the water 
of this place and assumed this beautiful form. I have now seen you, and 
beg to be admitted to heaven, free from pain, age, and death.” , This was 
granted, and getting into a glorious vehicle he ascended to the regions of 
Ramachandra, whence there is no returning. The pilgrimage of the said 
pond is performed on the 9th of the dark half of Chait. West of the Sabha 
is Rámkot. . 

Then Parvati asked, ** Where are the places occupied by the monkeys, 
who came with Ramachandra after the southern conquest?"  Mahádeva 
replied, “ At the gate of the Palace lives Hanumána, to the south of him 
Sugriva, and near him Angada. At the southern gate of the Fort reside 
Nala and Nila, and near them Sokhain. To the east, there is a place called 
Navaratna [nine jewels—a temple with nine spires], north of which 
lives Gaváksha. At the western door of the Fort resides Dudhavakra. — 
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(Mahadeva says) I, too, am known by the name of Durgesvara. Near this 
lives Sut Bul ; a little farther, Gandha-madana, Kikshuba,Surabha, and Punus. 
At the northern gate of the Fort lives Bibhishana, and east of him Surma, 
whose wife is respected by all; she protects the virtuous and punishes the 
vicious, 'l'o the east of her is the residence of Vighnesvar, whose sight removes 
all obstacles that are in the ways of men. East of it lives Pindaruk-vira, who 
defends Ayodhyá and chastisea the wicked. East of him is the abode of Vira 
Matta:gajendra, the bestower of happiness; and, at a short distance from it, 
is a pond, bathing in which leads a man to perfection. The protector of 
Ayodhya, Vira Sunkay, is the fulfiller of our desires. His pilgrimage is per- 
formed on the Sth of the Nine-nights,” and on every Tuesday, He who 
e worships him with perfumes, flowers, and betel-leaves, and offers him food, 
obtains his wishes. In the eastern part of it lives Dovid; in the north- 

east, the wise and intelligent Mayind ; in the southern portion, Jámbuvána ; 

and in the south, Kesari. These protect the Fort in all directions. At the 
gate resides Mahavira [Hanumán], who is the object of worship of the 
whole world. He is a sage who keeps his passions in subjection, and is 

adored by all men and women. 

हे East of it hes Hanumat-kund, the sight and touch of, 
and bathing in, which confers all sorts of blessings. O Goddess, the 
pilgrimage to Hanumána, the son of Anjana [the air] and the be- 
-~ stower of our desires, takes place every Tuesday. All kinds of joys are at 
P the disposal of him who, having bathed in his pond, visits and worships 
H anumána in due form. ‘The worshipper should say, ‘O son of Anjana, 
destroyer of Jánaki'st grief, king of the monkeys, murderer of the son of 
Uchh, I bow to you and offer perfumes and flowers," Having done this, he 
should enter the Fort and pay his respects to the Ratna-Mandapa."{ 


Chapter VII. 


Then Mahadeva said, * In the most beautiful city of Ayodhya, stands the 
— ë Ratna-Mand apa, impregnated with camphor, rosewater, and other per- 
“= fumes. In the middle of it is Kalpa vriksha,§ and in the centre of that is 
b the Ratna Sinhásan, very excellent, adorned, and embroidered with sap- 
pbires, the lustre of which removes darkness. In the middle of the above is 
an eight-leaved lotus of gold, decked with many jewels and shining like the 
orning sun. In its centre is a heart-ravishing image, having eyes like 
the leaves of the lotus, wearing clothes, embellished with various gems. It 
is the image of Raghunátha, whose body is very soft and smooth, glorious 
like the sun, and of the ed clouds. ‘There is also the daughter of Janaka, , 


per ie last halves of Chait and Kahr, and are sacred to Devi. 
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shining as lightning : Ramachandra is fifteen, aud she twelve years old, their 
ages remaining always the same. Her beautiful eyes are like the lotus, and 

extend to the ear; her neck shews a line like the conch ; her cheeks are fair; 
her eyes, a little red ; her face is beautiful as the full-moon ; her hair, black ; 
her forehead, high and long ; her eyebrows like the two sides of a divided 
mango ; her tilak is of saffron ; her nose, like a piece of diamond ; her teeth, 

like the seeds of a pomegranate; her voice is sweet; ber looks, full of pity; 
and her arms like the trunk of an elephant. The hands of the husband of 
the daughter of Janaka are like the flowers of the lotus ; his fingers are fine ; 
his thigh is as heavy as the stem of a plantain; his foot like that of the 
lotus ; the toes like the hollow portions of the leaves of that plant ; his nails 
as fair as the moon ; his earring shining like the sun ; his face is very hand- 
some; he wears wreaths of pearls and rings on his hands, feet, and toes, 
S'rí-vatea* and Bhrigu-latát on the chest, which is adorned with Kaus- 
tubha Mani;t he wears a Baijanti ;$ and the tilak is of musk and saffron. 
Janaki is also adorned in the said manner, Both Ramachandra and Janaki 
are sitting on the throne, and behind them is Lakshmana, of white color, 

with an umbrella in his hand. Bharata and Satrughan, the former black 
and the latter white, and adorned like Ramachandra and Lakshmana, are here 
with a flapper anda fan. Hanuman stands before them with joined hands, 
A man should worship Hanuman, Sugriva, Jambuvana, Sokhain, Bibhishan, 
Nala, Nila, Angada, Rishava, Vasishta the spiritual guide, Bámadeva, Javala, 
Kássbyap, Markundeya, Madgul, Parbat, Narüd, Jeit Bijay, Surashtra, 
Keshtra Bardhan, Ashoke, Dharmapála, Sumantra, the eight companions, 
Indra and other rulers of the directions of the world, and last of all, the 
gods that reside in the heavens. Then he should worship Raghunátha, 
read the Táraká mantra, which is the best of all mantras, offer perfumes, 
flowers, betel-leaves, and give alms according to his means. Having done 
this, he should repeat the following prayer—* O Raghavendra Mahárájá, 
destroyer of Ravana and Achchoit [immortal], I am full of sins; protect 
me, I flee to you; I bow to you; you are Ramachandra, Vridha Brahman, 
Raghunath, and Jánaki-pati. The origin of the above names is this. 
When you were young and began to give, you were called Rimabhadra 
(prosperous). - As you grew older and looked beautiful, the people named . 
you Rámachandra; when you commenced to speak, they called you Vedha- 

Brahma; Raghunath, on your ascension to the throne; and Jánakí-pati, 
when you were married to Janaki. I bow to you, O hing of the gods, Ma- 
hitman [great], and life of Janaki. You protected the refugees Sugriva and — 


* A line of hair. A 





+ Bhrigu is the name of a Bráhman who struck Ramachandra on the chest with 
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Bibhishana ; I, too, am a refugee, protect me likewise" He who performs 

the above, obtains all his wishes. After the prayer to Ramachandra, he 
should address one to Janaki, daughter of Videha, who, on account of his per- 
fect knowledge, is engaged in the meditation of Brahma, and is entirely care- 
less of his body (videha). * bow before your feet, which have entangled the 
minds of Yogis, and which those of others do not reach. When the mind once 
thinks of them, it remains fixed upon them for ever. The Munis meditate 

on them, to remove their three kinds of taps [passions], bodily, mental, and 
that which proceeds from organs of action and perception, The last perform 
their actions by the guidance of their respective deities, and become useless 
when they-withdraw their influence over them ; such as when the sun, the deity 

of the eye, withdraws his essence from it, the eye does not suffer, it remains 
just the same, but ean no longer see. ‘This is also the case with the nose, the 
tongue, &c., which cease to perform their functions when their deities withdraw 
their powers, This union of the organs and their deities is called Daivak. 
The bodily passion is named Adibhautika, &c. ; the mental one, Adhyatmika, 
Afterwards, he should goto J an mab h ú mi [birthplace of Ramachandra}. 
East of Vighnesvar, or north of the residence of Vas'ishta, or west of that of 

» Lomasa Rishi, is the Janmasthan, the giver of salvation, the mere sight 
of which releases a man from returning toa woman's womb. ‘The fasting on 
the day of Rama Navami, visiting the place with devotion, giving alms and 
-performing pilgrimages and sacrifices, frees a man from the transmigration of 
his soul. A visit to it yields the reward of giving one thousand cows, obey- 
ing father, mother, and the spiritual guide, and performing the Rájásúyia, 
and Agni-hotra [sacrifices] one thousand times.” - «a 

Then Parvati asked in what way people should keep the fast of Rama 
Navamí. S'rí Sankara replied —*' To confer greatness on Navami, Ráma- 
chandra was born of the womb of Kaushalyá. On that day, a ‘Tuesday, which 
falls on the bright half of Chait, the Nakshitra was Punarvasu, and the time 
. was midday. The gods and celestial beings being highly pleased with it, 
of their own accord began to play upon musical instruments. The fast of 
Navami is considered superior to all other fasts, just as the Chintamani is 


= the best of all jewels and the Kalpa-vriksha of all trees. Those who keep this 
A fast, and listen to religious stories, perform religious dances, and give alms 
= on that day, obtain salvation. It fulfils the wishes of the gods, protects 
r the virtuous, and destroys the wicked. It bestows more advantages than 
millions of sacrifices, because the adorable Rama was born on that day. ४ All 
E the actions which a man performs on that day, in the name of Raghunatha, 


E give everlasting benefits, He who wishes to go to Raghunátha, should 
Á keep this fast. The fool who eats on that day, shall go to hell, where all 
koi the vicious are -thrown into boiling oil. There is no doubt about it. The 

deceased ancestors of him who on that day makes olferiugs in their names, 
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are admitted to the regions of Vishou, and he who gives alms according to his 
means, reaps the benefits of the highest degree of charity. How good and 
important is this fast! and how virtuous are those who keep it! They are 
sure of obtaining heaven, He who keeps this fast, reaps the fruits of giving 
alms during an eclipse of the sun and of bathing at Kurukshetra [north of 
Dihli}, and performing sacrifices there; aud when keeping it according to 
the prescribed ceremonies, a man does no more return to woman's womb, but 
becomes Ráma himself. A Vaishnava, who does not fast, when there is a 
union of the Ashtami and Navamí, but on a pure Navami day, and reads 
religious books, such as the Purápas, on the following Dasami, gains all 
kinds of benefits. This is certain." 


Chapter VIII. 


Then Mahadeva said, “ Having kept the fast, he should repair to the 
Dirthplace, worship and pray, as already prescribed, He should place 
Raghunandana iu a six-sided vessel of gold or silver, and when he cannot 
afford either, on the back of a leaf of the Bela-tree, marked with three cross- 
lines, worship him, and throw flowers upon him after reading the twelve- 
letter-mantra of Vasudeva. In the same manner, he should worship the 
vessel or leaf, upon which he has stationed Raghunandana, and invoke the 
fifty-seven gods that obtain a place there. After this, he should offer pere 
fumes, flowers, articles of food, &c., praise them with folded hands, touch 
the six corners after reading the mantra, beginning with Hridai, the breast, 
head, the tuft of hair on the top of the head, clothes, eyes, weapons, and 
worship them with sixteen prescribed things, repeating the Müla-mantra 
during the whole time. He should then worship Indra, Lokapála, Vasishta 
Muni, &c, with their peculiar mantras, take arghya,* and throw it upon 
Raghunandana, saying " Thou art the destroyer of Ravana, protector of 
Dharma and the devotees, and art Bhagavan, please accept my offering 
with your brothers,' 

All this should be performed on jhe Navami. O Goddess, hear what 
the benefits are of worshipping on the Navami. It is related that in ancient 
times there were five wicked persons in the country of Marakántár; one 
Lampaka, an oil-maker ; Sanku, a weaver ; Luntak, a Nat ; Dushta Dhivar, a 
sailor; and Dharma Kahár. They lived in five different cities. The oil-maker 

accidently killed a cow when he was making oil, for which sin he was turned 
out of the city by the Raja. The weaver cohabited with the wife of his younger 
brother, for which he was also banished. ‘The Nat was expelled for attacking 


th bows and arrows in jungles. Dhivar and Kahár being thieves, m 
passengers wi j hár bein EU 
| et Mater containing sandal, rice flour, and betel-nut. E A a, - 
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were once seized and brought before the Raja. Some told him to kill them ; 
others, to cut off their limbs; but the Raja sent them to a sage named 
Vimalatma [pure soul], who ordered the king to confiscate their property, 
shave their whiskers, beards, and tufts of hair on the head, and turn them 
opt of the kingdom, which was done. They met in a forest, whence 
they used to attack and plunder towns. In this way they collected large 
sums of money, which they spent in keeping women, drinking wine, and 
eating meat, They abused cows, bráhmans, spiritual guides, and even the 
gods. The Raja at last expelled them from the forest. Wherever they 
went, they suffered muth distress. They visited many countries and com- 
mitted innumerable crimes, Once the inhabitants of Dihli proceeded to 
Ayodhya, to bathe there on the day of the Navamf. The thieves, with the 
intention of plundering them on the road, accompanied them. The pilgrims 
asked them who they were, on which the thieves replied that they were 
pilgrims and residents of the country of Marakántár, ‘Thus they all arrived 
at Ayodhya, but the thieves had no opportunity to plunder the pilgrims. 
The celestial protectors of Ayodhyá assuming the shape of men, fell sud- 
denly upon the thieves and began to beat them with clubs of Arodh 
[anger]. At this time Asitamuni appeared and said, ** O protectors, let the 
thieves go, for they will be freed from sin, and you will obtain great benefits. 
The protectors let the thieves go. The thieves said, ‘O Bhagavan, we 
bow to the protectors.” Then Asitamuni replied, ** You are very fortunate : 
those who beat you were the Vighnas [troublers] of Ayodhya, who prevent 
wicked persons from entering it; they have let you go on my account, you 
should, therefore, now perform the pilgrimage of Ayodhya in due manner, 
which will remove your sins. Then the thieves asked in what way they 
should perform the pilgrimage, so as to secure places in heaven. — Asitamuni 
answered, “ Those who restrain their passions and do not commit sins, 
gain the full advantages of the pilgrimage. He who controls the passions 
and gives alms in proportion to his means, obtains these benefits. He 
who keeps the Muni fast, shaves at Svargadvar, bathes there, and visits the 
birthplace, is released from the sins of killing a cow and a brahman, of 
cohabiting with the wife of a spiritual guide, and from many others of the 
same kind, and thus obtains salvation. On that day, men, Kinnaras, Gan- 
dharvas, and the gods, bathe in the Sarayú and visit the birthplace. You 
should also do the same; proceed and you will see great wonders," Then 
Mabádeva said, “O Goddess, having spoken thus, Asitamuni disappeared, 
and the thieves were glad and entered the city.” 


Then Mahadeva said, “ When the thieves entered Ayodhya agreeably 
to the words of Asita, Ayodby4, assuming a charming and beautiful form 


— 





ds 


|» — efbathing at Svargadvár, keeping fast on the Navami and visiting the 
place. I am quite unable to fight with Ayodhyá, let us go there, _ Having 
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appeared before them, in white clothes, accompanied by several maids, 
adorned with necklaces and armed with the Sankha, Chakra, Gadá, and 
Padma. She is the beloved abode of ltámjí and the most ancient of all the 
sacred places. She is worshipped by all the Gods and the Munis who reside 
there, Thus the thieves saw what no one had ever seen before, and they were 
very glad. <As sins have no power there, they lost their influence over 
the thieves, as will be explained, Ayodhya advanced towards them with 
the Gada, and the thieves trembled from fear. All of a sudden, the sins made 
their appearance, wearing blue clothes with horrible and dreadful faces, 
depressed noses, wearing iron ornaments, having red hair of different 
shapes, some blind, some one-eyed, and so on. Then Ayodhya beat them 
with clubs, and compelled them to fly. They waited under a pipal tree 
outside the city, and made a horrible noise, which greatly astonished the 
people. Ayodhya then called the thieves, who went to Svargadvár. It was 
the Navami day, they bathed in the Sarayu, repaired to the Birthplace, kept 
the fast, and visited the place. Thus they were freed from all sins, At 
this time, Yama called Chitra-Gupta and said, "The thieves have become 
pure, blot out their sins from thy book and forgive them; their sins have 


been destroyed by Ayodhya, the first city of Vishnu. Here live those. 


who require salvation. Thethieves have become Vaishuavas, Then Chitra- 
Gupta became sorry, and said, * We have suffered much trouble in entering 
their sins, but it may be, as thou sayest, that we shall no more register the 
erimes of the wicked; for it is all in vain: the wicked go to Ayodhyá and 
obtain salvation and the vicious, in the Kali Yuga, become pure on visiting 
the Birthplace. Having said this, they scratched out the sins of the 
thieves." 

Then Mahadeva said, “O Goddess, the messengers of Yama, who wander 
about on earth, came to the pipal tree where the sins of the thieves stood 
crying and asked them, * Who are you, whence have you come? what has 
brought you here, and what are you talking about?’ The sins replied, 
‘There were five thieves in the country of Marakántár, very wicked, who 
nourished us and did not mind the orders of their parents, spiritual guides, 


“the Vedas and Puranas.’ They then related the whole of the rest of the 


above story.” 

Then Mahadeva said, **O Goddess, on hearing the words of the sins, 
the messengers felt compassion for them, and got angry with Ayodhya, 
but unable to oppose her, they told them to stop there, as they would try 
their utmost to bring them again together with their friends (the thieves), 


After this, the messengers went to the place of Yama and said, ‘ You have 


made a great mistake.’ Yéima replied, * You are not aware of the advantages 
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said this, Yama riding on a buffalo, and accompanied by Bhút, Parvati 
Pisácha [evil spirits] and Ganas, went quickly to Ayodhyé. Meeting Vis'va- 
karma near the city, he asked him, ‘Where do you come from at this 
time on the day of Navami?' Visvakarma replied, ‘I come from 
Ayodhya after bathing at Sargadvár and visiting the Birthplace, and have 
been ordered by Brahmá to repair to Sakait with the gods, and build houses 
there for the pilgrims of Navami, Hearing this, Yama advanced, relating 
the advantages of Ayodhya to his servants. He first arrived at the Tons, 
and prayed to it with folded hands. Thence he went to the Guptar-Ghat, 
and sat down on the bank of the Sarayú, praising Ayodhya.” 


Chapter X. 


“Yama, having praised Ayodhya as described above, solicited pardon for 
his sins, Ayodhya then appeared, to please him. Yama bowed to her, 


upon which Ayodhya said, * You are very wise, I am much pleased with 


you, ask for a boon, and let me know the object of your coming here." 
Then Yama replied: ‘ If you are pleased with me, tell me the way by 
which the sins that stand under the Pipal tree outside the city, may be 
destroyed, and secondly, forgive the faults of our messengers.” Ayodhya 
said, * Remain on the bank of the Sarayú, which shall be known by the 
name of Yamasthala. It is called Jama-thura by the people. Those who 
bathe here on the second day of the lunar half of Kartika, shall be free from 
your fear, Let the sins that stand under the Pipal tree be destroyed 
by my order." Having thus spoken, Ayodhyá disappeared, Yama then 
remained at the bank of the Sarayú, and Chitra-Gupta, and the messengers of 


Yama were greatly ashamed, and the sins were destroyed in a moment, 


Yama, having built his house there, went to his place, relating the lunetits 
of Ayodhyá to his messengers.” 

Then Mahadeva said to the goddess, “I have told you the advantages 
of Ayodhya, the Sarayú, the Birthplace, and the day of the Navamí. He 
who hears them, or relates them to others, obtains salvation in the end after 
having enjoyed all pleasures, What Agastya Muni said to Sutikshna 
Muni I have related to you, This religious story removes the sins of one 
who is ignorant, the enemy of the Bráhmans, the spiritual guide of the 
Vedas, and of the Gods, provided he tell, read, and hear it in faith." 

Then Parvati said, "I shall now be glad to hear the advantages of the 
Kitchen of Janaki.” Mahádeva answered, * O Goddess, listen to its 
sin-destroying story. Her kitchen is always filled with articles of food ; its 
mere sight accomplishes our wants. Its pilgrimage is performed at all 


times : no one can fully describe its benefits, but I will do so in a brief manner. 


+ 





The house of one who daily visits it, remains filled with victuals. On seeing 


ma was released from the crime of destroying the Kshatriyas. A 
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mere visit to it removes sins committed knowingly or unknowingly. It 
freed Balarama from the sin of killing Sit. What more shall I say about 
it ?—it is the bestower of all sorts of joy. It is situated north-west 
of the Birthplace. Forty yards north of the Birthplace lies the house of 
Kaikeyi, where Bharata was born. Sixty yards south of it is the dwelling 
of Sumitrá, where Lakshman and Satrughna were born. Their sight releases 
man from worldly ties, and gives salvation, South-east of the Birthplace is 
Sítákú p, Which is also called * Júána-k up.” Drinking its water renders a 
man intelligent. Brihaspati, Vas'ishtha, and Vamadeva drank its water, and 
attributed to it their dignity and prosperity. 

South of Hanumat-Kund is Suvarna-khánah, called Soná-khar 
by the people, where Kuvera showered gold from the sky, South of it is 
Sugriva Kund, and south of that Bibhíshana Kund. Pilgri- 
mages to these places on the day of Navami destroy all sins and bestow 
every kind of blessing." 

Chapter XI. 

Then Parvati asked Bhagavan to tell her how gold was showered in 
the Suvarna-khánah, and what caused Kuvera to fear Rájá Raghu. Mahá- 
adev replied, ** O goddess, this story strikes all with astonishment, There 
was a very powerful king of Ayodhya in the family of Iksváku. He pro- 
tected the world, and subdued a crowd of enemies. His name was well 
known in the three worlds, and he Joved his people. The canopy of his glory 
surrounded the ten quarters of the globe; he reduced his foes to submission, 
amassed great wealth by his conquests, assembled a large army, conquered 
many Rájás, took tribute from them, and thus filled his coffers with ins 
numerable treasures. Being at ease and leisure, he intended to perform a 
sacrifice at Ayodhya. With this view he called Vas‘ishtha, Vamadeva, I Kás- 
yapa, Jábál, Bharadváj, Gautama, and other Munis, gave them suitable 
houses, and prayed : "0 venerable sirs, I intend to perform a sacrifice, please 
tell me what sacrifice shall I perform.” All the Munis replied, “O Ma- 
háráj, the Vis'va-jit sacrifice would be a suitable one, because you have 
cong the three worlds. Do not delay.’ ' Mahárájá Raghu then 
performed the Vis'va-jít, and distributed his money among beggars, With 
the exception of his territory he kept nothing in the shape of money, and 
thus pleased the Gods, the Munis, and men. Thus he became as famous as 
Indra. At that time Kauto Muni, a disciple of Visvámitra Muni, 
learned fourteen sciences, and promised to pay in lieu fourteen krors of 

góld- muhurs. He compelled the spiritual guide to demand the above sum 
from bim. A gol 
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raj, the Muni was sorry, thought it improper to ask him for anything, and 
very unreasonable to put aman of such liberality to shams, He gently ad- 
dressed the Maharaja and said, “O Raja, you have given all, it is useless for 
a me to tell you what I have promised to pay my spiritual guide. What do 
you say to this?” Hearing this, Mahárájá Raghu became thoughtful, and 
requested the Muni with folded hands, to stop a day at his house, so that 
he might make some arrangement, The Muni did as requested, Raghu 
thought that as all the Rájás had paid their tribute, it was not right to 
exact more from them; he might therefore take something from Kuvera 
who had inexhaustible treasures. Accordingly he went to him, Kuvera, 
hearing of this through, his messengers, was happy, and showered down 
* gold in such quantities, that a mine of gold was formed. The messengers 
then went to the Mahárájá and reported to him what had been done, upon 
which he was pleased, showed the Muni the mine, and told him to take 
all the gold that was in it, The Muni took as much as he required, and 
left the remainder. Kauto then said, "" O Raji, you shall get a son who 
will increase the influence and dignity of your family ; this Suvarna-khánah 
will be the bestower of every one’s wishes. Bathing and giving alms here 
will bestow riches upon men. The pilgrimage is to be performed on the I2th 
day of the lunar half of Bais'ákb, and those who perform it will gain numer- 
ous advantages. A pilgrimage to it on the tenth day of the lunar half of 
Kártika will also bestow great blessings upon them, Having given this pro- 


ir " amise,the Muni went away. After this, the Raja went to the house of the 
^ spiritual guide, and, to obtain his wishes, distributed among the Brahmans 


the gold that was left; and continued to protect his subjects. O Goddess, 
thus did the mine derive its dignity from the Muni's boon.” 

Parvati asked to tell her the cause why the spiritual guide had become 
so angry with Kauto Muni as to demand so large a fee from him, Mahi- 
devas said, "O goddess, listen to what Í am about to relate. Vis va- 
mitra Muni is a sage, and knows the past, the future, and the present. Once 
he performed a great devotion at his house, when Durbásá Muni came to 
him. He was very hungry and called out, “९ O Muni, I am hungry, give 


d me something to eat, I want rice-milk." Vis'vimitra immediately brought 
T a hot vessel full of rice-milk. Seeing him come with it, Durbásá asked him 
t in gentle terms to hold it till he had bathed. Having said vg Durbásá 
t went home, and Vis'vémitra, without feeling angry, stood firm like a pez, 








‘4 with the vessel in his hand for a thousand years, during which Kauto Mani 
remained in his service. At the expiration of the said period, Durbásá 
returned, found both happy, ate the rice-milk, and went home satisfied and 











Then Vis’ e services of Kauto 
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were quite sufficient, Kanto Muni repeated the question and received the 


same reply. But he persisted in his request, upon which Vis'vámitra 
got angry and said, * Pay fourteen krors of gold muhurs for learning the 
fourteen sciences," Kanto Muni replied that it would be paid. He thought 
that only Mahárájá Raghu could afford to pay such a sum ; for he had 
conquered the world and performed the Vis'vajít sacrifice, and his wishes had 
been obtained. O Goddess, he who listens to the story which I have related, 


"shall be freed from sin and get salvation, ‘There is no doubt about it." 


Chapter XII. 

“ To the south of the Suvarna-khánah is the Yaj ftia Vedi [the place of 
sacrifice], where Srí Ramachandra performed sacrifices. West of it is the 
Agni K uny [the fire altar), adorned with various jewels. Its light removes 
darkness, and devotees reside here. A man should put here three kinds of fire, 
Dakshinagni, Garhapatya, and Ahavaneya and perform the pilgrimage to it in 
faith. Bathing, giving alms, and reading religious books here bestow. great 
blessings, He who bathes at this place becomes immortal, This is beyond 


„question. Giving gold, grain, clothes, cows with their young ones, and bath- 









+ 


ing here, confers riches. The pilgrimage to it is performed on the lst of. 


the dark half of Agraháyana. The offering of Pinds (balls of flour or rice) 
here is equal to a Gayá Sraddha, and it blesses the deceased ancestors. Giving 
alms here is equal to performing an As'vamedha. 

“South of Yajüa Vedi is the confluence of the Tilái and Sarayú. To 
bathe, give alms, particularly grain, to fast and feed the Brahmans here, is 


equal to performing the Achai Sautrámani sacrifice. Merely bathing here . 


makes a man healthy, and yields the benefits of ten As’vamedhas, By 
giving gold here, a man becomes virtuous and glorious, Srí Raghunatha 
made this river famous, It is.also called Tilodaki, because its water 
remains black as the seed of the sesamum. Bathing in the Tilodaki at 
the confluence destroys the sins of seven births, O Goddess, it is therefore 
proper for men to bathe in it and give alms here, because these benefits are 
everlasting. ' 
cc West of the Tilodaki and the Sarayü is Asoka Batká, the garden of 
Srí Raghunátha, in which various trees are planted, such as the sandal, agaru, 
kálágura, fir, champa, naugkesar, mahuá, kat hal, ásan, surtur, lodh, kadamb, 
arjun, ramnama, sutawar, vasanti, mundar, plantain, and other trees, 
Many flowers and fragrant trees are also found here, the colour of some being 
ke gold, of some like silver, of some like fire, and of others black. 





middle of itie a bungalow decked with beautiful artificial flowers, brilliant 
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kütha of Kubera, because Srí Raghundthji enjoys himself here, There . 


are many buildings and many seats, and upon one of the latter Ramachandra 
seated Janaki with his own hand. The maids and male servants brought 
- pleasant food and beverages to them. A great many Apsarás and Airis 
came to dance, and having partaken of the food began to sing. Ramachandra 
pleased all, and sat with Janaki, as Chandramá does with Rohini, or the 
seven Munis with their wives. After this, he daily enjoyed himself with her, 


as Mahadeva does with Parvati. In that orchard there is the Sitakunda, ^ 


constructed by Sita with her own handa. Ramachandra said that it should be 
the bestower of innumerable blessings. Listen, O Janaki, I shall describe its 
^" advantages. The benefits of bathing and giving alms, and of devotion and 
sacrifice here, are everlasting, The pilgrimage is to be performed on the 
4th of the dark half of Agraháyana, and destroys all sins. This Kunda is 
superior to all other sacred places. Bathing and giving alms here and worship- 

. ping Ramachandra with Janaki, bestows salvation.” 
- Then Mahadeva said, * 0 Goddess, hear the advantages of the other sacred 
- places. West of Sita-kunda is Vidya-kunda, the mere sight of which 


- confers all sorts of blessings. West of itis Vidya-Pitha, aud south of it . 


is Vidyá Devi. He who bathes in the Kund and visits the Devi, obtains 
salvation. Vidyi-Pitha is also called Siddha-Pitha, and is the bestower of 
- knowledge. A man should worship the Pith-Devi, offer the sixteen prescribed 
í articles, read mantras, and the following prayer: * O goddess, he who wor- 
| ships thee and meditates on thee, obtains elephants for his vehicle ; and 
— becomes a Lokés'var (master of the world). He who thinks of thee with- 
out asking for anything, gains salvation.” Vishnu, Siva, the sun, Ganes'a, 
P - and Devi are pleased with one who reads their mantras here, and make him 
prosper, ‘Therefore it is necessary that one should worship here The 
on pilgrimage is to be performed every month on the Sth of both the wane and 
the waxing of the moon. Here a man ought to give grain and fruits and 
„wash the Devi with milk, The Uchehátana, Mohana, Stambhan or Pryoga 
are accomplished hére. A pilgrimage, performed during the first nine days 
of the light half of Kártika, removes sins and bestows salvation," 


Chapter XIII 
Then Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, south of Vidyá-kunda is K harjura- 
| — kunqa, which is also called K hajoh á. Bathing in it cures diseases such 

















kunda is the Maníparvat (hill of jewels) surrounded on all sides by creepers, 
5 and plants. The Tilodaki flows near it. The cause of the bill's being here, 
-isms follows: Onee — said to Ramachandra, * I wish to enjoy myself on 
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North and bring the Maniparbat. Garuda went and brought the hill, He 
then asked where it was to be placed. Ramachandra replied : ‘ Place it west 
of Vidya-kund.’ This was done, and Janaki was pleased, Garuda asked 
permission, and went to heaven. Raghunátha then said to Jánaki, * See, 
. the hill is ready, take your companions with you, go there, and enjoy your- 
self” Janaki did so, and continued to visit it daily. The mere sight of the 
hill, destroys a mountain of sins and those of one thousand births. 

“South of Maníparbat is Ganes'a-kund. A man should praise 
Ganes'a with his mantra and give the sixteen prescribed things, and say the fol- 
lowing prayer: * Thy trunk is red ; thy face is beautiful ; thon fulfillest the 
wishes of thy devotees ; thou art a support of those who plunge into a sea of 
trouble; thy belly is broad ; remain in my heart for ever; thou seizest thy 
enemies with thy trunk, and throwest them up into the air, and thou bless- . 
est thy devotees.’ 

* West of thelastistheDas'arath-kund, very beautiful and adorn- — - 
ed with jewels. It destroys all sins, and accomplishes all desires. West of it is 
Kausalyá-kwund, by bathing in which and giving alms there one ob- 
tains all sorts of joys. These pilgrimages are performed on the last day of 
Bhidra. West of thelatteris Su mitrá-kund,and south of it, K ai ke y i- 
kund. The pilgrimage to both are performed on the Lőth of Bhidra, Souths 
west of it are the DürbharandMahábhar ponds, Pilgrimages thereto 
are performed on the fourth of the wane in Bhádra. A man who worships 
Vishnu-Siva, and the Brahmans here, obtains his wishes. Vishnu and Siva 
have been here from time immemorial. Meditating on them destroys sins, O 
Goddess, their origin was this, Vishnu and Siva were consulting with cach 
other, when they smelled the perfumes of flowers which had been placed 
there by Dúrbhar and Mahábhar, who were brothers and used to sell lotus 
flowers. Both the gods were pleased, and said to the brothers that the two 
ponds would be called after their names, and men and women would bathe in 

and obtain their desires. 
A re North-west of Mahábhar-kundis Y oginí-kund, where sixty-four 
Yóginís dwell. They all bestow great blessings upon men, but particularly. * 
upon women. Therefore it is necessary that they should bathe init. The D 

, performance of a Puruscharana here gives riches. ið 

« East of Yogini-kund is Urvashi-kund, after bathing in whieh TA 
Urvashi went to heaven. Her story is — follows: A great Muni, named = 

Raibha, was performing devotion on the Himalaya, when Indra sent Urvashi 

- to disturb him. She was most beautiful, and had no equal in the regions of 

- Indra. She came with spring and the god of love to the place of the Muni, ५ i 

The Muni looked up and was anaes by the —— a He € rest. — l m 
i BET y, and said, * O wicked retainer o madeva, you hay come a | 
po mama पड decia foe ugly? Heg 
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seeching accents, * O Bhagavan, I am under the control of another and have 
come by the order of Indra, please therefore forgive my fault, and tell me how 
to escape your curse, The Muni said, * There is a sacred place, at Ayodhya, 
situated east of Yogini-kund, go and bathe in it, and you will recover your 
beauty, and the place will be named after you." She bathed in the pond, and * 
was restored to her former beauty ; and the pond has since then been called 
Urvashi-kund. He who bathes here in faith and with due ceremony, obtains 
beauty. ‘There is no doubt about this. The pilgrimage to this place should — 
be performed on the third of the light half of Bhádra. One who bathes here, 
gives alms, and worships Vishnu, is sure to go to his regions," 


Chapter XIV. 


Then Mahadeva said, " O Goddess, east of Urvashi-kund is the charm- 
ing Vrihaspati-kund, filled with innumerable flowers. It is the dese 
troyer of sins and has pure water ; and here he lived and performed sacrifices, 
Bathing and giving alms here frees a man from sin. Its pilgrimage is per- 
formed on the fifth of the light half of Bhádra. Here Munis worship, and 
the gods (such as Indra, &c.) obtain their wishes when bathing at this 
place, Bathing, going on a pilgrimage, and worshipping Vrihaspati and 
Vishnu here, cleanses a man of his sins. The bad effect of an impending 
unlucky day in a Kundli [horoscope], is destroyed by worshipping Vrihas- 
pati here. One who forms an image of gold, dresses it in yellow silk cloth, 
and gives it to a Brahman, is freed from falling into troubles. 

“To the East ofthe last isthe Rukmini-kund. OnceS'rí Krishna- 
chandra came on a pilgrimage to Ayodhyá with Rukmini and Satyabliámá, and 
lived here a month. He daily bathed in theSarayü and read the Mantra-ráj. 
Rukminí seeing a great many ponds here, built one of her own where Vishnu re- 
sided. A man must bathe here, give alms, and worship the Brahmans with the 
Vaishnava Mantra. A pilgrimage to it on the 9th of the dark half of Kartika, 


bestows á son upon a barren woman and riches upon the poor. This is 


beyond question. Men and women bathe here and enjoy themselves in this 
world and go to the regions of Vishnu after death. After bathing in the 
Rukmini kund and giving alms there, one should meditate on the form of 
Krishna in the following way—‘ Thou art dressed in yellow silk-cloth, and 
armed with the Sankha, Chakra, Gada, and Sárang. Thou art the husband 
of Lakshmi, Náraða and other Munis constantly think of thee. Thou 
wearest acrown and bracelets and rings. ‘Thou art adorned with the Kaus- 


"tubha Maní.* Thou art black as the flower of the linseed. Thy eyes are 


like the lotus.’ By this meditation, a man undoubtedly obtains all his 
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“ North of Rukmini-kund is the sacred place called Chírodaka; its 
water is like milk. Bathing here releases one from all sins. At some time, Da- 
s'aratha performed a sacrifice here, in order to be blessed with ason. At the 
expiration of the sacrifice, the being in whose name it was performed, appeared 

= in a handsome shape, and holding a golden vessel filled with rice-milk. He gave 

it to the Maharaj, who, by the advice of the Munis, divided it into three 
equal parts, and gave one of them to Kaushalya, the second to Kaikeyi, and 
the third to Sumitrá after dividing it into two parts. Rama was born of Kau- 
shalya; Bharata, of Kaikeyi; and Lakshman and Satrughna of Sumitra. 
The Brahmans cooked rice-milk and washed it with the water of the pond, 
on which account it became white like milk, and the pond got the name of 
Chírodaka. By bathing at this place, one is certainly blessed with a son, 
and obtains all other wishes besides, Its pilgrimage is performed on the 
lith of the light half of Kártika. Bathing, giving alms, and worshipping ~ 
Vishnu here, gives the above-mentioned benefits.. The pond is called Chir- ७ 

= s å g a r by the people. WestofitisChiresvaraMahidova,stationod 
there by Mahárájá Das'aratha. A man is to worship him with the sixteen pre- 
scribed articles and read the following prayer—" Thou livest at Kailas'a. Thy 
companion is Kuvera, Thou hast got the moon on thy forehead, and the ^ 
Ganges in the tuft of thy hair. Thou enjoyest thyself in the woods of - 
Kalpa-tree. I have worshipped thee with the leaves of a Bel-tree and 
water ; forgive my sins,’ 

“ South-west of itis Dhan váksh a,* called Dhanaichaf by the 
people. Mabáráj Harischandra here deposited a great treasure for the protec- 
tion of which he stationed a Yaksha at this place. The Raja caused Vis'vámitra 
Muni to perform the Rájasuya sacrifice, on which he became undisputed 
king. He here deposited innumerable treasures, The Yaksha named Pir- 
manthar protected the Treasury, called Pirmodé Anand, bestower of hap- 
piness, and was very obedient to the Muni, who being much pleased with 
him, told him to ask for a boon, He replied, ‘O Muni, I lived in the 
house of Kuvera and once stole perfumes, on which account he cursed me | 
and said, ‘May thy body stink!’ The Muni took some water from the * 
sacred place, threw it upon the Yaksha, and thus rendered his body perfum- 
eð. He stood up before the Muni with folded hands and said, * O Lord, by 
thy favor my body has become perfumed, therefore name this holy spot. 
The Moni replied, ‘Its name shall be Dhanaicha in the world, and it will 

| be the bestower of beauty and wisdom. Bathing here will remove all stink, ye 
4) — and by giving alms in proportion to his riches and worshipping Lakshmi, a - 
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Sankha, Makara, Kachehapa, Mukunda, Kunda, Nila, and Varehcha, because 
all these reside at this place, He should also give gold and grain 
publicly and privately, particularly on the fourth day of the dark half of 
every month. Pilgrimage, bathing, and libation of water here, satisfy all, 
from Brahmá to the smallest insect. Having said this, O Yaksha, people 
should throw water three times and gain salvation. By worshipping thee, 
the nine Nidhis, and Lakshmi, either out of or in the water, a man shall 
obtain great blessings, such as a son, riches, faith, knowledge, and salvation, 
Whoever from pride does not worship thee, shall forfeit the religious fruita 
of one year's devotion.” After saying this the Muni disappeared. 

“ West of itis Vishuuhari, a celebrated shrine," Parvati said, 
“O Bhagavan, tell me what the cause is of its renown,” 


Chapter XV. 


Mahádeva answered, “O Goddess, there was a Bráhman named 
Vis'va-s'arma, acquainted with the Vedas and religious principles, virtu- 
ous and much devoted to the worship of Vishnu. He once came on a pil- 
grimage to Ayodhya in hope of seeing Vishnu aud pleasing him with his 
devotion. He practised great austerity, kept fasts, and ate herbs, fruits, 
and roots. In Jyaistha and Asádha, he sat before a fire; in the rainy season, 
in the rain ; and in winter, in the water; and thus he bathed and worshipped 
Vishnu with all his heart. He meditated on the sun, moon, and fire, which 
he made the Pitha upon which he seated Vishnu, dressed in yellow-silk cloth, 
with, his weapons, and worshipped him with perfumes and flowers. He 
read the twelve-letter Mantra for thirty years, lived on air, and repeat- 
ed the following prayer, ‘O Bhagavan, animate and inanimate, spiritual 
guide, the best of mankind, the god of the gods, lotus-eyed, beyond 
thought, imperishable, master of sacrifices and the world, the destroyer of 
sins, endless, spoiler of births, having the lotus in the navel, bearing the 
garland of the seeds of the lotus, lord of all, destroyer of Kaitabha,* master 
of the three words, four-bodied' Básudeva, Sankarshana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha, armed with the Chakra, parent of the whole world, protector of 
the people, lovely one, the father of fathers, thou art the articles of sacri- 
fice; thou art the mantra ; thou art the master of tbe sacrifice ; thou art fire ; 
thou art Varuna, armed with the Sankha, Chakra, Gadá, and Padma; sup- 
porter of the weak ; holder of the Mandar bill ; destroyer of Madhu ; and 
husband of Lakshmi. Thou art Narayana, Krishna, and Médhava, be pleased 
with me," Upon | this, Bhagaván appeared, riding on Garuda, dressed in 








E yellow-silk cloth, armed with the Sankha and Chakra, and said, *O son, Í 


am satisfied with thy. devotion votion; ask for a boon.’ Vis'va-s'arma replied, 
Bag mieten tee २ by y visit, give me overlast- 
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ing piety.’ Then Bhagaván answered, í May you have unchangeable devo- 
tion and obtain salvation. This place shall be named after you. You are 
very fortunate Having said so, Bhagavan struck the ground, and water 
gushed forth. He then washed the Bráhman with the water, and made him 
passionless, free from sin, and healthy. Hence, O Goddess, this holy place is 
called Chakra-tirtha. Itis the destroyer of sins and the bestower of 
blessings. He who bathes here, goes to the regions of Vishnu. Bhagavan 
again said to Vis'va-s'arma, *O Brahman, station the image of Vishnu-hari 
here, and it was done. Its pilgrimage is performed from the tenth of the 
light half of. Kártika to the end of that month. Bathing at this place ab- 
solves men of all their sins and leads them to paradise. "The Pitris (deceased 
ancestors) of a man who here performs the Pitri Sráddha go to heaven. 
This is beyond question. By bathing, giving alms in proportion to his 
means, and visiting Vishnu, a man obtains salvation.” 

“O Goddess, I have described the advantages of Chakra-tirtha ; north- 
east of it is Vas’ishtha-kund, the destroyer of sins. Here the great 
devotee and saint Vas‘ishtha and his ‘chaste wife Arundhati remain. The 
benefits of bathing at this place are great. A man should here worship 
Vámadeva, Vas'ishtha, and Arundhati in particular, and bathe and give alms, 
Its pilgrimage is performed on the 5th of the light half of Bhádra." 


Chapter XVI. 


Sankara continued, “O Goddess, north-east of Vas‘ishtha-kund is 
Ságara-kund, the fulfiller of all our wishes. Bathing and giving alms 
here confers great blessings. Whatever benefit is gained by bathing in the 
sea on £he last day of a month,is obtained by bathing at this place on any 
eastday. Its pilgrimage takes place on the last day of Kártika. By bathing 
and giving alms here, one obtains all desires and is freed from all sins. 

“ North-east of Sagara is the charming Brahmá-kund, built by 
Vishnu, who lives there and once performed a sacrifice in due form. He 
bathed with the gods in the kund, which was filled with clear water, lotuses, 
water-lilies, and covered with geese, karandavas,* and chakraváka, and sur- 
rounded with beautiful trees, On seeing this, the gods asked Brahma with 
folded hands, * O Pitámaha, (father of all) tell us of the advantages of the 
kund. Brahma replied, * Listen attentively. The kung contains various 
fruit-trees. By bathing here, a man is released from all sins, obtains a 
handsome shape, and riding on a vehicle, yoked with geese, goes to the re- 

gions of Brahmá, where he remains, like me, till the general destruction. 
Bathing and giving alms here, gives the same benefits as the performance © 
of an As'va-medha ; & man sh bathe, give alms, worship, 
and sacrifice at this place ; for this destroys capital crimes and confers eve 
® A kind of duck. 
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lasting blessings. Its pilgrimage is performed on the fourth of the light 
half of Kartika, The distribution of gold and grain, in proportion to a man’s 
power, gives me satisfaction.” Having thus made known this holy spot, 
the bestower of salvation, Brahma, disappeared, 

“ North-east of Brahma-kund, at a distance of two hundred yards, is 
Rína-mochan ( wiper-off of debt’), which is difficult of access to the 
wicked and unlucky. Its water joins that of the Saray, and its origin is 
this :— Once, on a pilgrimage, the Muni Lomas came here, and by bathing 
was freed from all debts, and cured of mental diseases, Feeling this, he was 
much surprised, and lifting up his hands, and shedding tears of joy, spoke 
in the following manner :— Rina-mochan is superior to all other sacred 
places, for bathing in it removes all debts. The three debts, Rishi Rin, 
Deva Rin, and Pitri Rin,* from which a man can only be freed by a 
Brahm charj sacrifice and by having a son, are destroyed by bathing in it. 
O people, I found out its glory ina moment! It is therefore incumbent 
on you, to bathe, give grain, gold, &c., through which you shall obtain all 
kinds of blessing.’ ] 

* Further east of this holy place, at the distance of forty yards is 
Pápa-mochan (sin-wiper). Its origin is this: There was a Brahman 
named Narhar in the country of Pánchála, who, falling into the company of 
liars and wicked people, committed many crimes, such as killing Brahmans 
and speaking against the Vedas, He once, with some virtuous men, came on 
a pilgrimage to Ayodhya, and became absolved of his sins by bathing at this 
holy spot. Flowers fell on his head from the sky, and a beautiful vehicle 
des * nded, riding on which he went to the regions of the gods, From that 
time it became famous, and received the name of Papa-mochan. Every one 
praises it, Its pilgrimage is performed in the dark half of Mágha, The 
fruits of bathing and giving alms here are everlasting and destroy all sins." 


Chapter XVII. 

Mahádeva continued, * O Goddess, east of Pápa-mochan,and two hundred 
| yards distant from it, issituated Sahashra-dhara, in the water o f the 
3 Sarayú, and is called Lakshmana-kund. It destroys all sins. Here Laksh- 
| mana disappeared by the order of Ramachandra. Its origin ist his: When 
Raghunátha had performed the business of the gods, Kal (déath) being sent by 
Brahmi, assumed some shape, came and solicited him to disappear. While he 
was talking privately with Raghunátha, he took a promise from him to give up 






















" 

j whoever entered the room during their conversation. Raghunátha ordered 
him to put Lakshman — a at the door, to prevent any one from coming in. By 
the will of God, Durbásá Muni came and said to Lakshmana, Í am hungry, 

| go to Raghunátha and inform him of my arrival." Lakshmapa made several 
L-— — —. a 0७ of Munis ; dobta ts of the gods; debts of forefathers. 
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apologies, which the Muni did not accept; he was therefore compelled to enter, 
and to communicate to Raghunátha the Muni's request. Raghunatha took 
leave of Kala, came to the door, paid his respects to the Muni, and having 
given him food, dismissed him. Raghunátha begame anxious and said,‘ I have 
never told a lie, it is improper to break a promise. O Lakshmana, itis now 
necessary for us to separate for some time and you must disappear. Laksh- 
mana obeying his order, went to the Sarayú, and intended to throw himself 
into it, when S'esha burst the earth in a thousand places, and made his ap- 
pearance, by virtue of which the spot was called Sahashra-dhárá. Indra also 
came with the gods and said to Lakshmana, * You have performed the affairs 
of the deities, please come to my regions, S'esha is waiting for you. Laksh- 
mana then entered the river. This sacred place is fifty yards in extent. By 
bathing aud giving alms here, the people will go to the regions of Vishnu. 
He who will bathe and worship S'esha at this spot, will be free from sins, and 
Obtain all his wishes. "There is no doubt about it. Its pilgrimage is per- 
formed on the fifth of the light half of S'rávana. The fear of serpents is 
removed by the worship of S'esha on that day. By bathing here during 
the whole month of Vaisákha, a man remains krors of kalpas in the regions 
of the gods. To go to, and reside in, the place of Vishnu, one should give, 
amileh cow, clothes, and ornaments to a fit person. "To please Lakshmi 
Náráyana, and to obtain riches, men should worship Brabmaus and their 
wives in Vaisákha, because all other sacred spots come and remain here du- 
ring that month," 

Mahádeva continued, “O Goddess, Indra having sent S'esha to Pitila 
(the lower regions) and accompanied by the gods, took Lakslimana tS his 
realms. From that time, this kung has been called Lakshmapa kund. It 
has a thousand streams." 


Chapter XVIII.. 


Having heard the advantages of Lakshmana-kund, Párvatí was delight- 
ed and requested Mahádeva to deseribe other sacred places. Mahadeva re- 
plied, * O Goddess, south of Vidyá-kund is Vaitarani (the destroyer of 
sins) by bathing in which one does not go to Yáma-loka. Its pilgrimage 
takes place on the full moon day of Bhadra. 

South of Vaitaraniis Ghosharka, the destroyerofsins, By bathing 
and giving alms here one is sure to go to the regions of the sun. Bathing 
at this spot cures leprosy and other diseases. Its pilgrimage is performed 
every Sunday, on the sixth day of the light half of Bhádra and Mágh, 
on the sixth of the light half of Bhádra, if there be a Sunday on that day, 
and on every Sunday in Pausa. The origin of Ghosharka is this: There 
was a king named Ghosha, of the solar race, who was very powerful, 
who protected his subjects, and whose renown had spread far and wide, 
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His , glory was like that of the sun, and he conquered all his enemies, 
Having entrusted the management of his dominions to his ministers, he 
went to a thick forest to hunt, killed many deer, tigers, and pigs, and 
wandered about here and there. He felt thirsty and searched for water, 
when luckily he saw a pond. He had a wound on the hand, which the 
application of no medicine could eure. But no sooner had he touched 
the water of the said pond, than the wound healed. Seeing this, the Raja 
was astonished, bathed in the pond, drank its water, and asked the Munis 
what pond it was. Being told that it was the Súraj-kund, he began to 
pray in the following manner, ‘I bow tothee, O Sun, thou art Bhaga- 
vin, filled with grandeur; thou art the lord of the god of the deities ; 
thou art Chid-átmá (formed of wisdom), S'avitá (creator of the universe); 
Ingad, Anand (bestower of happiness to the world) ; Pirbha-geha (full of 
pomp); Deva (resident in the hearts of all) ; Trimurti (personification of 
the three Vedas, Rig, Yajur, and Sima); Virusvan (covering the world 
with glory); Yogajna (well versed in religious meditation); Purapur- 
rup (personification of the immoveable and moveable, from the gods to 
the insects); Karankarya (personification of cause and effect); Triloka- 
timirachehhid (destroyer of darkness of the three worlds) ; Achintya (beyond 
thought and speech); Parabrahm (essence of the world); Bhaskara 
(maker of light); Yogi-priya (lover of those who know and act according 
to the Yóga S'ástra); Yogardp (who can only be known through deep me- 
ditation); Yoga (opportune) ; Sadá-mam one who always resides in me ; 
bestower of all blessings and free from pride; Yaga-mantra-rüp (personifica- 
tion of sacrifice, its mantras, and everything connected with it); Rogoghena 
(destroyer of diseases); Utsai pirsant (protector of devotees and da- 
stroyer of the wicked); master of the planets and great sacrifices ; Priya- 
átmá (lover of the soul); and Pirkash-korak (gratifier of every one's 
wants)! I pray to thee, be pleased with me.’ The Sun being satisfied with 
the prayer, appeared to fulfil his wants. The Raja worshipped him, and 
stood up with folded hands. The Sun replied, ‘O Raja, ask whatever 
you choose, I will give it.’ The Raja said, ‘ Please remain at this place." 
To this the Sun agreed, and said, * Whoever shall read your prayer will 
obtain all his desires. _ This spot shall be named after you and me. Hav- 
ing said this, the Sun disappeared. The Rájá became as glorious as the 
gun, and bowing to him, went home, He who bathes at this place, will go 
to the regions of the sun and obtain all his wants. 

4 West of Ghoshirka is Rati-kun d, the destroyer of all sins. Bath- 
ing in it, and giving alms here, gives beauty. 

« West of that is K ám a- kun d, the bestower of happiness, by bathing 
in which one becomes as handsome as Kama, and obtains riches and virtue, 
Its pilgrimage is performed on the fifth of the light half of Magha.” 
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Chapter XIX. 


Mahadeva said, “O Goddess, west of Küsumáyudha-kund is M a n- 
tresvara Mahadeva, the bestower of great blessings which have no ; 
equal, 'Phere is also the Mantres'vara-kund, where one should bathe and 
worship Mantres'vara, which frees a man from the transmigration of his 
soul for millions of kalpas, Its origin is this: When Ramachandra, having 
performed the orders of the gods, was on the point of leaving this world, he 
read a Mantra, created the kund, and stationed Mantres'vara Mahadeva 
there; from that time it has been a famous place. In its northern part are 
planted lotuses, water-lilies, and Kulhar plants. He who bathes here, gives 
alms, and worships Brahmans, goes to heaven for ever. No one can fully 
describe the advantages of Mantres'vara. 

“North of it is Sitala Devi; by worshipping whom, one is freed 
from sins. Her worship takes place every Monday. She is to be especially 
worshipped during small-pox epidemics, 

“North of itis Bandi Devi, by meditating on whom a man is re- 
leased from prison. A man who is thrown into a dungeon, or has offended a 
king, is freed from both of them by meditating and worshipping her. Her 
pilgrimage is performed on every Tuesday. 

* North of thatis Chutki Devi, by meditating on whom one obtains 
all his wishes. Snapping of the fingers (chutki), and lighting lamps here, be- 
stows great blessings. Her pilgrimage is performed on the fourteenth day of 
every month. West of it is her kund, and the pilgrimage to it is made on 
the fifteenth of Kártika. Bathing and giving alms at this place takes a 
person to heaven. 

West of Chutki-kund is Nirmali-k und, by bathing in which Indra 
was absolved of the sin of murdering Virtra Asur, and thence it is called by 
that name. By bathing and giving alms here, a man is absolved of capital 
crimes; and its pilgrimage is performed on the last day of Sravana. 

* North of itis Gopirtar, where Vishðu is stationed and is called Gup- 
ta-hari. In the beginning of Satyayug a," continued Mahadeva, “ a battle ne 
took place between the gods and the demons, in which the former were de- 
feated. Accompanied by the gods, I went to thesea of milk, where Vishiiu 

was sleeping on thehydra, Lakshmi was shampooing his feet ; Narada and 
others were praising him ; and Í thus began to pray, ‘I bow to thee con= 
queror of Kal (death) ; devotees see thee in their devotion. Thou art the न 
best of all, pure and free from ignorance. Thou art all the Vedas and Mantras. Al 
Thou assumest the shape of a goose, which separates milk from water, and — J 
then drinks it. Thou art truthful, nay truth itself. Thou art a mine of | 
justice. Thou knowest everything, from the largest to the smallest, ‘Thou 


l "art omniscient and all-seeing, the bestower of salvation, the place of uns — rf 
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changeable wisdom, the destroyer of the wicked, and the treasury of riches. 

Thou descendest tothe world to remove ignorance, deceit, and vice; thou art 

the creator of illusion (máyá), matter, and the universe; Mahárudra, S'esha, 

supporter of the earth, sleepless, creator of the lotus from the navel, from 

which Brahmá issued, and from him, the world. Thou supportest the earth 

aud the water on the day of general destruction. Thou art cause and effect, 
the destroyer of the vicious, all powerful, and the life of all creatures, Thou 
assumest the shape of half lion and half man, to kill. Hiranyakashiup and 
other demons, Thou art endless, the supporter and destroyer of the world, 
and the remover of darkness. Mind, Reason, and Wisdom do not come up 
to thee. Thou art invisible. There is no difference between thee and Siva, 
and those who think so, go to hell, as is written in the Srutis and the Smri- 
tis. Thou art a Brahman to explain the religious principles to the four 
castes, and art kind to the virtuous. Thou art separate from matter and 
salvation, In short, thou art both visible and invisible. Thy body is dark 
like the lotus, and covered with yellow clothes, On hearing our prayer, 
Vishnu appeared, was pleased, and said, * I know what ye have come for, 
ye have been deprived of your houses by the demons, go ye to Ayodhyá, 
perform devotions, and I will increase your power, and ye will be able to 
overcome them, " 


Chapter XX. 


Then Mahadeva said, " O Goddess, having thus told the deities, the 
rider on Garuda (Vishnu) disappeared, and coming to Ayodhya performed 
great acts of devotion in secret, to increase their powers, Hence the spot 
is called Gupta-hari. 

Listen now to the originof Chakra-hari. At this place Sudarsana 
Chakra fell from the hand of Hari, whenee it received the name of Chakra- 
hari. By visiting these two Haris, a man is freed from all sins. The gods 
also performed severe devotion, and after thus obtaining additional strength, 
defeated the demons in battle, recovered their houses, gained great wealth, 
and became happy, Headed by Vrihaspati (the spiritual guide of the gods), 
they all went to Ayodhya to see Hari, and adored him with undivided‘ at- 
tention, upon which Parames'vara appeared dressed in yellow silk cloth, and 
said—! O gods, ye have been fortunate enough to conquer your powerful 
enemies, why have ye now come here, tell me without fear and delay.' The 
gods, having got permission, replied, * O Bhagaván, we have obtained all our 


wishes through thy favour, please remain always kindly disposed towards us, 


and protect us when attacked by foes.’ Bhagavan said that he would do so, 
and added that this place would be called Gupta-hari. He who will bathe 
here and worship Gupta-hari will gain salvation, and by giving alms, go to 
heaven. One should give, at this holy spot, a cow with her young one, her 
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horns covered with gold, her hoofs with silver, her back with brass, her tail 
with jewels, and her body covered with a beautiful cloth, to a fit person, free 
from sickness and sin, because otherwise she will earry him to hell, By 
worshipping me without desiring anything, a man shall go to paradise, and 
salvation shall fall to his lot. It is therefore proper for ye to repair 
thither, bathe and worship Gupta-hari, because he is the bestower of riches, 
piety, and many other blessings." Having said this, Bhagavan disappear- 
ed. The gods then performed the pilgrimage to Ayodhyá in due form, were 
pleased with its advantages, and remained there. The pilgrimage to Gopir- 
tar is performed on the last day of Kartika. 

“ North of Gupti-hari is Gopirtar, the destroyer of all sins. By 
bathing and giving alms here, a man is not involved in misery, O Goddess, 
there neither has been nor will there ever be such a place. What Manikarpi- 
ka is in Kis", Maha-kal in Ujjain, and Chakravápi in Nímkhár, that 
Gopirtár is in Ayodhyá, because thence Rámachandra with all its inhabi- 
tants went to Sakaitun (parádise)," Parvati asked how Ramachandra had 
carried all the residents of Ayodhya to Sakaitun. Mahadeva answered, ® O 
Goddess, listen to it attentively. When Raghunátha, having performed the 
work of the gods, intended to go to Sakaitan, which is his abode, all sorts of 
creatures, monkeys, bears, Munis, Gandharvas, &c., came to him to pay their 
respect, and said with folded hands—* We shall all follow you, for we shall 
die, if you go without us, Hearing this, Srí Raghunátha first spoke to 
Bibhishana, *O Bibhishana, I have told you to reign in Lanká till the 
end of creation, and you know my words cannot be untrue, nor ought you 
to think so, therefore you had best go to Lanká ; you are my friend, do not 
otherwise, nor answer me. Then Rámachandra said to Hanumán—*' Do 
not disobey me, remain in this world, tell the people of my story, in- 
crease my fame, and protect the pious.' He then turned to Dobind 
Mayind and said— You have drunk nectar and are immortal, stop here 
and protect the princes of my family.’ Afterwards he told the rest of the 
monkeys, bears, and Rákshasas to accompany him, and dismissed Bibhishana 
and the others. Having done this, he called Vás'ishtha, his spiritual guide, 
and requested him to make preparations for departure to Sakaitun, which 
he did." 

Chapter XXI. 


Mahádeo continued, “ O Goddess, having bathed and dressed in yellow 
silk cloth, S’ri Raghunátha performed the usual daily ceremonies, and, taking 
- kúsh-grass into his hands, prepared to leave. He said nothing to any 
one, but went out of the city like the moon issuing forth from the sea. 


Lakshmi and Barasvatí assumed human shapes, and went forth from his left 
and right arms respectively; the former, the goddess of wealth, and the late 
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ter that of wisdom. Weapons, such as the sword, bow, and arrows, ap- 
peared in form of men, and the Vedas as Brahmans. So also did Ockár 

Gayitri, Svahá, S'raddhá, Vashat, mountains, Munis, those whom Rude 
dra respected, Bharata, Satrughna, Bráhmans with their children and wives 
and servants, all the subjects, with purified hearts, clean clothes, and daubed 
with sandal, bears, monkeys, insects, worms, beasts, birds, scorpions, serpents, 
and aquatic animals, all freed from sins and sorrow. Thus they came to 
Svargadvára, bathed there, and began to move, conversing together, Seeing 
this the gods were struck with wonder. They went four and a half kos to 
the west of Svargadvara, and observing the Saray became very happy. The 
generous, great, and the father of all, Brahmá, with the gods, mounted on 
chariots, came gently through the air. Flowers were showered on Raghu- 


nátha and his companions, Apsarás danced, and Gandharvas sang. Bralima 


said, *O Rághava, leave the visible body and come with thy brothers; I 
cannot compel thee, do whatever thou pleasest. I alone know thee, thou 
art he to whom all go and in whom all find a resting. place. Thou art om- 
niscient, the supporter of all, and the bestower of salvation. No one knows 
thee, devoid of Maya, which thou hast produced to create the world. Thou 
art beyond thought, the essence of everything, the smallest and largest, and 
everlasting. Thou hast no superior; come to thy ancient residence with, or 
without, a body.’ Ramachandra considered that as he had come from Ayo- 
dhyá, it was improper for him to go back, so he went to Sakaitun, where 
Vishnu is worshipped. His companions followed him with their bodies 
without feeling the least pain, and enjoyed all blessings, All the gods 


praised them and went to their homes. The imprecation of Nárada, which 


was that Ramachandra should suffer from the separation of his wife, was 
fulfilled, and now Ramachandra became Vishnu, and Sítá Lakshmi. Ráma- 
chandra then said to Brahmá,‘ O Brahmá, point out a place for the residence 
of my followers, who have left their homes and relations ; they are my devo- 
tees and are beloved by me. I could not allow them to die. Brahma said, 
‘Let them remain in Sántaloka (a name of heaven). Those who leave this 
world, meditating on Rámachandra or Ayodhyá, or merely bathe at Gopirtar, 
will surely obtain heaven, All men, animals, insects, worms, birds, and 
other creatures, when bathing in the Sarayú, became beautiful and glorious, 
just a« iron is converted into gold when it touches the philosopher's stone, 
and go to the regions of Vishnu, —— 

. — ५ Here, therefore, they went across the Sarayá without fear, like those 
who in crossing catch hold of the tail of a cow; hence the place is called 
* Gopirtár." aot — M 
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Chapter XXII. . 

Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, a man is sure to got salvation at Gopir- 
tar; for there is no other sacred place equal to it. Those who bathe here 
go to heaven. Its pilgrimage is performed on the fifteenth of Kárti ka. 
Indra, the other gods, and all the sacred spots on earth come and re- 
side here during the month of Kártika, and are cleansed of their sins. 
Bathing, giving alms, according to one’s means, worship and sacrifice, all 
bestow everlasting fruits, The sacred places being filled with the sins of 
the people, remain restless till Kártika, when they repair to it and bathing 
here, become all pure. To please Vishuu, one should feed Brihmans, and 
give a cow and grain in due form to a proper person, Lighting lamps here 
with ghí or oil of sesamum confers the same advantages as bathing at 
Kurukshetra during a solar, or in the Narbadá, during a lunar, eclipse, and 
weighing oneself against gold. He who gives a bead of gold here, goes to 
paradise, and whoever performs a sacrifice and bestows grain upon the poor, 
is freed from the transmigration of soul, Burning oneself in the fire, leads 
one to the place of Vishnu. Those who fast here never return to this 
world. The Sarayü flows from the eyes of Náráyana : who can describe its 
benefits? The Ganges rises from the feet of Hari, and a man obtains the 
fruit of an As'vamedha at every step which he takes towards it, What 
then shall I say of the Sarayü where Ramachandra daily bathes ?” 

Then Parvati said, * O S'ankara, I have heard that Rájás Harischan- 
dra and Rukmángada carried Ayodhya to heaven ; tell me how."  S'ankara 
answered, "There was a Rájá named Harischandra in the Tretá cycle, a 
descendant of Iksváku, celebrated for picty. Draught never visited his 
country, and no plague ever occurred in his land. The young did not die, 
the people were not irreligious, they were ever happy, and did no injustice 
for the sake of getting rich. This was the cause why he carried Ayodhyá 
to heaven. Another Rájá, Rukmángada, of the same line, had a son named 
Dharmángada, very learned, brave, and obedient to his father. He kept the 
fast of the eleventh day of every month in due manner at the advice of | 
Narada, and went to the regions of Vishnu with all his subjects, Rukmán- 2 
gada, mounting a celestial car, also went to that place." 


Chapter XXIII. i 


Then Parvati asked Mahádeva to describe tho remaining sacred places 
“at Ayodbyá. Mahádeva said, “ West of Süraj-kundais Durgá-kunda. 
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pond, by bathing in which a man is absolved of all his sins. The pilgrimage 
to these places is performed on the eleventh of the light half of Kártika. 

“ East of Süraj-kunda is Trepürári Mahadeva in the vicinity 
of the Sarayú. By bathing in the Sarayú on the last day of Kártika and 
worshipping him, people obtain their wishes, 

+ East of it is Bilvahari, the destroyer of sins, Its origin is this: 
There was a very beautiful and young Gandharva who used to laugh at 
every one, and ill-use Munis, devotees, and Brahmans. Seeing this, Narada 
cursed him, and told him to be a buffalo for a thousand yugas, But he 
solicited forgiveness, upon which Narada ordered him to go and live 
in Ayodhya, where he would obtain salvation on the birth of Ramachan- 
dra, Accordingly, he went to Ayodhya, resided on the bank of the Sarayú 
for a long time; and when he heard of Ramachandra’s birth, he went to his 
house, and ascending a fine celestial ear, repaired to heaven. He stationed 
Vishnu at Ayodhyá, and called him by the name of Bilvahari. He who sees 
him is freed from the three kinds of debts, poverty or misfortune, separa- 
tion from friends, and fear of enemies; and "he who bathes and worships 
Ramachandra and Janaki here, will certainly gain salvation. Its pilgri- 
mage is performed on the fifteenth day of Vaisakha, 

4 Kast of itis Valmika Tirtha, It is related that a hunter named 
Díndhir, from the Himalayas, once came to the Sarayú in pursuit of a deer, 
and, seeing a devotee, halted for three nights. The devotee released him from 
his sins, and the hunter spent a thousand years in devotion of the gods, He 
was reduced to a mere skeleton and covered with a Valmika*. Some time 
after, Ramachandra came playing to the Sarayú, and seeing the Valmika 
touched it with his hand, whereby it assumed a beautiful shape and went 
to heaven. Having observed this, Raghunátha asked him who he was. 
He told his story and with folded hands fell upon the ground. Raghunatha 
told him to rise, and by his order he mounted a chariot and went to Sakai- 
tun. From that time the place was called Valmika, Men who visit it 
are freed from the three kinds of debts, Visiting Valmika, leads a man to 


Jana-loka ; bathing there leads to the regions of Vishnu. He who offers 


here oblations, pleases his deceased ancestors and obtains the fruits of per- 
forming á s'ráddha at Gaya, 
East of it is the sacred residence of Rishyasringa Rishi, who was mar- 


Ponhari, where there is a pond, by bathing in 
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which a man gains his desires. The pilgrimage to it is performed on every 
Sunday. By giving alms at this spot, one is cured of the sickness called 


pandu (jaundice), West of it is Bharata-kunda, a beautiful pond 
filled with lotuses, waterlilies and other flowers 


Chapter XXIV. 


Mahadeva said, ** O Goddess, by bathing in the Bharata-kunda a man 
is freed from all his sins. The advantages of bathing and giving alms here 
are everlasting. A man should give grain to the poor at this place, and 
give money and clothes to a Brahman and his wife. North of it lies Nan- 
digrama, where Bharata lived. He was passionless, obedient to Rama- 
chandra, and protected his subjects. By visiting it, a man gains the benefits 
of living at Kis’ for a thousand manvantaras, bathing at Práyága for twelve 
successing years in Makara, performing a s'ráddha at Gayá, and visiting 
Jagannitha, The pond is adorned with beautiful flowers and trees which 
cast their shadow upon it. Performing the s'ráddha at this spot, pleases 
the deceased ancestors and the gods. The fruits of giving here gold, grain, 
clothes, cows, and lands, are everlasting. 

५ To the west of the tank is K á lk á, whose worship grants all desires." 
West of itis Jutá-kunda, where Rámachandra and others were shaved 
on their return from conquest. By bathing here, a person obtains all his 
wishes, A man at Bharata-kunda should worship Bharata with his wife; 
and at Jutá-kunda, Ramachandra, Lakshmana, and Janaki. The pilgrimage. 
to both these kundas is performed on the fourteenth of the dark half of 
Chaitra. 

“To the west of Jutá.kand is Ajita Vishnu. He who lives on water 
or milk, worships Ajita Vishnu, sings and dances here, gains all his desiree, 

“To the east of itis Satrughna-kund. The pilgrimage to itis © 
performed on the eleventh of the dark half of Chaitra. 

“ North of Satrughna-kund and south of Bharata-kund is G a y á - kúp, 
the bestower of all desires. The deceased ancestors of a man who bathes 
here and gives alms, are released from hell and go to the regions of Vishnu. 
The performing of a sráddha with parched grain, sweetmeat made of flour, 
chi and sugar, pancake, rice milk, oil, and molasses, which ever of these the 
pilgrim may be able to afford, satisfies the Pitris; it is therefore necessary 
for a man to do so, because thereby he obtains many sons, riches, and other 
blessings. The sráddha should particularly be performed on the Lőth day 
of a month, if it be a Monday. 

“East of it is the sacred place Pisachamochan, by bathing in _ 
which and giving alms there, a man is never affected by the power of 
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“ East of it and of its the vicinity is Manus, also called Punnibás, 
by bathing in which a man gains his wishes and is absolved of his mental, 
bodily, aud oral sina. The pilgrimage to it is performed on the last day of 
Bhadra. 

“South of it is the Tons, bathing in which destroys all sins, On its 
banks are situated the charming abodes of Munis, such as Mándukya, which 
grant all desires and destroy all sins,” 


Chapter XXV. 


Mahádeva then said, " O Goddess, the Tons rises from a place in the 
forest of Pramodak, avery saered spot, adorned with various beautiful 
trees, by visiting which a man is released from his sins. Different kinds of 
birds perch on the trees, and sing harmonious songs, which destroy the sins of 
the hearer and give them pleasure. Its water is very clear and wholesome, 
In the forest, Mándukya Muni performed devotion, and thus made it sacred, 

* East of it is the holy residence of Gautama Rishi, and east of that, 
is the abode of Chavana Muni, the mere sight of which destroys all 
sins, "There are a great many trees which adorn the banks of the Tons, and 
are used as pillars of sacrifices. ‘The pilgrimage to it is made on the last 
| day of Agrahayana. 

2: “On the other side of the Tons and near Dhugdes'var is Sítá-kund, 
the destroyer of all sins and bestower of our wishes. The pilgrimage to it is 
performed on the fourteenth of the light half of Bhádra. In the vicinity of 
itis Rama-kund. "There is no limit to its advantages, they could not be 
described in a hundred years. The benefits of bathing here are equal to those 
of giving grain, clothes, carriages, gold, land, villages, and cows. Listen 
Ei to an ancient story. There was a Brahman, named Brahmadatta, well ac- 
^quainted with the Vedas. He performed acts of great devotion by living 

on vegetables of spontaneous growth, fruits, and roots. He made pilgrim- 

ages to the Ganges, Yamuná, Gomati, Gandaki, Satadrú, Payozhini, Chan- 
drabhágá, Sarasvatí, Narbadá, Sona, Prayág, Gaya, Vindhya Tirtha, Him- 


M nut Tirtha, Breshurvana, and other sacred places, such as Nimkhár, Push 
ín kara, Kurukshetra, &c., in due form. Having performed these, he came to 
" this pond, was pleased with it, bathed in the Ráma-kund and the Sita-kund, 
7 meditated on Ramachandra, breathed his last, and riding on a celestial 







ear went to heaven, attended by Apsarás and Gandharvas, Reading or hear- 
ing the above story leads a man to heaven. 
—  :* South of that is the abode of Bhairava, the mere sight of which des- 
stationed here by Vishnu for the protection of Ayodhá. 
performed on the eighth of the dark half of Agra- 
great blessings. A man should offer to him sacrifices 
him, which which will fulfil all his wishes, Having com- 
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fortably resided at Ayodhya, Bharata went to pay his visit to Bhairava and 
built a temple for him." 


Chnptor XXVI. 

Then Mahadeva said, “ O Goddess, at that time there appeared a cow, 
from the teats of which sweet milk spontaneously issued, It fell upon the 
ground, on sceing which monkeys and bears were struck with astonishment, 
and asked Sri Raghunandana, what the cause of its appearance was. Ráma- 
chandra answered, * You should ask the spiritual guide Vásishtha this ques- 
tion. They then went to him, headed by Raghunatha, and requested him 
to reply to the point in question. After some meditation, he said that the 
cow had come for their sake, and that the place where its milk had fallen, 
should in future be called Kshira-kunda. Kshiresvar Mahadeva had 
appeared in it, pleased with him because he had subdued his enemies and 
performed the work of the gods; he should therefore worship him with 
Janaki. Raghunandan worshipped the image as told by Vás'ishtha, and from 
that time it has been called Dughdes vara, andthe kunda, Sita- 
kunda, because it was built by her. He who visits Dughdes vara and 
bathes in it, is absolved from his sins; and he who worships Sítá, Ráma, 
Lakshmana, and Dughdes'vara here, obtains his wishes. The pilgrinrage to 
it is performed on the fourteenth of the light half of Jyaishtha. He who per- 
forms it goes to heaven, and is freed from all kinds of grief, 

“To the east of itis Sugriva-kund, near which is Shabh, where 
by bathing, giving alms, and worshipping Ráma, a man gains that very day 
his desires. East of itis Hanumat-kunda, to the west of which ia 
Bibhishaya Sar. A man by bathing in both, giving alms and wor- 
shipping Ráma here immediately obtains his wishes. West of it is the 
abode of Astika Muni, by visiting which one is freed from the fear of 
serpents. In its neighbourhood is the residence of Ramanika Muni, 
the mere sight of which destroys all sins. 

"West of that is the kund of Ghritáchí Apsara in the water of 
the Saray, like that of Nirmala. In former times, there was a devotee named 
Vatsa, who wandered about on the Himálaya without food, and restrained his 
passions. Indra saw him and became jealous, lest he might seize his throne, 
and sent Ghritachi Apsara to disturb him. The Muni saw how adorned she 
was with beautiful clothes and costly ornaments, became restless, and in his 
anger cursed her. He said, ‘Thou art proud of thy beauty and disturbest 
devotees, go and be ugly " Deformed through the curse she fell to his feet, 
and solicited him with folded hands, and spoke thus— Have pity on me and 
forgive my fault, I am not independent; Lhave come here at the command 
of another ; tell me, therefore, how I may be released from your curse.’ The 


Muni replied, * There is a kund at Ayodhyá, in the water of/the Sarayd, west - 
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of the residence of Kurunaka; go and bathe in it, and thou shalt be restored 
to thy beauty, and the kund will be named after thee. She did accordingly, 
and became beautiful again ; the kung has, since then, been called Ghritachi- 
kund. He who bathes in it, in due form, obtains beauty either in this life 
or afterwards. There is no doubt about this, The pilgrimage to it is per- 
formed on the fourteenth of the light half of Pausa, To worship Vishnu 
here is proper 
* West of it, at the distance of four miles, is the confluence. By 
bathing in it, a man obtains the benefits of performing a thousand As va- 
medhas, a hundred Vájapeyi and many Rájasuya, and of bathing at Kuru- 
kshetra during an eclipse of the sun, He who bathes here on the twelfth, 
fifteenth, and last days of a month, and during eclipses, undoubtedly goes to 
heaven. "The benefit of bathing at this spot on the last day of Pausa, is 
greater than that of standing on one leg for a thousand years, and hanging 
with the feet upwards and head downwards for ten thousand years, "Ten 
millions of sacred places assemble here on the twelfth of every month, and 
the fruits of visiting all of them are, therefore, obtained by once bathing here 
on that day. Bathing at this plaee always confers blessings, but particu- 
larly in Pausa, when all, whether Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Yaisyas, or even 
bastards, obtain heaven and are freed from the transmigration of souls, 
Lighting lamps at the confluence, in due manner, during the month of Pausa, 
destroys the great and small sins of many births, just as fire destroys a heap 
of cotton, and bestows long life, health, wealth, and high rank, By keep- 
ing up the whole night, remaining pure, restraining the passions, causing fire- 
sacrifices to be performed by Brahmans, worshipping Vishnu, hearing reli- 
gious stories, such as the Gítá, &e., which please Bhagavan ; bathing at early 
dawn at the confluence in due form, giving gold, grain, clothes, cows, and 
horses on the fourteenth of the light half of Pausa, one obtains salvation and 
goes to the place of Vishnu. By bathing here, a man gains the fruits of 
making the annual pilgrimages of all the sacred spots. In the early part 
of the Satya Yuga, Bhagaván became incarnate in the shape of a boar, kill- 
ed Hiranyáksha, cleared the earth of wicked men, came and lived here 
and built a shrine. The Gods and Gandharvas and Munis, filled with joy, 
thus began to pray O Varáha, we bow to thee, thou art the lord of the 
deities, omnipresent, the destroyer of the fear of thy devotees, all-powerful, 
thou killedst demons with thy teeth, perservedst religion, and gavest a pre- 
sent to the sea, On hearing the above, Varáha asked, ‘What is your 
request, tell me now at this place, which bestows salvation on my devotees. 
The Gods said, ‘O Bhagavan, if thou art pleased with us, grant that who- 
ever bathes at the confluence, may be released from the dread of his enemies, 
from separation from his friends, and from re-entering the womb of a 
Varáha answered, ‘Be it so, the confluence will bo the de- 
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stroyer of sins, and the bestower of wealth, justice, love, and salvation, Af- 
ter this, the Gods, Gandharvas, and Munis settled here." 


Chaptor XXVII. 


Then Mahádeva said, " O Goddess, west of Varáhakshetra is Jambü 
Tirtha, the giver of all wishes, by bathing in which a person is freed from 
the crime of killing a Brahman. Its origin is this: A jackal once went 
to the house of a Brahman, named Devasarva, the sight of which made 
him good. 

“í Near it is the residence of Tundaluk Brahman. He who visits 
it and performs sacrifices here, scares away poverty, and goes to heaven. 
There was a Brahman called Tundala (fat), very greedy, and clad in the bark 
of trees, who was involved in debts, and suffered great distress. He once 
came to the bank of the Sarayú, and seeing a charming spot, stopped 
there for three successive nights without sleeping, and then bathed, This 
released him from debt and restored him to health, and thus he went to 
heaven. ‘Those who bathe in the Sarayü near his abode are sure to obtain 
salvation through Bhagaván's favour. | : 

“South of it lies the Agastya Sar. Bathing here, giving alms, per- 
forming sacrifices and worship, and fasting and keeping up for three suc- 
cessive days and nights, yields the fruits of an Agnishtoma Yaga, without 
fasting ; but he who lives upon vegetables, roots, and fruits, is freed from 
all sins whether committed in childhood, manhood, or old age." 


s Mahadeva said, * O Goddess, listen now to the names andthe advan= 


tages of the sacred places that lie on the northern bank of the Sarayú. First, 
Pana Shur, by worshipping which, after bathing in the Saray 4, one ob- 
tains all his wishes. This is beyond a question, Secondly, Gokula 
Nagari, in which there iz a holy pond, and near it is the temple of Lakshmi. 
He who bathes in the pond, adores Lakshmi, gives alms in proportion to his 
riches, and performs oblations, will obtain wealth. There is no better place 


of worship for the acquisition of riches, The pilgrimage to it should be made | 


on the eight of the light half of Bhádra. Thirdly, Sapnes'varí Devi 


resides at her place, and informs a man in dream, whether his desires are to- 


be fulfilled or not. 'The pilgrimage to her place is performed on the eighth. 


| rteenth of every month. th | 
pee — that lies the Srotas river, and the Katlá (crooked) 


joins it. Bathing at the confluence and giving alms there in due form * 
wien cine, especially on the Inst day of Kártika." — d 
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of Gulur Muni, who was very learned and obedient to hia spiritual guide, 
whose daughter he had married. She became pregnant, and when once at 
midnight he read the Vedas, tho child in the womb spoke and said, * It 
is improper to read the Vedas at this time, which so offended him that 
he cursed the child, and said, * May thy eight limbs be deformed ! In due 
time the wife gave birth to a boy who, though its eight limbs were deformed, 
was yet a very fine child. One day, he asked his father’s permission, went 
out to perform his devotions, and set out for the Yamuna, where he worshipped, 
He was engaged in devotion when by chance fourteen hundred daughters 
of the great Raja Mándhátá came to the place. They laughed at the 
devotee; and angry at their impertinence, he said, * Be ye, too, uzly and 
deformed! When they returned home, their father was surprised at their 
deformity, and asked them the cause of it, They replied that they were 
under the curse of the devotee. The father told them to go to Ayodhya 
and visit Kátalá Devi. They did so, and were restored to their former 
beauty. The pilgrimage to this place is performed on the ninth of the light 
half of Chaitra, _ 

North-east of Kátalá is Manorama, the bestower of all our wishes, 
where the renowned Raja Das'aratha performed a sacrifice to obtain forgive- 
ness of sins. He was successful, made an As'vamedha Yáza, fed a great 
many Brahmans, and gave alms. Here the Gods, Gandharvas, and Munis 
perform devotion to gain their wishes. Its pilgrimage is performed on the 
last day of Chaitra.. Oblations in honour of the deceased release them from 
hell; and carry them to heaven. 

. South-east of Manorama is Rama Rekha, formed by Ramachandra 
with his bow for the sake of giving his cows water. He who visits it, 
does not go to hell, and bathing in it destroys all sins, Men, animals, 
birds, insects, and worms that die here, go to the regions of Vishuu, 
Those who see this river, will gain riches, age, health, a son, a wife, a 
grandson, fame, wisdom, and other blessings. A Bráhman will gain spiri- 
tual knowledge; a Kshatriya victory; a Vaisya, wealth; and a 8 ‘fidra, 
worldly comforts. Its pilgrimage is performed on the third day of the light 
half of Chaitra. West of Rama Rekha is the Saravú, bathing in which 

frees all from sins." 


* 


Chaptor XXIX. 
Párvatí said, " O Mahádeva, relate to me more of the advantages of 
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and settled Shere as invisible beings. There was a great assembly of the 
people at the Ghat, and some person went to Vas‘ishtha. Muni and asked 
him the cause of it. He said that it was Rámachandra's anniversary, when 
bathing in the Sarayú and worshipping him, destroys all sins and releases 
men from returning to a mother’s womb. Hear, O Goddess, some of the 
advantages of this holy spot as described by the Muni to the inquirer. On 
the day of Rama Navami, a peacock accidentally came to Rama Ghat with 
a serpent, which fell from its beak into the Sarayü, assumed a beautiful 
shape, with four arms, and riding on a celestial car went to heaven, in 
presence of the whole assembly. Drums beat in the skies and flowers were 
showered down, The Rishis were struck with astonishment. Rama Ghat 
is also called Rama Kunda. Narada said to the Rishis, * This is the benefit 
of bathing at the Ghat.’ Hearing this, they did as they were told, became 
four-armed, and went to heaven. Those who listen to this story obtain sal- 
vation, and their deceased ancestors are satisfied, All the qualities in a man, 
such as truth, purity of heart, fondness of the Vedas, reading religious stories, 
knowledge, wisdom, good behaviour, mercy, humility, and simplicity are 
unprofitable, if he do not visit Ayodhya. Even to cherish the wish to go to 
Ayodhya is commendable. The advantages of the Rama Navami are ever- 
lasting. One gains heaven by daily praising Ayodhya early in the morning. 
All good actions are inglorious unless a man see Ayodhya, just as the day is 
useless without the sun, and the night without the moon." 

Parvati said, ** O Mahadeva, you have related to me the fruits of visiting 
the sacred spots in Ayodhyá, describe those of the city itself." Mahadeva 
answered, "0 Goddess, those who perform the pilgrimage to Ayodhya bodily, 
mentally and orally, gain all advantages. They should first purify their 
hearts, and secondly visit the sacred places outside.” The goddess asked 
how the first could be done. Mahadeva replied, “ By speaking the truth, 
shewing mercy, restraining the passions, and by wisdom, fasting, and devo- 
tion.” 


Chapter XXX. 

As there are pure, indifferent, and impure parts in the body, so are 
there water and fire on earth. Those who perform acts of both internal and 
external devotion as mentioned before, are sure to go to heaven, The chief- 
thing in worship is to be pure-hearted. "The animals in the water are born 
and die in it, but they do not get to heaven, because they are not pure- 
hearted, An impure heart is attached to the passions of the body, to house 
and wife, and son, and friend, and wealth. A pure heart is one which is 
free from these things and loves Vishnu, Bathing in water does not purify 








the heart, just as a wine-vessel is not pure, be it ever so clean. He who - 
bathes, gives alms, makes sacrifices, prays with a pure heart, lives in a sacred cred - 
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place, and daily reads the Vedas, obtains the full benefits of virtue ; but 
wherever he may reside, he must restrain his passions, deal fairly, and love 
Vishnu, whereby he will gain the advantages of living at Kurukshetra, 
Nímkhár, and Prayága. He who bathes at Svargadvára and Sahust Dhara, 
and visits Dharma-hari, the Janmasthán, Chakra-Tirtha, Brahma Kund, and 
Rinmochan on the eleventh of every month, obtains salvation, and is 
absolved of his sins. Ayodhyá is an excellent place, and there is no other 
equal to it. 

* Hear the names of other places than Ayodhya that also give salvation, . 
viz. Brahmá's seven rivers :—the Son, Sindh, Hiran Naksh, Kokh, Lolita, 
Ghághrá, and Satadrú; three Grámas —Saligrám, Sambhalagráma, and 
Nandi-gráma ; seven towns, viz., Mathurá, Haridwar, Kasi, Kanchi, Ujjayini, 
and Dvárká ; nine forests:—Dandak, Samdhaka, Jambi, Marg, Pushkara, 
Utpaláranya, Nímkháran, Kurujangala, Himvan, and Urhad; nine Ukhars 
(waste lands):—Rainuku, Shukur, Kás'i, Kal, Kálinjar, Mahákál, Kili, 
Vat and Es var; fourteen Gohiyas (concealed places) :—Kokh, Kubya 
Arhud, Mankarm, Vat, Saligrám, Shukar Dvárká, Mathurá, Gaya, Nish. 
kriman, Haridvár, Lohargul, Svayam Pirbhás, Maluo, and Badri. Bathing 
in the Ganges is necessary, frequenting the company of the virtuous, giving 
cows, meditating on Hari, feeding the poor, and listening to the Puranas. 
The Munis say that the company of the virtuous stands highest : it destroys 
sins, and bestows wisdom and faith. The mere sight of Ayodhya confers 
the same benefits as frequenting the company of the virtuous.” 

- „This Máhátmya has no parallel. Whoever reads it or hears it, goes to 
heaven, Every one should worship Brahmans and Vishnu, and give gold to 
the former. ‘Those who recite this Mábátmya should receive grain, clothes, 
gold, cows, and money, which bless the giver in this world and in the world 
to come, All kinds of devotion yield numerous benefits, when the devotee 
pays Brahmans in proportion to his means. When listening to this Maba- 
tmya, a man gains sons, wealth, knowledge and salvation, whatsoever he 
- wants, and is sure to go to heaven, 
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m Manipur for genealogies and family records, but all ordinary business 
matters are carried on either in Bengali or in Manipuri written in the 
Bengali character. I may note that all grammatical forms given hereafter 
are derived from the language as spoken at present, and not from the 
manuscripts, which, I am told, contain many obsolete forms, and indeed 
are hardly intelligible to an ordinary Manipuri. The grammar is very well 
worth studying; and as it contains many peculiarities which are found as 
. well in the allied dialects of the Kookies and the Koupuis, a tribe of Nagas 
who inhabit parts of Manipur and Kachhár, it seems probable that the lan- 
guage of the Lushais and several of the Nágá tribes may be derived from the 
same stock. But we hardly know enough of these dialects to pronounce an 
opinion vet ; however even if we grant that they are originally branches of 
the same stem, they have varied so much that they are now distinct languages 
and not mere dialects, and a knowledge of one is of very little use in learn- 
ing another, a Kookie speaking his own language cannot be understood by 
a Naga, or a Manipuri by either, 
One of the first peculiarities which strikes one is the double posscssive 
which is prefixed to certain nouns; thus— 





aigi ipa 
nangi napá 
mági maph 
aigi ikok 
nangi nakok 
mági makok 


my father 
your father 
his father 
my head 
your head 
his head 


In these words the possessives í, na, and ma are prefixed in addition to 
the usual forms aigi nangi, and mági ; pá is of course the Manipuri for father 
in the abstract, but practically it is never used except in the forms ipá, napa, 
and mapá. This peculiarity is as a rule confined to words signifying rela- 
tionship as mother, brother, sister, and the like, and to those which signify a 
part of the body as hand, foot, £e. ; and it is also used with a few words in 
very common use, as ym a house, pot athing. It is not generally used with 

— words of two syllables, but there are exceptions, as ‘ aigi iraipük' my country, 
instead of ‘aigi laipák." ‘These are general rules only, for nothing but con- 
stant practice can teach precisely in what words it should or should not be . 
used, 


The Kookies use Xa, na, and a in the same way; €. g.,— 









kapá my father Mc 
napá your father er orani 
+ apa his father — | á SÁ F: 


but carry it a step farther than the Manipuris, for they apply it 
| to verbs 3 
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ken kamoyi I have seen 
nang namim - you have seen 
amáku amuye he has seen 
Verbs. 


The conjugation of the Manipuri verb, in its primary form, ia simple 
enough, but is rendered somewhat difficult by the number of verbal forms, 
such as participles, and also by the great differences in the negative and 
interrogative forms. 

The verbs are nothing more than a series of roots to which terminations 
are attached in the simplest way. Thus the root chat signifies * go", ehá = 
eat, pdm — love, hai = say; but these roots are never found alone in this 
form except in composition, in such words as fdningbé sz wishing to hear 
where tá == hear, ning + the termination bé = wishing. The forms in common 
use, which are nearest the original roots, are chatpd, chábd, pámbá, haibá, ke, 
They are nothing more nor less than verbal nouns, whether adjectives or 
substantives, though more generally used as adjectives or to qualify a 
sentence, as hul asidd laibá, residing in that village. These forms in 
the feminine are changed into pi and bi, as ydmnd phajabi nupi, a very 
beautiful woman; atumbi Koubi nupi, a woman called Atumbi, The 
forms pd and bd are the same, the change being merely for the sake of 
euphony. In the same way t and d, í and r,and & and g, are constantly 
interchanged. 

- We may distinguish six different tenses—a present terminating in Jj, 
orri; a futurein kani or gani; an imperative in si; and three past tenses 
terminating in Ze or re, láre or ráre, und lammi or rammi. The latter refers 
to a thing done some time ago. It is a kind of aorist. The form in lure 
refers to something done just now, it might be called imperfect, and the form 
in le isa simple past and resembles the perfect: it answers to such forms 
as, went, did, saw, in English. | 

- The forms in Ze and Zure seem to be often interchanged. In giving 
names to the tenses, L have done so more to distinguish one past tense from 
another than with any other object, as Ido not mean that the perfect, 
imperfect, and aorist, are exactly represented by the tenses here given, but 
there is a considerable resemblance, 

The participles are perhaps the most difficult part of the verb. There 
are no less than ten different forms, and it is often no easy matter to know 
which form should be used. There are two present participles ending in 
dana and kidana. There appears to be little if any difference between them ; 

for they are used only with the present and imperative tenses, as ‘ go there 

‘and see him’, ásikd chattana (or chatkidana) mahdkpoo yengu. 

- The past participles are two, ending in ladana and lüdana. They are 
ference to an action which is completely finished, and there 
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appears to be little difference between them. They are only used in con- ` 
Junction with a past tense, e, q-, when I went there, I saw him, aind dsikd 
chatliidana mahakpoo aind urammi. 

The future participle ends in Jagd. It is said to be used only with the 
first person, the present participle in dana being used in its place with the 
other persons, but there appears to be somu doubt about this. 

‘When I go there I will see him’, aind dsikd chatlagá mahakpoo 
ugani. 

The next participle ending in abadi is used with the future to imply 
a doubt, whereas the form in Jagd implies a certainty or fixed intention. 

* If I go there, I will sce him’, Zowning amasung aind ásiká chatlabadi IE 
mahákpoo ainá ugani. 

The form in kadabagi is used to express a purpose, but only in the first 
person, as * I am preparing to go’, aind chatkadabagi touri. 

The form in nanabá is used in exactly the same way, but only in the 
2nd and 3rd persons, as,‘ you make preparations to go’, nang chatnanabd 
fourang tou, 

The participle showing time is formed by adding lingaidá to the root. 
It means at the time of doing a thing, as *when I was going there, I saw 
him’, ainá ásiká chatlingaidá mahakpoo ainá urammi. 

The last participle is formed by adding panind to the root, and its o» 
meaning is ‘from having done so, ‘because I have done so.’ "From 
having gone to that place I know all about it’, mapham dsikd aina 
chatpanind pumnamak ainá kangi. 

The causal form is made by the addition of hal to the root, thus Kangbd 
== to know; Æanghalbá — to make to know. This form is conjugated in 
the same way as an ordinary verb. 

The general rule for the formation of the negative is to insert da or d 
between the termination and the root ; but the d is in some tenses inserted in a 
the middle of the termination, and in the present tense the termination li is | 
changed into loi in the negative. The formation will be more clearly under- A 
stood from the conjugation given hereafter, as there are considerable vari- — 
ations in some tenses, for which it is difficult to lay down exact rules. So a 

The Kookies insert Ai in much the same way; thus ‘I will see’, 
ken vengé; ‘ will not see’, ken vehingó; " see, ven; ‘do not see’, 
— interrogative is always denoted by the syllable rá, which is varied ae 

in different tenses into drá and brá, but this will be more clearly seen from —  — 
the conjugation given. The interrogative rá is often used without a pe b, “TE 
FA and is simply attached to a noun substantive, in such phrases as ‘is this 
Iwan your sinter P^ Nupi-ari nangi nachal rdT. Where rd is attached 
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The conjugation of the verbs in the plural is in all cases exactly the 
same as in the singular. 


Conjugation of the verb chatpá, to go. 
Presext TENSE. 


I go Ai chatli 
You go Nang chatlu 
He goes Mà chatli 
FUTURE. 
I will go Ai chatkani or chatke 
You will go Nang chatlu 
He will go Ma chatkani 
| IMPERATIVE. 
I Let me go Chatsi 
Go ; Chatlu 
| ? Let him go Chatsanu 
d PERFECT. 
jug I went Ai chatle 
> You went Nang chatle 
E He went Má chatle 
4 I went Ai chatlammi 
93. You went Nang chatlammi 
— A He went Má chatlammi 
| 3 I was going |». ^ Ai chatlure 
Á > You were going . Nang chatluyi 
" He was going . i Ma chatlure 


| .  PanrIcIPLES. 
Mu Going  Chatkidaná, chattana 
x T4 Having gone Chatlúdaná, chatladana 
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Negative Forms. 


PRESENT. 
Ai chatloi 
Nang chatkanu 
Má chatloi 


FUTURE. 

Ai chatlaroi 
Nang chatkanu 
Ma chatlaroi 

IMPERATIVE. 
Chatlanushi 
Chatkanu or chatluganu 
Chattasanu 


PERFECT. 
Ai chatte 
Nang chatkanu = 














को 
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FUTURE. 
Will you go? Chatkera, chatkadra 
Will you not go? Chatloidra 
I MPEREECT. 
Did you go? Chatlürabra 
Did you not go? Chatlüdrabra 
PERFECT., 
Have you gone? Chatpra 
. Have you not gone? Chattabra 
AORIST. 
Did yon go? Chatlambra 
Did you not go ? Chatlamdra 
Tt There is also a past interrogative chafpage, which is always used with 


kart, as kari chatpage ? = why did you go? Chatlibage is also used mean- 
ing ‘are you going?’ and chatlibage, meaning ‘ did you go?" 

There appears to be no interrogative for the first person and the forma 
in rá are common to both the 2nd and 3rd persons and the sing. and plural 


"Pronouns. 
The personal pronouns are— 
Ai or Thák — I; Nang or nahik == Thou; Má or mahák = He 
- The plural forms are—aikhoi, nákhoi, and mákhoi. The forms ending in 
hak are either emphatic or honorific. All the pronouns are declined in the 










Singular Nom. Nang Thou 
Gen. Nangi —. Of thee, thine 
Dat. Nanganda To thee 
Acc. ; Nangboo Thee 
nA" Abl. Nangdigi From thee 
des Plural Nom. Nakhoi You 
ई Gen. Nákhoigi Of you 
Á Dat. — | Nákhoidá To you 
Ace. Nákhoiboo You 


ih SC Nakhoidigi From you 

— r prona noun " hs are asi and adu, this, and masi and madu, that. 

pi e person 2 'rsonal pronouns. 
प्र language, iage, and sentences containing a rela- 


' using a verbal noun with the demon- 
ook which I gave you yesterday ? == 


















Y wey Shue phattaba, bad, is merely the negative of phaba, good. 
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Whatever work you do is well done — Nangna touba thabak adu pum- 
namak phai. 


Nouns substantive. 

These are very simple, and an example of one will serve for the whole 
language. There is really only one gender in use, but the masculine sex 
in animals is distinguished by the addition of laba, and the feminine by 
the addition of amom; thus sagol == a horse, generally sagol-laba == a 
stallion, and sagol-amom == a mare; and in men by the addition of nipa 
and nupi, thus macha-nipa == a son, and macha-nupi == a daughter. 

The plural is indicated by adding sing, but for things without life 
pumnamak is generally used, which simply means ** all." 

The termination gi is used as a genitive in every sense; da is used as 
the dative and also as a locative, both of time and place; thus yumda = 
in the house; nongmagi numitta — on a certain day. The termination 
boo is generally an accusative, but occasionally it is used as a dative, though 
this does not appear to be considered quite correct 


Singular Nom. Mi A man 
Gen. Migi Of a man 
Dat. à Midi * To a man 
Ace, Miboo A man 
Ab). Midági From a man 

Plural Nom. Mising Men 

है Gen, Misingri Of men 
Dat. Misingdá To men 
Acc. Misingboo Men 
Abl. Misingdági From men 
. Adjectives. 


No separate class of words is known in Manipuri as adjectives, but the 
verbal forms in 6a are used instead, and they can generally be conjugated 
indifferently as verbs or adjectives, but sometimes with a slightly different 
meaning; thus phaba mi ama == a good man, wangba u ama = a high 
tree, while, the man is good == mi asi phai, the tree is high — w 


asi wángi. When verbals in ba are used as adjectives, an initial a is often - 
refixed, thus aphaba or phaba, awangba or wángbá, are used indifferently. — 
In the feminine the final a is changed into bi. There is no change in the | 


plural. Some adjectives are merely the negative forms of their 








It is extremely probable that there may be some errors in the" 
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of the past tense and the interrogative forms. I fancy the Manipuris them- 
selves often confuse these forms, and it is extremely difficult in a practically 
unwritten language like Manipuri, to obtain accurate information on minute 
points of grammar. 


— —— — 


The Barah Bhúyas of Bengal. No, IL.—By Dr. Jawes Wiss. 

It was remarked in a former paper“ that the European and Mubammadan 
historians are strangely silent regarding the government of Bengal between 
576 and 7598. ‘That the country was ruled by twelve governors, called 
Bhiyas, the facts embodied in that paper satisfactorily proved, and on 
examining the writings of early European travellers and missionaries further 
particulars regarding these governors are obtained. 

Jarric,¢ who derived his information from the Jesuit fathers, sent to 
Bengal in 599 by the Archbishop of Goa, mentions that the “ prefects” of 
the twelve kingdoms, governed by the king of the Pathans, united their 
forces, drove out the Mughuls, “et suum quisque tyrannice regnum invasit ; 
* adeo ut nulli hodie pareant, aut tributum pendant. Non se tamen dixére 
* reges, etsi regium splendorem praeferant, sed Boiones, quasi forsan Prin- 
“ ejpes, Hisce tum Patanii, tum Bengalani indigenae parent: quorum 
* tres ethnicas superstitiones servant, Chandecanius, Siripuranus, et Baca- 
¢ Janus; reliqui novem Mahometanes: etsi et rex Arracanus, quem Mogo- 
४ ५ giorum regem dicunt, partem Bengalae occupet, 

D'Avityf copies this deseription of Bengal, but gives a few additional 
particulars of these twelve sovereigns, as he calls them. The most power- 
ful, he informs us, were those of "" Siripur et Chandecan, mais le Masandolin 
ou Maasudalin,” is the chief. "This is evidently the primitive way of spell- 
ing Masnad-i- Alí, the title of ‘Ts4 Khan of Khizrpür. 

One of the earliest travellers and writers on Bengal was Sébastien 
Manrique, a Spanish monk of the, order of St. Augustiu, who resided in 
India from L625 to 264l. On his return he published his Itinerary, in 
which he states that the kingdoms of Bengal are divided into twelve pro- 
vinces, to wit, " Bengal, Angelim, Ourixa, Jagarnatte, Chandekan, Medi- 
nipur, Catrabo, Bacala, Solimanvàs, Bulua, Daca, Ragamol." The king 
of Bengal, he goes on to say, resided at Gaur. He maintained as vassals 
twelve chiefs in as many districts (en la doce provincias doce régulos sus 
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Vasallos), whom the natives call the twelve * Boiones de Bengala, los 
" quales estan oy todos sugétos al Imperio Mogalano, por guerras civiles 
“ que tubieron entre si después dela ruina, y total destruccion del Empe- 
* rador de Bengala." 

It is impossible to accept as correct the above list given by Manrique, 
We doubt that Orissa, Jagarnáth, and Medinipür, ever had separate 
rulers; and the name Bengala seems to recall the fabulous city on which so 
much was written by the travellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries — Catrabo is Katrabo, now a “tappa” on the Lakhya, opposite 
Khizrpür, and which for long was the property of the descendants of 'Tsá 
Khan.  Solimanvàs is perhaps Salimbábád in Baqirganj, a parganah 
which was never included in the territory ruled over by the Chandradíp 
family. 

In the description of the East Indies by Clemente Tosi,* he mentions 
* Katabro, capo d'una provincia," and goes on to say “ eritornando in dietro 
“ per la riva del fiume si vedono un dopo l'altro Siripur, Noricul, e Tamboli, 
“ne cui porti per esser frequentati habitano: et continuando il camino 
“ eontra la corrente del fiume vegonsi dalla stessa parte Solimanvis e 
“ Bacala, citta ambedue metropoli di due Provincie." This passage seems 
to confirm the supposition that Salimábád is Solimanvàs 

Finally, Purchas describing Sondipt in l602 gives us some insight 
into the civil war then waging between different nations at the months of 
the Megna. When Bengal was conquered by the Mughuls, théy took pos- 
session of the island, but Cadaragi [Kedar Rai of Sripür] still claimed it as 
his rightful property. The Portuguese captured it; but this roused the 
anger of the king of Arrakan, who sent a fleet to drive the Portuguese out 
“and Cadaray (Kedár Rai), which they say was true Lord of it, sent one 
hundred Cossi (kosahs) from Srípúr to help him. The combined fleets 
were defeated, and the Portuguese entered into a treaty with Kedar Raf. 
Carnalius, the leader of the Portuguese, took his disabled vessels to Sripur 
to refit them. ‘There he was attacked by one hundred kosahs under com- 
mand of ** Mandaray, a man famous in those parts." The Mughul fleet 
was defeated and its admiral Mandaray killed. 

These authorities Advance our knowledge considerably, The Bhüyas, 


according to them, had been dependants of the king of Gaur, but had 
acquired independence by force of arms. They refused to tributes or 
to acknowledge allegiance to anyone. From being prefects — by: 


the king, they had become kings, with armies and fleets at their 
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ever ready to wage war against each other or to oppose the invasion of 
Portuguese pirates and Mag freebooters. 





— 


Note on Mahásthán near Baquré (Bogra), Eastern Bengal.—By C. J. 
O'DosNELL, C.S. 


i Mahásthán Garh is the name of a place famous in the earliest 
Hindu traditions of this part of India, and also of interest in later times 
as a Muhammadan shrine of great sanctity. It is situated seven miles 
north of the Civil Station of Bogra, in 24° 57" north latitude and 89° 25 
east longitude, and consists of a great mound of earth intermixed with old 
bricks, ‘This is the Hindu Mahásthán, which, literally translated, means 
the “ grent place." Branching out from it north and west are two great 
ramparts, which are continued round to form a quadrangular enclosure, the 
later Musalmán Fort or Garh. Dr. Buchanan, in his account of the 
Dinájpúr District, says, “the tradition belonging to this District, which is 
referred to the earliest period by the Hindus, is that it was under the 
government of Paras'uráma, a very powerful monarch who had subject to 
him twenty-two princes, and who lived at Mahásthán Garh in Rajshahi. 
The Brahmans, whom I have consulted, consider this personage as the same 
with the sixth incarnation of the god Vishnu, who appeared an immense 
number of years ago, and on this account I have placed this tradition first ; 
but the common belief of the country is that Paras'uráma of Mahásthán 
was destroyed by a Muhammadan saint named Shah Sultán Hazrat Auliyá. 
This does not appear remarkable to the Brahmans, as they consider that 
Paras'uráma is still on earth and that he now resides in the western parts 
of India.” They make no remark on the contradiction necessary in referring 
at once to the earliest Hindu tradition and the Musalmin conquest of 
Eastern Bengal. The only other source from which I have been able to 
obtain any information about Mahásthán is a selection of popular legends 
called ‘ Laghu Bharata,” put together by a Deputy Collector of this District 
in very high-flown Sanskrit, together with some theories of his own. The 
value of the work may be judged from one of the latter, in which he 
secks to prove that, after the Pándava war, Sisunág, of the family of the 
kings of Magadhá, was an independent sovereign of Meceain Arabia. With 
aem zard to Mahásthán he seems more correct, He identifies it with 
Bárendra, the capital of the country of the Bárendra Hindus, In favour of 
this view the only arguments are strong, though simple. ‘The whole country 
undoubtedly the old Barendra Desha. To the present day, much of it is 

See COR 
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called * Barind'. The locality of the greatest fame within it is Mahásthán, ` 
and the river of the greatest sanctity, the Karatoyá. At the same time 
there are evident traces, as I shall afterwards mention, that a considerable 
city existed near Mahásthán, whilst tradition is even stronger on the 
point. At that time who were its rulers, it is impossible to say. All round 
it, however, there are shrines, holy wells and embankments connected with 
the name of Bhima, one of the Pándava brothers. ‘Lhe legend runs that at 
the end of their great contest with the Kauravas, they went into the forests 
of Kámrúp to perform the penitential ceremony, called banabds, for a year, 
at the end of which time Bhima settled in the country of the King Virata, 
who ruled in Matsya Desha, or the Land of the Fish, which included much 
of the present Bogra District, and was so called from the fact that Viráta 
was said to be the offspring of his mother’s amour witha fish, Bhima is 
said to have made a large fortified town south of Mahásthán, which is 
marked by great earthworks altogether about eight miles long, and still in 
places as much as twenty feet high. The whole country between them 
and Mahásthán is in places covered with old bricks. Inside the earthworks 
the bricks are fewer, but outside and east from Mahásthán they are very 
numerous. * ] am led to think that the enclosure was, like the ring forts of 
Italy, a place of temporary refuge not only for the people of the neighbouring 
town, but of the country round in times of danger, On one side it was ^ 
protected by the great river Karatoyá, and on the other by a deep and 
wide ditch for some four miles long, which still exists and is used for boat- " 
traffic in the rains. These earthworks are called by the people Bhima- 
jangal. After Bhima a dyuasty of Asuras is said to have reigned in 
the surrounding country, and to have made the shrine at Mahasthan one 
of its most holy places. In Bráhmani literature the word ‘ Asura’ is used 
very much as we use pagan, and was certainly applied to the Buddhists. 
Dr. Buchanan explains it as meaning ‘a worshipper of Siva’ as opposed to a 
worshipper of Krishna. The other explanation is now preferred, particularly 
as it is known that the earlier Pála Rájás, many of the remains of whose times 
are found in this district, were Buddhists. The history of this dynasty 
; belongs properly to Dínájpúr, but it may be mentioned in connection with 
Mahásthán that there is a legend that on a certain occasion twelve persons 
of very high distinction and mostly named Pála, came from the west, to 
perform a religious ceremony in the Karatoyá river, but arriving too. 
n its banks till the next occurrence of the holy season, £ 
and tow | | 
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" On the top of the Mahásthán mound there lies a figure mad v. lh ningly 
of limestorie, which £ was informed by one of the Jukira of the Muham- 


madan shrine had been found in a neighbouring marsh, It is the figure of 

a Woman, very like what is usually said to be of Buddhist production, but 

is perfectly nude, and it is hard to find any distinguishing sign. The 

back is quite undressed and the lower legs which have no feet are square, as 

if they were intended to fit into holes in some larger piece of stone, probably 

: some part of the front of a temple. 

Alter this time, Mahásthán became a seat of orthodox Fin- 

duism, and the worship of Siva was celebrated with much fervour. 

Within a radius of a mile, a hundred thousand Zingas are said to have 

been set up in honour of that god. About the end of the thirteenth 
century, according to the most generally accepted traditions, Mahásthán 

was the capital of a minor Kshatriya prince, named Paras'uráma, At that 

time the Mubammadans had conquered Gaur, and driven the last Hindu 
dynasty out of Nadiyá, and their arms were beginning to be pushed to 
Eastern Bengal. It was then that a humble fukir or religious mendi- 

cant appeared before Paras'uráma, and begged for as much ground as he might 

> cover with his chamra, or skin, kneeling on which he might say his prayers. 
The Hindu prince granted his request, and the fakir, turning towards the 

west, began to pray. Searcely had he done so when the skin began to 

expand, and before he had done, it covered nearly the whole principality. 

| Paras'uráma called his troops together and attacked the fakir, but to no pur- 
pose, as he and they perished in the battle. Paras'uráma had one daughter, 
$ the beautiful S'ilá Devi, whom the conqueror, who bore the name of Shah 
Sultan Hazrat Auliyá, now claimed as his prize. The Hindu princess pre- 
tending to accept her fate, found an opportunity of stabbing him, and then 


> threw herself into the Karatoyá. A steep part of the bank, where there is 

now a flight of stairs, still bears the name of Sílá Deví's Ghat, and in 
a Hindu hymns the favourite name for Mahásthán is ‘Sila Dvipa', or the 
e Island of S'ili. The word ‘island’ draws attention to a change which has 
| taken place in the river Karatoyá. It at one time divided into two branch- 
li es near Mabásthán, re-uniting again about a mile north of the present 


town of Bagurá. The western branch is now the little stream Subil. 

> There is a title very frequently appended to Shah Sultan's name, viz. : 
* máhi-suwár', or ‘riding ona fish", which is variously explained. The most 
generally given, though not very satisfactory, reason is, that he came in a boat 
shaped like a fish, or with the figure-head of a fish, A very strange figure 
—— on the top of the Mabásthán mound, which may be connected 
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scales. On her head there are also, what seem to be, large scaleaingtead of 
hair, She is half reclining on her left side, but on what no onë can say, 
as it is much defaced and partly broken or perhaps only chipped. On her 
right shoulder is a large right band clenched, placed back downwards with 
the fingers turned up. At first, this seoms part of a largor figure from 
which it was broken, but I found on a piece of limestone whieh seemed to 
have been at one time the threshold of a temple, a relief, much worn, 
Which was precisely the same as the larger one. The relief was three to four 
inches long and the other about two feet square. I cannot pretend to explain 
these forms, but it is quite possible that they are connected with the old 
Hindu times, and may be some reference in stone to the allegory to the name 
of the land of the fish applied to this country. ATS 
All the Mubammadan buildings, some of which by appearance 
and repute are modern, are entirely made of brick, except where stones, 
evidently taken from some older building, are used. I noticed a few small 


s. 

l blocks of granite lying about. At present, the shrine is approached from 
the Rangpúr road on the west by a steep flight of stairs, ‘These are 
evidently of comparatively modern erection, the former approach being 
from the north by a winding path, like those seen on Buddhist topes, which, 

* after passing nearly once round the mound leads to a spot midway between 

aS the tomb of Shah Sultan and a small mosque built some two hundred 

as Á “years ago, and where a large linga, zome three feet and a half wide, still 






| — hes half buried in the ground. The door entering into the tomb is sup- 
z == p wted on two uprights of stone, on each of which a word or two in De- 
wanagari is still to be seen, though they are in parts so worn as to be un in- 
Alligible. I was told by one of the Jakirs who live on the DI 4 t 
2s ut twenty years ago an English gentleman carried away to Ri mg] | 
ge square block of stone, on all four sides of which there were inscription: 
hat character—and figures like the woman-fish above 
ed by the largest pirpal holding in the 
me 650 acres. It was granted by a sanad 
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>' . (With a plate.) 
I cannot tell what may have been the original position of this little pil- 
= — lar, which was brought to me from the neighbourbood of Potnitalé in Di- 










j nájpum `“ Other three sides are similarly carved to the one which I have 
drawn, but contain no inscription. From its size I should think that it 

| a votive ing, set up in a temple or in the court yard of a temple. 

of the giver is plain, not only from the carving, which re- 
teaching the law, witlehand uplifted, but from the lower of 
scriptions, which is the well known Buddhist formula, * ye dAarm- 

ma hefu prabhaba hetu, etz., etc 
















AXmgráchhi copperplate, »erplate, engraved in the reign of Vigraha Pal, 
at the period of one of the last of the Pal kings, 
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_ In all south-eastern Dinájpur, and the neighbouring parts of Bogra, re- © ~ 
mains of Buddhism and of the Buddhist Pál kings are numerous, It was in 
this neighbourhood that in the seventh century the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen- 
Thsang found the Buddhist court of Paundra-Varddhana, which I identify 
with Varddhana-kütí, the residence of a very ancient family, elose to Govind- 
ganj, on the Karatoya. Mr. Fergusson, in his paper on Hiouen-Thsang, quotes 
from an account of Pundra Desa in the fourth volume of the Oriental Quar- 
terly Magazine, that Verddhana Kuta, governed by a Yavana, or Musal- 
min, was one of the chief towns of Nivritti, comprising Dinájpur, Rangpur, 
and Koch Bihar, and consequently the eastern half of Hiouen-Thsang's 
kingdom of Paundra-Varddhana. If the Pál kings were not the rulers of 
Bengal in the time of Hiouen-Thsang, little more than a century elapsed 
from his visit before they became so. They resided in the part of the country 
of which I am speaking, and may have continued to do so for some time after 
the Sen dynasty had established itself at Bikrampur, near Dháká. Dharmma 
Pál, whose fort still bears his name, more than seventy miles north of Vard- 
dhana-K útí, and other Pál kings, were ruling east of the Karatoya long 
after Bengal had been subdued by the Sens, before whom indeed the Pals 
probably retreated by degrees to the north-east, and were supplanted with- * 
out any great catastrophe. Had the Sens signally defeated the Páls, l 
and violently dispossessed them, I cannot but think that there would have 
been some trace of such an event in history. 

Be that as it may, the Pál kings and their Buddhism have left their 
traces plentifully in this corner of Bengal. First, thirty-two miles W. S. W. ~ à 
from Govindganj, in a village called Pahárpur, or ‘the Town of the Hill’, 
is a tall brick mound which was once a Buddhist stupa, and, so far as I 
know, the only one of importance in this part of the country. Dr. Bucha- 
nan has described it in his accoúnt of Dinájpur. It is, he says—“ An ime 
“mense steep heap of bricks, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet 
“ in perpendicular height, covered with bushes, and crowned by a remark- 

“ ably fine tree." Half way up, Dr. Buchanan saw three large rough stones, 

but without an inscription ; for these I searched in vain, “On the summit 

, 5 is a small chamber of brick, with a door facing the east and a small 
“niche towards the west. This is said to have been the residence of a 

s Muhammadan hermit, which is very probable. The heap of bricks, or hill, 

4 as it is called, has been surrounded by a square rampart, the ruins of which 

* contain many bricks, and each side may be 400 yards in length. The 

‘‘ rampart is overgrown with trees, but the space between it and the hill 














x ‘Cis clear, contains some small tanks, and indications of brick buildings, * 
$ Ei especially towards the corners of the rampart. The thickness of this E^ 
c. ud would induce one to believe. that the place might have been ais zi ið 












* but no ditch 
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‘can be traced, and the heap, which is by far the m 
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" markable part of the ruin, could not have answered for defence. I am 
“ therefore inclined to believe that it has been a temple, and its great steep- 
“ness and height induce me to suppose that it has been solid, like many of 
“the temples of Buddha in Ava and Nepál ; for a hollow temple, of which 
** the roof had fallen in, would be much flatter. My conjecture is confirmed 
# by the vicinity of the several places which are said to have belonged 
“to the Pal family, who were worshippers of Buddha.” 

I have no doubt but that Dr. Buchanan is correct, and the rampart 
round, I think, was probably raised, as usual in this low lying country, as a 
foundation for buildings, which buildings would be the monastery, sur- 
rounding the stupa, 

Only five miles W. N. W., at the curious subterranean place of worship, 
called Jogíghopá, I saw stone carvings of undoubted Buddhist origin. On 
one slab, twenty-one inches long, was carved Máyá-Deví, recumbent, with 
the baby by her side and attendants round her. With it was a slab, 40 inches 
high, with a relief of Náráyana Chaturbhuja, bearing the shank, yada, lotus, 
and disc, showing that the Buddhist carving had been preserved by the 
votaries of a later religion, The carvings were singularly perfect. In a 
field near the thana of Khyetlal, said to have been a residence of the Bord- 
dhonküti zamíndárs, who once owned all Khyetlal, I saw carvings correspond- 
ing curiously with those at Jogighopá. ‘The carvings at Khyetlal are 
four. They are set up in a field as objects of worship. One, if not two, are 
Buddhist, the others are S'aiva sculptures of a later date. 

First, on a slab 32 inches by l4, Máyá Devi in high relief ; the head 
rests on the left hand, the right knee is bent; the baby, the infant Bud- 
dha, is on a pillow below, a small figure is at each end of the bed, and on a 
scroll above are ten little seated figures, This is probably as early as the 
ninth or tenth century 

Second, on a slab l2 inches by 94, a relief of a figure seated on a lotus, 
He has two arms only. ‘The head has disappeared, Below are two figures 
one blowing some instrument, the other holding something like a scarf. I 
think this may be a Buddha, 

Third, on a slab 23 inches by l4, is a relief of a pair dallying. The 
male is four-armed, and under him is a bull, under the female a lion. I 
conclude that they represent Siva and Parvati 

Fourth, on a slab 38 inches by 20, a sculptured figure, partly in relief, 
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partly in the round, ofa deity erect on a lotus. It is much mutilated, and 


J am not sure whether there were originally four arms or six. Below are 
two pairs of small female figures, and above one flying, the corresponding 


e». corner being broken off. On each side of the principal figure, facing out- 
wards, is the well known device of the Lion, rampant on a small crouching 
— Elephant, of which I have long tried to discover the historical significance. 
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It evidently belongs to a later period than that of the Buddhist kings, ^N 


This last sculpture is almost exactly similar to the one at Jogighopa, called 
Náráyana Chaturbhuja, which has also the deviee of the lion and elephant. 
It is quite clear that the S'aiva worshippers preserved the Buddhist 
sculptures of an earlier age with their own, Whence these remains were 
taken it is impossible to conjecture. The only traces of antiquity near 
Khvetlal are certain inequalities, said to have formed the site of a residence 
of the Borddhon-kütí zamindárs, but they contain scarcely any bricks, and 
appear to be comparatively modern. Near the sculptures are the S'aiva 
lingam and argha, and close by was found a granite pillar, which I caused 
to be set up at the corner of the tháná compound. 
North-east from Panchbibi tháná, and eleven miles N. N. E. from 
the Pahérpur stupa, on the banks of the Tulsiganga, is the shrine of | ^ 
Nimay Shah, a Mubammadan saint of great sanctity, The place is called | 
Patharghátá from the number of stones collected in tlie river. I made my 
way to this place with great difficulty, amd my visit was very disappointing 
from the density of the jungle and an attack of fever, As I left the shrine, 
Y came face to face with a large leopard, whom I woke up from his siesta 
under a tree, I saw quite enough to satisfy me that this formed no exception 
to General Cunningham's rule that the erection of a Muhammadan mosque 
always implies the destruction of a Hindu temple. There isa decided = 
mound of bricks, which has evidently been much reduced by taking material 
for the Muhammadan buildings, which have been rather extensive, but if, as 
I think likely, the mound has been a Buddhist stupa, it must have been ő 
, a much smaller one than the one at Pahárpur, unless indeed, the main part 
of the original stupa has been cut away by the Tulsiganga, which might " 
account for the great number of stones in the bed of the river. Among T 
them I found the head and shoulders of a colossal statue of Buddha, : 
About a mile to the north-west, at a place called Mahípur, the 
heavy jungle covers the remains of many masonry buildings, wbich Dr. fi 
Buchanan was told had been the residence of Mahí Pál, while similar I 
ruins at 'Afápur, close by, were said to have been the palace of Usha Pál. s 





I could hear of no traditions of the Páls when I wasin the neighbourhood. 
On the actual spot there are no inhabitants. Nevertheless, the name of $ 

Mahi Pil is certainly suggested by the name Mahipur, as it is by — 
numerous other names, from the tank of Mahi Pál Dighi, forty-five miles to vL 
the northwest, to Mahiganj in Rangpur, fifty miles N. N. E. from the 
great stupa. It may be traced in several places called Mahíganj, Mabipur, 
or Mahínagar,and perhaps in the name of Mahí Santosh, given to the site 

of a Muhammadan shrine on the banks of the Atrai, in parganah Santosh, | 




























= evidently occupying the site of a large Hindu town, The inscriptions on 
| the tomb are of the date of Barbak Shih. — 
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i I have mentioned the frequent existence of brick remains in the jungle 
in this neighbourhood. I cannot nearly enumerate all, but I may instance 
the traces of a large town nine miles south of the Pahárpur stupa, through 
which the Northern Bengal Railway, now in course of construction, will 
run for some distance. The only clue to its origin with which I am 
acquainted, is the dimension of the bricks, ten inches square by two and a 
half thick. I believe these large bricks are assigned to the Buddhist 
period. The only piece of sculpture Í saw was a brick carved in relief, in a 
style which I consider not earlier than the last half of the seventeenth 
century, but the town is certainly much older than that. 
There are remains at Nayánagar on the Karatoya, twenty miles north 
of the stupa, called a Rájbárí, I have not seen them, but at Bagjoná I 
saw a handsomely carved stone lintel, six feet by ten and a half inches, and 
seven inches thick, said to have been brought from Nayanagar. It bore no 
figures or inscriptions. , 
Close to Jogighopa are extensive brick remains, said to have been the 
palace of Dev Pál ; whether the Dev Pál of the Munger plate or not 
"I will not say, but certainly he of the Amgáchhi plate. Bhimla Devi, 
daughter of Dev Pál, is said by the ignorant pújáris to be represented by 
one of the Jogíghopá carvings. A mile to the south-west, at Amiri, are 
more brick remains, which Dr. Buchanan heard called the palace of Mahi 
Pál. Across the bil, two miles north-east, at Chondira, are remains, 
which he was told were those of Chandra Pál's palace ; there are more bricks 
at Katak and Dhorol, and indeed in all the country round are innumerable 
brick ruins, Seven miles north of the great stupa is the celebrated Buddal 
pillar, set up by a minister of Narayan Pal, and bearing an inecription, in 
which Dev Pál and Sura Pal are mentioned as having preceded Náráyan 
Pál. A dozen miles north of that again was found the Amgachhi plate, 
containing a grant by Vigraha Pál, and enumerating his ancestors, Naya 
Pál his father, Mahi Pál, Dharmma Pál, and others. 
J think it likely that much might be added to our knowledge of 
the Buddhist kings of Bengal, by properly organised research in this 
neighbourhood. The Pahárpur stupa might be excavated, and perhaps 
that at the shrine of Nimay Shah, unless it appeared on examination that 
the river had really cut away the central portion of it, I should like also 
to endeavour to trace the old towns, especially those occupied by Muham- 
madan shrines, as at Mahi Santosh; for I consider the selection of a site 
for a mosque by the early Muhammadans to be an indication that on the spot 


they found plenty of material in Hindu buildings, or in other words that 


the site had been occupied by extensive masonry buildings before the Mu- 
The sanctity of J ogighopi, 





and the Buddhist carvings preserved 
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there, indicate the remains of the palace of Dev Pál as another place likely EN 


to reward research, Besides the possibility of finding inscriptions, it would 
be interesting to discover the plan of those great buildings of which the 
granite cornices, mouldings, and pillars, and the delicately carved doorways 
have been spread far and wide through the neighbouring districts, —— 
materials were required for new erections. Whether we should succeed in 
finding any such traces of Buddhist buildings is a question I could not 
answer positively in the affirmative; for it appears that S‘aivas have built 
with materials taken from Buddhist ruins, Muhammadans have similarly 
plundered the S'aivas, and have in their turn furnished materials for modern 
Hindu architecture, but I think the experiment would be well worth try- 
ing, and should be glad if I had funds and leisure to devote to it. 





The Rhapsodies of Gambhir Rai, the bard of Núrpur, A. D. 650.— 
By Joun Beames, C. S. 


A short notice of this work has already appeared in the Society's Pro- 
ceedings for August I572, but as it possesses considerable interest both from 
a philological and historical point of view, it has been thought advisable to 
reproduce it entire as regards the text, with tentative translations of such 3 
parts as are translatable. "Those parts the meaning of which is not clear 
to me, have been left untranslated, and I hope that scholars in other parts of 
India will kindly offer suggestions as to these (to me) obscure portions. The 
whole work may perhaps ultimately be published in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
but the pages of the Journal seem to be the fitting place for its preliminary 
discussion. 

The work is contained in a little volume of L05 small quarto pages, 
written in rather an indistinct hand, and very carelessly copied. One line 
is run into another, and whole words and passages omitted or hopelessly 

— garbled; but there are so many repetitions, that we are fortunately able to 
restore some of the garbled passages by comparison with other places where ^ 
the same phrases recur. Some of the characters, especially compound ones, | 
are so badly formed, that I can only guess at their meaning. 

The poems are not a continuous history, but short songs or rhapsodies | 
in praise of Rájá Jagat Singh, such as are sung by bards at the feasts and s 
festivals of native princes, and the historical events are hinted at rather than x 
detailed ; they were evidently well known to the bard's hearers and therefore 37-8 

| needed no further description. Et 
| Mr. Blochmann has kindly furnished me with a note on thé Rájás of, | 
|». — Núrpur and a translation of the Muhammadan historian's account of Rijs — 
ae agat Singh's rebellion from the Padishahnamah, These will form a fitting Toli 
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2 introduction to the poem itself, and the allusions therein will be easily 
understood by reference to the historical narrative. 


The Ra'ja's of Nu'rpu'r. 

N úrpúr lies N. W. of Kángrah, on the Jabbarkhad, a small tributary 
of the Chakkí river, which flows into the Biáh. Its old name Dhamerí 
(assets), the “ Tammery"' of De Last and other old travellers, was changed to 
Núrpúr by Rájá Bist in honor of Núruddin Muhammad Jahangir. Mu- 
hammadan Historians generally call the Rájás of Núrpúr ' zamindárs of 
Mau and Pathan”. Mau was one of their strongholds, and was destroyed 
by Sháhjahán ; and Pathan, or Paithán, is the same as Pathánkot, west 
of Nürpór. Pathón is mentioned in the Ain as a parganah of the Bari Dúáb, 
containing I99,872 bíg'hahs, yielding a revenue of 7,297,0l5 dams (40 dams 
==] Akbarshahi Rupee), and furnishing 250 horse and 2000 foot; and 
Dhameri is quoted as yielding L600,000 dams, and furnishing 60 horse, 
and I300 foot. 

The zamíndárs of Mau and Pathán are first noticed in the very be- 
ginning of Akbar's reign, when Raja Bakht Mall is mentioned as a sup- 
porter of Sikandar Súr, whom Akbar, in 965 A. H., besieged in Mánkot. 
When Bakht Mall saw that Sikandar's cause was hopeless, he paid his re- 
gpects in the Imperial camp, and accompanied, after the surrender of Mánkot, 
: the army to Láhor, where Bairam Khan had him executed on the ground 

that he had supported Sikandar Sar, As successor Bairám appointed his 

४ brother Takht Mall. I am not sure whether the names of these two Rajas 

x . are correct, or whether the first should be called Takht Mall and the second 

Bakht Mall; for in every MS. of the Akbarnámah that I have seen, the 

two names (which differ only in the diacritical points) are continually 
interchanged, 

Nearly thirty years later, we hear of Rájá Bist as reigning Zamíindár 
of Mau and Pathan. It is not stated how he was related to Bakht Mall 
and Takht Mall; but the historians of the reigns of Sháhjahán and Aurang- 
zib look upon him as the founder of a new line, and give the following 
genealogical tree— ` 

Raja Bású of Nürpür (dies l022). 





ss) Súraj Mall. (2.) Mádhá Singh. (3.) Jagat Singh (dies I055). 











We , l. Rájrüp (dies 077). 

ál 2. Bháo Singh (Muríd Khan). 
M . The last, Bháo Singh, in the beginning of Aurangzíb's reign, turned 
— — Muhammadan, and received the name of Murid Khán. His descendants, 
| “according to the Madsir — still hold Sháhpúr, N. W. of Núrpúr, 
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near the Ravi, and “he who becomes Rájá, takes the name of Murid = . | 
Khan.” j " | m. 

7 Raja Jagat Singh served under Jahángír in Bengal, and in the I3th year d 


when Súraj Mall rebelled, the emperor called him from Bengal, made him a . 
commander of 000, with 500 horse, gave him the title of Rájá, and a 
present of 20,000 Rupees, and sent him to Raja Bikramájít, who invested r ; 
Kangrah. Up to the end of Jahángir's reign, he rose. to a command of | 
" 3000, with 2000 horse. » | 

Under Sháhjahán, Jagat Singh retained his mancab, and was in the = 
Sth year appointed to Bangash, and two years later to Kabul, where he 
distinguished himself in the capture of Karímdád, the son of Jalálah Taríkf, 
the Afghan rebel. Inthe llth year of Sháhjahán's reign, when 'Alí Mar- w 
dán handed Qandabár to Sháhjahán, and Sa'íd Khan ( „lá ose ) was sent 
from Kabul to drive away the Persians, Jagat Singh commanded the Aará- 
wal, or vanguard, Arrived at Qandahár, Jagat Singh was ordered to 
conquer Zamin-Dawar; he accompanied afterwards the army to Bust, 
where he distinguished himself. In the I2th year, he paid his respects at 
Láhor, received several presents, and was appointed Faujdár of Upper and . ur 
Lower Bangash. Whilst he was there, his son Rájrüp rebelled, as will be 
seen from the following free translation from the Pddishahnamah. 


te , 
The Conquest of Mau and Nu'rpu'r under Sha'hjaha'n. a " 
' CPádishdhnámah, Ed. Bibl. Indica, II, pp. 2877.) 
In the I2th year of Sháhjahán's reign, when Sháhjahán was at Láhor, 
he appointed Rájrüp, eldest son of Raja Jagat Singh of Mau, Faujdár of the | 
Daman i Koh i Kángrah and collector of the peshkash due by the several 
petty hill states. In the following year, when the emperor was in Kashmir, 
Rájrúp, who acted in concert with his er in Bangash, rebelled, and 
Jagat Singh, through friends he had at court, expressed a feigned dissatis- 
faction at the misconduct of his son, and requested the emperor fo relieve 
^ © him of his duties in Bangash and bestow upon him the office of his son. 
This would give him an opportunity of punishing Rájrúp, and of collecting 
the peshkash, which he valued at four lacs of rupees. The emperor gladly ac- - 








* cepted the offer; but no sooner had Jagat Singh arrived in his district than X 
» he made preparations for rebellion, trusting to the height of his hill forts an d ro 
the impenetrability of the jungles. He fortified especially Tárágarh, t: d 

- with the view of making it an asylum in days of ill-luck, . AMT 
When the news of his rebellious conduct reached the court, Sháhjahán 22 Lj 


b could scarcely believe it, and sent Kabrái Sundar to Mau to report onthe — — — 












X truth of the rumour, Sundar had an interview with Jagat Singh, and, on — d 

E. his return to court, reported that the Rájá was sorry for his misbehaviour} | "c 

T he wished, however?to remain for a year in T. district, — lo his — 
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son Rájrúp to court to ask for pardon, The emperor hesitated no longer, 
and appointed three corps to commence operations against Jagat Singh. 
The first corps was placed under Sayyid Khan Jahan Bárha," who was sup- 
ported by Nazar Balíúdur Khweshagi ;t Shamsuddin, son of Zulfaqár Khán ; 
Raja Amr Singh of Narwar; Sayyid Lutf "Ali; Jalaluddin Mahmúd ; Rio 
Dan Singh Bhadauriah; Mir Buzurg; Sarmast, son of Ltimád Hái; and 
severnl other mancabdars, Ahadis, both bowmen and matchlockmen, and 
Y zamíndár troops. The second corps was commanded by Sa'id Khan Bahi- 
dur Zafarjang, together with his sons and relations, Raja Rai Singh, Iltifát 
Khan Cafawi, Gokul Das Sísaudiah, Rai Singh Jhálá, Kriparam, Nadi "Ali, 
Chait Singh, with other mangabdárs and Ahadis, both bowmen and match- 
lockmen, and Mushki Beg, Bakhshi of Dara Shikoh, with LOGO horse of 
the Prince's contingent, The third corps was under Acálat Khan, his 
brother 'Abdulkáfi, Muhammad Amin and Muhammad Múmin, sons of Shih 
Quli Khan, and other imperial mangabdars, and Khusrau Beg, an officer in 
the employ of Yamin ud-daulah [Agaf Khan Khánkhánán, brother of 
* Núr Jahan, and father of Mumtaz Mahall] with L000 horse of his contingent 
and 500 horse belonging to Islam Khan under their Bakhshí. The whole 
was placed under the command of Prince Murad Bakhsh, who with Rijs 
Jaisingh, Rao Amr Singh, Ján-sipár Khan, Akbar Quli Khan Sultin 


: | Gakk'har, Hari Singh Rithor, Chandr Man Bundelah, Daulat Khan 
P Qiyámkháni, Rai Kisidis, Khizr Sultán Gakk'har, and Khalil Beg with 
700 Ahadís, Náhir Solangi, Baba i Khweshagi, and other mangabdars, was 

7 to move from Kabul over Siyálkot to Pathan. 
On the I7th Jumada I., 05 (láth August, I64I], the first two corps 
a under Sayyid Khan Jahan and Sa'íd Khan assembled at Ráipór and Bah- 


* rámpür, waiting for the arrival of the Prince; and Agdlat Khan pushed on 
l to Jammú, to collect the zamindári troops of the District. When the Prince 
Á arrived, the whole army marched to Pathan. Khin Jahan and Said Kháu 
— had each received valuable presents from his Majesty before leaving ; so had 
. Acálat Khan, Rai Singh, Iltifát Khan, Nazar Bahádur Khweshagi, Zulfaqar 
Khán, Shamsuddin, son of Nazar Bahádur, Raja Amr Singh of Narwar, 
Gokul Dis Sisaudiah, Rai Singh Jhálá, and others. One lac of rupees was 
given to Khan Jahún as an advance. As reporter to Khan Jahan s detach- 
 anent Sultan Nazar was appointed, and Qazi Nizámá to that of Bahadur 
|. Khin 
ॐ =? urád Bakhsh now appointed Sa'id Khan, Raja Jai Singh, and Agálat — 
rats ma to invest Fort Mau, which lies 3 Kos from Pathan, and remained 
himself in that town to collect supplies. 
‘+ the 2nd Ji Jumáda II. [29th August, LG4Ll], left Raipur, 
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^" nies to — by : the B al ha w án á Pass (wlyb) on Nürpür. Atthe * 
E 0 the pass, he came upon Rájrúp. hán Jahán appointed Najabat Khan 
—— who engaged Rájrúp. The obstacles which had been set up at the 
oot of the pass, were forced, and Khán Jahán moved rapidly to Machhi 
Bhawan. The enemy had everywhere blockaded the roads ; but a native 
of the district shewed the Imperialists a path, which from its inaccessibility 
had not been obstructed. By this way the army arrived on the l4th Rajab 
[9th October, 64l} at the summit of a hill, half a kos from Nürpür. The 
houses outside the Fort were given up to pillage, and the army encamped at 
the foot of the Fort. The Fort, which was well provided with provisions 
and material, was garrisoned by about 2000 mountaineers, mostly armed 
with matehlocks. Khin Jahan opened trenches and commenced the siege. 

Sa'id Khan had in the mean time marched by way of Mount Hárah 
(5/4), and Raja Jai Singh and Acálat Khan along the valley of the Chakki 
River, and both met at Mau. The army encamped near Raja Básü's villa, 
which lies on even ground, but it is joined by means of a hill with "Mau 
itself. The roads were everywhere blockaded, and stone barricades with 
towers had been erected, The army could only slowly advance, and the 
soldiers had everywhere to cut trenches for protection against the fire of 
the enemies, 

On the I7th Rájab [I2th October], Qulij Khán and Rustam Khán "a 
joined the Prince at Pathan, bringing orders from Court that Qulij Khan 
should march to Mau, and Rustam Khan to Khan Jahán at Núrpúr. Re- 
ports had, in the mean time, been received at Court from loyal zamindirs of 
the district to say that the occupation of R up ar (#25), which overlooks Mau, 
was necessary for the complete investment of Mau; and as Prince Murád 
Bakhsh reported the same, orders were sent to Said Khan to move to Rupar. 
A portion of the troops at Nürpür under Najábat Khan as hardwal, Nazar 
Bahadur Khweshagi, Akbar Qulí Sultán Gakk'har, and Raja Mán of Gwáliár, 
should join Sa'id's corps. On the receipt of these orders, Sa'id Khan, on 
Tuesday, l5th Sha'bán [9th November, 64]], broke up, marched along 
the Nürpür Pass, and halted in the neighbourhood of the Mau Mountain 
on the road to Rupar. He then sent his sons Sa'dullah and 'Abdullah with a » 
detachment of men of his own contingent, and Imperial Rifles under Zulfagár, _ - 
from the right and the left, up the mountain to fix upon a site for the camp. 

On reaching the height, they sent a report to Sa'íd that much jungle would 

R .. have to be cut, if the whole army was to come up. They waited for further DE 
orders, when they were suddenly attacked by 4 or 5000 matchlockmen and —— 

E bowmen from a neighbouring hill. Sa'íd sent at once reinforcements pe ader 
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arm. He was with difficulty taken from the field by Khwájah 'Abdurrah- 
mán, son of "Abdul "Aziz Naqshbandi, as the enemies were just disabling the 
horse. Zulfagár drove away the enemies who had attacked him, and re- 
treated to Sa'id Khan, and soon after, Sa'dullah and "Abdullah arrived like- 
wise. Said Khan reached Rupar next day, cut down the jungle for the 
encampment, cut ditches, and set up hedges, to guard against night-attacks, 
The enemies now collected in large numbers round about, and continued to 
erect fences and throw up obstacles of all sorte. Sa'id advanced slowly cut- 
ting down the jungle; and on the 2lst Sha'bán [I5th November], the 
vanguard under Najabat Khan arrived at a pass in the neighbourhood of a 
hostile camp near Rájá Bású'a garden. The enemies were at once attacked, 
from one side by Æulfaqár with the Imperial artillery, and from the other by 
Nazar Bahadur Khweshagi, Shaikh Farid, Akbar Quli Sultin Gakk'har, 
Sarandáz Khan, and Rájá Man, A numberof men of Najábat Khán and 
Raja Mán put boards on their heads instead of shields, rushed forward, 
and set fire toa wall made of poles and planks. Several were killed on 
both sides, 

In the night before the 29th Sha'bán [22nd to 23rd November], Raja 
Mán sent about one hundred foot of his own native place to surprise Fort 
Chhat (<=). They killed many enemies, who had left the Fort to oppose 
them, among them the commander. A portion of them occupied the Fort, 
the rest returned to Raja Man 

During the day, a bastion (burj) of Fort Núrpúr, which Khán Jahan 
besieged, was blown up. ‘This happened as follows. Zulfi Æhúnzan and 
Aqá Hasan Rimi had laid seven mines in various directions. Six of them 
had been discovered by the besieged, who filled them with water. The 
seventh had been made from the trenches of Khan Jahán's men, and had 
been successfully carried forward to the bastion, a space of three yards only 
remaining undug to the very foundation of the bastion.  Khán Jahan’s son 
and his men, from fear that the besieged would detect the last mine too, 
filled it with powder, and sent word to Khan Jahán that the mine was 
ready. Khan Jahán, therefore, gave in the afternoon orders to the men of 
several trenches to be ready for an assault, and to fire the mine. But as 
the mine was incomplete, one side only of the bastion flew up, whilst the other 
side sank to the ground. But the besieged had been cunning enough to erect 
behind each bastion a wall, which was joined with both ends to the outer 
wall of the Fort. This wall behind the blown up bastion remained unin- 
jured, and no actual breach was effected ; and Sayyid Lutf "Ali and Jaláluddin 
Mahmúd, who had rushed forward with Khan Jahán's men, found the way 
closed, and called to the öfldárs to throw down the wall. The besieged think- 





“ing that tho Imperialista had succeeded in effecting a breach, retreated to the 





inner Fort, keeping up a destructive fire on Lutf "Ali, who was shot in the 
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pec But unfortunately it got dark, and the storming party had to 
retire, 

In the end of Sha'bán, Bahádur Khan was ordered by his Majesty to 
move from Islimpür to Pathán, where he met the Prince with 2000 horse 
and the same number of foot. On the last of Sha'bán [23rd Novensber}, 
Damtál [south of Pathankot] was taken by Bahadur Khan, and Tiharé 
by Allah Virdi Khan. The emperor also sent orders that Awálat Khán 
should hasten to Núrpúr and take part in the siege ; and Sayyid Khán 
Jahán, Rustam Khán, and others, together with Bahádur Khán as hará wal, 
should attack Mau by way of Ganga-thal (Je AS) ; for when Mau 
was conquered, it would be easier to reduce Núrpúr. ‘The Prince should 
leave Ráo Amr Singh and Mirzá Hasan Cafawi in Pathan, and march upon 
Mau, and encamp in the pass, where, in former days, "Abdullah Khan 
Bahadur had encamped. 

On the lst Ramazan [24th November], the Prince left Pathán for Mau. 
Jagat Singh began now to doubt of success, and requested Allah Virdi 
Khán to beg the Prince to allow Rájrúp an interview: the Imperial 
commanders, from envy and hatred towards him, had forced the war on 
him, and their only object was to rob and kill hám and his people. As 
Rajput, he had to defend his military honor; but as the Prince had now 
himself come, he wished to submit and send his son to settle affairs, 

On the Sth Ramazin [25th November, 464]], Rájrúp with a halter 
round his neck appeared before the Prince, who promised to intercede on 
Jagat Singh's behalf with his Majesty. But the emperor, to whom the 
Prince sent a report, demanded an unconditional surrender, and Murad 
Bakhsh had to send Rájrúp back. 

Sayyid Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan were now sent by the Prince 
over Gangat'hal to Mau. They moved slowly forward cutting down 
the jungle, and drove away the enemies wherever they found them. 
When they approached strong barricades, they dug trenches, and thus 
succeeded in overcoming all obstacles. When they reached Mau, Jagat 
Singh, with the best men of his own clan, engaged them in sharp 
encounters for five days. Neither Bahádur Khan, nor Khan Jahan, 
spared their men; in fact, the men of Bahadur Khan used the dead 
bodies of the slain to step over the trenches dug by the enemies, But 
during these five days, no less than 700 men of Bahadur Khán's contingent 

. were killed and wounded, and the same number of the other corps. A large 
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Babádur * gallan : 


Sayyid Khán Jabin, Rustam Khán, and others, but especially Ba 
Khan, Sayyid Khan Jahán's Aaráwal. — | 
हर Jut as the war made eas slow progress, his Majesty ordered tl 


‘number of the enemies also ‘ went to hell.’ AN officers fought gallantly, 
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and Bahadur Khan had fought, and the other corps should also attack and 
take the Fort by storm. On the morning of the 20th Ramazan, therefore, 
[3th December, L64L), the Prince gave the Bakhshis of his own men the 
order to make a general assault, and sent word to Khan Jahan and Sa'id 
Khimto commence the assault on their side. Said Khan delayed, but 
Khan Jahan faithfully rendered excellent service, and Rustam Klan and 
Bahádur Khan and many others distinguished themselves by their gallantry, 
They, from their side, and Raja Jai Singh, Qulij Khan, and Allah Virdi 
Khan, from the other side, were firmly resolved to take Mau by assault, 
Raja Jai Singh, and Allah Virdi Khan from the valley, Qulij Khan from 
the left, and the others from the right, sueceeded to pass through the jungle, 
and managed to reach the summit of the mountain. In consequence of the 
continued fights on the preceding days, Jagat Singh had been so weakened, 
that he called in troops which he had posted to certain places to keep back 
the Imperialists ; and Raja Jai Singh, Qulij Khán, and Allah Virdi Khan, 
who were nearest to Mau, found the ascent easy. The few men that held 
the barricades opposite to them, could not offer serious resistance, whence 
it happened that they entered Mau before Khan Jahan and Bahadur Khan 
had come up. Jagat Singh had before taken his family and treasures to 
Tárágarh, and had remained alone in Mau; but when he saw the luck 
s and the successes of his enemies, he took his sons and dependents who had 
Á escaped the sword, and fled 

I Two days after [l5th December, IMI], Acálat Khan reported to the 
: Prince that the besieged in Núrpúr, considering Jagat Singh's cause hope- 
E less after the fall of Mau, had at midnight deserted the Fort, which was 
| now in his possession. 

E On the 23rd Ramazán (lGth December, I64L], the Prince sent Prithi 
7“ Chand, zamíndár of Chambah, whose father had been killed by Jagat Singh, 
F to court. Mau was left in charge of Rájá Jaisingh ; Tihári was garrisoned 
T by Qulij Khan; Damtál by Gokuldás Sisaudiah; and Pathán by Mirza 
| Hasan Cafawi. A large detachment was told off to cut down the jungle 
and widen the roads in the neighbourhood of Mau, 

The Prince then returned with Bahadur Khan and Agálat Khán to 
court, when he arrived six days later. 

On lst Shawwál [23rd December, I6#I], the Prince received orders to 
bring Jagat Singh either a prisoner or dead to court. Prithi Chand re- 
ceived the title of Rájá and a mangab of I000, with 400 horse, and was 
ordered to pet to Chambah, to collect his men, and to occupy a hill near 

tl rinde pre )55ess un | of which was necessary before the Fort could 
t belongs to Chambah; but Jagat Singh had 


zt 
















‘rove id yor, I64l], the Prince reached Núrpúr 
> “० n | 
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with Sayyid Khan Jahán, and sent Sa'id Khan with his sona to Jammú, x 


Bahadur Khán and Agúlat Khan with nearly 2000 horse were sent to 
Taragarh. Raja Man Singh of Gwáliár, the sworn enemy of Jagat Singh, 
Joined Prithi Chand, in order to attack Tárágarh from the rear. 
t Although the fort was high, and difficult of access beyond all expecta- 
tion, the Imperialists commenced the siege, # = = Jagat Singh seeing 
that he was vigorously attacked from all sides, was now sorry that he had 
rebelled against his Majesty, his benefactor, and addressed Sayyid Khán 
Jahan tointercede for him with the Prince. The Prince recommended him 
to the mercy of the emperor. Tárágarh was to be handed over to the 
Imperialists, and was to be destroyed with exception of certain houses 
which at Jagat Singh's request were to be left as dwelling-places for his * 
servants, and as store houses for his property. The fortifications of Mau 
and Núrpúr were likewise to be levelled. 
This was done. Jagat Singh invited Sayyid Khan Jahán to dismantle. 
Tárágarh. The Sayyid then ordered his relation Sayyid Firdz to destroy 
the Sher Haji bastion and other fortifications. 
On Thursday evening, l9th Zil Hajjah IIth March, I642], Jagat Singh 
paid his respects to the Prince. Najábat Khan was ordered to make a 
settlement for the whole district. Bahadur Khan and Acálat Khan were left 
in Núrpúr to dismantle the bastions, and the Prince with Sayyid Khán ~ 
Jahan and Jagat Singh together with his sons went to Court, 
On the 25th Zil Hajjah, Jagat Singh and his sons, each with a fautah 
round the neck, were presented to his Majesty, who pardoned them. 
On the I9th Muharram, 052 [I0th April, 642}, Rájá Jagat Singh and 
B Rájrúp, his son, who had escaped the fire of his Majesty's wrath, were reap- 
pointed to their former rank and office. Soon after, Jagat Singh went with 
Dara Shikoh to Qandahar, and was made commandant of Qalát. Inthel7th 
year of Sháhjahán's reign, Said Khan „was made governor of the Cúbah, 
and Jagat Singh, who could not agree with him, was sent with the army to 
Badakhshán ((055), whither his son Rájrúp accompanied him. He occupied 
Khúst, Saráb, and Indráb, and erected between the last two places a strong 
stockade with masonry towers, and successfully repelled the attacks of the 
Uzbaks, Leaving a strong garrison in his stockade, Jagat Singh, in Rama- 
zán I055, returned to Panjshir, bravely fighting on the road under heavy a 
snowstorms. Jll-health compelled him to go to Pasháwar, where he died 
in the end of the same year | January, l646]. | F 
* Rájrúp was made Raja, a commander of 4500, with 000 horse, and 
! was left in ion of his zamindárís. But Murshid Quli, the Faujdár | 
of Daman i Koh i Kangrah, in the beginning of 056, was ordered to ७४७. 
ss away Tárágarh. He did so, and Tárágarh was henceforth garrisoned by. | 
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The manuscript belongs to the Hon'ble E. C. Bayley, for whom it was 
copied from the original in his possession of the Rájá of Núrpúr. The copy 
ends abruptly, and it i» probable that it has not been completed. The Rájá 
was unwilling to allow the copy to be taken, and now states that the orici- 
nal has been lost, We must therefore make the best of the present text. 
The work is in two parts, the first part ends on page 57, where the second 
part begins with the words अब trey मानधानाके कवत्ञ लागत fuer पोचा Tra- 
रूप का Ww मानधाता॥ “ Now begin the poems of Rijs Mandhata, grandson 
of Jagat Singh, son of Rájrúp, Mándhátá." The Muhammadan historians 
do not mention any person as Mándhátá : the succession, according to them 
passed from Jagat's son Rájrúp to another son, Bháo Singh, who turned 
Musalmán, and took the name of Murid Khan. Who this Mandhaté was 
is therefore uncertain, but the word is a title rather than a proper name, 


and may therefore be used of some person known to the historians by a diffe- 
rent name. 


I now give text and translation of the invocation and the first twelve 
kavitas. 


gi I नमः || 
गजमख सन्मृख Fr HET ॥ 
fag मख RIT जात ॥ 
sui मग परत पराग पग | 
पाप पहार विलात | 
afia sae हे समुद्र ज्यों are जहां दिल्ली पत ॥ 
के लाख दल साज डेरा Bla कया B ॥ 
H*c Gea इत जगत YRT HU 9 
मॅड के मदान बीच Ga गाड लयं झे ॥ 
are करि गांटी कोऊ Fe ते न SEA uw ॥ 
wisi] पातसाही सनमुख सार म्काया हे ॥ 
मानतन च्यान सभ बाधि वासुदेव सुत ॥ 
जाने! वनजारा एक टांडा लाद पया हे ॥ १ ॥ 
भयो है Hard बासुदेव को जगत सिंह ॥ 
भई देश देश वाल जग मे कानो हे ॥ 
ama हे yg डेर वेर रावे साहु दल ॥ 
मारत हें सांक Ale यहे जोय जानो हे ॥ 
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चलत न वाट घाट LSA उमराडउ ठाठ | 

खाने faa पानी बिन Gist बिललानो È | 
सुनके खबर पातसा छ जीय संसा yar हे ॥ 

मड की मची Hae मोत को नसानी हे ॥ २ ॥ 
राजन के राजा AWE a जगत fux 

तेरी तरवार भरो HS हे भवानी के ॥ 

कहे कवि राइ wur चीर सच्या जगत सिंह | 
Qin सो जरत लेभ ae को निसानो AT 
च्य लग TIL रक खेत मे खपत जात | 

जेते केते ES वडे wa quee के। ॥ 

जनमे ते मारे UIAA सकुच EIT | 

तूं नह्ाया भेट पेट हाया मगलानीं के! ॥ ३ ॥ 
रके हरी छर रके कामना कल्पतरू ॥ 

रके दिनकर ae au तेज जाची में ॥ 

UH नभ UW तारे शेप्रनाग HET ATÁT | 
IZU के पर इद वांधों कल याची मे ॥ 

शक्ते HTS जार जालम जगत fee ॥ 

तेग त्याग सत्तशोल प्रभु पूजा जाचो में ॥ 

शक्रे नभ TÌ वाय Sat वताऊं WU 

रक पातसादु रक राजा पातसोचही में ॥ ४ p 
कोने रसे जार जंग जग मेंजगत[सिंहछ॥ ^ 
छूटे हे' व्यनगन नख AIT कसके ॥ 

फुट nt hie डार कूटे हे कटक सभ॥ F 
श कड़क कीने केते घाउ सभकें॥ 7 " 


aga गंभीर वरवीर anga usd ¬ घ 


ea हे गजराज AS tS हे वन वसके | i 
डार म्टग छाल खेल खाल Sa IITA के ॥ 
कुंजर के! सोस गरे ईस नाच्यो उसके ॥ ५ ॥ 
faa मखयाला लिये हे भूप वीच facri 

भई हे wat देश देश यह वात है ॥ 

जां के दत्त UGA इलत गए केएट 
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घास sai मवास जित कित रोठो जात हे ॥ 
राजा वास॒रेव खल कइत गंभीर राय | 

बेसन के नेर ocu सें fava हे ॥ € ॥ 
mu की मारी डग डॉली सी फिरत RIA | 
SIE पातसाइन की कों डर सलई ॥ 

मरुद्‌ Azta मे AZT हे जोत खंभ | 

गाड amig के वीच कोच रुधिर की लई ॥ 
खरे सरदार मारे जित कित áz डारे ॥ 

सोनी इर Eee गी संड मालई ॥ 

area सें करु रूढ बेठो देश मऊ Aine | 
जगत SHA TH जगता न — ७ ॥ 
संभ बांध खान माया खेत we मीर मायी ॥ 
ád SACS मारे Bre afg रान के! ॥ 
कावलो कल वास लाख क्यों न IET ॥ 

डोर चारो पांचा सच्जादा ज्याये। वान बांधके ॥ 
केते SALTS डोर केतक Tare भेजे | 

जो आप क्यों न व्यायो UIS BI JERA को ४ 


"ag nas HH Éld लसकार RİH | 


ANA न जाने जीय डेर मर्दाने को ॥ < ॥ 
छूटे उमराड डोर ary के इसम HZ | 

हाथी Ca ऊठ नके! HITT हांक ल्यायो झै ॥ 
संदर कुकवे एक पेंड पर राखी मेंड ॥ 

चकत्ता सें Ga we दावा के दिखायो है | 
मख मार रहै सभ Mg ते A Ge कक ॥ 
ताते साह जहां nu व्याजज मनाये। है ॥ 
जीबन प्रमाण तेरे! जग में जगत few 
जेते! fuzr ते aza तेते! हो पचाया है ge 


“ * ॥सिवंया॥ 


ait जगता जग सांश किये पत राख wh मक्चावीरन को ॥ 
धाइ मिले रुजपूत बच्चादर मार करी रुन तीरन की ॥ 


* uch e» E: 
TA. » . fis "Ss kö BET tag Did 
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बारकह्ॉ बार पकारत फोजन भल गई wu मीरन को ॥ * 
जेर Sx मिले सकराना war गण सीरुनि बांटन újra को ueg | 
॥ कवित्त ॥ 
राजन के राजा मचछाराजा जञ जगत सिं ° 


कपत सदा के साहु लेरी तरवार ले ॥ 
तेरे छी अवध गयो है [दुयन] सभते' 

ते ace बांधी सिंधु वार पार ते ॥ 
राजा वास देव तनय कइत गंभीर राय 

wir पहार सभ तेरे भन भार ले ॥ 
ऊत्तर नरेश देश दशा में सजस dir 

राड राजा रोज Ula तेरे दरवार ते ॥ ouf 
जेते! Are ते! तेते! चकत्ता! लाय war 

भेजे सब gat व्यब कोन के! पठावेगे ॥ - . 
सुंदर ums जेड व्यार AE GE कोने 

मऊ सोम सिंह रूप BR कान आवेगो ॥ 
कलि में Bat भयो जगता प्रसिद्ध 

जग Meat पातसाहों नव खंड कोतिं गाये। है ॥ 
sæð "xr सदाय तेरे रेन दिन 

भक मार साच जहां चमके AMANT | १२ ॥ 
हंदु सुलतान AY AT ज्यों पठके मीर 

भीर ate जनम जेज तेज तत्ता. है ॥ c 
माई दाख am बेन प्रगटयो Yea 

faut माने मानधत्ता SC 
GUS गए Ale राजा राउत के BIS — 

दीजे कान जेट रक चोट को चकत्तए हें ॥ 
ÆTI का HAA मन राम "ID CUT é 

चारि! मद मत्ता Ble जग में जगत्ता हैं ॥ १३ ॥ | 
सकुचे सरजो सन सटके समरुकंदी Z3 





दुनियां कें «re दुति दोनी है दिलीस को r 





बल वुखारे न पलक लागे Ta संकत IT edd 
faust पे संक सभ भेस को ॥ | eae 
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HWA गंभीर राय राजा वासुरेव HU 
ते लें करो राज जे लें Ava मन Ta की y 
खुरी में कंधार लई खुरासान tre गरड 
परो है इरेउ इई जगता ata की ॥ ve ॥ 
॥ सवे यः | 
ait जगला जग fae war धर धूम मची चहुं चक्र में चाला | 
नाउ विना चक लांड mű] जे वि हाथी हाथ भयो जेसें नाला ॥ 
जारेज AS के Risa डार HT की धुर भयो नभ काला ॥ 
पांच मलक्का nt पल रक में Wu में मखबाला ॥ १५ ॥ 


॥ afa i 


तेरी ते! कुमान कुरमान में चिरान रची 

तोर रहें तर्‌कस में र्ते! बाल चोली है ॥ 

संदा खां aara | कवाव भूले वार वारु 

जगता ने खेत Hie धंघट पट खाली Y ॥ 

चारो SEAS UIS IDE व्याप व्यायो 

मऊ के मदान मांभ वरक! की हेलो है ॥ 

ange व नंद ALT जग माछ भया 

सारी पातसाची तं तराज पाइ तेली चै ॥ re | 

रोस के उधान कीनो राम राम चित HIA 

शेल न वरख वान जगत fears Ẹ | 
HEAT चारा fiu शीस भूज छारा न्यारा 

इर छारा रन d पुकारा प्रेत व्याये है | 

अकाधक a चुभूट समीर तोर 

प्रवल us लाइ d गलाण हैं | 

WW गंभीर राय जगता नरेश जग 

ug मारे खेत ny गरुदमें मिलाण हैं | १० í 

रिस के उठान कोने! बांध लीने few तीने! 

सवे जिय जानो वडी कलह मिटाई Í | 

JTE rage EIS राजा वार पार 


: " सात feu at इकात बलो बल दाई Y 
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जीवन जनम ya तेरे प्रचल uan पल ie 
www चलाण fru was में पिटाई है ॥ — 
सुकव गंभोरु राय जगत ALR ER 
तेरे कर Stu सव सुधा छिलाई है ॥ १७ ॥ —* 

स्रो जगता रण fie चष्यो धरुणे धसको wa Wu के टूटे ॥ 

fetar के दल में गल बदल व्याश we दिस Hee घटे ॥ 

भभके तभ संड ते Miwa परण भागण ते कुंभ सत्तर तूटे ॥ 

साय गंभीर कहें जीय सांच asl वल बाड मतं गज छूट ॥ १९ ॥ UN 





Translation. 
Om! Reverence to S'ri Ganesha! 
Thou of the elephant face, be present, then 
Thy face is conquering obstacles, 
As when the foot alights on tho road to Parig, 
The mountain of sin melts away. 
rv जात == आयत X ‘is Conquering.’ wra for ea, with substitution of 
" for ख, just as in the fourth line fara for fasya. Or if जात is the 
present tense of खाना, which is the most natural way to take it, we must 
make faw the nominative and render “ obstacles depart from before thy 
face"; wma would thus have to be expanded into तुन्दारे aw ख. The first 
translation seems preferable, पराम is of course vara. The elision of g is 
frequently noticed in these poems, the dialect of which may be described 
— as seventeenth century Rájpát Hindi of an extreme northwestern type, > 
verging on Panjabi and the Doghrá dialects of the hills. 
— The next kavitt has already appeared in the Proceedings above quoted, 
and is here reproduced in order to complete the translation. 
l. Swelled like tho sea Shih Jahán, lord of Dilli, 
s. Arraying an army of many lakhs, he came and pitched his tent, 
FS ge Beautiful, fair-faced, is here Jagat, king of Sumerú, | 
$ oai In the plain of Mau planting tho pillar he fought. 
E » Making hedges and entrenchments, that no one might touch him from afar, 
T Restraining the Pátsbáh's forces, ho swept with tho stool, 
The son of Básüdev coming arraying all his honored onos, 
Like a banjtrt, having loaded his tdadd, has alighted, — 
दिल्ली is of course Delhi, in its old Hindi spelling. 
The Muhammadan historian does not say that the Emperor himself 5 
was present at the siege, and from other parts of Gambhír's own poems, it i 
would appear that he was not there, though in others he is said to have * 
been present. We must therefore refer ener WAT ह not to the Pádisháh, 


| loose - hrough u , A = 
butto the army. "The grammatical construction is excessively loose through- - 3 
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out the poems, æra is in Hindi often an irregular indefinite participle 
from स्याना, to come, though it may also be from "reat, to bring. Iu 
Panjabi, wrw is more frequently used in the sense of “ having come", which 
I havo, therefore, adopted here 

Gat may refer to Jagat Singh, whose beauty is often mentioned in the 
poems, or it may be an allusion to Kabráí Sundar, whom the Emperor sent 
to visit Jagat just before the rebellion. This Sundar is always alluded to 
by Gambhir as सुंदर gaa, or ‘ Sundar, the bad poct’, He himself is unvary- 
ingly सुकय, ‘the good poet’. 

मदान बोच is a regular Panjabicism. In that dialect, बिच is the regular 
sign of the locative instead of A. The constant mention of the" Mau ká 
maidán' is explained by the fact that Jagat, although he fortified and garri- 
soned all his strongholds, did not himself stay in any one of them. He 
entrenched himself in the plain of Mau, at the foot of some hills covered 
with jungle, where he had a villa and met his enemies there. "There is the 
regular old smack of Rájpüt daring and fool-hardiness in this, in fact 
throughout the whole affair, Jagat and bis son seem to have been playing 
at rebellion ; perhaps his easy successes over the Muhammadans of Kabul 


may have put into his head the idea that it would be rather good (Rájpút) 


fun to have a brush with the Pádisháh and his forces. Wa ars, planting 
the pillar, the रण WM, or pillar of war, just as we plant a standard in the 
middle of a camp 
सभ Panjabi and Sindhi for ww. The c of छन on disappearing aspirates 
the remaining consonant. 
रांडा is the encampment of bullocks made by the banjárás, Several 
towns in India are named Tándá from this cause 
मानतन I have taken as a plural of मानित, honoured, noble. If divided 
into मान तन, it is difficult to make sense of the passage 
2. Jagat Singh, son of Búsúdev, was their protector 
Tho story went from land to land, it is á tale in tho world 
Ho is vigilant on all four sides to hem in tho Sultan's army, * 
Ho smites them morn and eve, this he know in his mind,  * 
One goes not by road or ghát, the princes remained not staunch, 
Without food, without water, tho armies melted away, 
Hearing the news doubt fell on the Pátsáh's mind, — — 
In tho midst of tho plain of Mau there is slaughter unto death. 
If we followed the Muhammadan historian's account, it would be per- 
fectly compatible with the text, so loose and vague is its style, to translate 


this passage quite the other way. Thus in the first line by making rege 
the nominative we might render— 


The Sháh's army were vigilant on all sides to hem him in." 
But this would not agree with the assertion that the * Umrao’ did not 
remain firm or staunch; nor with the anxiety of the Sbáh, nor with the 


ह 


£g" 
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ze general scope of the book, which is entirely in glorification of Jagat Singh. E 
=< SECTS I take to be for Hindi üg रहना, “to remain surrounding” ; 
Ss, or ag, (Sanskrit ügy), and xrar, for CWT, the old infinitive in "IT (ut), 
which is constantly used in these poems, as in most Rájpüt dialects, though 
it has not left any very distinct traces in classical ] lindi, 
बविल्लललानी छे I take to bea reduplicated form of fawra in the invocation, 
| which, if derived from a root fa + fæ, would mean * to melt away. The last 
E line contains the word Hartt, which is not clear, I have translated it as if 
it were the same as Chand's word मभ्कारि, a lengthened form of wf» = in ; ; 
but this is not quite satisfactory. grát would be a verbal noun from merar, 
to destroy (नाश) ; literally there is a destruction (as) of death, मोल = Arab. 
ws. This line needs further elucidation, It has been suggested that it 
should be मको मथार, in the land (सकी), O friends, Persian, 236, with a for 
ऋ, but this also seems strained. 


3. King of kings, great king, lord Jagat Singh, 

Thy full sword is n disguise for Bhawani. 
Quoth Kavi Rái, such a hero has been made, Jagat Singh 
Burns like fire tho thirst for blood of (thy) kettledrum. 

^ To this day, prince and beggar in the field lio rotting, 
As many big sons of the Turk woman as they left there. 
The born they slew, the unborn they dostroyed through foar, 
Thou didst not slay, the meeting destroyed the womb of the Mughalani. x 


सेरी तरवार भरी perhaps means “the weight of thy sword”, but this 

would require की, which was erroneously given in my former extract. I now 

take भरी as passive part. of भरना, and render “ thy full sword" in the sense 

of the sword being satiated with slaughter. jt has been made, or perhaps 

^ thas been described’, as रचना, like Greek zowiv, means often to make versos, 

7 "The next line has been suggested as divisible in another way thus, खेल wu 
t qa खास "the (tent) pegs have fallen in the field," but this is deficient, inas- 4. 

much as it supplies no correlative to the “ tall sons” of the next verse, qa | 

a * छात is hardly in our author's style, though he may have, as I suspect also 

5S in other places, here used purposely an archaic phrase. Another rendering 

~ would be “in the fields of rich and poor”, the fields round Mau being natur- : 

* | ally the property of Jagat Singh's Háos and of his poorer subjects, while : 

— the Turks cannot well be called Rios, - æt is of course the old Hindí geni- —— 

» tive, modern æt. It will be observed that the employment of the three 

- genitive participles is totally at variance with the practice of the modern 
language, where we should expeet तुरकानी के qa in the ik ral. | 

"The last line may also be translated differently by dividing zi नद्ा ये। (for i 

[EG angie from farwrcarr ‘ to look’), ‘ thou didst look, (and) tho meeting, eto — — 
r — — As given above the sense would be " thou didst not smite, but the mero meet- — 
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The idea of the women miscarrying through fear, is the same as that in 
the Ramayan of Tulsi Dis (Sundara Kánd), where Hanumán is leaving 
4 Lanka— - se We 

चलत महा UCTS भारो ॥ , 

गभे अचे उ A नारी ॥ 
Going ho reared with mighty sound ; 
e Hearing it, the wombs of the sho-fiends melted. a 
4. There is ono Hari and Hara, one wish-granting tree of desir: a 

3 One sun, this one, in whom is warmth and light, > 
4 One comet in the sky, (one) Seshnág weighed down by the earth ; 

(Who) bound the further limits of the sea in this Kali (yug). 
£ | One manly Jagat Singh, terrible in strength, 

When abandoning the sword, virtuous, in whom is worship of the lord. 
* Ono sky, ono air, why should I describe a second, 

One Pátshh, one Rhjt in the Pátsáhi. 


The object is clearly to extol Jagat as the one unrivalled hero of his 
time. Y4 तारा I take for Wat तारा = Waa comet. Wr भार्या isa puzzle; if 
धर्ये। is for घरा or धरणो * earth, then भाया is a verb wear, which can only mean 
‘weighed down, or loaded’, but the rendering is scarcely satisfactory on gram- 
matical grounds, and the fourth line is also difficult to make sense of. The 
sixth line probably means that, though terrible in war, yet when he laid 
aside his sword, Jagat was mild and pious, and the last contains the oft-re- 
E peated sentiment that, though Sháhjahán was sole Emperor, yet Jagat was 
no less an independent Rájá 
* 6. Jagat Singh hath made such mighty wars in the world ; 

Arrows were discharged from countless tight-drawn bows ; 
Tho armies were crushed, and all the camps were broken up ; 
This camp has dealt how many wounds to all, 
Saith Gambhir, great hero, son of Büsüdev, 
The elephant lords have been smitten, they have remained dwelling in the forest, 
Rending the deer, stripping the skin, taking the hide to wear 
An elephant's head (hanging) from his neck ; Shiva danced laughing. 
6. Ho who took Makhayálá, placed a king therein, 
The fame of it was in every land, this is certain ; 
Whose army going up (to war), shaking castles and forts, 


As cattlo (eat up) grass, with all goes fighting. - 
suith Gambhir Rai, 
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rit the 8 h he sits in tho land of Mau ; 
world was as shaken, Jagatá alone was not shaken. 7— 
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* On the above three kavitts some notes may now be offered. It is to be * 


agit ॐ hoped that it will be —— that this translation is not put forward 
eom om authoritative, but merely as au attempt to get some meaning out of these 
— - rugged lines, and that hints and suggestions will be afforded by Hindi scho- 
lars in further elucidation. It will be observed that the past tense in such 
words as ऋने X, मारे, and others, has been translated as a passive participle, 
This it is undoubtedly by origin, and it may be admitted that in these bar= 
dic verses, as in the early Vaishnava poems in Bengali, it is used in this sense 
in the absence of any nomen agentis. Also the phrases fara किल, and mw 
केले literally “as many (as there were), so many”, are in fact equivalent to 
té all", and have been so translated. 

In kavitt 5, line 2, the word कसक is literally “ having tightened”, and 
the only way to make sense of the line is to refer this to the bows. The 
sense is however rather involved, and ean only be made clear by inverting 
the order of the words thus wana wae कसक, “having strung countless 
bows", बाण uz X “arrows have have been discharged”. | 

Kavitt 6, line l. The allusion here is apparently to some previous 
exploit of Raja Jagat, I do not know where the Makhayálá referred to is. 
Mr. Blochmann finds “two places of that name, one JLo , the other with 
. ~ long a, Laslo. The latter is mentioned in the Ain as a strong fort on à ; 

t  - mountain in the Sindh Sagar Dúáb. There is little water to be had; a salt = 
mine is here and temples. The inhabitants are Jánúhás. The former is 
mentioned as a village where Sháhjahán once halted and hunted on 
his way from Kashmir to Láhor." It lies somewhere on the west 
bank of the Chanáb, and I should be inclined to look for it north of 
Kariánwálá and 'Tándah, where there was good sport to be had, when 
I was Assistant Commissioner of Gujarát fifteen years ago. The other, or | 
Mákhyála, seems to be somewhere between Jogi Tilá Hill and Pind e Rr 
Khan. हे á * 

In line 4, मयाख would seem from the context to be the Arabic wo E | 
«575^ " cattle’, and not the Hindi ware, protection, as the latter does not 
make sense. ^. 

K. 7, lL. 4 "rdi is a word unknown to me. It would seem to mean 
" boulders, round stones; की we = के wu 


8. Fixing tho pillar he slow the Kháns, going up to battle ho slow tho Mirs, 
How many chiefs wore —— 
z Why did not Kabulis and Kizilbashes 
[Why did not] four or five Sha — 8 zi 
bows) ? 
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* |. 2. the meaning of dr &is not clear; I have rendered it as if it were 

for हुए हैं. 3 
* l. 3. marg is always found in connection with names of races inhabits 
— ing Persia and Afghánistán, and is therefore conjectured to be a corruption 


of the word (pW 59. 
], 7. खुष has many meanings, it is here taken to mean ‘alone’, in the 
light of the rendering of the next line. 


9. The chiefs were scattered, and the servants of the Shah were plundered, 
Elephants, horses, and camels led by the nose-rein he has driven and brought in, 
: 8 . . . . 


. = - ® * 

Why did all remain astonished, nothing was plundered from him. 

Shih Juhún dejected begged for pardon. 

Life indeed is thine in the world, Jagut Singh : 

As much nectar as thou hast drunk, so much indeed thou hast well carried. 
Lines 3 and 4 are obscure, and are therefore left untranslated, as the 
meaning which they seem to bear is not easily to be got out of the words. 

L 5. Khusyan. In Panjabi khusnd means "to be plundered’. 
l. 6. The word written jAupke is not certain. Ifthe reading is correct, 
it would, I think, mean ‘ bowing’, or metaphorically * depressed’, ‘This is con- 





^ —  —  firmed by the next two words, djiz (Arabic, ys) manána, i. e, to confess 
E. oneself weak, to beg for pardon. : | 
p l. 8. Pachdnd or pachaund, Panj., literally * to digest’, but reely used in 
s conversation in the sense of shewing that one has digested, that is, shewing 
— X | by one's actions that one worthily bears, or is worthy of, honor, rank, or the 


— — like. The bard appears to mean that Jagat by his actions has carried im- 
tx mortality ; this he expresses by saying he has drunk amrifa, and has digested 
S | it, so that it gives him strength and heroism, which he shows in the war he 

is now carrying on. 
i0. The Lord of the world has made Sri Jagata lord, he has undertaken the 


protection of tho heroes, x j 
- ^* The warlike Rajputs have run to join him, thoy have made a smiting with 
* BEI arrows of battle, 
Dt. Again and again ho shouts to his hosts, the caution of the Mirs went astray, 


oined them became faint-hearted, they have gone to 
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King of tho North, thy glory is in all lands ; e 
Chiefs and Rájás daily attend in thy court. 
l. 3. The word translated ‘lands’ contains a letter which occurs fre- 
quently and seems to be meant for 7X or 4, it is not clear which; the scribe 
uses athick pen and forms his letters very small, so that it is sometimes 
not easy to decypher the In neither case is the meaning clear ; the word 
‘lands’ is inserted conjecturally. 
l. 4. This seems to allude to Jagat Singh's exploits across the Indus 
in Bangash and Afghánistán. 


I2. All his forces were wearied with bearing the shield ; 
Ho has sent all his Subas, whom now will he send ? d 
Sundar the good poct celebrated all the heroes that came, 
On the confines of Man (he is) like a lion, who shall come before him ? 
In the Kali Yug, Jagntá has become immortal, 
Fighting, he has sung the fume of the Empire in the nine climea - 
Lachmi and Nárávan aro thy aid night and day, 
Shah Jahán abashed kissing shall honor thee. 
(To be continued.) 





Supposed Greek Sculpture at Mathurd.—By F. S. Gnowsr, M. A., 
B. C. S. 
(With three plates.) 

In I836 Colonel Stacy discovered at or near Mathurá—for the exact 

locality does not appear to have been placed on record—a large and 
curiously sculptured block of red sand-stone, which bas given rise to much 
antiquarian discussion. It measured 3 feet I0 inches in height, 3 feet in 
breadth, and l foot 4 inches in thickness, and the top was scooped out, or worn : 
by time, into a shallow circular basin IG inches in diameter and 8 inches deep. 
It was carved on both sides with a Bacchanalian group, the principal figure in u 
which was supposed to represent Silenus and the whole to be the work of Bac- * 
trian Greek artists. It was deposited in the Caleutta Museum (where it still» d 
is) by the finder, who described itas a tazza, or rathera pedestal that had been ~ ~ 


‘can now be shown to be erroneous. The following description of the design 
(which I have not myself seen*) is abridged from one given by Bábu Rájen- 


~ 
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dralála in bis * Antiquities of Orissa’, where it i» introduced á propos of the 
discussion regarding the amount of influence exercised by the Greeks on Indian 
art. 

Gnour No. I.—In this are four figures, (vids Pl. XIII two male and two 
female, standing under masses of long lanceolate, pinnate leaflets, with tufts of 
small flowers. The leaves are like those of the Asoka ; but the flowers mors 
resemble the kadamb, The first figure to the right ís a female dressed in 
a long skirt and upper jacket, with a narrow shawl thrown across the body. 
On her feet are shoes, and thick heavy rings round her ankles. Her left 
hand holds the hem of her mantle and the right is in the grasp of an amo- 
rous swain who stands beside her with crossed legs, resting his left hand 
on her shoulder. He wears close-fitting drawers, which simply cover his 
nakedness and extend to about the middle of the thighs, but leave his pro- 
tuberant paunch exposed. A scarf, fastened in front with a sort of sailor's 
knot at the neck, hanga down his back behind. His feet are bare. The 
third figure is a female, dressed exactly as the first, bat wearing elaborately 
worked bangles which cover nearly half the length of her fore-arm. — Iu her 
left hand is a lotus-bud, while the right hangs down straight by her side. 
Near her feet are two covered vessels, one on either side. To the extreme 
left of the group stands a youth who appears to be a mere passive spectator, * 
He has no shoes and wears a flowered muslin tunic reaching down to the knee. 
A little above the ankle are marks which show that his under-garment is a 
pair of long close-fitting drawers, All four figures show traces of chaplets 
which had crowned their heads.f The leaves may be those of the vine or 
the ivy. 

Grovr No. IL—The principal figure is a pot-bellied man, (vide Pl. 
XIII) seated in a wine-bofudd]ed state on a roek, or low stool, with his arms 
supported by two attendants, who stand on either side of him. For dress he 
has only a wrapper, thrown round his loins, leaving his prominent paunch 
uncovered, One leg is raised on the seat, the other hanging down. On his 
head is a chaplet of leaves. The attendant on the right side isa male wear- 
ing a mantle fastened at the neck in front with a clasp. The right hand is 
stretched behind the central figure for its support. The attendant on the 
is & female supporting the right arm of the drunkard. She wears a 
long skirt reaching to the feet, with a short, sleeved jacket over it. A neck- 
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‘lace of five rows adorns her breast,and thick heavy jewels are pendant from 
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her ears. Before her stands sideways a small boy, naked, with his right 
hand resting on the thigh of the central figure. Before the male attendant 
is another boy in a dancing posture with the right hand uplifted. In 
front of the principal figure lies a flagon. 

During the cold weather of I873-7%, I discovered the companion block 
to the one above described, of precisely the same shape and dimensions and 
carved with two similar groups of figures. These are shewn in the accom- 
panying illustrations; and to distinguish them from the preceding are 
numbered groups III and IV (vide Pls. XII and XIII). The mound, out 
of whieh I dug the stone, is according to modern territorial divisions beyond 
the boundaries of the Mathurá township, and is included in the small village 
of Pali-Khera. It is, however, only about two miles distant from the temple 
of Kesava Deva, and all the intervening space is dotted with mounds,—the 
ruins of the ancient Madhupuri,—in most of which Buddhist antiquities 
have been discovered. 

GROUP No. III.— Here four of the figures are apparently the same as 
in No. I. The grouping and action, however, are different; and two addi- 
tional figures are introduced, viz. the principal personage, the so-called 
Silenus, who is seated with a cup in his hand, and the little boy at his knee, 
as in No. II. The cup is noticeable for a peculiarity in the handle, the 
lower end of which joins on, not to the bottom of tlie bowl, but to the foot 
of the cup. 

Gnovur No. IV.—The concluding scene of the drama, in which the 
cup has been drained and has had its intoxicating effect, is almost 
identically the same with No. II, already described. 

In my opinion the later discovery disposes of the tazza theory. The 
two blocks of stone seem to be the bases of a pair of pillars forming the 
entrance to a shrine, rather than pedestals for sacrificial vases. Such an 
iden would probably never have been conceived but for the shallow basin 
at the top of the stone first found ; but on comparison with the later discovery 
this is clearly seen to be nothing more than a socket for the reception of a 


slender upright shaft. 2 
As to the subject which the artist intended to represent—Silenus may 
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be dismissed at the same time as the tazza, Future research in Buddhist. a 


literature may result in the discovery of some legend which the three scenes, 


viz. the Plot, the Carouse, and the Effectg of the Carouse, may be found to 
illustrate ; but pending this, the principal figure may with great probability — 
be regarded as the wine-bibbing Balaráma, one ofthe — — 
of Mathurá, attended by his wife Revati and the other members aes of his | 
| : afforded by an ancient 5 
tilated statue at the village of Kukargama in the Sa'dábád Pargana of. 
this district, which is apparently intended for Balaráma. He is - 








family. A confirmation of this view is 
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ing under the conventional canopy of serpents’ heads, with a garland of 
wild-flowers (ban-mála) thrown across his body ; and while his right hand 
is raised above his head in wild gesticulation, in his left hand he holds a 
cup very similar to the one represented in the Páli-Kherá sculpture. His 
head-dress closely resembles Krishna's distinctive ornament the mufuf, but 
it may be only the spiral coil of hair observable in the Sanchi and Amara- 
vati sculptures. In any case, the inference must not be pressed too far; for 
first the hooded snake is as constant an accompaniment of Sákya Muni as 
of Balarama ; and, secondly, I have in my possession another sculpture of an 
equally Bacchanalian character, which is unmistakeably Buddhist. This is 
a rudely executed figure of a fat little fellow (vide Pl. XIV), who has both 
his hands raised above his head, and holds in one a cup, in the other a bunch 
of grapes. The head with its close curling hair leaves no doubt that 
Buddha is the person intended; though possibly in the days of his youth, 
when “he dwelt still in his palace and indulged himself in all carnal 
pleasures." Or it might be a caricature of Buddhism as regarded from the 
point of view of a Brahmanical ascetic. 

Finally, as to the nationality of the artist. The foliage, it muat 
be observed, is identical in character with what is seen on many Buddhist 
pillars found in the immediate neighbourhood, and generally in connection 
with figures of Maya Devi; whence it may be presumed that it is intended 
to represent the Sal tree, under which Buddha was born. The other minor 
accessories are also with one exception either clearly Indian, or at least not 
strikingly un-Indian : such as the ear-rings and bangles worn by the female 
figures and the feet either bare or certainly not shod with sandals. 
The one exception is the male attendant in Group IV, with the mantle 
fastened at the neck by a fibula, and hanging from the shoulder in van- 
dyked folds, which are very suggestive of late Greek design. But consi- 
dering the local character of all the other accessories, I find it impossible 
to agree with General Cunningham in ascribing £he work toa foreign 
artist, “one of a small body of Bactrian sculptors, who found employ- 
ment among the wealthy Buddbists at Mathur’, asin later days Eu- 
ropeans were employed under the Mughal Emperors.” The thoroughly 
Indian character of the details seems to me, as to Babu Rajendralala, 
decisive proof that the sculptor was a native of the country; nor do I 
think it very strange that he should represent one of the less i mportant 
characters as clothed in a modified Greek costume ; since it is an established 
historical fact that Mathura was included in the Bactrian Empire, and the 
Greek style of dress cannot have been altogether unfamiliar to him. The 
artificial folds of the drapery were probably borrowed from what he saw on 
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A Rough Comparative Focabulary of two more of the Dialects spoken 
in the “ Nágá Hills". — Compiled by Captain Jons BUTLER, Political 
Agent, Nágá Hills. 


The plan adopted for designating the long sound of vowels has been 
the one previously explained in the Vocabulary, published in the Appendix 


to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLII, Part I, for 
]873. 


English. Lhotá Nágá. Jaipurid Nágá, 
A, an, or one, Ekha Vántlé 
Abandon, v. Apia 
Abdomen, n. Opok Vok 
Above, prep. Potso Akho-nang 
Abundance, an. Khosha 
Accept, v. Khialo 
Accompany, v. Neniya 
Accurate, a, Ochocho 
Acid, a. Théná 
Acquaintance, a. Anánchiá 
Advance, v. Vongává 
Adversary, m. Rata 
Adult, m. Chali 
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English. 
Around, prep. 
Arrow, m. 
Ascend, v. 
Ash, m. 

Ask, v. 
Asleep, ad. 
Awake, v. 
Axe, m, 


A Babe, n. 


Bachelor, n. 
Back, n. 
Bacon, n. 

á Bad, a. 

| Badger, n. 

j वि Bag, n. 

न | Bamboo, n. 

T Bark, n. 








Lhotá Nágá. 
Hetobüto 
Otso 
Langhekhingba 
Khür 
Chüchánáchü 
Ipá 
Phanthia 
Opu 


Ngnro 
Chinghran 
Echen 
Okoso 
U'inho 
Thembakso 
Cikü 
Chingsa, Chiro 
Ofü 

Oson 
Shoshiro 
Oritso 

Emé 

Khiron 
Sevan 
Khokháhúm 
Langtháthá 
Masiso 
Silamoi 


Jaipurid Ndgá, 


Látchán 
Kuo 
Táplá 
Chiéno 


Vaka 


Tam 
Achi 
Khatong 
Va 
Akhdon 


Phákárang 


Sapa 


Vato 
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English Lhotd Nágá. Jaipurid Nágá. 
Boat, n. Orhúng Khuongkho 
Body, n. Ochok Sák 
Bone, m. Ord Ara 
Borrow, v. Ochiápúa Námo | 
. Bough, n. ड Piápiro Aphik ` E 
Boundary, m. Akhi | 
Bow, n. Olo Doákháp a 
Box, m. Inkhi Tema 
Boy, n. Núngori Nátá 
Brains, m, Kicho 
Brass, m. Rempam 
Break, v. Khúcháká 
Breast, m. Tiki | Tánkhü 
Breath, m. Ethékechena à 
Bridge, n. Opho Si 
Bring, v. Hanaia Vanro 
Broad, a. Unzoá Khádong 
Broadcloth, n. Sinio Khát 
Broken, part. Chágá 
Broth (elder), n. Ata . Ipho = 
Brother (younger) sm. Ango Ind % 
| Brother-in-law, n. Oazi | 
^u Brow, m. Oto m 
Buck (deer), m. Opúng E- 
e Buffalo, 7. Ziz Lé 
av Build, v. Kitsoá Hüono 
a. 3 Bull, 5. Maso-opúm 
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English. 


Catch, v. 
Charcoal, at. 
Chase, v. 
Cheap, a. 
Cheek, s. 
Chicken, # 
Chin, 
Clean, A 
Cleave, v. 
Cloth, m. 
Cloud, m. 
Cock, n. 


Come, v. 
Conceal, v. 
Cook, v. 
Cord, n. 
Cost, n. 
Cotton, n. 
Cover, v. 
Count, v. 


Cow, n. 


Lhotá Naga. 
Rhemhata 
Miha 
Pháná 
'l'étsüá 
Eio 
Honororo 
Khokha 
Khidi 
Sisotava 
Oso 
Potso 
Honohámpúng 
Ungung 
Rua 
Unbhoiábiá 
Ekúá 


Jaipurid Naga. 
Luo 
Vanhi 


Than 


Ka 


Káhap 
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English. 
Dialect, n. 
Difficult, a. 
Dig, v 
Disease, m. 
Distant, a. 
Divide, v 
Dog, n. 
Door, m. 
Dove, n. 
Drink, v. 
Dry, a 


Ear, m. 
Ear-ring, m. 
Eartb, m. 
Eat, v 
Egg, n. 
Eight, a. 


Eighteen, a. d 


Eighty, a. 
Elbow, 2. 
Elephant, a. 
Eleven, a. 
Evening, 9". 
Eye, n. 
Eyebrow, m. 
Eyelash, n. 
Eyelid, n. 


False, 
Fat, « 
Father, 
Feather, 
Feed, v. 





Lhotá Naga, 
Oi 
Kénghá 
Chiá 
Perá 
Ekoni 
Chitava 
Phúro 
Hánkhá 
Vékhú 
Uiá 
Eking 


Eno 

Impejá 
Loko 

Choá 

Etcho 
Chizá 
Mechü-me-chizá 
Ekha-chiza 
Khétso 
Sotso 
Tero-sékha 
Mitogá 
Omhiek 
Mhiékho 
Mhiémho 
Mhiekching 


Echengcheng 
Thúá 
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Jaipurid Nágá. 


Thüo 


Hú 


Phokphelerú 
Joko 








Atat 
Vá, Ivá, or Apa 
Nap | 
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English. 
Find, v. 
Finger, n. 
Fire, n. 
Fish, ४. 
Fish, a. 
Fish-hook, a. 
Flat, a. 
Flint, a. 
Flower, n. 
Foot, n. 
Forest, m. 
Forget, v. 
Fowl, n. 
Friend, #. 
Frog, n. 
Fruit, n. 


Ginger, m. 
Girl, n. 
Give, v. © 
" Go, v. 
Goat, n. i 
Good, a. 
Grandfather, n. 
Grandmother, m. 
‘Grandson, m. 
Granddaughter, n. 


Lhotå Nágá. 
Khondakorúá 
Ingro 
Omi 
Ongorumata 
Ongo 
Okhu 
Khidi ` 
Olüng 
Thira 
Ocho 
Otung 
Méchogáche 


Hono 


Jaipuria Naga, 
Ichúo 
Dákaú 
Ván 


Ngá 


Lúk e 


Ching 


Láhé 
Kio, Káláo 
Kién 
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English. 
Hand, m. 
Hawk, ». 
Head, n. 
Hear, v. 
e Heart, m. 
Heavy, o. 
Heel, m. 
Hen, m. 
Here, ad. 
Hill, a, 
Hip, ». 
Moe, m. 
Hold, v. 
Honey, n. 
Hoof, m. 
Horn, 7». 
Morse, 7. 
Hot, a. 
House, a, 
How much? ad. 


Lhotá Naga. 
Okhé 
Mongshiro 
Kori 
Engáche 
Mitháp 
Minga 
Umpho 
Honopvú 
Helo 
Phúnglá 
Ophi 
Khotrang 
Rimhátá 
Chakichá 
Inkiep 
Etsa 
Qurr 
Sosoúú 
Kika 
Kütátá 


Akhá 
Ionchák 


Sotsoho 


Jéipiria Nagi, - 
Dák 
Lá 
Khó 
Tato 
Mangto 
Ali 


Vo 
Anang 
Hachong E 


Jinvan 
Dasok 2 


Hong E 
Mok 2 
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English. Lhoid Nágá. Jáipúriá Nágá. 
Ladder, n. Jengi " Hitho 
Leaf, n. Oio Niap 
Leg, n. Ochokhá Dá 
Lemon, a. Chámbé 
Length, m. Sibúá 
Leopard, n. Morrh Rúsá 
Lick, v. Miágákhá Liepdáko 
Lightning, n. Chengchúá Kiepdá 
Lip, m. Méhú 
Little, a. Ichikarro Acha 
Liver, n. Inthén 
Long, a. Sibüá Alo 
Man, m. Chón Minian 
Mangoe, n. Chibingthi " 
Meat, n. Oso 
Medicine, n. Mozá Pham 
Milk, 7. Sirotchü Ngiüpo 
Monkey, m, Iákso Né 
Month, n. Choro Dápé 
Moon, a. Choro Da 
Mother, n. Aio 
Mountain, n. Phünglang Háho 
Mouse, n. Jiro Júpú 
Mouth, ». Opang Tun 
Mud, n. Emha 
Moustaches, n. Mhéham 
t Nail (finger), n. Inkiep 
Navel, n Nákháni 
Neck, n. Engü Bo 
| Opiom Matkú . 
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English. Lhotá Nágá. Jüipiriá Nágá. v^ 
Ninety, a. Ekha-toku Rüák-ikhü 
No, ad. Ni Má " " 
Nose, n. Khéno Kho 
Now, ad, Nhángá Doko. 
Oil, n. Penchang Tanthi 
Old, a, Eke Ato 
Onion, n. Sánráng 
Orange, n. Kongkeng Müthülá 
Orphan, n. Ipüti 
Owl, 9. Velongú Vakha 
Peacock, n. Titákhá Soijang * 
Pig, n. Kashag Vak 
" Pigeon, n. Mr Pari A 
Plantain, a. othitong * Kiókó 5 
Poison, m. Mozz 
Poor, a. Yanché 
: Porcupine, m. Liso Vikhá : E. 
Potato, "n. Horokha í हि > 
y^ Pull, v. Sésia Sieto * 
rs Push, v. Núngchiache Thúamo 3 
Rafter, n. Khiron av ^ 


Rain, n. Era 
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English. 
Salt, n. 
Same, a. 
Sand, n. 
Sap, n. 

Say, v. 

. Scratch, v. 
See, v. 
Seige, v. 
Seven, a. 
Seventy, a. 
Seventeen, a. 
Shade, n. 
Shame, a. 
Share, v. 


Sister, n. 


> Sister-in-law, n. 
Sit, v. 





Lhotá Naga, 
Omá 
Eniká 
Háchang 
Chingcha 
Phúá 
Nakin 
Zetache 
Rémhátá 
Ching 
Ekha-ching 
Mechu-me-ching 
Khámeho » 
Eiágrá 
Chitává 4 
Mh oné rúá „> 


— 


Engharo 
Epúká 
Elénghokhé 
Perthátá 
Orang 

Ailoi 

Oázio 
Khüthéthá | 
Chüro 
Mechu-me-chüro 
Ohi 








Jáipúriá Nágá. 
Sún 


Sé 


Thú 


Ingit 
Rúák-ingit 
Ichi-van-ingit 
Rangbin 
Réséo 


Tango 

Iro 
Ichi-van-irok 
Ruak-irok 


|^ Jüpo 


Aréré 
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English, 
teal, ४. 
Stick, n. 
Stone, n. 
Stomach, a, 
Straight, a. 
Stream, n. 
Strength, m. 
|i», Sun, m. 
Swear, t. 
Sweet, a. 


Tail, 5. 
Take, v. 
Tall, a. 
Ten, a. 
Then, ad. 
There, ad. 


Thorn, 75. -< 
Thousand, a. 
Three, a. 
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Lhotá Naga, 
Evanéá 
Karung 
Alonkha 
Opok 
Unsá 
Zükhüro 
Epúichúngá 
Eng 
Echámáhi 
Nangá 








Jáipúriá Naga. 
Húo 


Long 
Vok ~~ 
Ating 


Achán 
San 
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* » English. Lhotá Naga. Jaipuriá Naga. 
ax, m. Ockha Niiso 

Wet, v, Uneha 
When, ad Kothonga 
Where, ad Koiá Má ksá 
Which, pro, Choküto Má pú 
White, Mia Apo 
Who? pron, Chia Hana 
Wide, a. Choakk 
Widow, n. Eini Janténgit 
Widower, a. Khiangran Jántéva 
Wife, 2 Ang Jánngiú 
* - Within, prep. Táchüngi 
Woman, it, Eloi Déhiek 
Wood, a Otóng Pan 
Wrist, रू. Khemhiék 
F Yam, 7. Mani Hakhúon 
| Year, # Enzúkhá Ránpá 
Yes, ad. Hokha 
7 On the S'ulvasütras.—By Dr. G. Turnavrm, Anglo-Sanskrit Professor, 













Banaras Callege. 


It is well known that not only Indian life with all its social and poli- 
tical institutions has been at all times under the mighty sway of religion, 
but that we are also led back to religious belief and worship when we try 
to account for the origin of research in those departments of knowledge 
which the Indians have cultivated with such remarkable success, At first 
sight, few traces of this origin may be visible in the S'ástras of later times, 
but looking closer we may always discern the connecting thread. The 
want oí some norm by which to fix the right time for the sacrifices, gave 


the first impulse to astronomical observations ; urged by this want, the priests 


remained watching night nfter night the advance of the moon through the 
circle of the nakshatras and day after day the alternate progress of the sun 
towards the north and the sonth. The laws of phonetics were investigated 








because the wrath of the gods followed the wrong pronunciation of a single < 


mulas ; grammar and etymology had the task 
sta exts. The close connexion 
t it is often impossible to decide 
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where the one ends and the other begins—is too well known to require 
any comment. | 

These facts have a double interest. They are in the first place valua- 
ble for the history of the human mind in general; they are in the second 
place. important for the mental history of India and for answering tho 
question relative to the originality of Indian science. For whatever is 
closely connected with the ancient Indian religion must be considered as 
having sprung up among the Indians themselves, unless positive evidence 
of the strongest kind point to a contrary conclusion. 

We have been long acquainted with the progress which the Indians 
made in later times in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry ; but as the in- - — 
finence of Greek science is clearly tracenble in the development of their 
astronomy, and as their treatises on algebra, &c., form but parts of astro- 
nomical text books, it is possible that the Indians may have received from 
the Greeks also communications regarding the methods of calculation, I 
merely say possible, because no direct evidence of such influence has been 
brought forward as yet, and because the general impression we receive 
from a comparison of the methods employed by Greeks and Indians re- 
spectively seems rather to point to an entirely independent growth of this 
branch of Indian science. The whole question is still unsettled, and new 
researches are required before we can arrive at a final decision. > 

While therefore unable positively to assert that the treasure of mathe- 
matical knowledge contained in the Lilavati, the Vijaganita, and similar 
treatises, has been accumulated by the Indians without the aid of foreign 
nations, we must search whether there are not any traces left pointing to 
a purely Indian origin of these sciences. And such traces we find in a class 
of writings, commonly called Sulvasútras, that means “ sútras of the 
cord,” which prove that the earliest geometrical and mathematical investiga- 
tions among the Indians arose from certain requirements of their sacrifices, 
“ &S'ulvasütras" is the name given to those portions or supplements of the 
Kal pasiitras, which treat of the measurement and construction of the different * 
vedis,or altars, the word “ s'ulva" referring to the cords which were employed ne^ 
for those measurements, (I may remark at once that the sütras themselves 
do not make use of the term *'s'ulva" ; a cord is regularly called by them Xv 
t. rajju".) It appears that a s'ulva-adhyáya or, pras'na or, instead of that, a ] 
s'ulvaparis'ishta belonged to all Kalpasútras. Among the treatises belong- E 
ing to this class which are known to me, the two most important are the : 
Sulvasútras of Baudhayana and of A’pastamba. The former, entitled to the 
first place by a clearer and more extensive treatment of the topics in ques- 
tion, very likely forms a part of Baudbáyana's Kalpasótra; the want of — — 
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Two smaller treatises, a Manava Síulvasútra and a Maitrayaniya S'ulva- 
sútra, bear the stamp of a later time, compared with the works of Baudha- 
yana and A’pastamba. The literature of the white Yajur Veda possesses a 
S‘ulvaparis‘ishta, ascribed to Kátvávana, and there is no sufficient reason 
for doubting that it was really composed by the author of the Kalpasütra. 

The first to direct attention to the importance of the S'ulvasütras was 
Mr. A. C. Burnell, who in his “Catalogue of a Collection of Sanscrit 
Manuseripts," p. 29, remarks that * we must look to the S'ulva portions of 
the Kalpasútras for the earliest beginnings of geometry among the Bráh- 
mans," | 

I have begun the publication of Baudháyana's S'ulvasütra, with the 
commentary by Dvárakanáthayajvan and a translation, in the May number 
of the * Pandit, a monthly Journal of the Benares College, ete.”, and intend 
as soon as I have finished Baudháyana, to publish all other ancient S'ulva 
works of which I shall be able to procure sufficiently correct manuscripts. 
In the following pages I shall extract and fully explain the most important 
sútras, always combining the rules given in the three most important s'ulva 
treatises, those of Baudbáyana, A’pastamba, and Katyáyana, and so try to 
exhibit in some systematic order the knowledge embodied in these ancient 
sacrificial tracts, 

The sátras begin with general rules for measuring ; the greater part 
of these rules, in which the chief interest of this class of writings is con- 
centrated, will be given further on. In the next place they teach how to 
fix the right places for the sacred fires, and how to measure out the vedis 
of the different sacrifices, the saumiki vedi, the paitriki vedi ,and so on. 

The remainder of the sutras contains the detailed description of the 
construction of the " agni", the large altar built of bricks, which was re- 
quired at the great soma sacrifices. 

This altar could be constructed in different shapes, the earliest enu- 
meration of which we find in the Taittiriya Samhita, V. 4. 2. 

Following this enumeration Baudhéyana and A'pastamba furnish us 
with full particulars about the shape of all these different chitis and tho 
bricks which had to be employed for their construction. The most ancient 
and primitive form is the chaturasras'yenachit, so called because it rude- 
ly imitates the form of a falcon, and because the bricks out ० f which it is 
composed are all of a square shape. It had to be employed whenever 
there was no special reason for preferring another shape of the agni ; and 
all rules given by bráhmanas and sútras for the agnichayana refer to it in 
first line, A full description of the construction of this agni acco rding to 
the ritual of the white Yajur Veda and of all accompanying ceremonies has 





been given by Professor A. Weber in the löt — 
dien.” A nearer approach dische 
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sútras have it—of the shadow of a faleon about to take wing is made 
in the s'yena vakrapaksha vyastapuchchha, the falcon with curved wings 
and outspread tail.* The kafikachit, the agni constructed in the form 
of a heron, or according to Burnell (Catalogue, p. 29) of a carrion kite, 
is but a slight variation of the s'yenachiti; it is distinguished from it 
by the addition of the two feet. The alajachit again is very little diffe- 
rent from the kaükachit, showing only a slight variation in the outline 
of the wings, What particular bird was denoted by the word alaja, 
the commentators are unable to inform us; in the commentary to Taittir. 
Samh. V. 5. 20 it is explained as **bhása", which does not advance 
us very much, as the meaning of bhása itself is doubtful. Next comes 
the praügachit, the construction imitating the form oí the praüga, the 
forepart of the poles of a chariot, an equilateral acutangular triangle and 
the ubhayatah-praügachit made out of two such triangles joined with 
their bases, Then follows the rathachakrachit, the altar constructed in the 
form of a wheel; in the first place the simple rathachakrachit, a massive 
wheel without spokes, and secondly, the more elaborate sárarathachakrachit, 
representing a wheel with sixteen spokes. The dronachit represents a 
drona, a particular kind of tub or vessel; it could be constructed in two 
shapes, either square or circular (chaturasradronachit and parimapdala- 
dropachit) The paricháyyachit, which is mentioned in the next place, is 
in its circular outliue equal to the rathachakrachit, but it differs from it in 
the arrangement of the bricks, which are to be placed in six concentric 
circles, The samühyachit has likewise a circular shape; its characteristio 


feature was that loose earth was employed for its construction instead of 


the bricks. Of the s'masánnchit a full description together with the 
necessary diagrams will be given further on. The last chiti mentioned is 
the kürmachit, the altar representing a tortoise ; the tortoise may be either 
vakránga, of an angular shape, or parimandala, circular, 


Every one of these altars had to be constructed out of five layers of- 


bricks, which reached together to the height of the knee; for some cases 
ten or fifteen layers and a correspondingly increased height of the altar 
were prescribed. Every layer in its turn was to consist of two hundred 
bricks, so that the whole agni contained a thousand; the first, third, and 


fiith layers were divided into two hundred parts in exactly the same 


manner; a different division was adopted for the second and the fourth, so 


that one brick was never lying upon another brick of the same size and form. | 
the reasons which may have induced the ancient Indians | 
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but little information. Thus we read for instance in the Taittiriya 
Sambita 

S'yenachitam chinvita suvargakámah, s'yeno vai vayasám patishthah 
8 yena eva bhútvá suvargam lokam patati. 

' Ho who desires heaven, may construct the falcon-shaped altar; for 
the falcon is the best flyer among the birds ; thus he (the sacrificer) having 
become a faleon himself flies up to the heavenly world," 

In the same place the dronachiti is brought into connexion with the 
acquiring of food ; the praüga and rathachakra are described as thunderbolta 
which the sacrificer hurls on his enemies, and so on. Here as in many 


other cases we may doubt if the symbolical meaning which the authors of 


the bráhmanas find in the sacrificial requisites and ceremonies is the right 
one; still we canuot propose anything more satisfactory. 

But the chief Ww st of the matter does not lie in the superstitious 
fancies in which tI wish of varying the shape of the altars may have 
originated, but in the geometrical operations without whieh these varia- 
tions could not be accomplished, The old yajnikas had fixed for the most 
primitive chiti, the chaturasras’yenachit, an area of seven and a half 
&quare pnrushas, that means seven and a half squares, the side of which 
was equal to a purusha, í. e., the height of a man with uplifted arms. This 
rule was valid at least for the case of the agni being constructed for the 






. first time; on each subsequent occasion the area had to be increased by one 


square purusha, 

Looking at the sketch of the chaturas’ra s'yena we easily unders tand 
why just 7j square purushas were set down for the agni. Four of them 
combined into a large square form the átman, or body of the bird, three 
are required for the two wings and the tail, and lastly, in order that the 
image might be a closer approach to the real shape of a bird, wings and tail 
were lengthened, the former by one fifth of a purusha each, the latter by one 
tenth. The usual expression used in the sütras to denote the agni of this 
area is “ agnih saptavidhah sáratniprádes'ah, the sevenfold agni with 
aratni and prádes'a," the aratni being the fifth ( — 24 angulis), and the 
prádes'a, the tenth of a purusha l2 angulis) 

Now when for the attainment of some special purpose, one of the 
variations enumerated aboye was adopted instead of the primitive shape of 
the agni, tho rules regulating the size of the altar did not cease to bo valid 
but the area of every chiti whatever its shapo might be—falcon with eurved 
wings, wheel, pratiga, tortoise, etc —had to be equal to 7} square purushas. 


On the other hand, when at the second construction of the altar one square 


the seven and a half constituting the first chiti, 


uction two square purushas more were re- 
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par had to remain unchanged. A look at the outlines of the differen 
chitis is sufficient to show that all this could not be accomplished without 
& certain amount of geometrical knowledge. Squares had to be found 
which would be equal to two or more given squares, or equal to the differ- 
ence of two given squares; oblongs had to be turned into squares and 
squares into oblongs; triangles had to be constructed equal to given 
squares or oblongs, and so on, The last task and not the least was that of 
finding a circle, the area of which might equal as closely as possible that 
of a given square, 

Nor were all these problems suggested only by the substitution of the 
more complicated forms of the agni for the primitive chaturasras'yena, al- 
though this operation doubtless called for the greatest exertion of ingenuity ; 
the solution of some of them was requiréd for the simplest sacrificial con- 
structions, Whenever a figure with right angles, uw or oblong, had to 
be drawn on the ground, care had to be taken that जी sides really stood 
at right angles on each other; for would the áhavaníya fire have carried 
up the offerings of the sacrificer to the gods if its hearth had not the shape 
of a perfect square? There was an ancient precept that the vedi at the 
sautrámaní sacrifice was to be the third part of the vedi at the soma sacri- 
fices, and the vedi at the pitriyajna its ninth part; consequently a method 
had to be found out by which it was possible to get the exact third and 
ninth part of a given figure. And when, according to the opinion of some 
theologians, the gárhapatya had to be constructed in a square shape, ac- 
cording to the opinion of othersas a circle, the difference of the opinions 
referred only to the shape, not to the size, and consequently there arose 
the want of a rule for turning a square into a circle. 

The results of the endeavours of the priests to accomplish tasks of this 
nature are contained in the paribháshá sútras of the S'ulvasátras. The 
most important among these is, to use our terms, that referring to the 
hypotenuse oí the rectangular triangle. The geometrical proposition, the 
discovery of which the Greeks ascribed to Pythagoras, was known to the 
old ácháryas, in its essence at least, They express it, it is true, in words 
very different from those familiar to us; but we must remember that they 
were interested in geometrical truths only as far as they were of practical 
nse, and that they accordingly gave to them the most practical expression, 
What they wanted was, in the first place, a rule enabling them to draw 
a square of double the size of another square, and in the second place 
a rule teaching how to draw a square equal to any two given squares, and 
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These propositions are as follows : 
Baudháyana : 
समच तुरखस्या क्तणयारञ्ञुदिस्तावतीं भूमिं करोति | 

The cord which is stretched across—in the diagonal of—a square 
produces an area of double the size, 

That is: the square of the diagonal of a sqnare ís twice as large as 
that square. 

Apastamba : 

चतुरखस्याच्णयारव्जुद्धिस्तावती भूमिं करोति । 
Kátváyana : 
सम चतुर ख gie या र ज्ञ दिंकर णो | 

The cord in the diagonal of a square is the cord (the line) producing 
the double (area). 

s Samachaturasra" is the term employed thronghout in the S'ulva- 
sittras to denote a square, the “ sama“ referring to the equal length of 
the four sides and the chaturasra implying that the four angles are 
right angles. ‘The more accurate terminology of later Indian gevinetry 
distinguishes two classes of samachaturas'ras, or samachaturbhujas, viz. 
the samakarna samachaturbhuja and the vishamakarna samachaturbhuja ; 
the S'ulvasátras, having to do only with the former one, make no such 
distinction, Akshnayárajju is the ancient term, representing the later 
* karnarajju" or simply **karna." “ Area” is here denoted by *''bhümi," 


"while in later times ** kshetra" expressed this idea, and " bhami’’ became 


one of the words for the base of a triangle or any other plane figure. 

The side of a square is said to produce that square (karoti), a way of 
speaking apparently founded on the observation that the square is fouud 
by mifttiplying the number which expresses the measure of the side by it- 
self; if the side was five feet long, the square was found to consist of 
5 x 5 little sqnares, &c. The expression was not applicable to other plane 
figures, to an oblong for instance; for there the area is the product of two 
sides of different length, neither of which can be said to produce the figure ` 
by itself. 

The side of a square, or originally the cord forming tlie side of a square, 
is therefore called: the "* karani” of the square. That *'rajju" is to be . 
supplied to “ karapi'", is explicitly stated by Kátyáyana : 

करणो ACU fateri पाचेमान्यचष्छ्छ ufa रज्जवः | 
By the expressions : karani, karagí of that (of any sqn are) &c., we 
rd 
—— vido of a square being called its karapí, the side of a square of 
double the size was the « dvikarapi", the line producing the double (I 
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instead of “ cord"); this was therefore the namo for the diagonal of a 
square, Other compounds with karani will occur further on; the change 
of meaning which the word has undergone in later times will be consider- 
ed at the end of this paper. 
` The authors of the sútras do not give us any hint as to the way in 

which they found their proposition regarding the diagonal of a square; 
but we may suppose that they, too, were observant of the fact that the 
square on the diagonal is divided by its own diagonals into four triangles, 
one of which is equal to half the first square. This is at the same time 
an immediately convincing proof of the Pythagorean proposition as far as 
squares or equilateral rectangular triangles are concerned. 

The second proposition is the following : 

Baudháyana : 

दीघेच तुरखस्या च्तण यारच्छः पाऋंमानो लियेडःमानो च Cum AN 
करोति | " 

The cord stretched in tho diagonal of an oblong produces both (nreas 
which the cords forming the longer and the shorter side of an oblong pro- 
duce separately. 

That is: the square of the diagonal of an oblong is equal to the 
square of both its sides, 

Apastamba : 

Aiara waa fazer च यत्पुथम्भूले कुरुलस्तुयं क राति | 

Kátyáyana gives the rule in the same words as Baudháyana. 

The remark made about the term samachaturasra applies also to 
* dírghachaturasra" “the long quadrangle’ meaning the long quadrangle 


with four right angles. “ Párs'vamáni (rajju)" is the cord measuring the 


X s enunciated in the proposition 
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Baudháyana : 


चिकचतुष्कयाइंदशिकपश्चिकयोः पश्ददशिकाशिक याः सप्निकच लूर्जि £ शिकये दे द- 
Fact पश्चजि2 fuser प्चदद्शिकपटजि ४ शिकयारित्येतास्टप्रत्तबन्धिः i 
This (viz. that the diagonal of an oblong produces by itself, &c.,) is 
seen in those oblongs the sides of which are three and four, twelve and five, 
fifteen and eight, seven and twenty-four, twelve and thirty-five, fifteen and 
thirty-six (literally, the sides of which consist of three parts and four parts, 
dc.) 
- This sútra contains the enumeration of, as we should say, five Pytha- 
gorean triangles, í. e., rectangular triangles, the three sides of which can 
=, be expressed in integral numbers. (Baudháyana enumerates six ; but the 
last is essentially the same with the second, I5 and 36 being 3 # 5 and 
SX l2.) Baudhiyana does not give the numbers expressing the length 
of the diagonals of his oblongs or the hypotenuses of the rectangular trian- 
gles, and I subjoin therefore some rules from A'pastamba, which supply 
this want, while they show at the same time the practical use, to which the 
knowledge embodied in Baudháyana's sútra could be turned, 
The vedi or altar employed in the soma sacrifices was to have the 
dimensions specified in the following : 
fay शत्पदानि amar वा पद्यात्तिरद्ची भवलि पडचि$ शत्‌ प्राचो चलुर्ति£ गलिः 
पुरस्तात्तिरस्यीलि सेमिक्या वेदेविज्ञायते i 
The western side is thirty padas or prakramas long, the prichi or east 
line (i. ¢., the line drawn from the middle of the western side to the mid- 
dle of the eastern side of the vedi) is thirty-six padas or prakramas long ; 
^ the eastern side twenty-four; this is the tradition for the vedi at the soma 
sacrifices, 
Now follow the rules for the measurement of the area of this vedi : 


vefs £ शिकायामेऽटाद शे पसमस्याप रस्मादन्तादू FW HSI पञ्चद हासु SSG 
zamma नियम्य पञ्चदशिकेन दक्चिणापायम्य we निन्त्येवमुत्तरतस्त "are 
विपर्येस्पा $ सो पद्चददश्किनेबापायम्ध द्वादशिक we निचन्त्यवमुत्तरतस्ताव सा तदक- 
रज्ज्वा विक्ष रणाम्‌ | 
Add to the length of thirty-six (í. #., to a cord of the length of thirty- 
six either padas or prakramas) eighteen (the whole length of the cord is 
then 54), and make two marks on the cord, one at twelve, the other at 
fifteen, beginning from the western end; tie the ends of the cord to the 
n - E ds of the prishthyá line (the prishthyá is the same as the práchí, the line 
| a exactly towards the east and west points, and going through the 
centre of the vedi. The fixing of the práchí was the first thing to be done 
when any altar had to be measured out, The methods devised for this 
| end will not be disenssed here, as they are based on astronomical observa- 
— tions; for our purpose it is sufficient to know that a liue of 36 padas length 
* ?$ 
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and ranning from the east towards the west-had been drawn on the ground. 
On both ends of this line a pole was fixed and the ends of the cord of 54 
padas length tied to these poles) and taking it by the sign at fifteen, draw 
it towards the south; (at the place reached by the mark, after tho 

,cord has been well stretched) fix a pole, Do the same on the northern 
side (5. ¢., draw the cord towards the north as you have drawn it just 
now towards the south). By this process the two s’ronis, the southwest 
corner and the southeast corner of the vedi are fixed. After that ex- 
change (the ends of the cord; í. e, tie that end which had been fastened 
at the pole on the east end of the práchí to the pole on its west end 
and vice versd), and fix the two amsas (** shoulders" of the vedi, í. e., the 
southeast corner and the northeast corner). This is done by stretching 
the cord towards the south having taken it by the mark at fifteen and 
by fixing a pole on the spot reached by the mark at twelve; and by 
repeating the same operation on the northern side, The result are the 
two amsas. This is the measurement of the vedi by means of one cord 
(the measurements described further on require two cords each). (See 
diagram I.) 

The whole process described in the preceding is fonnded on the know- 
ledge that a triangle, the three sides of which are equal to 5, 36, 89, is 
rectangular. 

The end aimed at was to draw the east and the west side of the vedi 

t right angles on the práchi. Accordingly, the práchi a b being 86 feet 
long, a cord a c b ( — 54 ) was divided by a mark into two parts a c — 39 
Í and b 6 = l5 and fastened at a and b. Ii Be this cord was taken at c, 
and stretched towards the right, the angle a b € could not but be a right 
angle. ‘The same applies to the angles a b d, bae, and. ba f. In fixing 
the two east corners, both marks on the cord had to be employed, the mark 
at fifteen being used for constructing the right angle, the markatl2 giving 
to the east side of the vedi the prescribed length (24 padas) 
चिकचचतुघ्कयोाः पद्चिकाचक्ष्णयारव्जुः | 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, the side cords of which are three and 

four, is five. 


लालिस्क्रिर भ्यस्ताभिर £ 8r | 


four) the two eastern corners of the vedi are fixed. ii 
The proceeding is as follows: (See diagram 2.) 

At c, at a distance of I6 padas from a, the east end of the 

pole is 
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a triangle is formed, the sides of which are I2, I6, 20 and this triangle is 
a rectangular one; a e stands at right angles on ac, and as itisjustl2 padas 
long, ७ marks the place of the southeast corner of the vedi. The north eust 
corner d is found in the same way. 

sja: «rt i 

With the same cords increased four times (í, ¢., their length multiplied 
by five) the two western corners of the vedi are found. 

In this case a cord of 40 padas length is tied to the poles at e and b, 
and marked at the distance of l5 padas from b. Then it is taken by the 
mark and drawn towards the south into the position bg e. The result is a 
rectangular triangle as above; g marks the place of tlie southwest corner. 
The same operation repeated on the north side gives f as the place of the 
north west corner of the vedi. 

Another method for the measurement of the vedi follows: 

द्वाद शिक afe zi ra योद्‌ शि. का rer था र ज्जुस्तालिर aT । 

The diagonal cord of an oblong, the sides of which are twelve and five, 
is thirteen ; with these cords the two east corners are fixed, 

(See diagram ILI.) 

A pole is fixed at the distance of five padas from the east end of the 
prichi, a cord of twenty-five padas length fastened at a and c, marked at 
the distance of l2 padas from a, drawn towards the south &c., as above. 

द्िरभ्यस्ताभिः आणो | 

With these cords increased twice (multiplied by three) the two western 
corners are fixed. . 

The requisite rectangular triangle is here formed by the whole práchi 
= 36, and by a cord of 54, divided by a mark iuto two pieces of ]5 and 89, 

Another method follows : 


पश्चदशिका डिक योः सप्तदश्िकाच्ण यारज्जस्ताभिः चणो । 
The diagonal cord of an oblong, the sides of which are fifteen and eight 
is seventeen; with these cords the two western corners are fixed 
(See diagram 4.) 
A pole b is fixed at the distance of eight padas from d, a cord of 32 


padas tied to b and d, do, 


डादशिकपञश्चचि£/ शिकयेः satay furu TÉRT से | 
The diagonal cord of an oblong, the sides of which are twelve and 
thirty-five is thirty-seven; with these cords the two eastern corners are 
fixed. 
A pole is fixed at ०, thirty-five padas to the west from a; a cord of 
forty-nine padas tied to a and c, &c. 
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रलावन्ति चिज्ञधानि चेद्िचिकर णान wafa | 


So many “ cognizable” measurements of the vedi exist. 

That means: these are the measurements of the vedi effected by oblongs, 
of which the sides and the diagonal can be known, i. ¢., can be expressed 
in integral numbers, 

In this manner A'pastamba turns the Pythagorean triangles known 
to him to practical use (the fourth of those which Baudháyana enumerates 
is not mentioned, very likely because it was not quite convenient for the 
measurement of the vedi), but after all Baudháyana's way of mentioning 
these triangles as proving his proposition about the diagonal of an oblong 
is more judicious. It was no practical want which could have given the 


impulse to such a research—for right angles could be drawn as soon as one 


oí the “ vijneya" oblongs (for instance that of 3, 4, 5) was known—but the 
want of some proof which might establish a firm conviction of the truth of 
the proposition. 

The way in which the Sútrakáras found the cases enumerated above, 
must of course be imagined as a very primitive one, Nothing in the 
sutras would justify the assumption that they were expert in long cal- 
culations. Most likely they discovered that the square on the diagonal 
of an oblong, the sides of which were equal to three and four, could be 
divided into twenty-five small squares, sixteen of which composed the 
equare on the longer side of the oblong, and nine of which formed the 
area of the square on the shorter side. Or, if we suppose a more con- 
venient mode oi trying, they might have found that twenty-five pebbles or 
seeds, which could be arranged in one square, could likewise be arranged 
in two squares of sixteen and of nine. Going on in that way they would 
form larger squares, always trying if the pebbles forming one of these 
squares could not as well be arranged in two smaller squares. So they 
would form a square of 36, of 49, of 64, &c. Arriving at the square form- 
ed byl3x l3-== l09 pebbles, they would find that I69 pebbles could be 
formed in two squares, one of वै44 the other of 25. Further on 625 peb- 
bles could again be arranged in two squares of 576 and 49, and so on. 
The whole thing required only time and patience, and after all the number 
of cases which they found is only a small one. 

Having found that, in certain cases at least, it was possible to express 


the sides and the diagonal of an oblong in numbers, the Sütrakáras natu- 


rally asked themselves if it would not be possible to do the same thing for 
a square. 


mensurable quantities | ; 
value; but their approximation is a remarkably close one, 


l Baudhá yana: — Aa J! 
“gard sálar inu चतुर्थेनात्मचतुत्नि&फानेन | सविशेषः । i 


As the side and the diagonal of a square are in reality incom- — 
we can of course only expect an approximative 
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Increase the measure by its third part and this third by its own fourth 
less the thirty-fourth part of that fourth ; (the name of this increased mea- 
sure) is savis'esha. 

Apastamba gives the rule in the same words. 

Kátváyana : 


करीं वलीयेन यधयेत््च खचलुर्थनात्मच तृस्ति£ gre सविशेष इति विशेषः। 


The sútras themselves are of an enigmatical shortness, and do not state 
at all what they mean by this increasing of the measure; but the com- 
mentaries leave no doubt about the real meaning; the measure is the 
karani, the side of a square and the increased measure the diagonal, the 
dvikarani. lí we take | for the measure, and increase it as directed, we get - 

A ; l I l 
the following expression: l + 3t hed — 


ed into a decimal fraction gives: '442l56 ...... Now the side of a 
square being put equal to L, the diagonal is equal to 4/ 2 = I4423... 
Comparing this with the value of the savis'esha we cannot fail to be 
struck by the accuracy of the latter, 

The question arises: how did Baudháyana or Apastamba or whoever 
may have the merit of tho first investigation, find this value? Certainly 
they were not able to extract the squaré root of 2 to six places of decimals; 

> if they had been able to do so, they would have arrived at a still greater 

degree of accuracy. I suppose that they arrived at their result by the 

: following method which accounts 07 the exact degree of accuracy they 

í reached. 

Endeavouring to discover a square the side and diagonal of which 

; might be expressed in integral numbers they began by assuming two as 

the measure of a square’s side. Squaring two and doubling the result 

they got the square of the diagonal, in this case == eight. Then they tried to 

arrange eight, let us say again, eight pebbles, ina square; as we should say, 

L they tried to extract the square root of eight. Being unsuccessíul in this 

v attempt, they tried the next number, taking three for the side of a square; 

but eighteen yielded a square root no more than eight had done, They 

proceeded in consequence to four, five, ke. Undoubtedly they arrived soon 

* at the conclusion that they would never find exactly what they wanted, 

a and had to be contented with an approximation. ‘The object was now to 

" single out a case in which the number expressing the square of the diago- 

| nal approached as closely as possible to a real square number. I subjoin 

: n list, in which the numbers in the first column express the side of the 

Be. squares which they subsequently tried, those in the second column the 
square of the diagonal, those in the third the nearest square number. 


fi 


and this turn- 
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L E ll. 242, 256 E 
2. 8. 9. I2 288. 289. 
हैं. “Is: 36, i8. 338. $24. 
4. 82. 36. l4 892. 400. 
5. 50. 49. I5. 450. 44l. 
6. 72. G4. l6 6l2. 529. 
7. 98. 200. l7 578. 576. 
= 8. I28. शा, I8 648. 625. 
9. ]62. 369. I9. 722. 729. 
l0. 200. ]96. 20, 800. 784. 
How far the Sútrakáras went in their experiments we are of course 
unable to say; the list up to twenty suffices for our purposes. Three = 
enses occur in which the number expressing the square of the diagonal 
of a square differs only by one from a square-number; 8 — 9; 50 — 49; 
288 — 289; the last case being the most favourable, as it involves the 
largest numbers, The diagonal of a square, the side of which was equal to 
twelve, was very little shorter than seventeen ( 4// 289 = 7). Would 
it then not be possible to reduce L7 in such a way as to render the square 
of the reduced number equal or almost equal to 288 ? 
Suppose they drew a square the side of which was IT padas long, 
and divided it into I7 X Il7 = 289 small squares. If the side of the 
square could now be shortened by so much, that its area would contain 
not 289, butonly 288 such small squares, then the measure of the side 
would bethe exact measure of the diagonal of the square, the side of which z 
4 


is equal tol2 (I2° + I2' — 288). When the side of the square is shortened 
alittle, the consequence is that fromtwo sidesof the square a stripe is cut off ; 
therefore a piece of that length had to be cut off from the sido that tho i 
area of the two stripes would be equal to one of the 239 small squares, > 
Now, as the square is composed of I7 X I7 squares, one of the two stripes e 
cuts off a part of L7 small squares and the other likewise of I7, both together ut 
of 34 and since these 34 cut-off pieces are to be equal to one of the squares, ^w 
the length of the piece to be cut off from the side is fixed thereby: it must » 
be the thirty-fourth part of the side of one of the 239 small squares. di 4 
The thirty-fourth part of thirty-four small squares being cut off, one 
whole small square would be cut off and the area of the large square = 
reduced exactly to 288 small squares ; if it were not for one unavoidable 
circumstance. The two stripes which are cut off from two sides of the square, Þr ő 
—" lotus say the east side and the south side, intersect or —— other 
= in the south-east corner and the consequence is, that from the sma , 


| ; — Mets — 
in that corner not pri are cut off, but only BA 84 x 34 
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error in the determination of the value of the savis'esha. When the side 
of a square was reduced from l7 to ]6 = the area of the square of that 
j—A——————— l — 
94 + 34 
different way: taking ]2 for tho side of a square, dividing each of the 
I2 parts into 34 parts (altogether 408) and dividing the square into the 
orresponding small squares, we get 408 x 408 I66464. This don- 
bled is 332928. Then taking the savis'esha-value of ]6 aq for the 
diagonal and dividing the square of the diagonal into the small squares 
just described, we get 577 * 577 — 332929 such small squares. The 
difference is slight enough 
The relation of ]6 a to I2 was finally generalized into the rule: in- 
crease a measure by its third, this third by its own fourth less the thirty- 


8 ]2 i2 
fourth part of this fourth ( l6 = 4.2 + 3 Ez x4 $x4x34 


The example of the savis'esha given by commentators is indeed l6 —: l2; 


reduced side was not 288, but 288 + Or putting it in a 


the case recommended itselí by being the first in which the third part of 
a number and the fourth part of the third part were both whole numbers, 
Regarding the practical use of the savis'esha, there is in Baudhayana 
or rather, as far as I am able to see, in all s'ulvasütras only one opera- 
tion, for which it was absolutely necessary ; this is, as we shall see later, 
the turning of a circle into a square, when the intention was to connect the 
rule for this operation with the rule for turning a square into a circle. 
A'pastamba employs (see further on) the savis'esha for the construction of 
right angles, but there were better methods for that purpose. The com- 
mentators indeed make tho most extended use of the savis'esha, calcula- 
ting by means of it the diagonals wherever diagonals come into question ; 
this proceeding, however, is not only useless, but positively wrong, as in all 
such cases calculation cannot vie in accuracy with geometrical construction. 
At the commencement of his sútras, Baudháyana defining the mea- 
sures he is going to employ, divides the anguli into eight yavas, barley 
grains, or into thirty-four tilas (seeds of the sesame). I have no doubt that 
the second division which I have not elsewhere met, owns its origin to — 
the savis'esha. The anguli being the measure most in use, it was conven- 


dont to have a special word for its thirty-fourth part, and to be able to 
say “sixteen angulis, thirty-three tilas”, instead of "sixteen angulis, 


and thirty-three thirty-fourths of an anguli." Therefore some plant was 
searched for of which thirty-four seeds might be considered as equal in 
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length to one afiguli; if the tilas really had that exact property, was = 


after all a matter of little relevanoy. 

Having once acquired the knowledge of the Pythagorean proposition, 
it was easy to perform a great number of the required geometrical 
operations, The diagonal of a square being the side of a square of double 
the sizo, was, as we have seen, called dvikarani ; by forming with this 
dvikarani and the side of the square an oblong and drawing the 
diagonal of this oblong, they got the trikarani or the side of a square the 
area of which was equal to three squares of the first size, 

Baudh. A past. Katy. 


प्रमाणं लि यरिद्वक रण्या यामस्तस्या च्छण्‌ यार कीं | = 


Take the measure (the side of a square) for the breadth, the diago- 
nal for the length (of an oblong); the diagonal cord is the trikarani. 

By continuing to form new oblongs and to draw their diagonals, 
squares could be constructed, equal in area to any number of squares of 
the first size. Often the process could be shortened by skilful combina- 
tion of different karanis. Kátyáyana furnishes us with some examples. 


wa तियेड्वानो जिपदा पामानो लस्याच्छणयारञ्जुदं AT | 
Take a pada for the breadth, three padas for the length of on ob- 
long; the diagonal is the das'akarani (the square of the diagonal com- 


prises ten square padas, for it combines the square of the karani of one 
à pada and of the navakarani which is three padas long). 

द्विपदा farði पटपदा पाअमानों FR रि शरत्कर णो । 

Take two padas for the breadth, six padas for the length of an ob- 
long; the diagonal is the chatvárims'at-karagí, the side of a square of P 
forty square padas (2* 4+ 6* — 40). 

On the other hand, any part of a given square could be found by 
similar proceedings. 

Baudháyana, aíter the rule for the trikarani : 

ब्लोयकरप्पेलेन व्याप्खाता मवमस्तु भूमेभागे! भवतोति | da 

Thereby is explained the tritiyakarani, the side of a square the area " 3 
of which is the third part of the area of a given square; it is the ninth 
part of the area. 
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Baudháyana's and A'pastamba's commentators disagroe in the expla- 
nation of the sútra; the methods they teach are, however, both legitimate. 
Dvárakánáthayajvan directs us to divide the given square into nine small 
squares by dividing the side into three parts, and to form with the side 
and the diagonal of one of these small squares an oblong; the diagonal 
of this oblong is the teitíyakarani. 

Kapardisvámin proposes to find the trikarani of the given square 
and to divide it into three parts; one of these parts is the tritiyakaragt ; 
for its square is the ninth part of a square of three times the area of the 
given square, and therefore the third part of the given square, This ex- 

- planation seems preferable, as it preserves better the connexion of the rale 
with the preceding rule for the trikarapi. 

The fourth, fifth, &c., parts of a square were found in the same way. 

A'pastamba and Kátyáyana give some special] examples illustrating 
the manner in which the increase or decrease of the side affects the increase 
and decrease of the square, 

A'pastamba : 

« tsaz पाडा » adu az 
MTA TESTET HART करोत्यध्यर्धेतोयपुरुया घट सपादान्‌ | 
A cord of the length of one and a half purusha produces two square 
purushas and a quarter; and a cord of the length of two purushas ond a 
| half produces six square-purushas and a quarter. 
Kátyáyana : 
दिः प्रभाणा चलृगकर णों चरिः प्रमाणा नव्करको चतुःप्रमाणा षाडशकरणों | 
A cord of double the length produces four (squares); one of three 
times the length produces nine, and one of four times the length produces 
sixteen. 
A'pastamba and Kátyáyana : 
5 व्य्धप्रमाणेन पाद्‌ प्रमाणं विधीयते | 
By a measure of half tho length a square is produced equal to the 
fourth part of the original square. 
* A'pastamba : 
air wa) कसला | 
z Kátváyana : | 
æfðar नवमे5४ शः । 
By the third part the ninth part is produced. 
Kátyáyana : 
qaia पोडशी कच्छा । 
n The sixteenth part ze is produced by the fourth part. 
Next follow the rules for squares of different size. 
oo A’pastambo: ee 
arg यार मामाप्रमाणयायत्रखयाः समासः | ऋभो खसः acu 
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Baudhayana: 

नानाचत्रख समस्यन्कनोयसः करण्पा वर्षौ यसो भ्र मु किसे हू अस्या च्तए था रञ्जु सम- 
Wal: iari) भवति | 

For a literal translation of this difficult sútra and a discussion of the 
word ' vridhra", see the * Pandit’ of June lst, I875, p. IT. The sense is 
as follows: 

A'pastamba: The combining of two sqnares of equal size has been 
taught; the following is the method for combining two squares of different 
sizes. Cut off from the larger square an oblong with the side of the small- 
er square (f.e. an oblong one side of which is formed by the side of the 
larger square, the other by that of the smaller square); the diagonal of 
this oblong combines both squares (is the side of a square the area of 
which is equal to the area of both the given squares together). 

Baudháyana : 

li you wish to combine two squares of different size, cut off an oblong 
from the larger square with the side of the smaller one; the diagonal of 
that oblong is the side of both squares combined, 

Kátyáyana : 

समचलुरखा फामत्तः समासो नानाप्रमाणसमासे जहसोयसः करण्या वर्षी यसा:पच्छि- 
न्द्यात्तस्याच्त्एयारब्जुरुभे समस्तीति IUS! 

The method needs no further explanation ; it is in fact the same we 
employ for the same purpose. 

We proceed to the rule for deducting one square from another. 

Baudhayana, A’pastamba : sre 

sj fafsrétűsgrafaísréléme करष्णा fag क्‍ 
पाऊस नी रूच्त्णयेतरत्पाऊमुपस a निपतेत्षट्पडिन्याच्छि न्या निरस्तम्‌ i 

See the * Pandit’, loc. cit. 

Jf you wish to deduct one square from another, cut off from the larger 
one an oblong with the side of the smaller one; draw one of the sides of 
that oblong across to the other side; where it touches the other side, that 
piece cut off; by it the deduction is made. = ML 

a be ते = the larger square; cut off from it the 










to the side of the smaller square which is to be 
deducted. Fasten a cord ef at e, and draw it 
across the oblong into the position e g; thend g 
is the side of a square the area of which is 
equal to the difference of the two given squares. 
(dg* = og" — ed’). 


his rule as — 


जिजिद्ीर्षन्याल oa) Ei 






oblong b d e f, in which e d and bf are equal. 
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ses BAT पाखमानोर्सामतामच्तशबा aga समासेऽपच्छेदः Wow US 
[सः । 


A'pastamba illastrates the rule by an example: 

SISK हुताच्छ्ययारच्ञः सा चतुःकरणों। (war चतरा च यल्श्यग्भते कुयतस्तदुभयं 
कराति। fragrant quu शेपस्त्रोन ! > 

The question is about a square of four sqnare purushas, from which a 
square of one square purusha is to be deducted. The diagonal (e g), which 
has been drawn across the oblong, is the side of a square of four purushas, 
and produces by itself as much as the cut-off side (g d) and the other side 
(ed) produce separately. "The breadth of the oblong (e d) is the side of one 
square purusha ; the rest— the other side, d -the side of three square 
purushas. 

In order to combine oblongs with squares, a rule was wanted for turn- 
ing oblongs into squares. 

Bandhiyana 

að समचतुरखं Peay स्तिथद्गानी करणो var Gru Zur विभज्य 
बिपर्यस्येलर चापद्ध्यात खण्डमा वापेन लत्संपर थेक्ञस्थ PX ऊक्तः | 

In order to turn an oblong into a square, take the breadth of the ob- 
long for the side of the square ; divide the rest of the oblong into two parts, 
and inverting their placer join those two parts to two sides of the square. 
Fill the empty place with an added piece. The deduction of this has been 
taught. 

That means: if yon wish to turn 
the oblong a bed into a square, cut 
off from the oblong the square c d e f, tha 
side of which is equal to the breadth 
of the oblong ; divide a b o f, the rest of 
the oblong, into two parts, a bg h and 
g hef; takeab gh, and place it into the 
position d f ik; fill up the empty place 
in the corner by the small square fh li; 
then deduct by samachaturasranirhara the 
small square fhli from the large square 
glko; the square you get by this deduc- 
tion will be equal to the oblong a be d. 
A’pastamba gives the same rule 


L दोघ चतुर ख$ स म चतुर खं चि को पे न्तियं डुपा न्या प च्छि Ge विभज्याभयत उपद्‌ ध्या लू | 
? खण्डमागन्तुना HITT færa उक्ताः । 

2 And Kátyáyana 

m ég समचतुरखं चिकोर्थन्रध्ये लियंगपच्चिद्यान्यतर was रत्पृरस्ताइच्ि- 
= णतओेपदुध्याब्ओपमागन्तुना quare fete: । 


"Ae * 
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When one side of the oblong which had to be turned into a sqnaro, T 
was more than double the length of the other, it was not sufficient to cut 
off a square once, but this had to be done several times, according to tho 
length oí the oblong, and finally all sqnares had to be combined into one. 
Kátyáyana has a rule to this purpose : 
अलिदीघं चेल्‌ तियेद्रपान्यापच्छिव्यापच्छिव्येकसमारसेन sam Wü yarmaq- 
vm! 

I add the rules for the reverse process, the turning of a square into 
‘an oblong. 

Baudháyana : 

सम चतुरखं दौधेचतुर खं च्विकोपेन्तस्याच्तए यापच्छिद्य भागं Fa विभज्य पाओअयेरुप- 
द्‌ ध्या थायाम | 

If you wish to turn a square into an oblong, divide it by the diago- 
nal; divide again one of the two halves into two 
parts, and join these two parts to the two sides (those 
two sides of the other half which form the right 
angle) as it fits (when joining them, join those sides 
which fit together). 

Proceeding as directed, we turn the square 
abedinto the oblong bdefí, This rule is, of 
course, very imperfect as it enables us to turn the 
square into one oblong only. 

Kátyáyana hás the following: 

समचतुरखं दोधचतुरखं Ís पर स्ता दु maar- 4 
दध्यात्‌ | i 

A'pastamba's rule helps us somewhat further sf an iet 

समचतुरखं दीधेचतुर रूं चिकीषेन्यावचिकीर्षेत्तावतीं पाअमानीं war <TH 

अधथायागमुपदशध्यात्‌ ! ' 
55d In order to turn a square into an oblong, make a side as long as yon 
wish the oblong to be (f. e., cut off from the square an oblong one side of 
which is equal to one side of the desired oblong); then join to that the ^ 
remaining portion as it fits. 

Given for instance a square the side of which is equal to five, and re- 
qnired an oblong one side of which is equal to three. fee Cut off from the 
square an oblong the sides of which are five and three. ere remains an 
oblong the sides of which are five and two; from this we cut off an oblong 
of three by two, and join it to the oblong of five by three. There remains 
a square of two by two, instead of which we take an oblong of 3 by H. 








Wc Joining this oblong to the two oblongs joined previously we get altoge- | ! 
ther an oblong of 3 by 84, the area of which is equal to the one ot the aa 
! $- AÀ i SRS 5 by 5. As r -— — a> K wa r z 
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In this way tho sútra, as it appears from the commentaries, mnst bo 
explained. "The method taught in it was no doubt sufficient for most cases, 
but it cannot be called a really geometrical method, 

I subjoin the description of a method for turning squares into obl ong, 
which is given by Baudháyana's commentator, although it is not founded 
on the text of the sútras. He, after having explained Baudháyana's way 
of proceeding, continues— 

way प्रकारः/ यायदिच्छ॑ पाश्रमान्यो प्राच्यो afar उत्तरपूजा कवारञ्ञुमा यच्छे- 
त्सा — ara समचतुरखतियेद्धान्यां यज निवलति तत owe fear afa: 
wrz si तिर्थद्धानी कृथात्‌। लदीधेचलुर खं भवलि | 

And there is another method. Lengthen the north side and the south 
side of the square towards east by as much as you want (í e, give to 
them the length of the oblong you wish to construct) and stretch (through 
the oblong formed by the two lengthened sides and the lines joining their 
ends) a cord in the diagonal from the north-east to the south-west corner. 
This diagonal cuts the east side of the square, which (side) runs through 
the middle of the oblong. Putting aside that part of the cat line which 
lies to the north of the point of intersection, take the southern part for the 
breadth; this is the required oblong. 

For example: 


Given the square a b ० d and required an oblong 
of the same area and of the length b g. Lengthen a € 
and b d intoa fand bg; draw f g parallel toe d ; 
draw the diagonal f b, which cuts c d ath; draw i k 
parallel to af and bg; then b gik is the desired 
oblong. 

This method is purely geometrical and perfectly 
satisfactory; for a b f =—= b fg, and bdh = bhi 
andcfh = íh k; therefore a c h i — d g h k, and 
consequently a ७ 6 d = 9 & ४ 3. a. 5. p. 

In this place now we have to mention the rules 
which are given at the beginning of the sútras, the 
| rules, as they call it, for making a square, in reality 
" for drawing one line at right angles upon another. Their right place is 
r here, after the general propositions about the diagonal of squares and 











hi 


oblongs, upon which they are founded 
Baudháyana = | : ki tor 
saro% a Eos bila fram रव्जुमुमयतः पादां wer अध्ये wed करोति! श 
so equim eed करोलि। WIS | S ERU | शद्यान्तयोः rið 
anga न्यच्बनेन दचिशापा यम्धघेनान ara a EEA | : 
* Make two ties at the ends of a cord the length of which is double 
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the measure (of the side of the required square) and a mark at its middle. * 
This piece of the cord (+. e., its half) gives us the práchí (of the required 

square; the prachi of a square has the same length as its side). Then 

make a mark at the western half of the cord less the fourth part. (of the 

half. If we wish, for instance, to make a square the side of which is twelva 

padas long, we take a cord twenty-four padas long ; stretching this cord 

on the ground from the west towards the east, we find its middle by a 
measurement beginning from the western end, and having fixed the point 

which lies at the distance of twelve padas from both ends, we measure 

three padas back, towards the west, and make at the point we arrive at a 

mark; this mark divides the cord into two parts of l5 and 9 padas 

length). The name of this mark is nyanchhana. Then another mark is k 
to be made at the half (of the western half of the cord), in order to fix by 
it the four corners of the square. (This second sign is at a distance of 
l8 padas from the eastern end of the cord.) Having fastened the two 
ties at the ends of the prishthya line, we take the cord at the nyaüchhana 
mark and stretch it towards the south; the four corners of the square are 
then fixed by the half (of the cord). 

The same method is known to A'pastamba : 

wai वाभ्यस्थागन्तुच तु थेमाया मशाच्षण दार ज्ज॒स्ति TIT शेषः | 

Or the length oí the práchí of the desired square, is to be doubled; 
the length and the fourth part of the added piece form the diagonal cord ; 
the rest, i. e. three quarters of the added piece form the breadth (the 
shorter side of the oblong). 

And the S'nlvaparis'ishta : 

प्रमाणमभ्यस्याभ्यास च तुर्थ sat करोलि ar तिथेड्वयानों iu: 

These rules make use of one of the Pythagorean triangles which 
were, as we have seen above, known to the Sútrakáras, viz. of that one 
the sides of which are equal to three, four, and five, It recommended it- 
selí by the ease with which the three sides can be expressed in terms of 
each other, 3 + 5 being the double of 4, and 3 being equal to half the 
sum of 3 and 5, minus one quarter of half that sum. 

Of course any other oblong with measurable sides and diagonal could 
be employed for the same purpose, and so we find in A'pastamba a wule 
for chaturasrakarana abstracted from the dírghachaturasra, of which the 
sides are five and twelve and the diagonal thirteen. 





शावदायां्म प्रमाण 7 feat पडभागे।ने wed gaf । wupr- 
marði नियम्य wees दकच्चिणापायम्य निमित्तं करालि | एयमुफ्तरतः। विपयंस्पेतरल ; 
समाधि — 
| T E 
a Take a measure equal to the length (of the side and práchí of the = 
desired square) and increase it by its half. - Make a mark at the western — 3 


third less its sixth part. Fasten the ends of the cord, &o. — XT 





A 
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Increase ]2 by 6; result ]8; make a mark at a third, (reckoning 
from l8; that would be at ]2) less the sixth part of that third (i. e., a 
sixth part before the third) í. e., atl. Thus we get a rectangular trian- 
gle of 5, .2, ]3. 

The same rule in the S'ulvaparis'ishta : 

sam याभ्यस्याभ्यासपछे www कराति तञ्रिरञ्कनमच्णथा लियेद्यानी we । 

Here, as in many other places, the paris'ishta is much clearer and more 
practical in the wording of its rules than the more ancient sútras. The 
mark is, according to its expression, to be made not at the western third 
less its sixth part, but simply at a sixth of the added piece (6 is added to 
]2; the mark is made at l3). 

Another method for chaturasrakarana, taught by A'pastamba only, 
makes use of the above-mentioned savis'esha. 

* शष्यान्तयामेध्ये च ww? निकुत्यार्धे afaina waa छत्याधमागम येड AÐ: 
पारो रत्वा मध्यमे सविशेषं प्रतिमच्य wsfefaac क्षचफेन fama समा यच्छ द्म च्य 
स्माद पर क्षिन्प्रतिमुच sana «fere चेशिम। यच्छेदे वम्‌ tr uim 8r | 

Fix poles on both ends and the middle of the prishthyá line, add to 
a cord of half the length (of the prishthy4) its vis'esha, i. e., its third plus 
the fourth part of the third minus the thirty-fourth part of that fourth 
part, and add moreover a piece of the length of half the prishthya, after 
having made a mark (to separate the two parts of the cord). Then tie the 
savis'esha part of the cord to the middle pole, the other part to the eastern 
pole, and fix the south-east corner of the square by stretching the cord 
(towards the south), having taken it at the mark. Untie the end of the 
cord from the eastern pole, &c. 

This method is of course inferior to those described above and cer- 
tainly unnecessary; Baudháyana does not mention it. 

I subjoin the remaining methods for chaturasrakarana, which do not 
presuppose the knowledge of the Pythagorean theorem. 


Apastamba : 
प्रमाणाचोम£ रव्जुमुभयतः wrwi करोति ' mü www WWW! STWUE 
रज्जमायम्य raf fa पाश प्रतिमुच्य मध्यमेन wee 


दच्चिणापायम्य निमित्तं करोति maa पाशे प्रतिमुच्दोपर्युपरिनिमित्तं रध्यमेन ब्तच्णन 
दक्िणापायम्य we निइन्ति तक्षिन्पारं प्रतिमुच्य पूणेस्िश्चितरं मध्यमेन sews afa- 
way स मा यच्छ दु न्मुच्य पू्े खाद्‌ परस्मिम््रतिमु चअ maai weve ÍK Tw- 
माथच्छदेवमुत्तरो IDEST | 

Take a cord of the length of the measure (of the side ofthe required 
square), and make ties at both its ends, a mark at its middle and at the 
middle points of its halves, Stretch the cord on the prishthyá line, and fix 
poles on the points marked by the two ties of the cord and by the three 
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marks (five poles altogether), Fasten the ties at the second and fourth 
poles (reckoning from the east), stretch the cord towards the south having 
taken it by the middle mark, and make at the point, touched by the mark, 
a mark on the ground. Then fastening both ties at the middle pole, stretch 
the cord over the mark on the ground towards the south, having taken it 
by the middle mark, and fix a pole (at the spot reached by the stretched, 
doubled up, cord). Then fastening one tie at this pole and the other tio 
at the pole standing at the eastern end of the práchí, fix the south-east 
corner of the square by stretching the cord, having taken it by the middle 
mark. Then untying the rope from the eastern pole and fastening it at 
the western pole, fix the south-west corner, &c.; in the same way the north- 
east and north-west corner are found. 

In this procedure the first step is to find the middle of the southern 
and of the northern sides of the required square by drawing a line at right 
angles through the middle point of the prachi, The method employed 
here for drawing a line at right angleson another is the simplest of all 
known to the S'ulvasütras, and essentially the same we make uso of when 
describing intersecting arcs from two points equally distant to the right 
and left from some given point. In the later portions of tho. sutras this 
method is enjoined for the measurement of the agni (instead of cords canes 
of a certain length had to be employed there), and the followers of the 
White Yajur Veda had adopted it for the same purpose (see Indische 
Studien, XLIII., p. 233, 5). 

The second part of the procedure—to find the four corners of tho 
square after having found the middle points of the sides—was of course 
easy and does not afford any special interest. 

To Baudháyana the same method is known, but he restricts it in his 
paribháshá-sátras to the construction of oblongs; clearly without suffi- 
cient reason, since the method refers only to the construction of right angles, 
and the length of the sides is of no importance,  A'pastamba gives no 
special rule at all for oblongs, and it is indeed not wanted. 

I subjoin Baudháyana's rule: 

दोघेचतुरखं चिकोपेन्यावत्रिकोर्षत्तावलां wur दे wx fremra Zt awa -के 
भितः sar) यावती fr तावती£ रचज्जुमुभयतः पाश्रां छत्वा मध्ये TA । 
पूर्व «rema पाझे faa ween दच्चिणायम्य eau seu करोति । waa 
पोरे प्रतिमुच्य sarine amaa wwu शङ्क fread | साख एतेना- 
WU सो व्याप्या तस्तथा अरो । ° 

He who wishes to make an oblong is to fix two poles on an area of 
the length which he intends to give to the oblong (7. ¢., at the two ends 
of the práchí of that area). On both sides, í. o., on the west — 
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of both these poles two other poles aro to be fixed at equal distances. 
Then taking a cord of the length one intends to give to the side line 
(breadth) of the oblong, one makes ties at both its ends and a mark at its 
middle, Then one fastens the two ties at those two of the three eastern 
poles, which stand at the outside, stretches the cord towards the south 
holding it by the mark, and makes on this mark (हैं, ø., on the spot where 
the mark touches the ground after the cord bas been stretched) a mark. 
Then fastening both ties at the middle pole one stretches the cord over 
the mark (on the ground) towards the south, and fixes a pole on the mark 
(t. e., on the spot touched by the mark on the cord). That is the south- 
east corner of the oblong; thereby are explained likewise the north-east 
corner and the two western corners. 

In the last place I give a method of chaturás'rakarana, which is found 
in Baudháyana only, but there in the first place. It seems to be the most 
ancient of all the methods enumerated. 

ar चिकोषंन्या व िकोर्षत्तावती रज्जमुभयतः पःशां छत्वा मध्ये ead करोति । 
va तस्या अध्ये we निडन्यात्तस्मिन्पाशे प्रतिमुच्य स्तक्षणेन wos परिक्तिखेत्‌ । 
fermi ar: E निरनन्‍्यात्‌ । पूर्वस्म्रिन्पाशं प्रतिमच्य sia सण्डस्ते परिल्लिखेत। एब- 
मपरक्ति£स्ते aa समेयातां तेन द्वितीयं विष्कष्षमायच्छेत्‌ । framar ang ferweura i 
पूर्येस्मिन्पारो प्रतिमुच्य wows auð परिस्तिखेत्‌ | एबं «fuu एवं पद्चाद्वमुज्ञरत- 
Gui "uir cwEWwünmpaqow Wu 

If you wish to make a square, take a cord of the length which you 
desire to give to the side of the square, make a tie at both its ends and a 
mark at its middle; then having drawn the práchí line, fix a pole in its 
middle, and having fastened at that pole the two ties of the cord, describe 
with the mark a circle round it, "Then fix poles at both ends of the diame- 
ter (formed by the práchí), and having fastened one tie at the eastern pole 
(the pole standing at the east end of the práchí), describe a circle with the 
other tie (í, e., with the full length of the cord). In the same manner a 
circle is described round the pole at the west end of the práchí, and another 
diameter is drawn joining the points in which these two circles intersect 
(this diameter is the line pointing to the north and south points). A pole 
is fixed at both ends of this diameter. Having fastened both ties at the 
eastern pole, describe a circle round it with the mark, The same is to be 
done in the south, the west, and the north (í. e., circles are to be described 
round the three other poles); the points of intersection of these four circles 
which (i. e., the points) are situated in the four intermediate regions (north- 
east, north-west, &c.,) are the four corners of the required square. 

Diagram 9. | 

Passing over some rules of less importance, I proceed to those which 
refer to the * squaring of the circle." It certainly is a matter of some in- 
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terest to see the old ácháryas attempting this problem, which has sinco = 
haunted so many unquiet minds. It is true the motives leading them to 
the investigation were vastly different from those of their followers in thia 
arduous task. Theirs was not the disinterested love of research which dis- 
tinguishes true science, nor the inordinate craving of undisciplined minds , 
for the solution of riddles which reason tells us cannot be solved; theirs 
was simply the earnest desire to render their sacrifice in all its particulars 
acceptable to the gods, and to deserve the boons which the gods confer in 
return upon the faithful and conscientious worshipper. 
It is true that they were not quite so successful in their endeavours as 
we might wish, and that their rules are primitive in the highest degree; but 
this tends at least to establish their high antiquity. = 
The rules are the following : 
Baudháyana : 
चतुरखं wee चिकीर्ष ज्चव्णयाधे मध्यात्प्रायोमभ्यापातयेद्यद्लिशिष्यले तस्य WW 
वनी घेन ave a | 
If you wish to turn a square into a circle, draw half of the cord stretch- 
ed in the diagonal from the centre towards the práchí line (the line passing 
through the centre of the square and running exactly from the west towards 
the east); describe the circle together with the third part of that piece of 
the cord which will lie outside the square. ^ 
See diagram |O, 
A cord is to be stretched from the centre e of the square a b ced to- 
wards the cornera; then the cord, being tied to a pole at e, is drawn 
towards the right hand side until it coincides in its position with the line 
ef; a piece of the cord, f h, will then of course lie outside the square. This 
piece is to be divided into three parts, and one of these three parts, Í g, 
together with the piece e f, forms the radius of the circle, the area of which 
" is to be equal to the area of the square a b c d. 
A'pastamba gives the same rule in different words : 
ar ni निपातयेत्‌ पातः परिळष्यालिश यडतीयेन सच ~ 
aga घरिस्तिखेत्‌ । खा नित्या मण्डलम्‌ | था वद्धीयते ATAZTA | | 
If you wish to turn a square into a circle, streteh a cord from the cen- 4 
tre towards one of the corners, draw it round the side and describe the circle | 
together with the third part of the piece standing over; this line gives a- - 
circle exactly as large as the square; for as much as there is cut vec | ay MI 
the square (viz. the corners of the square), quite as much is added to it n» 
(viz. the segments of the circle, lying outside the square). pe Lf 
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afraid we should not be justified in giving to A'pastamba the benefit of this 
explanation. The words * yávad dhiyate, ke, seem to indicate that he wis 
perfectly satisfied with the accuracy of his method and not superior, in this 
point, to so many circle-squarers of later times. The commentator who, 
with the mathematical knowledge of his time, knew that the rule was an 
imperfect one, preferred very naturally the interpretation which was more 
creditable to bis author. 

Kátváyana's S'ulvaparis'ishta : 

चूतुरखं rr से निपात्य पातः परिक्तिष्ख तच afai भर्वात 
wy aur ww मण्ठत्तं परिल्लिखेत i 

Let us now see what the result of the above rule would be by making 
the side of the square equal to 2. a c == 2; a i = ljae = «(f/f 2 
= 4428...; SZE — 0I3807L; radius of the circle = I- 2so-I. 

Multiplying the square of L-L3807L by + = 34l592..., we find as 
area of the circle: 4:069008........., while the area of the square == 4. 

The next thing was to find a rule for turning a circle into a square, 
There we have at first a rule given by Baudháyana only : 


aed चतुरखं featifeequag भागानळत्वा भागमेके!नजि£ wer fawsgrefay - 
शतिभागानुद रेद्धागस्थ च पछमछमभागेनम्‌ | 


If you wish to turn a circle into a square, divide the diameter into 
eight parts, and again one of these eight parts into twenty-nine parts ; of 
these twenty-nine parts remove twenty-eight and moreover the sixth part 
(of the one left part) less the eighth part (of the sixth part) 


7 l l l . 
8 + 8-29 — S596 + SIGS of the diameter of 
a circle is the side of a square the area of which is equal to the arta of the 
circle. 

Considering this rule closer, we find that it is nothing but the reverse 
of the rule for turning a square into a circle. 

It is clear, however, that the steps taken according to this latter rule 
could not be traced back by means of a geometrical construction ; for if we 
have a circle given to us, nothing indicates what part of the diameter is to 


The meaning is: 


be taken as the “ atis'ayatritaya" (the piece f g in diagram I0) 


|... It was therefore necessary to express the rule for turning a square into 
a circle in numbers. This was done by making use of the “ savis'esha"", which 
we have considered above. —— — Baudháyana assumed a i as equal to L2 angulis 
(= 408 tilas), aud therefore s e = 6 aügulis, 33 tilas. Diference = 4 
afig, 33 til, = I60 til; the third part of this difference = 56) til. Ra- 
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dius of the circle = e f (= ai) +g f— 408 til. + 562 til. = 4644 
til. In other words: if half the side of a square is 408 til. long, the length 
of the radius of a circle, which is equal in area to the square, amounts to 
46+} til. ; or, if the radius of a circle is 4644 til, half the side of the 
corresponding square is 4I2 til. In order to avoid the fraction, both num- 
bers were turned into thirds, and the radius made == 393, half the side == 
3224, Finally, the diameter was taken instead of the radius, and the whole 
side of the square instead of half the side. 

To generalize this rule, it was requisite to express ]224 in terms of 
I393. One eighth of 3893 = I74}; this multiplied by 7 == l2l84. 
Difference between l2l8S{ and 224 54. Dividing 74 (Baudháyana 
takes I7%, instead of I74}, neglecting the fraction as either insignificant 
or, more likely, as inconvenient) by 29 we get G; subtracting from 6 its 
sixth part we get 5 and adding to this the eighth part of the sixth part of 
six, we get 54 


7 l à: l 
In other words: I224 == — + 335 3396 ES $2968 of 348998 





(due allowance made for the neglected 3.) 
Another simpler and less accurate rule for squaring the circle is com- 
mon to the three Sútrakárás. 
Baudhayana : 
ष्यपि वा पञ्चदश भागान्छल्वा द्वाबुरर दंषानित्या चतुर खक | 


Or else divide (the diameter) into fifteen parts and remove two; that 
(the remaining thirteen parts) is the gross side of the square, 


A'pastamba : 
मण्डलं चतुरखं चिकीर्यन्चिष्कम्भं पश्चदुश भागान्छत्वा द्वाबुरेत्तयादशाव शिष्यन्ते 
सा faa चलु रखम | 
Kátyáyana : 
मण्डलं चलुरखं चिकी पंन्विष्कष्भ पञ्च दडः भागान्छत्वा TCT BCT | A 
If we assume a circle with l5 for diameter, the area of the correspond- ~ 


ing square would, according to this rule, be I60, while the area of the circle 
is 76, 7lÁ....... 

These are the most interesting of the paribhásha-sútras. In the fol- 
| lowing I shall extract the description of three kinds of the agnichayana, of 
bs. the vakrapakshas yenachiti, as given by A'pastamba ; of the sárarathachakra- J 
— biti and of the s'masánachiti. The two latter aro described by Baudbá- 

yana only. I select these three chitis, because the first of them was, as it — — 
: i most in use, and because some particular skill was required for — i 
ra construction of the agnikshetra of the two latter chitis, 3 
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The vakrapaksha s'yena itself could be constructed in different forms. 
Two forms are described by Baudháyana, two by A'pastamba. And as two 
different prastáras were necessary for each chiti, we have altogether eight 
different prastáras for the vakrapaksha s'yena, each of them consisting of 
two hundred bricks. The following extract contains A'pastamba's rules for 
the first kind of the vakrapaksha s“yena. 

(Description and diagrams of all the other kinds will be given in the* Pag- 
dit. A sketch of one prastára of the second kind of the s'yenachit is to be 
found in Burnell's Catalogue; it is, as we are informed there, taken from 
an agni actually constructed and used, There is, however, an error in the 
reference to the sútra according to which it is said to be constructed, this 
sútra not being Baudháyana's, but A'pastamba's, patala VI.) 


mafa feat gaara इति विज्ञायते i 
He who wishes for heaven, may construct the altar shaped like a fal- 
con; this is the tradition. 
यक्रपचो व्यस्तपुच्छा भ३लि | 
His wings are bent and his tail spread out. : 
Termes Via पुरस्तात्प्रत्यड्डदूइलि | 


On the west side the wings are to be drawn towards the east, on the 
east side towards the west. 


एवमिय fe बयसां मध्ये पच्चनिश्वामे भवतीति विज्ञायते। 

For such is the curvature of the wings in the middle of the birds, says 
the tradition. 

wrarafg: सारल्जिप्रादेशः सप्नविषः संपद्यते प्रादेशं चतु्थेमात्मन द्चतुभे।गीया दाटे 
«ret fera: शिर इतरत्पचयेजिभजेत्‌ i 

Of the whole area covered by the sevenfold agni with aratni and prá- 
des'a take the prádes'a, the fourth part of the Átman (body without head, 
wings, and tail) and eight quarter bricks; of those latter, six fo rm the head 
of the falcon ; the remainder is to be divided between the two wings. 


This sútra determines what portions of the legitimate area of the agni 
have to be allotted to the different parts of the falcon construction. The 


whole area of the saptavidha agni is seven purushas with the addition of the 


two aratnis on the wings and the prides’a of the tail, altogether 73 purushas, 


Now the fourth part of the átman (of the primitive s'yennchiti) = one 
purusha and the prades‘a, í. e, an oblong of 20 añgulis by 8 afigulis = 


purusha and eigl ^ í bricks the side of 
y's square purusha and eight quarter bricks, (i. e., square ricks 
which is equal to the fourth part of a purusha == 30 aügulis, so that they 
cover together an area of } square purusha) are given to the wings in addi- 
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tion to the area which they cover in the primitive agni, only they have to cede 
in their turn three of the eight quarter bricks, which are employed for the 
formation of the head. The original area of both wings together being 28 
purushas, their increased area amounts to 22 + l}—yr==3if square 
purushas, for one wing to l2§ square purushas, 

अधेदशमा aga चतुभागोना पच्चाबामः | 

Nine and a half aratnis ( == 238 afigulis) and three quarters of an añ- 
guli are the length of the wing. 

The breadth of the wing is the same as in the primitive s'yena, í. e., 
== one purusha == ल्‍20 afigulis. Dividing the area of the wing mentioned 
above by the breadth we get the length. Up to this, the wing has the shape ^ 
of a regular oblong ; the following rules show how to produce the curvature. 


द्विपुदधा£ रव्जुमुभयतः giant करोति सध्ये लचणम i 


Make ties at both ends of a cord of two purushas length and a mark 
in its middle. 
पच्चस्थापरयोः Seren नियम्य weer प्राचोनमायच्छेदेवं पुरस्तात्स निषामः। M 
Having fastened the two ends of the cord at the two western corners 
of the oblong forming the wing, take it by the mark and stretch it towards 
the east; the same is to be done on the eastern side (í. e., the. cord is fast- 
ened at the two east corners and stretched towards the east). "This is the 
curvature of the wings. 
By stretching the cord, fastened at the west corners, a triangle is form- - 
ed by the west side of the oblong and the two halves of the cord, and this 
- triangle has to be taken away from the area of the wing. In its stead the 
triangle formed, when the cord is stretehed from the eastern corners, is added 
to the wing. 
VHEDWED we! area: | 
Thereby the northern wing is explained. 
The curvature is brought about in the same way. * 
आत्म द्िपुरुषायामे।:ध्यर्षेपु Ware: । 
The átman is two purushas long, one and a half purushas broad. * | 
'l'his is not the final area of the átman, as we shall see further on; but 
ü an oblong of the stated dimensions has to be constructed and by cutting 
"ie pieces from it we get the area we want. 
ET, पुज्कऽधे पुर षब्यासरं पुरुषं प्रतीचौनमा५चछत्‌ ! | m. 
FE Le At the place of the tail stretch a purusha towards the west, with the. E- 
* breadth of half a purusha. «t pg ően . M 
— — phat means: construct an oblong, measuring one purusha from the — 
eask to the west, half a purusha from the north to the south, — — = 
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तस्य fag तावच्णया ववस्तिखेद्यथाधेपु urn श्यात्‌ | 

To the south and to the north of this oblong, construct two other 
oblongs like it, and dividing them by their diagonals remove their halves, #0 
that half a purusha remains as breadth at the jointure of átman and tail. 

The result is the form of the tail which we see in the diagram. 


शिरस्पर्षपुरुषण चतुरखं wer iem: aca mafia दक्चिात्तरयो निपात।येस्‌ 
At the place of the head a square is to be made with half a purusha, 
and from the middle of its cast side cords are to be stretched to the middle 
of the northern and the southern side. 
The triangles cut off by these cords are to be taken away from the area 
of the head, 


अप्ययान्त्रति जेष्य/सानपचब्छिन्दात | 

Then the four corners of the átman are cut off in the direction towards 
the joining lines, "This finishes the measurement of the s'yena. Its four 
corners are cut off by-four cords connecting the ends of the lines in which 
the átman and the wings touch each other with the ends of the lines in 
which head and tail are joined to the átman. 

A'pastamba now proceeds to the rules for the different sorts of bricks 
required for the construction of the agni on the agnikshetra. 

करणां प॒रथस्य पद्चमायाभ£ VEITU यथाल्ामनलं ल ह्‌ प्रद्यर मू । 

One class of bricks has the length of the fifth of a purusha, the breadth 
of a sixth, bent in such a way as to fit (the place in which they are to be 
employed). This is the first class. 

By “nata, bent” the sútrakára means to indicate that the sides of the 
brick do not form right angles. The shape of the brick is rhomboidical, the 
angles, which the sides form with each other, are the same which the wings 
of the s&'yena form with the body. (See the diagrams of the two layers of 
this chiti IL and 22, in which the bricks are marked with numbers.) 


az प्राचीस£छिले az दितीयम्‌। 

Two of those bricks joined with their long side form the second class, 

These are the bricks used in the second layer at the point where the 
curvature of the wings takes place. 

प्रथमस्य पघदभागमछमभागेन वर्धयेद्द्याथोरनलेन THAT | 

Increase that side of the first description which has the length of the 
sixth of a purusha, by the eighth part of a purusha which is bent in such 
a way as to fit in its proper place; this is the third class. 

These are the bricks employed in the second layer, at the place where 
átman and wings join, They consist of two parts ; the one part equal to a 
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brick of the first class lies in the wing; the second part, an oblong of 24 D 
angulis by l5 aügulis, lies in the átman, 
चलुभागीयाध्य्धा gaur FURAR T 
From a brick of which the area exceeds by a half the area of that brick 
the side of which is the fourth part of a purusha (this latter would be 30 
ang. by 30 afig., the increased brick is 45 ang. by 30 aiig.), and divide 
that part of it which is equal to the brick, the side of which is equal to the 
fourth part of a purusha, by its diagonal (removing half of it). This is the 
fourth class. 
: We get a trapezium, the sides of which are equal to l5 aüg., 30 aiig., y 


45 afig. and, in the language of the sütras, to the savis'esha of 30 ( == 
a“ 3500) ; they would have put this last side equal to 4236 angulis and * 
very likely have expressed the fraction as l4 tilas. a 


«puru पञ्चमम्‌ | 
Bricks which are equal to the half of those of which the side is the 
fourth of a purusha, form the fifth class.  Oblongs of 30 ang. by I5 afig. $ 
Ek YEH | . 
The division of the above bricks by the diagonal produces bricks of the 
sixth class. 
Rectangular triangles (the sides: 80 afig., I5 afig., 4/ II25.) 
पुरुषस्य पञ्चसभागं द्शभागव्यासं प्रतोचोनमायच्छफ्तस्थ A aTa- 
era wfermmiqcur geli तत्स प्नमम्‌ | 
Draw an oblong the length of which from the east to the west is the 
fifth part of a purusha ( sz 24 aügulis) and the breadth the tenth part 
(I2 afig.); to the north and the south of this oblong draw two other 
oblongs, and divide those by the diagonals dividing their south-western 
corners, This is the seventh class. 
We get the rhomboidical bricks employed in the second layer on both 
sides of the tail, "Two of their sides are — 24 aüg., the two others — 
w 720. — 
एवमन्यच्दुत्तरमुत्तरस्याः कोट्या अआ्ति्वत्ञदटमभ | ; 
In the same way another description of bricks is formed ; only this 
time the oblong on the north side has to be divided by the (other) diagonal 
which divides the northern (north-western) corner. This is the eighth class. 
Result: the trapeziums employed in the middle of the tail in the 
second layer. — — 2 
| ga by dividin brick the 
* ‘he ninth description of bricks is got by dividing a square brick mone: e y 
i side — a is e * to the fourth part of a purusha, by both diagonals | n 
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Therewith the dimensions of all required bricks are detailed ; it remains 
to show how the area of the s'yena is to be covered with them. 


जपधाने ufu: ufu: quar gaa उर्दोचीचपदध्यात | 


When placing the bricks we have to put down sixty of the firat kind 
in each wing, turned towards the north. 


q चहपाअयेरण्टाव्टा uu: | 
On both sides of the tail eight of the sixth description. 
तिखाऽपे तन एकां लत स्तिख लत एकाम । 


Three of them in the top (i, e., in each of the two western corners of 
the tail), then one (to the east of the three), then again three, then again 


one. 


en = 

पुच्छाप्यथे चतुच्या विशये | 

At the place where the tail is joined to the body, two bricks of the 
fourth description are placed, so as to lie partly in the body, partly in the 
tail, (They are composed of a triangle and an oblong; the triangle be- 
longs to the body, the oblong to the tail). 

तयाः पद्मात्पश्चम्धावनी कस £ चिते 

To the west of these two, bricks of the fifth kind are placed touching 
each other with their faces (their short sides). 

They touch each other, says one of the commentators, with their faces, 
like two fighting rams. 

wa दश चतुथ्येः | 

Ten bricks of the fourth kind cover the remainder of the tail. 

Sra सेषु wu प्राचोः प्रतीची । 

In the four corners of the átman eight bricks of the fourth description 
are placed, turned towards the east and towards the west. 

wa च पडवि£ शत्तिरटो wupueu: wm: |i 

In the remainder of the atman are to be placed twenty-six of the fourth 
class, eight of the sixth, four of the fifth. 

शिरसि agan (usta | 

In the head two bricks of the fourth kind, situated partly in the átman, 

FÖTU पुरस्तात्प्राच्यावेष द्विशतः प्रस्तारः । 

To the east of those, two of the fourth kind turned towards the east. 
These altogether form one layer of two hundred bricks. 

The rules for the second layer follow. 

safn रे पक्ष पञ्च निणासये।दिंतीय।ः | 

In the second layer place five bricks of the second kind in both wings 
on the place of curvature. — — 


II 
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'प्ययये ख वृतो या '्यात्ानस छभ।गे। पेला? | 

And bricks of the third kind stretching into the átman with that part, 
one side of which is an eighth purusha, are to be placed on the two lines in 
which the wings are joined to the átman. 

शेषे guru: प्राचीः | 

In the remaining part of each wing forty-five bricks of the first class 
are to be placed, turned towards the east. 

Twenty-five in the southern half of the southern wing, twenty in its 
northern half; twenty-five in the northern half of the northern wing, twenty 
in its southern half. 

पुच्छस्य पाअंथा: पञ्च SHAE । 

Five bricks of the seventh class are to be placed on the northern side 
of the tail and five on its southern side. 

{इती या चतु थ्यी खान्यतरतः प्रतिस चितामेकेकाम्‌ । 

At the side of the second (of the above mentioned bricks) on one side 
(of the tail), and at the side of the fourth on the other side, one brick of the 
seventh class is to be placed. 

शेषे agug: | 

In the remaining part of the tail thirteen bricks of the eighth class are 
to be placed. á 

Sra ey चारो चलुय्या दक्षिणा उदीची ख | 

In the four corners of the átman place eight bricks of the fourth kind, 
turned towards the south and the north. 

we fag शका पञ्चमी | 

In the remaining part of the átman twenty bricks of the fourth kind, 
thirty of the sixth and one of the fifth, are to be placed. 


facts चतुय्या Aare पुरस्ताचचतखो नवम्यः । 

Two of the fourth kind are to be placed in the head, and to the east of. 
those four of the ninth kind. — 

vu fana: प्रस्तारः | 

This gives again a layer of two hundred bricks, 

arai चिनुयाआावतः प्रस्तारा Paste | 

By turns the layers are to be constructed as many as we may wish to 

The third layer is equal to the first, the fourth to the second, the fifth — 

again to the first, and so on. p 
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पुयषाधोात्पत्चा UT कारदेन्मानाथाः । 

With the fifteenth part of half a purusha square bricks are made; they 
are used for measuring (only for the measurement of the area of the súra- 
rathachakrachit, not for the construction of the agni). 

A square is made equal to half a square purusha and its fifteenth part 
taken; then brieks are made, equal to this fifteenth part, 

arai € शते vafat nfa सार लिप्रादेशः gafn: werqu i 

Two hundred and twenty-five of these bricks constitute the sevenfold 
agni together with aratni and prádes'a. 

The sevenfold agni with aratni and prádes'a means, as mentioned above, 

: the agni the area of which is equal to seven and a half square purushas. As 
fifteen of the bricks mentioned in the first sütra make half a square 
purusha, seven and a half purushas require two hundred and twenty-five. 


meg fegrað त्‌ i 
To these (two hundred and twenty-five bricks) sixty-four more are to 


be added, 
We get thereby altogether two hundred and eighty-nine bricks. 


afa: चतुरखं wife i 
With these bricks a square is to be formed. 


तस्य योडशेशका पाओमानी wafa i 
The side of the square comprises sixteen bricks. 


qafat शंदलिशिप्यस्त। ° 

Thirty-three bricks still remain. 

ज्ञाभिरस्तात्सवेतः परिचिनुयाल्‌ | 

These are to be placed on all sides round the borders (of the square; 
í. e, according to the commentary, on the north side and cast side of the 

uare). 

Thereby all 289 bricks are arranged in a square, the side of which is 
foffned by seventeen bricks. It is strange that we are not directed to con- 
struct the whole square at once, but are told to form at first a square out 
of 256 bricks and then to place the remaining 33 bricks around it, I have 
to propose only the following explanation. The commentator describing 
the whole procedure tells us to form at first in the middle of the agnikshetra 
a small square with four bricks, then to increase this square into a larger 
one, of nine bricks, by adding five bricks, to increase this square in its turn 
into a larger one of sixteen, and so on. While we place the additional bricks 
á. by turns on the north and east side and on the south and west side of the 
E initial square of four bricks, the growing square loses and regains by turns 
its situation right in the centre of the agnikshetra; it loses it when it is 
. increased for the first time, regains it when increased for the second time, 
P. & mi 
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loses it again when increased for the third time, and so on. When it is increas- 
ed for the fourteenth time or, to put it in another way, when 256 bricks 
have been laid down, the centre of the square coincides again with the cen- 
tre of the agnikshetra, and it is again displaced from there when thirty-three 
bricks more are added on the north and east side, and the whole square is 
composed of 289 bricks, The whole agni was therefore slightly displaced, 
and for this reason perhaps Baudhayana preferred not to call it a real 
chaturas’ra, but a figure made out of a chaturasra of 256 bricks with the 
addition of 38 bricks. There is reason for wonder that the displacement of 
the agni was not remedied in some way ; it would have been a very casy 
matter, 


नाभिः aren, मध्याः | 

The sixteen middle bricks form the nave of the wheel. 

We must remember that the bricks mentioned here are only used for 
measuring out the agnikshetra, and consequently understand by the sixteen 
middle bricks the area covered by them. In order to cut a square of the 
required size out of the centre of the large square, the commentator directs 
us to fix poles in the centre of the four bricks forming the corners of the 
square of twenty-five bricks situated in the middle of the large square and 
to join these four poles by cords ; the area included by these cords is equal 
to that of sixteen bricks, 

चतुःषष्टिरराथ्व॒तुःषष्टिवेदिः | 

Sixty-four bricks form the spokes of the wheel, sixty-four the vedi. 

Out of the entire square of 289 bricks another square has to be cut 
out, containing the area for the spokes and for the void spaces between the 
spokes. This square would be equal to the area occupied by l44 bricks, 
but we have to deduct from that the l6 bricks in the centre which consti- 
tute the nave. Thus 28 bricks are divided equally between spokes and 
interstices. The required square is cut out by poles being fixed in the 
centre of the four bricks which form the corners of the square of I3 X, 3 
bricks and by joining the four poles with cords, 

afa: wat | 

The remaining bricks form the felloe of the wheel.— One hundred and 
forty-four bricks having been employed for nave and spokes, one hundred 
and forty-five remain for the felloe. The measurement of the agnikshetra 
being finished therewith, the bricks used for measuring are no longer want= 
ed, As result of the described proceeding we have three squares, the largest 
of which encloses the two smaller ones, The smallest, situated in the centre, 
is meant for the nave; the two larger ones mark the interior and exterior 

; felloe. It remains to turn these three squares into circles. 
नाभिमन्ततः fagi 
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. The nave is to be circumscribed at its borders with a circle, í. e. the 
square forming the nave is to be turned into a circle. This was of course 
executed according to the general rule which has been discussed above. 

मेंसिसन्ततलान्तर परिल्हिए्य | 

After having likewise turned into circles the squares, marking the outer 
and inner edge of the felloe— 

नेमिनाभ्योरस्तराल्तं दावि£ शघा विभज्य विपयासं भागानुडरेल्‌ | 

One divides the area lying between felloe and nave into thirty-two parts, 
and takes out the second, fourth, sixth, &e., parts. 

That means: the second, &c., parts are excluded from the agnikshetra 
and not to be covered with bricks. 

एवमावाप Sear wala | 

In this manner the added part (i, e., the sixty-four bricks by which 
the square of 289 bricks exceeded the legitimate area of the saptavidha agni) 


. is removed again. 


By following all the preceding directions we get indeed a wheel, the 
area of which (with exelusion of the interstices between the spokes) is equal 
to that of the saptavidha agni; of course, we have to make the necessary 
allowance for the inevitable error introduced by the square having to be 
turned into a circle, It remains to retrace the steps by which Baudhayana 
succeeded in rendering the area of the sárarathachakra pretty well equal to 
that of the chaturasra s'yena. 

A look at the diagram of the sárarathachakraehit shows at once that 
one preliminary question must first be settled, the question what the 
relative size of the wheel's different parts was to be, As far as we can see, 
there was no fixed rule regarding this matter, and wheels of various shapes 
might therefore pave been adopted. Baudháyana does mot state at the 
outset what the shape of his wheel will be, but from the result of his rules 


"we may conclude his intention. The entire square—or the entire circle into 


which the square is turned— comprises 289 bricks, or simpler 289 parts, of 
which L45 form the felloe, the remaining Lh+ the spokes, interstices, and the 
nave. It appears therefore probable that Baudháyana's intention was to 
allot to the felloe an area equal to that of spokes, &e., together. The reason 
why the two parts were not made exaetly equal will appear from the fol- 
lowing. | 

The task was, in the first place, to draw two squares—representing the 
outer and the inner edge of the felloe—the area of one of which was the 
double of the area of the other. For this purpose Baudháyana made use 


of his *savis'esha," d. e, of the rule teaching that the square of I6 43 is 


‘almost equal to double the square of l2; only he substituted here, in order 


to facilitate the operatic 7 to l683. ` : began by drawing 
to facilitate the operation, I7 to l6 $3. Accordingly, he began 

a square the area of which amounted to seven and a half square purushas, 
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divided it into 289 parts, by dividing its side into l7 parts, and drew in the 
centre of this square another one comprising l44 such parts (by the 
method described above). To these two squares representing the outer and 
inner edges of the felloe a third one, marking the area of the nave, had to 
be added. For this purpose from the square of l+ parts a small square 
of l6 parts, amounting to the eighth part of the whole, was cut out. Lastly, 
of the I25S parts left for the space between nave and felloe, 64 were removed, 
so that 64 were left for the sixteen spokes. 

Now by removing 64 parts, the agnikshetra was unduly reduced ; it 
had to contain 289 parts, and it only contained 225. This deficiency had 
of course to be made up in some way, and the way how to do that was not 
very difficult to find. Sixty-four of two hundred and eighty-nine parts 
were lost in the act of cutting out the interstices of the spokes, therefore 
the area of the initial square had to be such that it would be equal to 7j 
square purushas after having been diminished by yg. Accordingly, the 
square equal to 74 purushas had not to be divided into 289 parts, but into 
225 parts, and 64 parts had to be added moreover, so that the loss of these 
64 parts reduced the agnikshetra just to the right size. 

Hence Baudháyana's rules to make bricks equal to the two hundred 
and twenty-fifth part of the agni, to add sixty-four such bricks, &c. 

The rules now following teach how to cover the kshetra of the sára- 
rathachakra with two hundred bricks. 

wiWcwquufe ng मध्ये घरिछपषेत्‌ । 

Having divided the felloe into sixty-four parts and having drawn the 
separating lines, a circle is to be deseribed in the middle (of the felloe). 

ला ern auð भवन्ति | 

Thus we get one hundred and twenty-cight (bricks placed in the felloe), 

worst agar विभज्ञत्‌ | 

Every spoke is to be divided into four parts. We get therefore sixty- 
four bricks in all spokes together. 

जामभिमछथा fanna, । " 

The nave is to be divided into eight parts (by radii). ^ 

wu TYR? प्रस्तारः | P 
This is the first layer. zt 
Again, in order to avoid the “ bheda"', a different division of the agni- : 

kshetra had to be adopted for the second layer. - 










x "Tn the second layer a circle is to be described in the nave at the dis- 
tance of a quarter from the edge. p 
fi | J JS | 
In the same manner a circle is to be described in the felloe at the dis- 
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नेमिमन्तरलद्यतुः पणि wer wafer | 


After having divided the felloe at its inner edge into sixty-four parta, 
draw the dividing lines. 

wawi पञ्चधा विभाग आ्ापरिकर्षणयेः | 

The spokes are divided into five parts, each up to the two circles (in 
nemi and nábhi). That means: the area of a spoke is considered to extend 
into the felloe and the nave up to the two circles which had been drawn in 
them at the distance of a quarter from the edge, and this whole area is 
divided into five parts. 

नेम्थामन्तरान्तेषु TTI 

Two bricks are placed in each of the interstices in the nemi (the inter- 

^ stices between the spokes), 
नाभ्यन्तरा स्लेष्वेके का म्‌ | 

And one brick in the interstices in the nave. 

यच्छेषं a fanst | 

The remainder of the nave is to be divided into eight parts. 

स एप पेडशकरणः HTTT रथचक्रचित्‌ ' 

This is the construction in the shape of a wheel with spokes, which 
requires altogether sixteen different kinds of bricks, 

As remarked above, the third and fifth layers are to be made equal to 

प्र the first, the fourth to the second, 

I lastly extract the chapter treating of the s'mas'ánachit. It is not 
easy to say what would be the correct definition of a s'mas'ána in the sense 
in which it is used in the sulvasútra ; it seems to be a construction on 
which the dead body was placed, perhaps the pile on which it was burnt. 
There is, however, no doubt about the form of the chiti, which will appear 
clear enough from the diagram. Vide Diagrams ]6, L7, IS. 

छा mað चिन्वीतेति जिज्ञायले | सरवेमदि चलृरखान्पस्द्शभामान्कत्ना ॥ 

“ He may construct the s'mas'ánachiti", such is the tradition. Having 
divided the whole agni into fifteen squares. 

The area of the agni, 7} == * square purushas, divided in this manner, 


= yields fifteen squares, of one half square purusha each. 
तेवामाख्यालमुपश्ानम्‌ | 
4 The arrangement of these fifteen squares has already been taught. 













As the commentator explains, the subject has been treated in a pre- 
vious portion of Baudbáyana's kalpasátra, from which he quotes the follow- 


ing: 
— ur लं fetta u: कासयेत पिछल्लेक ऋधुयामिति wa प्रारूः पुरुषाक्तयः पुरः 
úr सो दे स आत्मा। 
| He who wishes for prosperity in the world of the fathers, may —— 
the s"mas'ánachiti, Six purushas are the length of the prachi , three 


“the length of the eastern side, two the length of the western side. 
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Purusha means here not the ordinary purusha, but the measure of the 
side of one of the fifteen squares into which the agni has been divided. The 
form of the chiti is that of n trapezium (as the sütras would call it: an 
oblong shorter on one side), the east side of which is equal to three. reduced 
purushas, &oc. 


The area of this trapozium is consequently equal to 74 square puru- 
shas, 
This area has now to be divided into two hundred parts. 


fa agi aga पूर्वस्थः aca cwüruE प्रत्यात्ति- 
ख्यान्ता बड रत्‌ | 


With three of these parts construct an oblong of the breadth of one 
part (an oblong of which one side is equal to three times the side of one of 
the fifteen squares, and the other equal to one time the side), draw from the 
middle of the east side of this oblong lines to the two west corners, and cut 
off the two side pieces. 

After the removal of these two pieces, there remains a praüga, an acut- 
angular equilateral triangle. 

लस्य away विभागः | 

This triangle is divided into ten parts. 

For the details of this division, we must consult the commentator ; 

AQ प्रजगस्थ प्रखझमाकारा उभवतःप्रजमाकारा इछ्का यथा भवन्ति लथा दशधा 
चिभागः | अन्यथा विभाग करपावहुत्व॑ स्थास । waa विभागः । प्र७गश्थ्वनीक saaTi 
iw fama war चतुरे! विभागान्छत्वा प्रडगपा्ंयोरपि aa रत्वा शव्वनीकप्रथ स~ 
विक्ादारभ्ये तरपार्यप्रथम चिं प्रत्यास्तिखेत्‌ ev द्वितोयविन्हादारभ्य प।्द्धिती यम्‌ í 
एवं रती ्याचकादारभ्य तथा वतीयम। लशा वतीयचिकादारभ्य इतरपाञेप्रथभ चिन 
प्रत्यास्तिखेत्‌ | एवसितरयाः va Í प्रजयाकाराखतख इ एकाः | ततः 
fea उभयलःप्रजगाळतसखः। RATE तंत एका चुबुकान्त।। एवं TEN 
qaa: cea: | एवं दशे छके कस्स्रिन्त्रजगं भवन्ति | | 


The division of this triangle is to be made in such a way as to produce. 


bricks of the shape of triangles and double triangles (two triangles joined 
with their bases). If we adopted another division, we should get different 
classes of bricks. (The sátras always study the greatest shortness in their 
expressions and say in this case only: the division is into ten parts, Now, 
the commentator remarks, this can only mean: into ten triangles and 
double triangles ; for if we divide the large triangle in any other manner, 
the eight parts would be of different shape, and then the —— would 
have been bound to give rules for manufacturing bricks of these ferent 
shapes). The division of the triangle is effected in the following manner, 
‘We make on 
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triangle turned round, so thatthe base is uppermost—representing the broad 
t: €,, upper part and the top the chin, chubuka) three marks at equal dis- 
tances from each other (thus dividing it into four parts). Having divided 
the two other sides of the triangle in the same way, we begin by drawing 
a line from the first mark on the base to the first mark on the nearer of the 
two other sides. Then a line is drawn joining the second mark on the 
base with the second mark on the side, and a third line joining the third 
mark on the base with the third mark onthe side. After that, a line is drawn 
joining the third mark on the base with the first mark on the third side of 
, the triangle. The same is done with the other marks. By this division 
we get four triangular bricks standing on the base of the large triangle; 
over these we have three double-triangular bricks; then two double-trian- 
gles; then one double triangle in the ‘chin’ of the large triangle. Alto- 
gether six double triangles and four triangles. "Thus we have ten bricks 
in one of the large triangles. 

तानि faz afa: खव।$द्मिः संपद्यते | 

Twenty such (large triangles as described in the last sútra but one) 
. form the whole agni. 

One of these triangles is the half of an oblong, the area of which is 
equal to the tenth part of the whole agni. 

The arrangement of these twenty large triangles, every one of which 
is subdivided into ten praiigas and ubhayatahpratigas, may be seen in the 
sketch of the first layer of the s‘mas‘anachiti, and I omit therefore the 
detailed description given by the commentator. 

Baudháyana proceeds to the rules for the second layer. 


अआपर स्छिन्प्र्ञारे जरं मध्यऽन्‌चोनं विभजत | 

For the second layer we divide one triangle lengthways (bisecting the 
base by a perpendicalar from the top). 

Here again we depend on the commentary for explanation. 

qiga मागत्रराणव्याथानि पडभागप्रमाणाथतानि पञ्च मधहाप्रझमालनि शेरते। 


तच प्रत्यगग्माणि भीणि प्रागग्रे द्वे Ani www] प्रजगदयमिद afara) wa- 

| चौनमिलि प्रउगबिशषणम | पडभ.गायतमित्यथः | दक्षिणतः प्रत्यगप्रस्थितप्रज गमब्ये 

/. भागप्रमाणध्य्वनी कमध्य दा रभ्यापश्िमसस्छकम | एयमत्तरस्म्रिन्नपि gw स्थितं 
20 fessi | 

In the whole agnikshetra (of the s'mas'ánachiti) there are five triangles, 

the height of which is equal to the measure of six parts (to six times the 

side of the fifteenth part of the agnikshetra), and the base of which is equal 

—  — to one such part (the area of one such triangle is yy of the agnikshetra, 

therefore all five — the whole agnikshetra, 74 square purushas). (If we 

a divide the agni into these five triangles), the top of three among them is 
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turned towards the west, that of two towards the east. Two of these five 
triangles are meant in the sútra (only two come really into question, as we 
shall see further on). By * lengthways" a modification of the triangle is 
to be understood ; the meaning is a triangle of six parts" height. (And this 
triangle is to be got in the following way). On the south side of the agni 
8 line is to be drawn through the middle of the triangle situated there, the 
top of which is turned towards the west ; this line reaches from the middle 
of the base the measure of which is one part to the top of the triangle. In 
the same way the triangle on the north side of the agni is to be divided. 


The result is the two long rectangular triangles on the north and 
south sides of the second layer of the s'mas'ánachiti, 


aw ugyi faw: । 

This triangle is divided into six parts. 

Commentary: भ्रत्यगप्र षडभागायलं segð लियंक far faudal तज 
quum] पर्वोतयड्यान्यां समान्‍्तराल्ले दे fee mer ungrar 
Sit uwentfeus । एवं द्विती यचिकज्लादूारभ्य । wc मध्यसखण्ड्स्य पूचान्तमध्य [द्‌ारभ्या- 
ज्वेनापरास्ताणिखेत | एवं विभक्ते प्रथमे खण्डे awa अधप्रउमाकारा एकेएका | 
MYR इ दीं चतुर खे | मध्यमखणडस् वाचयत एका भ्रउ्गार्था अन्तरत एका दीोधेचतुरखा। 
SUC भागः प्रजगाधेकूप एय । एवं wee) विभाग: | एवमुत्तरतः | 

The diagram of the second layer, in which the two triangles are divided 


in the manner described above, renders a translation of the commentator's 
words unnecessary. 


जे दे पाअंयेणपदध्याल | | . 
These two (large triangles, divided into six parts each) are to be placed 
on both sides (of the second layer). 


In the following sütras those bricks are described which fill the space 
between the two triangles. 


भागल्हतीयाचामाग्वतुर्थयासाः कार थेत | 
Bricks are to be made as long as the third part (of the side of one of 


the fifteen squares which compose the agnikshetra), and as broad as the 
fourth part. 

तासामध्यास्तिर्यग्भेद्‌ाः i 

And other bricks equal to one half of the bricks of the first class, pro- 
duced by dividing the latter by a horizontal line. | 

ता ऋन्तयारपचाय wrwafucewalw प्राचीभिः प्रच्छ।द्येत्‌ | 
Having put bricks of the second class on the east and west end of the 
agni, the remaining space is to be covered with the large bricks of the first 


the east end and eight on the west end. "The space left empty between 
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these two rows requires I7 X 8 sz I36 bribatí bricks. Now, summing 
up all bricks employed we get (I) I36 brihatyas (2) l6 ardhyás (3) twelve 
bricks in tho two triangles on the north and south side together. Sum: 
l64 bricks. 

But we want, according to the general rule, 200 bricks, and therefore 
the following sutra. 

wu एका मिः "ut qu | 

Finally the number is to be made full with ardhya-bricks. 

That means: thirty-six brihatyas are taken out, and seventy-two 
ardhyás put in their places. The sketch of the layer in question shows 
where this had to be done, 

So far the rules for the s'mas'ánachiti resemble those for the other 
chitis, but the following sútras refer to an interesting peculiarity. I give 
at first a passage from a previous part of Baudbáyana's Kalpasútra, quoted 
by the commentator. 

we माचा यदि प्रीवदष्नं परस्ताञ्चाभिद्घ्नं पद्यात्‌। यदि नाभिदघ्नं पृरस्ताज्जानु-- 
aw wur) यदि MATH पुरस्ताद््‌गुलूफद्ञ्जं Gu) यदि REKA एरष्तात्समं भूमेः 
qual स एप parafa feiran a | 

When its measure is such as to reach up to the neck on the east side, 
it reaches up to the navel on the west side ; when it reaches up to the navel 
on the east side, it reaches up to the knee on the west side ; when it reaches 
up to the knee on the east side, it reaches up to the ankle on the west «ide; 
when it reaches up to the ankle on the east side, it is on a level with the 
ground on the west side. Such is the s'mas'ánachiti of him who desires the 
world of the fathers. 

We see from these words that, contrary to the general rule which pre- 
scribed a perfectly horizontal surface for the chitis, the símas'ánachit had 
to be higher at its east end than at its west end. The commentator adds: 
hastiprishthavach chinviteti: the chiti is to be constructed so as to resemble 
the back of an elephant which is sloping down towards a person viewing 
the animal from behind. ‘This peculiar shape of the s'mas'ánaehiti required 
consequently a set of rules for preserving, notwithstanding the different 
height, the same cubic content of the whole mass of bricks. 

sá: पञ्चमेन guga | 

The height of the agni is to be increased by one fifth. 

— The height of the agni, when constructed for the first time and in five 
layers, is—as mentioned above—one júnu == 32 afigulis; when constructed 
for the second time and in ten layers, it is the double, and it is three times 
as much when, in the third construction, the number of layers amounts to 


A 


fifteen. A fifth of the usual height has to be added to the height of the 
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"DU Wur व्थिज्य दयेभेगयेयतुर्थेन नवमेन वा चतर्द शेन Gear कारयेत । 
Divide all this—the height inclusive the added fifth part—into three 
parts, and make bricks with the fourth or the ninth or the fourteenth part 
of two of these three parts. 

With the fourth for the agni of five layers, with the ninth for the agni 
das'achitika, with the fifteenth for the panehadas'achitika. 

_ ताभिद्धतखा या नव या चतुदंश चा चिलोरुपधाय शेषमवाश्यमच्छ यापच्च्छन्द्य।द्‌ धे- 

HETH | 

Having constructed with these bricks either four or nine or fifteen 
loyers, the remaining part of the height (amounting to one third) is to be 
divided in a downward direction by the diagonal and half of it to be remov- œ 
ed. 

That means; the fifth layer is to be constructed with bricks the 
height of which is equal to the third part of the whole height; and then 
half of the whole layer is to be cut off following the direction of the diago- 
nal of the northern and southern side. In this way the cubie content of 
the whole chiti comes out right. Increasing the height of the agni of five 
layers by its fifth part, we get 32 + 6$ = 35$ afigulis. This divided 
by three and the quotient multiplied by two, gives 253. The fourth part 
of this, 6$ afigulis is the height of the bricks of each of the four first 
layers. The fifth layer, before being cut in two, is 24 aügulis high; after 
the removal of its half, it has this height only on its east side, the height " 
on the west side being equal to 0. Thus its middle height is 6%, and conse- 
quently the middle height of the whole chiti = 32 afigulis. In the same 
way we get as height of the agni of ten layers 764 aügulis on the east side, 
5l on the west side, 64 angulis as middle height. The corresponding 
numbers for the panchadas'achitíka agni are ll54, 764, 96. 





Regarding the time in which the Síulvasútras may have been composed, 
it is impossible to give more accurate information than we are able to give 
about the date of the Kalpasdtras. But whatever the period may have > 
been during which Kalpasútras and S'ulvasütras were composed in the form 
we have now before us, we must keep in view that they only give a 
systematically arranged description of sacrificial rites, which had been 
practised during long preceding ages. The rules for the size of the various 
vedis, for the primitive shape and the variations of the agni, &c., are given 
í by the bráhmanas, although we cannot expect from this class of writings — | 


M explanations of the manner in which the manifold measurements and transe ——— — 


| formations had to be managed. Many of the rules, which we find now in — — 
— Baudháyana, A pastamba, and Katyáyana, expressed in the same or almost að " 


tho same words, must have formed the common property of all adhvaryus — 
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long before they were embodied in the Kalpasütras which have come down 
to us. Besides, the quaintand clumsy terminology often employed for the 
expression of very simple operations—for instance in the rules for the 
addition and subtraction of squares—is another proof for the high antiquity 
of these rules of the cord, and separates them by a wide gulf from the pro- 
ducts of later Indian science with their abstract and refined terms, 

This leads to another consideration. Clumsy and ungainly as these 
old sátras undoubtedly are, they have at least the advantage of dealing 
with geometrical operations in really geometrical terms, and are in this point 
superior to the treatment of geometrical questions which we find in the 
Lílávatí and similar works. They tell us that the diagonal of a square or 
of an oblong produces an area equal to double the area of the square or to 
the squares of the sides of the oblong—not that the square of the number of 
units into which the diagonal is divided is equal to double the square of the 
number expressing the side of the square or to the sum of the squares of 
the two numbers which represent the sides of the oblong. 

Let us see how Bháskara words the proposition about the rectangular 
triangle (instead of which the sútras speak of the square and the oblong), 
We read in the chapter on kshetravyavahára in the Lílávati the following : 

— am aru कणः | 

The square root of the sum of the squares of these (of the two shorter 
sides of a rectangular triangle) is the diagonal. 

gradan afiona के।डिः | 

'The square root of the difference of the squares of the diagonal and one 
of the short sides (called * doh") is the other short side (kotih), etc. 

It is apparent that these rules are expressed with a view to calculation, 


—" and we find indeed that Bháskara immediately proceeds to examples which 


are exercises in arithmetic, not in geometry. 
के।ट्य्रितुएयं यच TAT यच का afa: | 
कोडिं दाः कणेलः काडिश्लिभ्यां च अज्ञं यद्‌ ॥ 

A geometrical truth interests the later Indian mathematicians but in 
so far as it furnishes them with convenient examples for their arithmetical 
and algebraic rules; purely geometrical constructions, as the samása and 
nirhára of squares, described in the S'ulvasütras, find no place in their 
wri : 

ans true that the exclusively practical purpose of the S'ulvasütras 
necessitated in some way the employment of practical, that means in this 
case, geometrical terms, and it might be said that the later mathematicians 
would have employed the same methods when they had had to deal with 


the same questions. 
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But a striking proof of the contrary is given by the commentators of 
the S'ulvasütras who represent the later development of Indian mathema- 
ties. Trustworthy guides as they are in the greater number of cases, their 
tendency of sacrificing geometrical construction to numerical calculation, 
their excessive fondness, as it might be styled, of doing sums renders them 
sometimes entirely misleading. I shall illustrate this by some examples. 

As mentioned above, the area of the saptavidha agni had, at each repe- 
tition of the construction of the altar, to be increased by one square puru- 
sha. In orderto effect this increase, without changing the proportion of 
the single parts of the agni, Baudháyana gives the following rule : 

That which is different from the original form of the agni (i, ¢., that 
area which has to be added to the 74 square purushas of the primitive agni) 
is to be divided into fifteen parts, and two of these parts are to be added to 
every one of the seven square purushas of the primitive agni (the one remain- 
ing part is consequently added to the remaining half purusha); with seven 
and a half of these increased purushas, the agni has to be constructed. 

According to the commentator, we have to apply this rule in the fol- 
lowing fashion. The one square purusha, which has to be added to the 
saptavidha agni, contains I4400 square afigulis. We divide I4400 by 
fifteen, multiply the quotient by two, and add the product to IH400: result 
= I6320. These I6320 añgulis are the square content of the new increas- 
ed square purusha, and we have therefore, in order to get the required mea- 
sure of length, to extract the square root of I6320. This root indicates the 
length which had to be given to the cane used for measuring out the ashta- 
vidha agni. 

Such a proceeding is of course not countenanced > by the rules of the 
S'ulvasütras themselves, Baudháyana's method was undoubtedly the fol- 
lowing. ‘The square purusha which had to be added was divided into fifteen 
parts, either into fifteen small oblongs, by dividing one side of the square 
into three, the other into five parts or into fifteen small squares ; in the latter 
case, the panchadas‘amakarani had to be found according to the paribhásha 
rules. Two of these fifteenth parts were then combined into one ; if squares, 
by taking the dvikarani of one of them; if oblongs, by turning one of them 
into a square and then taking the d vikarapí. Lastly—following the rules 
for chaturasra-samása—the square containing the two fifteenth parts was 
added to a square purusha, and the side of the resulting square furnished 
the measure of the purusha which had to be employed for the ashtavidha 


Another example is furnished by the rules for the paitriki vedi, the 


tar used at the pitriyajna, the area of which had to be equal to the ninth 
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Now for constructing the paitriki vedi from the suuamiki vedi, Baudhá vana 
gives the following short rule 

मचावेद् स्तुतो यन सम चतुर खलता यास्तती यकरफोलि नवमस्त BRM! भवलि | 

The commentator, supplying several words, explains this sútra in the 
following way: If we make a square, the area of which is equal to 972 
square padas, its side will be equal to BL padas, 2 afigulis, and 26 tilas. 
The third part of this ( == IO padas, 5 angulis, and 3L tilas) is to be taken 
for the side of a square, the area of which will be equal to the ninth part of 
the mahávedi. 

For a proof we are directed to turn the 972 square padas into square 
tilas by multiplying 972 by 225 and then by L056, to extract the square- 
root of the result, to turn the tilas again into padas by dividing the square- 
root by 34 and then by fifteen, and finally to divide the result by three, 

In accordance with this process, the commentator translates the above 
sütra in the following manner : 

The side (“ karapi"" to be supplied) of that area (* bhümeh" to be sup- 
plied) which is made a square with the third part of the mahávedi (which 
has been itself turned into a square previously) is the tritiyakarani; the 
ninth part (of the mahávedi) is produced (by making a square with this 
tritiyakarani).— This translation is certainly wrong. In the first place, the 
word * karapi’, which the commentator supplies, could not be missed in the 
text of the sútra, In the second place, the commentator ascribes to the 
word *'tritiyakarani' a meaning which if cannot possibly have. He inter- 

| prets it as the line which is the third part (of the side of the mahávedi) ; 
but that line is called the navamakarani, as its square is equal to the ninth 
part of the area of the mahávedi, and tritiyakarani can only mean the line 
. which produces, or the square of which is the third part (of some area). 
‘To arrive at the right understanding of the sütra, we must consider by 
what method the task of constructing the paitriki vedi could be accomplish- 
ed in the shortest way. The thing was to construct a square, the area of 
which would be equal to the ninth part of another area which contained 
972 square padas, í. e., to LOS square padas. If L08 would yield an integral 
square-root, the matter would have been easy enough; but this not being 
the case, another method had to be devised. The commentator, as we have 
seen, proposes to construct a square of 972 padas, and to take the third part 
of its side ; but this method besides, as shown above, not agreeing with the 
words of the sútra, required several tedious preparatory constructions, The 
* same remark applies to the direct construction of a square of LOS padas, and 
a shorter process could therefore not but be highly weleome. Now the 
in. third part of 072 is 324, and the square-root of 324 is exactly IS; in other 
qd words, the side of a square of 324 square padas is eighteen padas, Accord- 


~ 





ingly, instead of the navamakaragi of 972, the tritiyakarani of 324 was 
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sought €! and we know from the paribhásha rules that this could be easi- 
ly managed, Accordingly, Baudháyana's rule has to be translated as fol- 
lows: The tritiyakaraní of that area which is made a square with the third 
part of the mahávedi (i. e., of a square of 324 padas) is it (viz. the side of 
a square of l08 padas); the result is the ninth part of the area (of the 
mahávedi). 

Thus we see that the pre-conceived opinion of the commentator about 
the method to be employed for the solution of the problem leads him to a 
perfectly mistaken interpretation of the sutra. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to find some terms indicating a con- 
nexion between the first rudiments of science as contained in the S'ulvasü- 
tras and its later development, So for instance the term ‘varga’. It is 
true that we should be able to account for the meaning in which it is used 
by later mathematicians—viz. that of the square of a number—without finding 
earlier indications of the manner how it came to be used in that sense. The 
origin of the term is clearly to be sought for in the graphical representation 
of a square, which was divided in as many ' vargas’, or troops of small 
squares, as the side contained units of some measure. So the square drawn 
with a side of five padas' length could be divided into five vargas, each con- 
sisting of five small squares, the side of which was one pada long. 

Nevertheless it is interesting to find this explanation of varga confirmed 
by a passage in A'pastamba. 

थायल्प्रमाषा रज्जस्तावतस्तावले। वगान्करोति । 

As many measures (units of some measure) a cord contains, so many 
troops or rows (of small squares) it produces (when a square is drawn on 
it). 

But another case is more interesting still. The word *karapí' is one 
of the most frequent mathematical terms in treatises as the Lilavati, Vija- 
ganita, ác., and there it is invariably used to denote a surd or irrational 
number; as the commentators explain it, that of which when the square- 
root is to be taken, the root does not come out exact. The square-roots of 
two, three, five, &c., are karanís. How the word came by that meaning, we 
are not told, but we are now able to explain it from the S'ulvasütras, As 


= 


we have sven above, in these it always means the side of a square, 


The connexion between the original and the derived meaning is clear 
enough. Karani meant at first the side of any square, after that possibly 
the square-root of any number. Possibly I say, for in reality the mathema- 
tical meaning of karani was restricted. It was not used to denote the 

„unre-roots of those numbers, the root of which can be exactly obtained, but 
only of those the root of which does not come out exact, of those in fact | 
the root of which can be represent exactly only in u graphical para way. It | 
was not possible to find the exact square-root of eight for nce, butit — 8 
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was possible to draw a square, the area of which was equal to cight—let us 
say—square padas, and the side of which was therefore a graphical re- 
presentation of the square-root of eight. 

But we have to go still a step further back. ‘ Karani' meant originally 
not the side of a square, but the rajjuh karani, the cord used for the mea- 
suring of a square. And thus we see that the same word which expressed 
in later times the highly abstract idea of the surd number, originally denot- 
ed a cord made of reeds which the adhvaryu stretched out between two 
wooden poles when he wanted to please the Immortals by the perfectly 
symmetrical shape of their altar. 


Contributions to the History and Geography of Bengal (Muhammadan 
Period). No. III.-B8y H. Brocumann, M. A, Calcutta Madrasah. 


(With a plate.) 


Major Raverty's copiously annotated translation of the Tabaqát i Ná- 
giri furnishes in its chapters on the Mu'izzí Sultans of Bengal a few items 


„of local interest and raises some points for discussion. First of all, as far 


as chronology is concerned, the necessity of dating back a few years the 
conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtyár Khilji* has become clear. 
Major Raverty fixes upon the year 589 H., or A. D. lI93, as the year 
when Qutbuddin established himself in Dihli. Several sources give 555 ; 
some give 587, or II9L A. D., which last date Mr. E. Thomas looks upon 
as “consistent with the best authorities." The conquest of Bengal, again, 
is referred by Major Raverty to the year 590 H. (A. D. TIDY), or one year 
after the occupation of Dihli as computed by him. A MS. history of Gaur, 
made by Munshi Syám Prasad for Major Franklin, appears also to fix upon 
590 as the year in which Bengal was conquered, because it states that tlie 
life and the reign of Lakshman Sen extended from 5L0 to 590. Mr. Tho- 


e The Burhdn í Qiii gives the spelling * Khalaj ", and the Tahrán edition of the 
Farhang gives “ Khalaj, a tribe in the desert near Sawah.” Major Raverty writes 
í Khalj', and thus follows the older Indian dictionaries as tho Ibráhími, Kashful-Inzhát, 


and Madárul-afázil; but the common Indian pronunciation of the adjectier, whether 


right or wrong, is Khilji. The coins of the Malwa kings, on which * Khilji' is made 
on ‘Khalaji’. Bat in forming adject- 
^ Bigei' from * Bagrab'. 
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mas refers the conquest of Bengal to the year 599 H., or A. D. 202.3, 
his authority being, I believe, the 747 u/-Madgir, which states that the fort 
of Kálinjar was conquered by Qutbuddin in 599, and that he afterwards 
went to the neighbouring Mahobá, where Muhammad Bakhty4r paid his 
respects and offered presents from the Bengal spoils, Major Raverty dis- 
poses of this statement of the Téj ul. Maágir by saying, “ but this certainly 
took place ten years before 599 H."* 

Major Raverty is mistaken, however, on his own authorities, when he 
asserts that the conquest of Bengal took place in 590 H., or A. D. LIÐ4. 
According to his translation of Muhammad Bakhtyár's biography and the 
Bibl. Indica text, we see— 

(Il) That Muhammad Bakhtyár appeared before Qutbuddin in Dihli, 
and was rejected by reason of his humble condition. 

According to Major Raverty, Dihli was occupied in 589; hence Mu- 
hammad Bakhtyár must have been rejected in or after 589 H. 

(2) After his rejection, Muhammad Bakhtyár goes to Badáon, where 
Hizabr gives him a fixed salary. 

(3) After some time, Muhammad Bakhtyár goes to Audh, where he 
obtains certain fiefs near the Bihar frontier. He now undertakes plunder- 
ing expeditions, which continue, according to the printed text, for one or 
two years. 

(4) He invades Southern Bihár and takes the town of Bihar, He 
then goes to Dihli, where he remains for some time at Qutb's court. 

(5) The second year after his conquest of Bihar, he sets out for Ben- 
gal, and takes Nadiyá, 

Now, how is it possible, with these five chronological particulars, that 
Muhammad Bakhtyár could have left Bibár, as Major Raverty says, in 589 
H., to invade Lakhnauti, if Qutb occupied Dibli in 589?8 It would 
indeed, be a close computation if we allowed but five years for the above 


events, í. e, if we fixed the conquest of Bengal as having taken place 
Fi in 594, or A. D. lI98 







To continue. We further find— ~ 
* Raverty’s translation of tho Tabaqát, p. 524. » 
f Ed. Bibl Indica, p. I47, L I2. Major Raverty has left this out. sn 
i Tho conquest of Bihhr, in the list of Muizzuddín Muhammad's victories, is | 








the conquest of Adwand Bih&r ( jig? 2353I), for which the printed text has * Awand Bi- — — 

hár" (jl ०३४३)... dare say tho word intended is Sils ‘High-ground Bihár,' ee ty 
.  outh Bihhr. ‘Thus a parganah of Sirkár Munger in South Bihér is called jet. 
— ds Ding Sikhbwirmh. The plain of Bihar north of the Ganges was not conquer . 


her 6 top. 550, Major ps rerty say A * | MT 
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(6) That Muhammad Bakhtyár, after the taking of Nadiyá, selects 
Lakhnautí as his capital,* brings “the different parts of that territory 
under his sway, and institutes therein, in every part, the reading of the 
khutbah, and the coining of money; and through his praiseworthy endea- 
vours, and those of his Amirs, masjids, colleges, and monasteries, were 
founded in those parts," (Raverty, p. 559.) 
(7) After some years had passed away, Muhammad Bakhtyár invades 
Tibbat 
(S) He returns discomfited, and is assassinated, immediately on his 
return, at Deokot in 602 H 
IAN The invasion of Tibbat may have taken place in GOL, as Major Raverty 
? says; but as Muhammad Bakhtyár had before been for some years engaged 
in settling his Lakhnauti territory, it is clear that Nadiyá must have been 
taken about 594 or 595, í. ¢., in A. D. IIOs or II90. Thus, on the autho- 
rity of the Tabaqát—the only authority which we possess for this period—, 
the year (599) chosen by Mr. Thomas for the conquest of Bengal is a little 
too late; but the year 590, fixed upon by Major Haverty, is impossible as 
being too early. 


y The conquest of Mahobá by Qutb and the arrival of Muhammad Bakht- 
| yüár's presents, which according to the Taj ul-Madsir and Fírishtah took 
A place in 599, involve therefore no contradiction as far as chronology ís 
R concerned. 

ést ő We may now safely assume that the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad 


Bakhtyár took place about LI98-9 A. D. 

Before proceeding to the next point, I have to make a remark on the 
name of Qutbuddin Aibak, of the Paralyzed Hand, though I had thought 
that Mr. Thomas had set this question at rest. ‘The text of the Bibl. Indica 
Edition of the Tabaqát (p. I38)—and Major Raverty's MSS. have clearly 

the same words—has the following— 
wie al ò si V. J 3 ee TA C Is mem Í e = ही 
a «ons Ne ely) hyl — 
If the editor had given more diacritical marks, he would bave written 
wm or still better SAGA: shikastagíé, with the ya d fankir, as in 
er Jamálé. The literal translation is— 
e Outwardly he had no comeliness, and his little of one hand] possessed an 
‘infirmity. For this reason they called him coal pelt [Aibak with the paralyzed 
hand]. i 



























E .. Major Raverty translates— ` 
|  .. He possessed no outward comeliness; and the little finger [of onc hand है] had a 
E * It is a curious x3 * | ‘Lakhnauti near tho Jamuná, S. W. of Sah&ran- 
, colony, | 


Afin text, Vol. L p. 525, and Atkinson's 
P. , Gua tle h. i M, 
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a ure, and on that uecount ho used to be styled fiak í Shit. [Tho powerless-finyor- 
Ud. 
In a footnote he says that the words —« 5 5! in the printed text are not 
correct and spoil the sense, 
But, firstly, * shikastagi' is an abstract noun, and does not mean 
" a fracture’, but * weakness, infirmity’; ‘a fracture’ would be the noun 
*shikast.' ^ There is no evidence that his finger was actually broken ; for 
Aibak is not called ** Aibak of the broken finger," Secondly, the words az 
dast, which Major Raverty condemns, are absolutely necessary ; for if left 
out, might refer to his little toe (b 5! sais]. Thirdly, there is no 
Persian word shil, meaning "soft, paralyzed’, and an Arabie word shal, 
meaning ‘withered’; but the Persians use the Arabic shal, or rather shall, 
‘having a withered hand’. Fourthly, Major Raverty says that ibak in 
Turkish means ‘finger’; hence *Tbak' alone cannot be the real name of 
Qutbuddin, but ‘ Zbak-i-shil'. Supposing this name to be correct, the izáfat 
must be cancelled, and the words should be inverted, ‘ shil-ibak.'f But in 
all Turkish dictionaries that I have been able to consult, ibak is stated to 
mean ‘a crest’, ‘a comb’, not ‘a finger’; nor is aibak, or ebak, given 
with the meaning ‘ finger-cut, as stated by Major Lees in the Journal of - 
the Royal Asiatic Society, but in the sense of * idol’, and the Shams-ullu- 
ghát gives the etymology 2L f, i. e, s 2, ‘Lord of the moon’. _ 
Mr. Thomas, therefore, is quite correct in looking upon Aibak as the 
á original name, and this is confirmed by mural testimony. It moreover 
| agrees with Aibak's history.  Ar,he was captured and sold, when a child, 
he must have been a heathen; for Musalmáns cannot be sold, least of all 
to a Qazi who administers justice. Hence Aibak's name must have been a 
heathenish (Turkish) name; and neither *Qutbuddín', nor * I’bak-shil’ 
which contains a rare Arabie word, can possibly have been his name. 
lf we could attach the slightest weight to the legend on Qutbuddin 
Aibak’s coinage as given by Major Raverty on p. 525 of his translation, 
| Major Raverty would be refuted by his own remarks; for in the legend 
, Qutbuddín is merely called * Aibak’, as on inscriptions and in several — 
places of the Tabaqát. I, too, have a work in my possession on the > 





* ‘Coins of the Salátín i Hind’, a modern demi-quarto Dihli lithograph, based - E 
| | en Sayyid Ahmad's Á sár ugganddid, and I dare say I have discovered 4 
* cy. e and Sore 5 meh a wash, and the state following a wash, “ : 


í. «cleanness; and many others. | छ- 
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the source of Major Raverty's information. But any one that has worked 
for six months among Indian coins, will reject the legend as unnumismatic. 
The same must be said of Major Raverty's inscription on the coinage of 
A'rám Sháh, Aibak's son.* 

The Turkish word cst di, ‘a moon’, occurs also in other names of 
Indian history; but the oldest dictionaries give the pronunciation 6. 
Thus in Ai-tigin or E’-tigin, and Ai-lititimish, the emperor “ Altamsh'', 
the shortened Indian spelling and pronunciation of whose name has been 
proved by metrical passages, inscriptions, and good MSS., to be E’ltitmish, 
Iititmish, Eltimish, and E'litmish. I look upon Major Raverty's spelling 
‘ I-yal-timish " as behind modern research. 

3 'The next point which claims our attention is the name of the Muham- 
madan conqueror of Bengal. The only thing we knew hitherto (and I 
believe it is all we know now) is that the conqueror of Bengal was called 

Muhammad Bakhtyár, 
and that the name of his paternal uncle was 
Muhammad Máhmüd. 

The names of these two persons Major Raverty breaks up, by intro- 

x ducing an artificial izáfat, or sign of the genitive, into four names, viz. 

है Muhammad-i- Bakhtyár, and Muhammad-i-Mahmüd. This would give, if 

है correct, the following genealogical tree— 


JEL Mahmúd 

h i — — — —— — — — — 

€. I. Bakhtyér 2. Muhammad 
T 

4 Muhammad 

; (conqueror of Bengal.) 


Lu 
* Tt is odd that tho printer's dovil should have left his mark on Major Raverty's 
legend of Arám Shah's psewdo-coin; tho devil has Adzd lá dirham, &c., and Í agroe with 














him. 
J take this opportunity to justify Abul-Fazl Major Raverty says (p. 629)—* Abul- 
Fazl makes the astonishing statemont that Afrúm Shih was Qutbuddin's roter P" 
 Abul-Fazl states twice and distinctly that A'rám Shih was Aibak's so»; véde my Ain 
text, pp. a" - and err. 


577, he speaks of a " Sálár [a lendor, 

Zafar’, where Salar belongs to the name, 
tho town of Kálpí “ Kálbi" ; Guhrám, " Kuh- 
^Sursuti" ; Síwistán, “ Siwastün" ; Jumáda, 
Tazkarah" ; Abú 
* Dínjápúr" ; 

"3 Chutiyü 
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Major Raverty says in explanation that “in his older MSS." the word 
bin, or son, is inserted between the words Muhammad and Bakhtyár im the 
heading of Chapter V, which contains the biography of the conqueror of 
Bengal; hence the conqueror of Bengal was Muhammad, and “ the father's 
name, it appears, was Bakhtydr, the son of Mahmüd."* It is not stated 
in how many MSS, this bin occurs; but though it occur in the heading, it 
never occurs in the text.¢ Nor does the word bin occur in the MSS. of the 
Tij ul-Madsir, in Firishtah, the Tabagat i Akbari, Baddont, and later writers, 
though the authors of these histories must have had very good MSS, of the 
Tabaqát i Nácirí, some of which in all probability were older than those in 
Major Ravertv's possession. Hence I look upon the correctness of the soli- 
tary bin in the heading of some of Major Raverty's MSS. as doubtful. Fur- 
ther, supposing bin to be correct, is it not strange, nay totally un-Persian, 
to speak continually of Muhammad-bin-Bakhtyár, or Muhammad-i- Dakht- 
yar, instead of using the single name of Muhammad, This would be 
Arabie usage. Thirdly, if Mahmúd were the grandfather, it would have been 
extraordinary on the part of the author to have left out the grandfather in 
the heading and in the beginning of the chapter, when Muhammad Bakht- 
yür's descent is spoken of, and. merely incidentally to mention it in connec- 
tion with the paternal uncle, Lastly, the use of the Jzdfat, instead of bin 
or pisar (son), is restricted to poetry, and does not occur in prose.f I see, 


* Page 539, of his translation. 

+ The name of Muhammad Dakhtyár occurs moro than thirty times in Major Ra- 
verty's chapters V and VI (pp. 645 to 570); but in every case Major Haverty gives 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyár, í. e., the /edfat. Henoo his MSS, have no bin in the text. In 
the heading ef Chapter VI, there is no bin, though Major Raverty puts it in; he tries 
even to do so in the heading to Chapter VIII, in the namo of Husámuddín 'Iwaz, and 
"ono or two authors” get the credit of it. | 

. $ In fact, it is raro in poetry, and poets do not even like to use this Zzdfaf, unless 
it is long of metrum, or unless it stand in syllables where it cannot bo mistaken for 
what Prosodians call the ním-fathaA. I have also met with it in the prose legends of 
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therefore, no reason to change the name of the conqueror of Bengal, as pro- 
posed by Major Raverty. 

A point of some importance is the fact prominently noticed by Major 
Raverty that the establishment of Muhammadan rule in Bihár and Bengal 
has nothing to do with the Muhammadan kingdom established at Dihlí 
Muhammad Bakhtyár is an independent conqueror, though he acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Ghaznin, of which he was a subject. The presents 
which he occasionally sent to Dihli, do not alter the case: a similar 
interchange took place between the kings of the Dak’hin and the later 
kings of Dihlí. Bihár and Bengal were conquered without help from 
Qutbuddín, and in all probability without bis instigation or knowledge. 
This view entirely agrees with the way which Minhij-i-Siráj speaks of the 
Mu'izzá Sultáns and their co-ordinate position. 

Major Raverty's identification of Muhammad Bakhtvár's jágir lands 
with the parganahs of Bhagwat and Bhoili, south of Banáras and east 
of Chanárgarh, is very satisfactory. Bhoili, (294) I find, is mentioned 
in the A'ín i Akbari, where it is spelt * Bhofi’ (isle) It belonged to Sirkar 
Chanár (Chanádh), the chieftown of which was the well known fort of 
Chanár. Under Akbar, Bhoili measured |8,975 bighahs LO biswas, and was 
assessed at ,]I2,656 dims, of which 33,605 dáma were sayurghdl or rent- 
free land. Regarding Bhagwat, Elliot says—" This parganah, previous 
to the conquest effected by the Gautams, was held by Jami'at Khan Gaharwár, 
whose defence of the fort of Patitah is a favorite theme with the people, 
The old name of this parganah is H anoa, which was extinct before the 
time of Jami’at Khan, when it was known only as Bhagwat.''* 


mad-i-Sirf, on whose name Major Raverty has built a hypothesis (Journal, A. S. 
Bengal, for I875, p. SI) is doubtful for this Jedfet. On p. 573, two brothers 
‘nre mentioned, Muhammad Sherin and Ahmad Sherin, and Major Raverty looks 
upon this as a proof that tho Jzdfat must be read, “as two brothers would not 
be so entitled." A glance at a Muhammadan school register would show that 
Major Ravorty’s opinion is against facts. Supposing a father's namo is "Ali Shenin, 
ho would call his son Muhammad Sherán, Ahmad Sherán, Mahmúd Sherán ; or if Bazl 
i Haq, the sons would be called Fazl i Hag, Lutfi Haq, Sc. 
Of course, it is different with the fékAallug, or nom-de-plame,of Persian writers. 
Thus wo may say Minháj-i-Siráj, just as we say Muglíhuddín-i-Sa'dí. But even in such 
instances the iedfat is not de rígeur. But “ Minháj-i-Siráj" does not mean in prose 
í Minháj, the son of Siraj’, but * Minháj, who writes under the name of Siráj. That the 
— father's name was Siráj has nothing to do with it: many pocts chose the name of the 
futher as takhallug, 

How ill-placed some of Major Raverty's Jadfats aro may be seen from the name of 
the Bengal Sultán Fírüz Shah (IT) in note 6, on p. 682, where besides Sháh-i-Jahán ís 
a wrong reading. Nor has he ever been called a * Pathán 
Bearnos, Elliot's Races of the N. W. P., p. IID. The name of Bhagwat, 

deiri, Neither Bhagwat nor Hanoa ís given 
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The narrative of Muhammad Bakhtyár's expedition to Tibbat involves 
one or awe geographical difficulties, which neither the restored text nor Major 
Raverty 5 copious notes have entirely removed. The traffic between Bengal 
and Tibbat in those days, and even up to the reign of Akbar, seems to have 
been very considerable. Minháj speaks o less than thirty-five roads 
into Tibbat between the bend of the Brahmaputra and Tirhut. To one 
of these Major Kaverty's MSS. give the (slightly doubtful) name of 
'Mahamhái Pass’ The traffic consisted chiefly in gold, copper, lead, 
musk, yak tails, honey, borax, falcons, and hill ponies (/áng'han). Ralph 
Fiteh* mentions Chichikot as the principal emporium in the (now British) 
Dúárs. 

The whole tract south of Bhútan frequently changed rulers. The Rá- 
jás of Kámrúp, the Ahoms, the Kámatá, and after them the Koch Rájás, 
seum to have in turn held the Dúárs and lost them to the Bhúts. 

It is difficult to say what motives Muhammad Bakhtyár had to invade 
Tibbat. It was perhaps, as Minháj says, ambition ; but if we consider how 
small a part of Bengal was really in his power, his expedition to Tibbat 
borders on foolhardiness. He seems to have set out from Lakhnauti or 
Deokot under the guidance of one "Alí, who is said to have been a chief of 
the Mech tribe, and marched to Bardhankot (Varddhanaküti). From 
. the way in which Minháj mentions this town, it looks as if it had lain beyond 

the frontier of Muhammad Bakhtvár's possessions, though there is no doubt 
as to its identity. "The ruins of Bardhankot lie due north of Bagurá 
(Bogra), in Long. 89° 28’, Lat. 25° 8' 25", close to Govindganj, om-the 
Karataya River.t According to Minhájg a large river flows in front 


in tho A'ín. I have not found Major Raverty's Kuntilah on the maps. Its longitude and 
latitude, as given by him or p. 660, almost coincide with those of the town of Kuntit 


(=s) , Which up to the time of the Mughul (Chaghtái) Dynasty was a sort of fron- 


tier town, and is therefore occasionally mentioned by historians, But Major Haverty's 
Kuntilah (Lat. 26° 7^; Long. 82° 36^) lies too far to the west. 

Tho fact that some MSS. of the Tabaqát give Bhagwat and Bhoilí, and others Pa- 
titah and Kuntilah (f), is curious. 

e Vide Journal, A. S. Bengal, I873, Pt. I, p. 240. In iſ6l, Major Shorwill esti- 


mated the number of hill-ponies brought for sale to the fair at Nek-Mardán, 40 miles 


north-west of Dinájpúr, at 3000. We 
* Not far from Ghorághát. Sheet Il9 of tho Indian Atlas shewa tho “ Rájbári '" 
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(dar pesh) of the town, This can only refer to the Karataya, which formed 
#0 long the boundary of ancient Muhammadan Bengal and the Kámrúp, 
and later of the Koch and Koch-Hajo, dominions í in fact it was the bound- 
ary between Bengal and Kámrúp at the time of the Mahabharat. Though 
the river in front of Bard P snid to have had the name of * Bagmati’, no 
other river than the Karataya can possibly be meant," Along the Karataya, 
then, Muhammad Bakhtyár marched northward, under the guidance of "Ali 
the Mech, for ten days. We have to bear in mind that the Karataya in 
former times was connected by branches with the 'Tistá, (Trisrota) and that 
the Tístá before \784 flowed west of the Karataya, joined the Atrai, and 
fell into the main branch of the Ganges (Padma). ‘Thus even as late as last 
century, as a glance on Map V of Kennell's Atlas will show. The ten days’ 
march, therefore, extended along the Karataya and the Tístá, which of all 
Bengal rivers extends farthest into Tibbat. ‘There is little doubt that this 
was along the frontier of the territory of the Rájá of Kamrip. Before the 
tenth day, they were among the mountains, and on the tenth they reached 
a bridge of hewn stone, consisting of twenty-odd arches. This bridge must 
have been in the neighbourhood of Dorzheling, or, as we spell it, Darjeel- 
ing.[ "Ali the Mech seems to have here taken leave of Muhammad Bakht- 
yár. Even at the present day, the boundary separating the Meches from 
the hill tribes, is about twelve miles due south of Darjeeling, near Panka- 
bárí. From here we have insufficient particulars regarding Muhammad 
Bakhtyár's march. All that is said is, that after passing the bridge the 
troops wended their way, unmolested apparently, stages and journeys, 
through defiles and passes, ascending and descending among lofty moun- 
tains. On the sixteenth day the open country of Tibbat was reached. 
Everywhere they had passed through populous villages. After plundering 
the country and defeating With heavy losses a bostile army near a fort in 
the neighbourhood ofa town (called Karbatan 7), Muhammad Bakhtyár 
resolved to return. Since he returns by the way he had come, the direction 
of his march from Darjeeling must have been northward] ; for if he had 


* Regarding the changes in the courses of the Karataya and Tístá, vide Buchanan, 
and Glazier's Rungpore Report, p. 2. 

f Tho Muhammadans write fila to Dárjiling. Major Mainwaring tells mo 
that the correct pronunciation is Dorzheling, Fs , With a short o and a short 
acconted e. The straight distance from Bardhankot to Darjeeling itself would be 


nearly I00 miles. — 
I find that Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the í Jahángírí (p. Il6) gives 











2 — a the route which Turner went in 4783, through Sikkim 
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deviated to the west into Nepal, he would certainly have retreated south- 
ward into Tirhut. ‘The retreat was disastrous, as the people had removed 
from the line of march and had burnt everything. After fifteen days of 
privation, Muhammad Bakhtvár issued from the mountains into the country 
of Kámrúp, and reached the head of the bridge. The guards which he had 
left there, had deserted their post; the Hindús of Kámrüp had come and 
destroyed the bridge, and Muhammad Bakhtydr occupied a strong temple 
near the bridge. He was now besieged by crowds of Kámrúp Hindus. 
With difficulty did the thinned army cut through the besiegers and hasten 
to the river. Most of the Musalmáns perished ; only Muhammad Bakhtyár 
with a few horsemen reached the other bank. There they were again assist- 
ed by Meches, the kinsmen of "Ali, who rendered him great assistance until 
he reached Deokot, or Damdamah, south of Dinájpúr. 

Muhammad Bakhtyár from anguish became ill and took to his bed, 
when 'Ali Mardán assassinated him (602 A. H.) at Deokot.* 

Major Raverty is inclined to place Deokot north of Dinájpür; but the 
position is well known. Parganah Deokot still exists, and the old Muham- 
madan ruins at Gangarámpúr, near Damdamah, the large tanks, and the 
discovery there of the oldest Bengal inscriptions, fix the site of the ancient 
Deokot. 

The additional Jectiones of geographical names which Major Raverty 
gives, enable me to identify three more places mentioned in the Tabaqat, 
viz, Santosh, Masídhá, and Kangor,t of which the last was the 
fef of Husám-uddin 'Iwaz. Santosh, which lower down is identified 
with Mahíganj on the eastern bank of the Atrai River, contained, 
-according to the Tabaqát, the tomb of M uhammad Sherán, the successor of 


towards the Sangpú, and I agree with him, though I do not believe that Muhammad 
Bakhtvár reached that river. - 

* Regarding the reigns of Muhammad Bakhtyár's immediate successors Í would 
refer Major Raverty to Mr. Thomas's " Initial Coinage of Bengal, No. IL," in J. A. S. B., 
3873, p. 348, and Proc., A. EB, i872, p. 202. zs 

+ Tho MSS. have Ur 3bÀo, upside, and gorke, 8०-६०, 8०२० -०, and | js sis, 

„kis, and several other lectiones ; vide J. A. S. B., 873, p.2l2, note $. The df 
in 8४३०-३७ must be wrong; it arose very likely from the sign of fathah above the 
initial mém, and the correct name is so or laða. or aoc, Masídhá or Masidhá, 
-Bengalice Mosidhá, which is mentioned as an old place in the A‘in and in Buchanan's 
Dinajepoor. Major Raverty identifies ' Maksidah' with the ** Maxadabad" of the old 



















travellers ; but Maxadabad is Maqgúdábád ( stT 24) , the earlier name of Murshid- d "n : 5 i 
„ábád. Maqgúdábád, however, is itself not older than the lőth century, — J 
I prefer the text reading wy hu Bangúon, a wellknown place near Deokot, to — 
(Major Raverty’s ‘Bokinwah’. Tho spelling ‘Kons far ‘Kost’ the river Kost aves. 
sZ My, Pe 578), may also be an error of the copyists, the final yt having been " ikon fc 2 
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Bakhtyár Khiljí. The three places lie in adjacent parganahs, and lie all 
south-east of parganah Deokot, as shewn on Sheet LL9 of the Indian Atlas. 
The correctness of my conjecture regarding the name of Santosh has 
thus been verified by Major Raverty’s MSS., and its identification shews 
that Masidha, which is mentioned with it, is likewise correct. The 
situation of these parganahs agrees with the small extent of the Lakhnauti 
territory under the first Muhammadan rulers ; for they lis between Deokot 
and the Karataya, which was the frontier. In fact Husám-uddin "Iwaz 
was the first that brought the whole territory of Gaur under control. 

The places that are still doubtful in the Bengal geography of the 
Tabaqát, are Nárankoí or Nárkoti, for which other works have 
'Bársál; and Sanknát, which is very likely the name of a region 
east of the Karataya, 

Major Raverty's assertion* (pp. 582, 559) that Lakhnauti was called 
by the emperor Humáyün * Bakhtábád', and the whole district * Jannatábád', 
is untenable. The Akbarnámah only mentions * Jannatabad’, 

Regarding Jájnagar and its identification with the eastern parts of the 
Central Provinces, Chutiya Nágpür,[ and the Tributary Mahalls in Western 
Orisa, Major Raverty has come to the same conclusion as I had. His identifi- 
| r cation of the frontier district Katásinor Katásin with a place of the 
; name of Katasingh on the northern bank of the Mahánadi in the Tributary 
Mahall of Angul is not yet quite clear to me. I cannot find the place on the 
map, and the narrative of the Tabaqát implies a place nearer to Western 
Bengal. The capital of Jájnagar, which in the MSS. is called U'mardan 
(warts!) remains to be identified. Major Raverty hints at the possibility 

* His sourco is a MS. of the KAuldcat-uttawdrikh (a modern work). I have a sus- 
picion that * Bakhtábád' is a copyist's error, and that the initial 6 is the Persian preposi- 
tion ba, as in Gaur rd mausüm ba-Jannatdbdd sdkAt, where gb las?’ has been drawn 
together to gl ix, 

Major Raverty's * Arkhnák' (p. 693) isa wrong reading for * Arkhang' or * Rakhang’. 
४ Parganah Jasüdah" (p. 693)—said to have been turned by Europeans into * Jessore'— 
is a copyist's error for ‘ Parganali Chittüah', (200 miles from Jessore) which was the 
frontier between Bengal and Opísá ; wide Ain translation, Index. Besides, where doos 
the Persian author of tho Haft Igtím got tho Hindi 5 from? and how can he give the 
revenue of Bengal under Jahángír, when the book was written in I002 (vide Ain 
translation, I, p. 608) Again, the word whl- ‘uncultivated tract’ of Sirkár Madáran 
(p. 592, last line) is a mistake for Ul, confines, frontier; but pdyde does not 
b. mean 'lower parta', as translated on p. 568, note. 

A. — + Major Raverty's spelling Chhotah Nágpúr has often been shewn to be erroneous, 
| pa the correct name is Chutiyá Nágpúr (jim), from the old capital Chutiyá, near 
— Ránchí The spellings Chhár-kund and Jhár-kundah involve a wrong etymology, the 

correct name being Jhár-khand, * bush-district', as Bundel-khand, * the Bundela district’, 
from ææ, ^ district, not from gg, a well 
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of U'mardan being Amarakantak, the highest point and watershed of the 
eastern parts of the Central,Provinces, That rocky, wild, and inaccessible 
region is scarcely a fit place for the capital of what must have been a large 
state.* 

As the border land to the west of Jájnagar Major Raverty mentions 
Garha-Katanga ; and then he says (p. 557), quoting the Ma'dan-i- Akhbar 
i Ahmadi, that " on the N. it is close to the Bhátah territory [the Bhati of 
the Ain i Akbari], and S. is close to the Dakhan." But this is an extraordi- 
nary confusion of names, partly due to the author of the Ma'dan, especial- 
ly if he wrote Bhátah with a long á. He means Bhát'h, or Bhat-ghorá, the 
mountainous tract south of Allahábád, whilst Bhati is the name of the Sun- 
darban region along the Bay of Bengal. The Tabagát is, indeed, the oldest 
work in which Bhatghorá is mentioned. The district was plundered by 
Qamaruddín Timur Khan, who had also been fighting with the aboriginal 
tribe of the Múásís.t In Major Raverty's quotation from the Jdmi-utta- 
wárikh (a modern compilation without value), the Bháti-Sundarban is placed 
West of Bengal ;f and in the quotation a little further on (which like the 
preceding is taken from the Aini Akbari),—'' In the sarkár of Mangir, 
“from the river Gang to the Koh í Sangin [the Stony Mountains], they 
* have drawn a wall, and account it the boundary of Bengal”, a wrong izáfüt 
spoils the sense: Abul Fazl says that in Sirkár Munger, from the Ganges 
to the mountains [Rajmahall Hills], they have drawn a stone wall, ke. He 
means the stone wall near Gadhi or Garhi (Teliagarhi).§ 


We now turn to the middle period of the Muhammadan history of 
Benzal, for the elucidation of which a few new and interesting particulars 
have come to hand. They throw further light on the reigns of Rájá Kins 
and Mahmúd Shah I. 

Raja' Ka'ns. 
(A. H. 808 to 8l7; A. D. Iaoſ to 424.) 

It was mentioned before that Mr. Westmacott identified Raja Kans 
with the well known, but hitherto legendary, Raja, or Hakim, Ganesh of 
Dinájpúr. I look upon this identification as open to doubt. ‘Ganesh’. is 
a very common name, and the god with the elephant's trunk is so generally 

=» The name of Hill Gundamardan, in Long. 83° and Lat, 20° 55’, in Borásambhar, 
has the same ending as U*mardan. 


t Vide Tabagit, Ed. Bibl. Indica, p. 247; Beames, Elliot's Races of the N. W. 
Provinces, II, 64; J. A. S. B., I874, Pt. I, p. 240, note. 
t Regarding the ‘ Manik,’ ride J, A. S. B., I874, Pt. I, p. 204 
§ Major Raverty, on p. 692, mentions the Afghán Zumíndár of Birbhém and Jdt- 
italics, I daresay, imply a reference to Jájnagar. The Zamíndár's family 
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known throughout India, that even Muhammadans may be fairly assumed 
to be acquainted with his name. But all MSS. spell the Raja's name (ete 
Káns, not urs Gants; and I am inclined to adhere to the spelling of 
the MSS. and read the name as Kins or Kinsa. This would indeed be the 
name which Krishna's enemy, the tyrant of Mathura, bore. I do not 
think that the name is now in use, or has been in use in Bengal since the 
spread of Chaitanya's Krishna-cultus. But Raja Kans lived just a hundred 
years before Chaitanya, and the name might not then have been so unusual 
as it would now be. Further, Raja Kans is styled ‘Raja of Bhatúriah', 
and Raja Ganes ‘Rijs of Dinájpúr'. But Bhatúnah does not include 
Dinájpür; for‘ Parganah' Bhatúriah lies far to the south of Dinájpür Dis- 
trict, in Rájsháhi proper, between Amrúl and Bagurá, But the name * Bha- 
türiah' is also used in a more extensive sense, and signifies Northern Rajshahi 
proper. It thus formed part of Barendra, whilst Dinájpár with the northern 
districts formed the old division of Nivritti. Now the Barendra Brahmans, 
as Dr. Wise tells me, say that their social classification was made by one 
Raja Kins Náráyana of Táhirpúr in Rájsháhí ; and as Táhirpür belongs to 
Bhatüriah (vide Map VI of Rennell's Atlas), there is just a possibility that 
the statement of the Barendra Brahmans may give us a clue and help us to 
identify the historical Raja Kaus. 

I have no doubt that the name of the district of Rájsháhí is con- 
nected with Raja Kans; for just as Mahmüdsháhí, Bárbaksháhí, and other 
names in the neighbourhood of Rájsháhí refer to the Bengal kings Mahmúd 
Shah and Bárbak Shih, so can Rájsháhí, í. e., Rájá-sháhí, only refer to the 
Raja who was ‘the Shah’, í. e., toa Hindú Rájá who ascended a Musalmán 
throne. In its shortened form, ‘ Rájsháhí' is certainly a most extraordinary 
hybrid; for the Hindi ráj is the same as the Persian sháha. 

It was remarked in the first part of these ‘Contributions to Bengal 
Geography and History’ that Raja Kans did probably not issue coins in 
his own name. We know, however, that coins were issued during his reign, 
viz., posthumous coins of A'zam Shah, during whose reign Rájá Kins rose 
to influence, and coins in the name of one Bayazid Shah, ‘The latter issue 
was described by me before, and bears, as far as is now known, the years 
§8I2 and $8l6; the former was brought to the notice of the Society by the 
Hon'ble E. C. Bayley (vide J. A. S. B., I874, p. 294, note). I can now 
give a figure of the posthumous coinage : two specimens were lately brought 
for the Society's cabinet,* clearly dated Sl2 (vide Pl. XI, Fig. I). They 
weigh 64:69 and l65:7 grains respectively. 

* Together with five silvor coins of Muhammad Shih, son of Rájá Kans, dated SIS, 
ſid, 822, 823, 826. ‘The hitherto ascertained years of his reign were sts, S2l, and Sál. 


"Mr. W. L. Martin also sent me lately a Muhammad Shah of the samo type as published 
by me. It was dug up near Madhápürah, Northern Bhágalpür, which belonged to 
Bengal. 
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Mahmu'd Shah I. 
(A. H. 846 to 864; A. D. i442 to lI459.) 


The chronology of the reign of this king, which was hitherto one of the 
obseurest portions of Bengal History, has been further cleared up by a small 
but important frouvaille of eight silver coins struck by him. The coins 
were found by Major .W. W. Hume at Mahásthán (Mostán) Garh, seven 
miles north of Bagurá: four of them were sent to the Society by Mr. C. J. 
O Donnell, C. S., who in the last number of the Journal gave a description 
of the place, and the other four were received from Mr. E. Vesey Westmacott, 
C. S. The eight coins have been figured on Pl, XI, Nos. 2 to 9. Five of 
them have years, so that the ascertained dates of Mahmúd Shah's reign 
are now—S846, 84", 852, 858, 859, S6L, 862, 863, 28th Zil Hajjah 863. 

Nos, 2, 3, and 9 of the coins are very rude specimens of engraving; 
and if the last had not been found together with the others, I would be 
inclined to attribute it to Mahmúd Shah II., as the kunyah looks more like 
* Abul Mujahid’ than like ‘Abul Muzaffar’. All the coins bear numerous 
shroffmarks.* 

l. Vide Pl. XI, No. 2. New variety. Silver. A. H. 84» No mint- 
town. Weight, L6Ł'97 grains. = 

OBVERSE— ०००००००००००००६००००००० ÆÐ sæi IL Bs | 

Margin— Ae a, , , ,. ५७० ss 

Reverse—wlbls ghe 3599 ,AE JI yi Gots Load] ol 

The legend is the same as on Col. Hyde's unique Mahmúd Shah of 846, 
published by me in J. A. S, B., L874, p. 295. 

2, Vide Pl. XI, No. 3. Obverse as reverse of No. L; Reverse illegi- 
blé, probably the same as in Nos. 5, 7, 8, 9. Weight, L65°65 grains. 

8. Vide Pl XI, No. 4.. A. H. 852. Weight, 644l grains, 

OnvEnsE—as in No. 3. i 
Margin—aer o? IL E ax 
Revense—lbel. y Klo aly sls 





* The object of these marks, which are common even on early Bengal coins, waa to 
depreciate the coins. The real commorce of the country was carried on in cowries, as no 
copper was issued ; and it suited the bankers and moncy-changers, when coins bearing 
the new your were issued, arbitrarily to declare that the coins of the past year, and those NC 
of all previous years, were no longer AÁwllddár ( yl ols, from the Arabic kull, all), í. s 


all-having, of full value. Hence they disfigured the coins, to the great loss of tho pub- Š 
pi 





lic, by small circular stamps, or longitudinal notches, so that it is a wonder that so many | 
coins have come down to us with clear dates. Coins of former years, or coins thus a 

marked by shroffa ( lye), were often called sandt, pl. of sunah, a your, — | st 
Buchanan (Martin's Edition), II, p. I006. a -- =, d 





^n 
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4. Fide Pl XI, No. 5. Weight, l04'49 grains. A. H. 858. Struck 
at Mahmúdábád. 

Onvense—As in No. 3. 

Revense—ol! àgem ABA aSle Sls us elme, e My Ay SIU 

5. Vide Pl. XI, No. 6. Weight, I65°'0S grains. Malimüdábád ? 
| The legend of both faces as on Col. Hyde's coin. 
E 6. Vide Pl. XI, No. 7. Weight, 66'2 grains. A. H. 862, The 
= obverse contains the lozenge and square, and the empty spaces of the corners 

- are filled with little crosses, as on Col, Hyde's coin, The reverse contains 

| nine scollops along the margin. 
` Obverse and reverse as in coin No. 5, but no mint town. 
* 7. Vide Pl, XI, No. 8. Weight, lo grains. A. H. 862. The 
obverse and reverse have each ten scollops along the margin. Legend as in 
coin No. 5. The year is expressedly AJr Siw 

8. Fide Pl XI, No. 9. Weight, l6477 grains. Legend as in pro- 
ceeding, but no year. 

The Mint town of Mahmúdábád on coin No. 5 is new. If it does 
not refer to some place within the extensive walls of Gaur, it may have refer- 
ence to Sirkár Mahmúdábád (Western Farídpúr and Northern Nadiyá). 

General Cunningham has sent me a rubbing of the following inserip- 
tion belonging to Mahmúd reign. "The rubbing is taken from inside the 
Kotwáli Gate, in Gaur, and refers in all probability to the bridge of five 
arches near it. 


Sse Abel sf ea 3 Loot) pol JLi „blu (ue; o bi) yaa sly 
ore 5 BR Kine REN 3 pel all) Aià að ere RE is? wlll sla 
# Lk , 


s The building of this bridge (took place) in the time of the just king, Nágirud- 
dunyá waddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmúd Shah, the king. On the Sth 
day of Çafar (may God allow tho month to end with success and victory!) 862 [23rd 
December, (467}. 

The inscription measures l4 ft. by l8 in.“ The usual phrase ‘ May 
God perpetuate his rule and kingdom !' is left out. 


be Ba'rbak Sha™. 
| (A. H. 864 to 879; A. D. l460 to 474.) 
Mr. Westmacott sent me rubbings of two new inscriptions belonging to 
the reign of this king. He says regarding them The two Barbak Shah 


* This is the missing inscription No. 37, alluded to on p. I9, Proceedings, A. S. B., 
January, 878. 











= 
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“ inscriptions are taken from the tomb of the Muhammadan Pir, or saint, 
E known by the name of Mahí Santosh, mentioned by Dr. Buchanan (apud 
* Martin's Eastern India, II, 667) as being at Mahiganj, on the eastern 

bank of the Atrai, in Thana Potnitalá, District Dinájpár, He says that 
"the saint has communicated his name to Parganah Santosh, and that 
“the most remarkable thing was that his name is said to be Sanskrit. 

“Mr. J. P. Sneyd, who was good enough to take the rubbings for me, 
“says that the city among the remains of which the tomb is situate, is 
“known as Santosh, and that the tombs are said to be those of a lady, 
" named Mahi Santosh, and her daughter. 

“The larger inscription is over the inner door of the entrance to the 
“tomb; the smaller one is outside the building. There are quantities of 
“brick and blocks of stone all about, and the remains of a stone wall, and 
“a brick building, said to have been the * cuteherry'. The local tradition 
“I look upon as almost worthless. Doctor Buchanan and Mr. Sneyd, an 
interval of sixty-six years having elapsed, heard quite different stories about 
** the name. 

“I do not think the name Mahi Santosh has anything to do with the 
“ Muhammadan occupants of the tomb, Santosh is the name of the Parga- 
“nah, and Mahi is clearly connected with Mahiganj, ‘the mart of Mahi, 
“and I cannot but connect that with the Buddhist king of the 9th or Oth 
t century, Mahi Pal.” 

If, as Mr. Sneyd says, the ruins round about Mahiganj are called 
‘Santosh’, we would have to look for the tomb of Muhammad Sherán, 
Bakhtyár's successor, among them. 

The name * Mahiganj’ cannot be very old, though * Mahi’ may be an 
allusion to Mahi Pal. All names ending with the Persian ganj are modern, 
and I cannot point to a single place ending in ganj that existed, or had 
received that name, before the l5th and l6th centuries. e 

The two inscriptions, as is so often the case, have nothing to do with | 
the tomb. In all probability, the tomb is older than the inscriptions, Tombs 
have always been store places for inscriptions of ruined mosques of the — 
neighbourhood. ‘They add to the sanctity of the tomb, because their char- 
acters are generally fughrá, and therefore unintelligible to the common people; e 
they are poured over with milk and oil by votaries who look upon them as — t 
powerful amulets, or by the sick who catch the dripping liquid and get J 


cured. 
. The larger inscription of the two, which measures 3 ft. by IL in., is as 


follows : | za 
Eur. at a plang tle alll La ail end 










EMS que uh aem © Tell od i oyana all 
MEV MEE. 
* | -A ~~ 
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(९) ule gh yl a exa] Qs Uu! Vala] ht ayez nl 


The Prophet (upon whom be blessings!) said, * He who builds the mosque in the 
world, will have seventy castles built by God in parndiso. This mosque was built in 
tho time of the just prince, the king who is the son of a king, Rukn uddunvá 
waddin Abul Mujáhid Bárbak Sháh, the king, son of Mahmúd Shah 
the king. The builder is the great Khán Ulugh Iqrár Khán, (one word 
unintolligible*) tho great Khán Ashraf Khan. 866 (A. D. i4060-5I.] 


The builder of the mosque, Ulugh Iqrar Khén, is clearly the 
same as the one mentioned in Mr. Westmacott's Bárbak Shah inseription 
from Dinájpür, published in J. A. S. B., I873, p. 272, and no doubt is now 
left regarding the correct reading of the name. The characters of this 
inseription are well formed . 

The smaller inscription measures ft, 5 inch. by 84 inch., and consists 
like the preceding of two lines. Of the first line only the beginning JU 
ett axle ‘the Prophet says’, is legible. Of the second line I can with 


some difficulty decipher the following — 


| Jee ys 2) AE él pine!) 3 phe y ol axi, uu 
॥ ALLIS Cas y come Ke ght 24 b 


I + The Mosque was built by the great and exalted Khán Ulugh....... sy Vazir of 
E" the town known as Bárbakábád Makan, 876 (A. D. 47I-72). 

The inscription, incomplete as it is, is so far valuable as it is the latest 
of Bárbak Sháh's reign hitherto discovered. I am not quite sure about the 
correctness of the word * Makan’ (uss) : there is a long stroke between the 
mim and the áf, and the reading Maskan (use) is possible, Nor can I 

Si say with certainty that Bárbak ábád is another name for Santosh f; 
ke but the name is so far of interest as it explains the name of Sirkár 
EC Bárbakábád. This Sirkár was assessed in Todar Mall's Rentroll at 
—— ]745,532 dams, or Rs. 436,288, and had to furnish 50 horse and 7000 
— foot. Its 38 Mahalls were the following :— 


|. Tho doubtful word Jawdsti is logible enough, but I do not understand the mean 
ing. It must be a word expressing relationship. Could it be gly for Sæl sj 


daughter's son है 
- Tho date is clear in one of Mr. Westmacott’s rubbings. 


l rll Ef Parganah Santosh does not occur in Todar Mall's rentroll. In the later ront- 
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l. Amrül (Qs pnt) 20. 2l. Sherpár and Bahrámpúr 
( 332 eo sod o) 
2. Baldah Bárbakábáð (S5Lf.24.4 22. Táhirpúr (552 jelk) 
sob) 
3. Básdaul (fyb) , 23, Qizihatti (ase) 
4. Pülárhár ( lass) 24. Kardahá (l2555) 
5. Pustaul (ás) 25. Gururhat (æla, 5) 
6. Barbariá (Lyp) 26. Guhas (at) 
7. Bangáon (७७४५०) 27. Ganj Jagdal (Jöfa & spaða ह) 
8. Páltápúr (24/4) 28. Gobindpúr ( 252932355) 3 
9. Chhandiábázü ( jL Laisa) 29. Káligái Gothia (ss) > 
l0. Chaura (ty >=) 30. Kharal (JI) 
dl. á l2. Jhásindh and Chau- Sl. Kodánagar (S555) i 
sion —) 
A3. Chandlai (७४४३५ ) 32. Káligái (c/s) 
l4. Chináso (sa) 33. Lashkarpür ( szg 5&5) 
5. Haveli Sik'h Shahr (Jets 34. Málancehípür (yzg) 
Je) 
i6. Dhármin (o4,l55) 35. Masidha (las) "i 
I/. Dáüdpür ( 9२9!) 36. Man Samáli (eeue) P 
348. Sunkárdal, wf Nizimpar 37. Mahmúdpúr (5255427) 
( pex Gye J —R 4 
I9. Shikárpúr (92 2) 38. Vazirpir (492 5459) A 


Of these 38 names, four appear to have vanished entirely, viz., Nos. 2 
4, l5, and 3l. 


The others appear also in later settlements. Many of them 


are still to be found on sheets LIÐ and I20 of the Indian Atlas. Two new 
parganahs have appeared, viz., Jahángirpúr and Fathjangpúr, which clearly 
point to the emperor Jahangir and his Bengal governor Ibrahim Khan | 
Fathjang,* and they may partly occupy the places of the four lost ones. 

The Havelí Parganah of the Sirkar is called Haveli Sík'h Shahr, in- 
stead of Haveli Barbakábád; but I cannot identify the name, A small 
portion of Sík'h Shahr also belonged to Sirkár Ghorághát. As. 

No. 25, Gururhát is spelt in the MSS. Guzarhát from guzar, a ford, E 
CC Jt lies to both sides of the mouth of the Mahánandá. | 
hs. No. 26, Guhás is spelt on the maps ‘ Goas’, and lies south of the । 

sent course of the Podda. 
No. 80, Kharal is spelt on the maps ‘ Kharail’ or * Kharael’ — 
No. 36, Man Samili occurs in the Vth Report as Malsimani, but I 


- M — 4 — 
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No. 37, Mahmüdpür is called on the maps * Muhumudpoor It lies 
immediately north of Kámpür Boálivá 

Inscriptions belonging to the reign of Bárbaksháh appear to be more 
numerous in Sirkár Bárbakábád than in other districts ;f but specimens of 
his coinage are rare, 

Yu'suf Shah. 
(A. H. 879 to 886; A. D. I474 to 48L) 

About two years ago, Dr. Wise sent me a rubbing of the following 
inseription, from the neighbourhood of Dháká, I believe, but I have mislaid 
the reference as to the exact locality. The inscription measures 2 ft. S} inch 
by IO inch., and consists of three lines, the first containing the usual 
Qorán passages in large letters, the second and third giving the historical 
particulars in small and close letters. At the time I received the inscrip- 
tion, I could decipher but little of lines 2 and 3, and I now give all that 
I can at present decipher. 


» ¢ DEL ro 3 aUL wl e aU) az Live por Las! UE all) Js 


gers SIN) | canas AUI YI, nai ols HSI ST, SyLall 
a ipl SU Sal) al lass User pale alll Ju 
er á A 25 lll al aye ui dew] las ust 
all aði alal) cpl bated! lr _ # alll Rasa. 
e? „al! ४५८४८. shy e ld kg oJ} Vil "LU 
eI AUR , apel cle! g alalu y ale all ola thle ४६ auem 


LA Rs eee us) MOS "a 2 par um Es. wt a... 


ss ese Liked , USS Li हः jx us? 
wh) Jr) dwy ¢ sles = why diles Á as ly p. 

God Almighty says, ‘Surely he builds the mosques of God who believes in God 
and the-last day, and establishes the prayer, and offers tho legal alms, and fears no one 
except God. It is they that perhaps belong to such as are guided.’ Tho Prophet says, 
ine who builds a mosque in the world, will have a house built for him by God in Para- 

This mosque was built in the time of the king of kings, the shadow of God in all 

. * The two dissyllabic names Ahmad and Mahmúd are continually pronounced by 
Bengalis in three wyllablos, * Ahamud', * Mahumud', or * Mohomud', which is then con- 
with | Bengalis pronounce * Rohomán', for Rahmin ; 
. + Of the seven known at present, four belong to Bárbakábád ; one to Gaur; ono 
üglí; one to tho 24-Parganahs. Wide J. A. S. B., Isco. p. 407 
i | र्‌ ~ * m 
g 








—  *Bokkos,' for Bakhsh. 
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too lato a date. ‘The year 946 commenced on 30th May, 538. 
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Lee tie bine ve of God in all lands, the king, the son of a king who was tho 
ine Lín ' "a ms uddunyá wnddín Abul Muzaffar Yósuf Shah, 
ol zm. son o 5 ár bak Sháh the king, son of Mahmúd Sháh the king —may 

perpetuate his kingdom and his rule and elevate his condition and dignity !— 


by the MÁlik........ the great. Lord, the hero of the period and the ABC. ७«००००० Dated 
in the year 885 (A. D. 2480]. j 


God's mercy reaches every mome 


* nt the soul of a man whose pious works continue 
nfter him. [From Sa'dí's Bost&n.] 


In conclusion I shall give a few inseriptions (the only ones that have 
hitherto been found) belonging to the Afghán period of Bengal History 
(944 to 954, H., or I038 to 576, A. D.). 


III. 
THE THIRD, OR AÁrana's, PERIOD or THE MUHAMMADAN 
HISTORY or Bexgar (L538 to 578, A. D.). 


The historical information which we possess of the Afghan period is 
meagre, and refers almost exclusively to matters connected with the Dihlí 
empire, but does not, like the history of the preceding period, conflict with, 
mural and medallie testimony. The following is an outline of the principal 
events of the period, 

944, Gth Zil Qa'dah, or 6th April, 538, Gaur taken by Khawác Khan (II). 

Mahmüd Shah (III) of Bengal flees to Humáyün, who has just 

conquered Fort Chanár.* 

Humáyün marches to Bengal, and Sher Khán's generals leave Gaur 

unproteeted, 

Rise of the kingdom of Küch Bihar under Bisa, 

945 Humáyün for three months in Gaur. Mahmúd Shih of Bengal dies 


at Khalgáon (Colgong). Humáyún leaves Gaur before the rains had 


ended (about September 538). : 
He leaves Jahangir Quli Beg as governor of Bengal in Gaur. 
Khawig Khan operates against Mahárta, the Chero chief of Palamau. 


946, 9th Cafar, or 26th June, 4589. Battle of Chaunsá.t Humáyün. 


० by Sher Khan, who celebrates his julis, assumes the name of 
'duddi'n Abul Muzaffar Sher Shah, and issues coins, 
Jahangir Quli Khán defeated by Jalál Khan and Haji Khán Batni, 
and soon after killed, - 
Khizr Khán appointed by Sher Sháh governor of Bengal. 





e The siege of Chanár is said to have commonced on tho lóth Sha'bán 944, or Sth | 


January, 538. According to the Tirikh i Sher Sháhi (Dowson, IV, 359), Gaur foll 


after the taking of Chanár. If tho siege lasted six months, the lóth Sha'bin, 944 is 





Chaupsá and 4 Baksar rts "me bank: [URL of 5 Which. L ze — (pv 
Gn The river between C and Baksar, on the right bank of which Sher Khi 
camped, is called Thorá Nadi, EA Sinn v 
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948 Khizr Khan deposed by Sher Shih at Gaur. Bengal divided into dis- 
tricts, each under an Amir, under the aminship of Qazi Fazilat, 
952, l2th Rabi’ I, or 3rd June ]l545. Sher Shah dies, and is buried at 


. Sahasrám, South Bihar. He is succeeded by his younger son Jalal 
Khan, who assumes the title of Jalaluddín Abul Muzaffar Isla'm 
Shah. 


Qazi Fazilat, Amin of Bengal, deposed. 

Muhammad Khan Sar appointed governor of Bengal and 
North Bihar. 

Miyág Sulaimán Kararání appointed governor of South Bihar. 

960 Islam Shah dies, He is succeeded by Mubariz Khan, son of Nizám 
Khan, under the title of Abul Muzaffar Muhammad ‘Adil Sháh, urf 
'Adli. 

Muhammad Khan Súr Gauriah (i. e, governor of Bengal) 
refuses to acknowledge him, and makes himself king of Bengal, 

960 to 962, Shamsuddi'n Abul Muzaffar Muhammad Sha'h, king 


4 of Bengal. He invades Jaunpúr, and marches on Kálpi. 
í 962 Battle of Chhapparghattah, east of Kálpí, on the Jamuná, 
हि between 'Adlí and Muhammad Shih of Bengal. Muhammad Shih 
eið defeated and killed. The Bengal troops retire to Jhosi, on the left bank 
| of the Ganges, opposite Iláhábád, where Khizr Khan, son of Muhammad 
E> Shah, celebrates his julús and assumes the title of Bahadur Shah. 

962 to 968, Bahadur Shah, king of Bengal and North Bihar. 
" Nara Náráyan, Raja of Koch Bihar. 
— Miyán Sulaiman Kararání still holds South Bihar. 
P [963 Accession of Akbar.] 
», 964 Battle near Siraj garh, west of Munger. 'Adli defeated and killed 


by Bahadur Shah, assisted by Sulaimán Kararání. A 
968 Bahadur Shih dies. He is succeeded by his brother, who assumes the 
title of Jalal Shah. 
968 to 97l, Ghiya'suddi'n Abul Muzaffar Jalal Sha'h, king of Ben- 
gal, . 
Sulaiman Kararáni still holds South Bihár. * 
97L Jalal Shih of Bengal dies. He is succeeded by his son whose name 
is unknown. The son is killed, and the government is usurped by 
=! | one Ghiyásuddin. ae 
* 97 Sulaiman Khán of South Bihir sends his elder brother Taj Khan 
Kararáni to Gaur. He kills the usurper Ghiyás, and establishes him- 
i self in Gaur. — — — ^ 
97 to 072, Táj Khan Kararani, governor of Bengal on the part of 
—  . mis brother, Dies in 972 xx. 
— 97l to 980, Sulaima'n Khan Karara'ni' rules over Ben gal and B 
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under the title of Hazrat í Æla. He removed, after Táj Khan's 
death, the capital from Gaur to Tándá. He acknowledges Akbar's 
suzerainty. 

975 Sulaimin conquers Orisé. Mukund Deo, last king of Orísá 
defeated and killed. Kálá Pahár takes Part 

950 Sulaiman dies, 

980 Ba'yazi'd, son of Sulaiman, king of Bengal 
Bayazid is murdered by Hánsú, his cousin 

9S0 to 984, Da'u'd Shah, second son of Sulaimán i Kararáni, king of 
Bengal, Bihár, and Orísá. Khan Jahán Afghan appointed governor 
of Orisa, Qutlà Khan Lohani appointed governor of Piri. 

Bal Gosáin, Rájá of Küch Bihar. 

982 Akbar conquers Bihár. Dáúd Shah flees to Orísá. 20th Zi Qa'dah 
(8rd March, I575), battle of Tukaroi, or Mughulmárí, north of Jalesar 
(Jellasore) in Orisa, Dáúd defeated by Mun'im Khan Khánkhánán 
and Todar Mall, Peace of Katak. Dáúd cedes Bengal and Bihar, 

and is acknowledged by Akbar king of Orisa. 

983 Munim Khan at Gaur. He dies with the greater part of his army. 
Husain Quli Khánjahán, Akbar's governor of Bengal and 
Bihar. 

Dáüd Shah invades Bengal. 

984, 5th Rabi’ II, or I2th July, I576. Diud Shah defeated by Husain 

Qulí Khánjahán in the battle of A’gmahall (Rajmahall). Dáúd is 
captured and beheaded 
The Afghans withdraw to Orisa. 


Bihar, and Orisa. 


As in the preceding period I shall take the kings singly, and makea 
few remarks on the chronology and coinage of their reigns. 


XXV. Fari’duddi’n Abul Muzafar Sher Shafh. 
(044 to 952, H., or ISas to lődő, A. D.) 


Several of Sher Sháh's rupees, published by Marsden and Thomas, con- 


tain the new mint town of Sharífábád. As in the case of the mint- 


of Mahmüdábád, Fathábád, and others mentioned in this and former 
Ee Sharífábád may refer to the whole Sirkár, or to the royal 
camp in the Sirkár, and not to any particular town. There is in fact, as 
far as we know, no town of Sharífábád. Sher Shah's Sharifabad refers in 








(vide J. A. 8. B., I873, Pt. I, p. 223) E 
Fort Rohtás, which plays so prominent a द in Sher Shah's his: 
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Shergarh near Rohtás, about IS miles N. W. of it; but the Shergarh 
of Sher Shah's coinage stands for Kanauj.* 

Sher Khán's first governor of Bengal, Khizr Khan, gave no satisfac- 
tion. He married a daughter of the late Mahmúd Shah (IIT) of Bengal, 
and affected regal pomp and independence. His successor, Qazi Fazilat, 
was an A'grah man, and seems as “ Amin of Bengal’ to have kept the 
divisional officers in check; for they gave him the nickname of Qazi Fazí- 
hat, or * Mr. Justice Turpitude’. 

Sher Shiht lies buried in Salhasrám in Bihár. A view of the tomb 
will be found in Buchanan (apud Martin), Vol, I. I hope in a short time 
to publish the inscriptions, 

An incidental remark in the Persian Dictionary entitled Bahdr-i-"Ajam, 
informs us that Sher Shah wore his hair, more gentis, in curls. As the 
drying of the curls after the morning bath took some time, Sher Shah 
transacted publie business in the ghusul-khanah, the bath and dressing-room, 
The custom, with some modifications, was retained by the Chaghtai emperors, 


during whose reigns the morning and even the evening audience-rooms were 
called ghusul-Lhanah.} 


XXVI. Jala’luddi’n Abul Muzaffar Islam Sha’h. 
(952 to 960 H., or A. D. I645 to I553.) 

The name of this king appears to have been frequently pronounced 
with the imálah, i. e., Islóm Shih ( s pill). Thus the name is often 
spelt by Badáoni, and occurs even in the Hindi orthography of Islam Shah's 
coinage,§ It is this form which has given rise to the further corruption to 
Salém Sháh and Salim Shah. 

I have followed Mr. Thomas in referring Islim Sháh's death to the 
year 960, in spite of the almost unanimous assertion of the historians that 
he died a year later on 26th Zil Hajjah 96L, or 2lst November I55tk. |] But 
Islam Shah's coinage goes, in uninterrupted series, only as far as 960. Sup- 
pose Islam Shah had died on 26th Zil Hajjah, 96l. He was succeeded by his 
son Fíráz Shah, who after three days—one source says after several months 
—was murdered by Mubáriz Khan 'Adlí, z. e., on the 29th Zil Hajjah, so 

that 'Adli could only have celebrated his julis in Muharram, 962, His 


* It lios close to anciont Kanauj. Wide Badáonf IT, 94, L 3 
f The pronunciation ‘Shir Shah’ is Iranian, and therefore not applicable to India 
Y have elsewhere shown that the Muhammadans of India follow the Tarini pronuncia- 
. tion of Persian. We may be quite sure that Sher Shih pronounced his name *shér, 
and not ‘shir’ | 
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coinage, however, gives 96L ;* and further, 'Adlí had reigned for some time, 
when Humávún, in Zil Hajjah, 96L, entered India, and people said that if 
Islam Sháh had been alive, he would have opposed the Mughuls.f Islam 
Sháh, therefore, must have died in 060; the day of the month (26th Zil 
Hajjah) is very likely correct. 

Islam Shah's coinage seems to bear witness to his superstitious charac- 
ter. The spirit of the age, and his remarkable escapes from assassinations, 
perhaps inclined the king to trust to amulets. Many of his coins have the 
t Seal of Solomon’ and mysterious numbers, which Mr. Thomas passes over 
in silence, though they puzzled Marsden, What the number 477 on his 
coins was intended to mean, is difficult to say ; it may stand for the well- 
known “Uj AT dyat-ullah, * God's sign’, the letters of which when added give 
477. T have no doubt that it resembles the famous numbers 66 (44) ; 786 
( dal — AL S) ; 2468 ( ¢ 592 ), and others, which we find used in 
the heading of letters, on amulets, tombs, and even mosque-inseriptions.g 

Islám Shah, too, lies, buried at Sahasram. 


XXVII. Shamsuddi’n Abul Muzafar Muhammad Sha'h (II). 
(960 to 962 IL, or A. D. 2553 to 555.) 


His real name is Muhammad Khan Str. He seems to have been ap- 
pointed governor of Bengal, in supersession of Qazi Fazilat, soon after Islam 
Sháh's accession and to have acknowledged him as king of Bengal i. up to, or 
nearly up to, his death in 960. In 960, however, Muhammad Khán's son 
rebelled, as will be seen from the following curious inscription. 


The Jalál Sháh Inscription from a mosque near Sherpár AMurchah, 

dated 960 H., or A. D. l553. 

A rubbing of this valuable inscription was recei ved from Mr. E. V. 
Westmacott, C. S., who found it “at a little mosque just to the north of 
Sherpúr, in Bagurá." It measures l6 inch. by 9 inch. ; but to both 
sides of the inscription are two ornaments, the upper one forming a mimbar, 
with the Musulmán creed in it; and the lower one being a little square with | 
the words yd allah, ‘O God’, in it. The little squares surrounded by 5 the 5 
phrase yá fattáh, " O Opener’, four times repeated, the alifs of the four yá a 


forming the sides of the little square. The inscription is— 


० Marsden, Pl. XXXVI, No. DCCXL VIII. 
t Bad&oní, I, 459. 







Mr. Thomas (' Chronicles’, p. ISñ, in Islim Sháh's coin No. 
ing which is repeated A6, No. 366. For „böð gnoi nudi ai 
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wil aes us? s.s...’ (broken ) oo eee eee eee —* 3 Sal ALI isle Q^ Ju 
(sU sæ lk she file Rl ya Wolly biol ७५७ wtb) oua 
॥ ao E53 y ugi Kies 345 L3 eee vule es 00... pte ily Atle all ala 
. Tho Prophet (God bless him!) waid,...... [this mosque was built during the 
reign] of tho king, the son of a king, Ghiyás uddunyá waddin Abul 
Muzaffar Jalál Shih, the king, son of Muhammad Sháh Ghází,— 
may God perpetuate his kingdom! Tho builder of this religious edifice is , , , , , , 
during the year 460. 

There is no doubt about the date, which is expressed both in words and 
in numbers. 

History says nothing of Jalal Khan's rebellion or the course it ran; 
all we know is that Jalal Khan nine years later was acknowledged king ot 
Bengal. ‘The following passage from Badáoni (I, 430) is rather curious, 
because the name of Jalal Shah is transferred to the father, who on, or before, 
"Adlí's accession refused allegiance, made himself king of Bengal under the 
name of Muhammad Shah, and even aspired to the throne of Dihli, 

In the meantime Hímüg heard that Muhammad Khan Sir, tho governor . 
of Bengal, had made himself king under the title of Jaláluddín, and had come 
with an army resembling swarms of locusts and ants, from Bengal to Jaunpür, and was 
marching upon Kálpí and Agmh. * * * And when Hímún in uninterrapted marches 

hes moved to "All, he found 'Adlí and Muhammad Khan of Gaur near the Manga’ of 
Chhapparghattah, I6 kos from Kálpí, with the Jamuná between them, ready to 
fight each other. Hoe of Gaur lay encamped with great pomp, much war material, with 
¢ numerous horse, foot, nnd countless elephants, and quite confident as to 'Adli's fate, 
z But suddenly tho scales turned: Hímún arrived like a shooting star, and without delay 
sont his choico elephants through tho river, attacked the negligent Bengal army by 
night, and threw it into utter confusion and disorder. Most of Muhammad Khán'a 
— Amis were killed, others escaped, and the helpless king of Gaur, evidently with his 
FE head in his sleove, disappeared, and up to the present nothing is known about his fate. 
| As we have specimens of Muhammad Shah's coinage, we know that he 
did not call himself‘ Jalal Shah’; but Badáoni may have heard of the rebel- 
lion of his son and confounded Jalal Shah with Muhammad Shah. 

The villageof Chhapparghattah ( 4345 pigs )— perhaps the most 
westerly point to which the Bengal arms ever advanced—lies east of Kalpi, 
on the left bank of the Jamuná, in Long. 79° 58’, close to the confluence of the 
Síngúr Nadi and the Jamuná. It belongs to Parganah Ghátampúr, Sirkár 
Korrá. Though prominently marked on maps X and XIII of Kennell's 

— — Atlas it is not given on Sheet 69 of the ‘Indian Atlas’, the nearest place 
bI Gf not the same) being Sultánpúr. A little further to the east, at the 
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Fathpür. Either may have been the actual site of the battle-field.* 
* Tho straight distance of Chhapparghattah from Kálpí is only II miles, — Fathpür 
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Marsden gives a fine specimen of Muhammad Shah's coinage, dated 
962, which gives the full name of the king ; but he makes the name of the 


mint town to be Arkát. I have no doubt that the correct reading is 
Sunargaon. 


XXVIII. Baha’dur Shah (II). 
(962 to 968 H. or A. D. Lő555 to l56l.) 


His full name is not known to me: the coins which I have seen, had 
their margin cut away. Badaoni (I, 433) calls him Muhammad Bahádur. 
The period of his reign appears to be well ascertained; the historians give 
962 to 968, and General Cunningham tells me that he has coins of 905, 
967, and 968. 

Parganahs Bahádurpür and Bahadur Sháhí in Sirkár Tándá, appear to 
be called after him. The Sirkár bears unmistakeable traces of financial 
changes made during the Afghan period; for, besides Bghádurpür and 
Bahádursháhi, we have Sherpúr and Sher Shahi, Sulaimánábád and Sulai- 
manshahi, and Dáúdshahi. " 

The most important event in Bahádur Sháh's reign is his war with 
Adli. Driven out of Agrah, Itáwah, and Kálpi, and having lost his great 
general Hímún, "Adli retreated to Jaunpür, Banáras, and Fort Chanár, 
and eventually to South Bibár, which since Islam Shah's reign had been 
held by Miyán Sulaimán Kararání. Bahadur Shah, who after the death of 
his father and the rout at Chhapparghattah, had retired to Jhosí, opposite 
Iláhábád, on the left bank of the Ganges, where he celebrated his julús, 
hastened to Gaur and defeated an officer of the name of Shahbáz Khán, 
who had declared for 'Adlí, Having firmly established himself in Bengal, 
he wisely left Miyán Sulaiman in possession of South Dihár, and thus 
found him a willing ally when he marched against 'Adlí, anxious to 
avenge the death of his father. The decisive battle, according to the Tárikk 
í Dóudi, was fought " atthe stream of Sürajgarh, near Munger’. The 
stream of Súrajgarh is the Kiyol Nadi, and Súrajgarh stands at the conflu- 

| ence of the Kiyol and the Ganges, 47 miles W. W. S. of Munger. About 4 


ds I6 miles The ZáríkA í Dáúdi (Dowson IV, 507) says that Chhapparghattah lies II 





NEP is impossible. 


miles west of Súrajgarh and the Kiyol, we find on Sheet Il2 of the Indian 
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Atlas the village of Fathpúr, which may be the site of the battle-field. 
'Adli, who had only a few men, was defeated and killed. 

The battle was fought while Akbar besieged Mánkot in the Siwiliks, 
8. e. in 964, and brought about the final surrender of that fort.» 

Bahádur Sháh died in 968 at Gaur, and was succeeded by his brother 
Jalal Shah. 

The following inscription belongs to Bahidur Shah's reign— 


Inscription from the Jámi Mosque at Rijmahall, dated 964, H., or A. D. 
l557. 


A rubbing of this inscription was sent to the Society in I873 by Gener- 
al Cunningham. Another copy was since then given me by Mr. W, Bourke, 
together with three other inscriptions from Rájmahall.t The inscrip- 
tion has nothing to do with the mosque, and appears to have been taken 
from the tomb of one Qazi Ibrahim Khan, who was murdered by infidels 

when young. It is very illegible, and the letters are badly cut. Its length 
is 3 ft. 3 inch., and its breadth, 64 inch, 


ED idit ee st Site bh 3 Say LUT all JG 
ust salee u^ 5 de sje 4I JU apii) — 
Bins ye æst quo 3 59, Ips ५००)० CN gf ०5३ alll Janu 
eee BAU) ss) gy MÀS gall 45 ७५ «४ pg y aU! ol २-३७ 
— eg T T» yr tAL sits; | pe? +.. (3 Jinesillegible) esse 
Jaa "n ostale —e po Qe rael Ite Ls J^ P why? 
eS oe Ll el ७२ ug ply] Uke din Slant 
85७ + ss Jilin ni WAN ly! ly dee yo | 3,2 Su! 
jy wy sve A es ile Ei) pin 3 gr jl Axe 3५०७ sy 


* There is no doubt about the date. The 7őrik4 í Ddidi (Dowson IV, 508) places 
— 4 Búrnjgarh one kos, more or less, from M and adds that 'Adli was slain “after 
a reign of eight years in 968." Badáoní (I, 434) places the death of 'Adlí in 962. 


Fide ulso Dowson, V, p. 66. 
+ * calls the mosque ‘Jami’ Mosque’; Mr. Bourke, * Anim 
The other rubbings which Mr. Bourke gave me, are (Í ) a beautiful 
Maina Bibs tomb, at the Maina Taláo, from a stone let into the wall at 
Posey s inscription only contains pious formula; but its beautiful charac- 
> Sh — te Ore fi from a mosque, south of the new 
o ins Tbe tae ition is over the centre door, and belongs to the reign 
` | iuh estie a 78 n: ५०७ of Ráj- 
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PE TIAS (l or 2 lines broken). ..,... 


God who is blessed and great says [Qor. IT, \4 0], *Do not say that those who are 
killed on the way of God are dead : they live, but you do not know.’ And God who is 
honored and glorious, says [Qor. IV, I0), * He who fleeth on the path of God, will find 
on earth many (similarly) compelled and plenty of provisions. And ho who leaves his 
house Heeing to God and His Prophet, and death ovortake him, his reward becomes the 
duty of God.’ ........ ein AS to his understanding, the tongues of the cloquent are 
unfit to express it, and tho pens of the learned of the age wither away in attempting a 
description, the exalted Qizi, who exalted dignity is manifest, the illustrious witness, tho 
proof of the learned, [Ibrahim Khan Ghazi sonof Amínullah, who was in 
"o «o9 a tenchor, who in the beginning of his youth and the beginning of his faith 
fought with the infidels and repelled mischief and rebellion, was admitted in 964, on 
the Sth day of Sáwan, a Friday, when two and a half watches had passed, to the honor 
of martyrdom and the road of guidance, and joined, through the society of tho Mullás 
in the guidance of the Prophet, that throne of wishos. , , , , , , 


XXIX. Ghiya’suddi’n Abul Muzaffar Jalal Shah. 
(968 to 97I H.; A. D. I56i to 563.) 
I take his full name from Mr. Westmacott's Sherptr Inscription given 
above, as there is no doubt that he is the same prince, Of his coins, Mr. 
Thomas (* Chronicles, p. 4l7) has published a fine specimen, on which he 
appears with the shortened name of Jaláldin.* Mr. Thomas makes the mint- 
town to be Jajpur; I believe that the correct reading is Há jíp úr (oppo- 
site Patnah). Already under Nugrat Shah, Hájipür had risen to importance 
as the seat of the Bengal governor of Bihar. ‘The southern part of Bihar, with . 
the town of Bihár as capital, was in the hands of the Afghans. This state 
of things continued during the reigns of Islám Sháh and the Afghán dynas- 
ty of Gaur, South Bihár being in the hands of Miyáo Sulaiman i Kararáni, 
Some time after Akbar's conquest of Bihar, Hájipüár gradually sank in import- 
ance, and Patnabf became the seat of the Mughul (Chaghtái) government. 
Jalal Shih is said to have died in 97l at Gaur, For the events after 
his death, the murder of his son, and the short-lived government of the 
usurper Ghiyiguddin, we have no other source but the modern Riyaz ussa- 
m látin, the author of which has not mentioned the source of his information 
l "He has, however, been occasionally found possessed of special and correct 
a information, and we may follow Stewart in accepting his statement, 
“+ With Jalil Shih and his son ended the Súr dynasty 


NM * Just as ‘Jaméldin’ in the Sátgáog inscription of 986, published by me [Y 
TA TIARE he Fort of Patnah. In Todar Mall's rentroll, Patnah belon, 
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XXX. Hazrat i Alla Miya'n Sulaima'n. 
(972 to 980, H., or A. D. 2664 to 572.) 

The principal facts of the vigorous reign of Miyin Sulaimán are known 
from the Tárikh i Détidi (Dowson, IV, 509) and the Akberndmah. 

His piety made a certain impression on Akbar, and Badáoni states that 
he used to hold every morning a devotional meeting in company with one 
hundred and fifty Shaikhs and 'Ulamás, after which he used to transact 
state business, 

His redoubtable general Rájú, better known as Kili Pahár, is up to 
this time remembered by the people of Orisa. 

According tothe Akbarnamah and Baddoni, his death took place in 

t 980. This must have been in the beginning of the year; for Dáüd's coin- 
| age commences likewise with 980, The Æiyáz and Stewart have 98l. 

The following two inscriptions from the extreme ends of his dominions, 
Sunárgáon and Bibár, are of value. 

Á 5" lhe Sulaimán Sháh Inscription of Sunárgáon, dated 976 H., or 
MD A. D. I569. 

General Cunningham took a rubbing of this inscription from a stone 
at the old Masjid near the Rikébi Bazar, Sunárgáon. The stone measures 
l ft. 6 in. by I ft. 3 in., and consists of three lines. The characters are 
clumsy and indistinct. 

us aM) LAS lam] &U] pe lye — 


us’ hraði ni 8) A Uy vs" Lad] us? loa us of ९ La] tale 
eoe lez!) thle ue gi pel pe Le ee Sal se a dic 
we «UI oie LI jabba!) inal p yell + ooo. ७०३० lae gte 
j — aiw Gan] use ge ५७४7 € M | us’ we pe a ese” | (ef? 
| ál 3 parm 


God Almighty says, ‘Tho mosquos belong to God, worship no ono elso with him.“ 

_ . The Prophet, on whom be peace, says, * He who builds a mosque in the world will have 

Va soventy castles built for him by God in paradise. Those mosques together with what 

there is of other buildings [were built) during the reign of tho king of the age, his 

august Majesty, Miyán Sulaimán,...[by] the generous, exalted, victorious 

mie ‘Abdullah Miyán, son of Amir Khán Faqir Miyán, during 
mth of Zil Qa'dah 976 [April, u060). 


















dr, A. H. 977, or A. D. 569- 70. 
above the door leading to the 
Sharafuddin in the town of Bihár. 

a ‘lg, Sulsimin ae. laimed this title; ride Ain Translation, Vol I, p. 
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dol Sls ७७५७. 45 Wola Jaj ०» V "vr af AS, > uid 
sel RII ७४४ yy ull ume tej y CALS p20 
८-२० ८० yy «(६४7०7 Conny pt a SI ERE 
ne | 3 «J J— £ jl Jos P ce * eese Ls ue > uu els 
5 | ~ A ° * — (६5७ ‘ qu m x 
339 oe ge a «०७ j ip *9 Open potas, 225 
l. The door of honor of the world, and the pole of polus....... +s the cynosure of 
devotees ; à 
2. He who comes to this door, will indeed obtain from God his desires; for ho 
who wishes, finds. 
3. The leather carpet of his retiring room is the groen ground ; and for this reason 
he is the treasurer of the world and the faith. 
4. In the reign of tho just king, in whom heavenly light is revealed, through 
whose terror oppression and heresy disappeared, : 
56. Wherever he raised his exalted standards, he established the law of Muctafa, 
6. Sulaiman, of the world, a second Sulaimán, whose beauty lies in the per- 
fection of his justice and bounty. 
7. When 900 had been exceeded by 77 years, Hassú, the son of Dáúd, 
wrote it. " v 
At the side of this inscription, the poetry and prosody of which is as 
wretched as those of the Bihir inscriptions formerly published, stands the 
* 256th verse of the second chapter of the Qorán. ! 
XXXI. Ba'ynzi'd Shah (II). 
(980 H., or A. D. 672.) 
Regarding the death of Sulaimán and the accession. of Báyazíd Sh áh, 
Badaoni (II, 63) says— | im 
“In this year (980) Sulaimán i Kararáni, the ruler of Bongal, who styled himself” 
Hazrat i Aly, died, He had conquered the town of Katak-Banáras, ‘the mine of un- 
belief, and had made Jagannáth [Pari] a dár-ut Islám. Ho ruled from Kámrúp to - 
Orísá, and now went to God. - Aghios — 
| — — 6 Hisson Báynziíd took his place; but after five or mæ months tho | t 
e's ‘killed him, and his younger brother D4 4d seized on the kingdom." 
. The Sawénih i Akbari has the following— " a 
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Bat Lodi, who wus ‘the soul’ of the kingdom, with the consent of the nobles, mised 
Dáúd, the younger son of Sulaimán, to the throne and killed Hágsá. But Gójar Khán 
raised in Bíhár Biynzid's son to the throne, and Lodi went with a large army to seize 
on Bihár. On account of carelessness on the part of Mun'im Khán Khánkhánán, and 
by means of flattering promises, Lodí succeeded in bringing Gújar over te his views.* 
As Sulaiman died in 980, and Daud Shah's coinage begins also in 980, 
Báyazíd Sháh's short reign falls in the same year, No specimen of his 
coinage has hitherto been found. 
Á Á XXXII. — Abul Muzafar Da'u'd Sha‘h. 
F (980 to 984 H.; A. D. I072 to 576.) 
The facts of Dáúd Sháh's reign are well known from the histories of 
Akbar's reign. His full name appears on the margin of his coinage, of 
- which specimens are numerous ; but all rupees that I have seen, had the 
margin eut away 
His defeat on the Llőth Rabi’ IT, 984 [I2th July, 3576] elicited the 
curious fár ikh (metre Sari'T)—9-5 553 I ll tile 
< s Solomon's kingdom slipped from David's hand. 
With Dáüd Khan the Kararani dynasty came to an end. The 
"^ Afgháns under the Lohánis subsequently fought with Akbar's officers, | 
especially Min Singh, in Orísá and South-Eastern Bengal, till they were 
finally overcome under "Usman Khan during Jahángir's reign in Eastern 


rT 


* The frontiers of Bengal during the Afghan period became gradually 
narrower. Sunárgáon is mentioned as the frontier under Sher Shah and Sulai- 


mani Kararáni. But this may have been more nominal than real. Chit- 
I géop had already before Sher Shah again fallen in the hands of the Araka- 
nese. The Bhüyahs, i e. zaminddrs, of Bhaluah, Baklá, Chandradip, 
" 7 * pi dpür, and the 24-Parganahs, were all but independent; and from Sunáre " 
Nc over Dháká northward over Maimansingh extended the territory of 
| —  Masnad i "Ali 'I'sá Khán, who in the Akbarnámah is called "the chief of 
- the Twelve Bhüyahs'. The Portuguese also became important 
| — Jn the north, the frontier receded likewise. The results of the con- 
Kámatá and Kámrüp by Husain Sháh vanished with the es tablish- 
"great eat kingdom Kúch Bihár, when the Karataya became 
The Muhammadan historians do not tell us much 
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regarding the rise of this kingdom. According to the Akbarndmah, the 
. founder was Bis 4, who must have lived in thes ery end of the second period" 


of the Muhammadan history of Bengal (ie. about 944 H., or A. D 
4888), or fifty years* before Abul-Fazl wrote, His son Nara Nara van 
isnot mentioned ; but his coins prove that hë was the contemporary of *Adli. 
" A specimen of his silver coinage was published in J. A. S. B., for 2956, p. 
457, by Bábu Rájendralála Mitra, and bears the Sika year 477, ar A. D. 
l555.~ A short time ago, Capt. Williamson, Deputy Commissioner, Garo 
Hills, presented the Society with the following unique silver coin, which is 


* 2 of the same year, but i$ much larger than the one published by Babu Rájeh- - 


dralála Mitra, and differs’ in the legend of the reverse, It was picked up 
by a Garo together with a Dáüdsháhí rupee. 4 
Silver Coin of Nana NARAYANA of Ach Bihár. Largo size. 
-.. Weight, I5749 grains. „Sáka Il477 (A. D. l555]. As. Socy., Bengal 
Dotted margin, 
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C Onen (The coin) of tho boo of the lotus of the foot of tho twice illustrious Sivit? 
है 0 Jucviasz—Of the twice illustrious Nara Náráynna. Sékn, l477 
{~ Nara Náráyan's son and. successor was Bál Gosáín, whom the 
E — Akbarnámah calls Bísá's grandson, He was reigning in 956, or A 
3578: His brother Shukl Gosiin is mentioned by Abul JFazl 
í Ralph Fitch. Bál Gosáín's son is Lachmí Narayan, who 
¢ Mán Singh in 005 H., and was still.xeigning in 027 (A. D roiꝙ 
* 


i‘ ez © Vide J. A. 8. B., 872, Pt. I, p. 62, 778 from below, It is quite possiblo that 
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, Rough Notes on the Angami Nágás and their Language,— By Captain 
| Joux Bur.er, B. S. C., Political Agent, Nágá Hills, Asdm. 
(With seven plates.) 
Introduction. 

Of all the numerous tribes—Gáros, Khásias, Sintengs, Mikirs, Ka- 
cháris, Kükís, Nagas, Singphüs, and Khamtis—inhabiting that vast tract of 
mountainous country which hems in Asám on the south, the largest 
hes" numerically, as it is territorially, is the ** Naga". Under this comprehensive 
` term is included the whole group of cognate races, dwelling along that 
—.—— broad stretch of hill and upland, which, roughly speaking, is comprised be- 
E ‘tween the Kopili River, on the west, and the Bori Dihing, on the east, 
and which lies between the parallels of 93° and 96° East Longitude. This 

tract extends northwards to the low hills bordering the alluvial plains of the 
Districts of Lakhimpúr, Síbságor, and Náogáon, and overlooks the broad 
3 ' waters of that noblest of all Indian Rivers, the sacred Brahmaputra, Iu a 





a southerly direction, we are at present unable to state exactly to what 

x limit it may extend. We may, however, safely say that it lies between the 

— meridians of 25° and 27° North Latitude. Our late explorations have 

2 z 9 clearly ascertained, that the great Nágá race does un doubtedly cross over 

— the main watershed dividing the waters which flow north into the Brahma- 
= putra, from those flowing south into the Iriwadi; and they have also - 


^" 
E 


| furnished very strong grounds for believing that in all probability it * ex- ] 
— tends as far as the banks of the Kaiendwen (Námtonái or Ningthi) River, 
— — he great western tributary of the lráwadi. Indeed there is room even — 
— to belies that at further-explorations may, ere long, lead us to discover, that | 
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E Kakhyen and Khyen (often pronounced Kachin and Chin) tribes, 
spo 


en of by former writers ( Pemberton, Yule, Hannay, Bayfield, Griffiths, 
and others) are Lie offshoots of this one great race. Yule tells us that “ the 
è hills west of Kalé are occupied by the Khyens, a race extending south- 
: ward throughout the long range of the Yümá-doung to the latitude of 

Prome", and that “ Colonel H annay identifies the Khyens with the Nágás 
* of the Asim mountains." Again Dalton in his work on the Ethnolo 
of Bengal tells us that '* Karens are sometimes called Kakhyens"', and 
that " Latham thinks that word for word Khyen is Karen", whilst Dr. 
Mason tells us “that it is a Burmese word signifying aboriginal”, 
Finally we have Major Fryer informing us in his late interesting paper 
“ On the Khyen people of the Sandoway District’’*, that the Khyengs have 
a tradition that they came down many years ago from the sources of the 
Kaiendwen River. It will thus be seen that the question regarding the 
identity of these tribes is at present a difficult one to decide, and I consider 
that its final solution can be satisfactorily undertaken only when we have com- 
pleted the explorations upon which we have been so busily engaged for the 
last six years. We have already succeeded in completing the survey of about 
8000 square miles of a country, about which we previously knew scarcely 
anything at all a ¢erra incognita in fact, the greater portion of which 
had been unseen by European eyes until visited by those enterprising 
pioneers, our survey officers, who armed with the Theodolite and Plane-table 
very soon cleared away the huge blots which had for so long been per- 
mitted to disfigure our N. E. Frontier Maps. "Thus it is obvious that any 
theory propounded at the present stage of our knowledge must be more or 
less based upon conjecture, a dangerous field of controversy which I 
wish to avoid, especially as a few more seasons of such work as we have 
done of late, must clear up the mystery in which this question has so long 
been shrouded, 





CHAPTER I. 
Geography and History. 
Of all the tribes—and they are almost as numerous as the hills they 
inhabit—iuto which the Nágá group is divided, the most powerful and war- 


like, as it is also the most enterprising, intelligent, and civilized, so to say, - 


is the * turbulent Angámi". This great division of the Naga race occupies 
for the most part a charming country of fine, open, rolling hill and valley, 
bounded by lofty mountains, some of whose summits tower up to nine, ten, 
and even twelve thousand feet above thesea level. "Their villages are gener- 


ally placed on the more tabular hills of about 5000 feet elevation, and enjoy 
s Journal, As. Socy. Bengal, for I876, Pt. I, p. 39. E 
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a healthy, bracing climate, subject to neither extreme heat, nor cold. This 
noble tract of country is blessed with a most fertile soil, well culti vated, 
drained and manured, and the hill sides are often covered, I might almost 
say for miles, with a succession of fine terraces of rich rice ; and the hill tops 
are dotted over, as far as the eye can reach, with numerous large villages, 
whose comparatively enormous population might even claim for them the 
right of being called towns, Thus Kohima for instance contains no less 
than 865 houses, or say a population of over 4000 souls. 

The Angámis proper, or * Western Angámis", as they have also 
been aptly termed, in order to distinguish them from the Eastern clans, to 
whom they are closely allied, hold 46 villages, all lying to the west 
of the Sijjo or Doiáng River. Towards the north they extend up to the 
range of hills on which the Nidzükhrü mountain forms a prominent land- 
mark, and on the west tó the low range of hills on which Samagiting, 
Sitekema, and Nidzúmá stand, whilst towards the south they are cut off 
from Manipur by the lofty Barráil, whose Torest-elad heights make a 
splendid background to the lovely panorama in front. The 46 villages above- 
mentioned, contain a total of 6,367 houses, and cover a tract of about 30 
miles in length, by about 20 in breadth, and are thus spread over an area 
of about 600 square miles. Now if we allow an average of 5 souls to 
each house, we here obtain a population of 3,835 souls, or roughly, in 
round numbers, say about 30,000 souls—figures which I believe a regular 
census would prove to be very near the mark indeed, And from these 
figures we may assume that we have here got a population of at least 50 
to the square mile, which fora hill country, I need hardly add, is a very 
large average. This can be easily seen by a reference to the last Census 
Report of Bengal (L872), in which we find that even the Khásia Hills have 
only 23 souls to the square mile, the Chittagong Hill Tracts only LO, 
whilst Hill Tiparah comes last of all with only 9. 

I may here explain that the total area of all “ Naga Land " theoretically 
under the political control of our Government is about 8,500 square miles, 
and I have roughly estimated the population in that area to be at least 
300,000 souls. 

It has been generally believed that the term “ Nágá " is derived from 
the Bengali word “ nángtá", or the Hindustani word * nangá", meaning 


^ "naked", and the specific name * Angámi" has also been credited with 


the same source. Another theory suggests the Kachári word * Naga”, 
a “ young man" and hence a“ warrior ", whilst a third theory would derive 
it from *' någ " a snake. However, be this as it may, the term is quite 
foreign to the people themselves: they have no generic term applicable to 
the whole race, but use specifie names for eaeh particular group of vil- 
१७७७७ ; thus the men of Mezoma, Khonomá, Kohima, Jotsoma, and their 
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allies call themselves Tengimis, whilst others if asked who they are 
would reply simply that they were men of such a village, and seem to be 
quite ignorant of any distinctive tribal name connecting them to any 
particular group of villages,—a strange fact, which I think is in a great mea- 
sure accounted for by the state of constant war, and consequent isolation, 
in which they live. The Kacháris, I may add, speak of the Nagas 
generally as the Magamsi, and of the Angámi Nágás in particular as 
the Dawansa, 

I have long endeavoured to gain some satisfactory information regard- 
ing the origin of these interesting tribes, but I regret to say that this is a 
question upon which I have hitherto failed to throw much light. In my 
wanderings to and fro, I have observed that there seem to be two very 
distinct types running through these hills; the one a fine, stalwart, 
cheerful, bright, light coloured race, cultivating their, generally terraced, 
lands, with much skill, among whom I place the Angami as facile prin- 
ceps; the other a darker, dirtier, and more squat race, among whom the 
sulky Lhotá may be pointed to asa good representative; and I have 
not failed to notice signs that the latter are giving way to the former, 
wherever they happen to come in contact, A careful comparison of the 
several dialects which I have long been busy collecting, will, I fancy, be one 
of the best guides we can obtain for the proper classification of all these tribes, 
but that is a matter of time, and the compilation of a vocabulary with any 
pretension to correctness is far from being the easy task some imagine it 
to be. 
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broad waters on a raft, well provisioned for a long voyage. These crea- 
tures are believed to have landed on some distant shore, and the result was 
a race of white men, who bred and multiplied until they overran the land, 
conquering all black races that attempted to oppose their onward progress. 
This tale does not at first sight appear to credit us with a very noble origin, 
but the fact is I believe that the “ white dog” has been merely introduced 
asa sort of Deus ex machina, in order to account in some way for some of 
our, to them, most extraordinary powers. 

I find it recorded in an old letter dated thirteen years ago, that " about 

५ 900 years since, the younger brother of the then reigning Raja of 
a Juintia, became enamoured of his niece (the Rájás daughter) and 
tt forcibly seizing her fled with some followers from Jaintiá to Dimapur, 
tí then the residence of the Kachár Rájás. Here he remained for some time 
* protected by the Kachar Raja; but his brother having sent out a large 
t force to capture him, he fled to the hills in the vicinity of Dimapur, now 
« known to us as the Angámi Hills, and being accompanied by several Ka- 
« eháris, as well as his own followers, permanently established himself 
५ there, and from this colony arose the now powerful tribe of the Angami 
४ Nágás." This account is reported to have been received “ from an in- 
telligent hill Kachári ", who is said to have further stated that full con- 
firmation of these facts might be gleaned from some of the old Jaintiá 
records; and as a further argument to support his story, he is also said to 
have pointed to the fact that the Angami women to this day adhere to the 
peculiar manner of wearing the cloth tied above each shoulder, adopted by 
the Jaintiá women alone of all the other tribes on this frontier. For my own 
part I have never succeeded in obtaining any confirmation of this strange 
story, and am hence sceptical of its truth. However, I have deemed it right 
to give it quan. val., in the hope that some future investigator may possibly 
be able to pick up a clue to the story in fields where I have not had the 
opportunity of searching, namely amid the archives of Jaintiápur. 

Our first actual acquaintance with the Angámis appears to have 
commenced as early as l83I-32, when Captains Jenkins, Pemberton, and 
Gordon were deputed to explore a route through their country, with a view 

to opening out direct communication between Asám and Manipur. On 
this occasion, although they were accompanied by a comparatively large 
force, amounting to no less than 700 muskets, they were opposed with a 
most determined resistance at every village they passed through, and so 
bitter was the opposition made, that in many instances the villagers set 
- fire to their own villages, so as to destroy such provisions as they were 
‘unable to remove rather than allow them to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. From the daté of that eventful journey until IS67, that is to say, 





Ex for a period of over forty years, the political history of our relations with this 
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tribe has been one long, sickening story of open insults and defiance, bold 
outrages, and cold-blooded murders on the one side, and long-suffering for- 
bearance, forgiveness, concession, and unlooked-for favours on the other, 
varied now and again with tours innumerable, deputations and expeditions, 
the interesting details of which go far to make up one of the most im- 
portant chapters of the yet unwritten history of a province, rich in such 
stores, but which it would be out of place, if not impossible, to allude to 
within the limits of this paper. 

With regard, however, to the effect of punitive military expeditions when 
unaccompanied with, or followed by, other measures of a more lasting nature, 
such as the actual occupation of the country, whether it be to exer- 
cise absolute authority or mere political control, I may here briefly 
draw attention to the Nágá expedition of I850, when a force of over 
500 men, with 2 three-pounder guns and 2 mortars, and European Officers 
in proportion, was thrown into the Nágá Hills, to avenge a long series of 
raids, which had finally culminated in the murder of Bhog Chand, the 
native officer in command of our outpost at Samagúting. This Force 
entered the hills in November 7850, and although they very soon drove 
the Nágás out of their stockades, a portion of the Force remained in the 
bills until March IS5L, when our Government, loath to increase its respon- 
sibilities, determined to abstain, entirely and unreservedly, from all further 
interference, with the affairs of the Nagas, and withdrew our troops. In 
the remaining nine months of that year no fewer than 22 raids were made on 
our frontier, in which 55 persons were killed, IO wounded, and llI3 were 

» carried off into a captivity from which very few indeed ever returned. In 
3858, the Government consented to the appointment of a European Officer 
to the charge of North Kachár. A station was taken up at Asálú, which 
was then formed into a separate subdivision, subordinate to Náogáon, and 
stringent orders were issued, forbidding any interference with the Hill 
Tribes: the Dbansiri was accepted as the extreme limit of our juris- 
diction, and the Angámis were henceforth to be treated as altogether 
beyond our pale. ‘These measures had the effect, as might easily have ^ 

: been anticipated, of simply temporising with the evils which they were 
meant to eradicate, and hence we can scarcely be surprised to find that raid s 
followed raid, with a monotonous regularity, which all our frontier posts 
were completely helpless to prevent. Thus between the years I352 and 862 | E 
we hear of twenty-four such atrocities being committed within the vaunted - 
line of our outposts, and some of them were accompanied with a tigerish 
brutality, so intensely fiendish, that it is almost incredible e such acts 
| could have been perpetrated by human beings, savages though they were, F 
B." In 862, three distinct attacks were made upon our subjects within the he j 
y a short space of twenty-four days. In the first of these, at Borpothar, a Sepoy E 
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was cut down in broad daylight, within a few paces of a Masonry Guard 
House, filled with an armed detachment of his companions. In the second, 
six out of seven elephant-hunters were cruelly massacred; and in the third, 
a village almost within hail, and certainly within sight, of the Guard House 
above-mentioned, was attacked and plundered at about 9 a. M., eight persons 
being killed on the spot, and two children carried off, one of whom the Nágás 
subsequently cut to pieces on their retreat, on finding themselves pursued, 
At this juncture, we find our local officers frankly declaring that our rela- 
tions with the Nagas could not possibly be on a worse footing than they 
were then, and that the non-interference policy, which sounds so excellent 
in theory, had utterly failed in practice, and urging therefore that it was 
necessary to adopt more vigorous measures. Yet notwithstanding much corre- 
spondence that passed upon the subject, when all kinds of schemes, possible 
and impossible, were discussed and re-discussed, nothing more appears to 
have been done until 865. In this year, a recurrence of fresh forrays 
led the officer in charge of North Kachár to represent that the safety 
of his sub-division was in jeopardy, and it was then that the Government 
were at last moved into giving their consent to the deputation of an 
European officer who was to effect a permanent lodgment in the country ; 
and Samagüting (or more properly Chimukedimá) was again occupied 
by us in December 3867, Since the date of this measure being carried 
into effect, our chief object here, namely, the protection of our lowland 
subjects, has been most completely attained, and I think I may safely 
say, that the prestige of our Government was never held in higher esteem 
by our turbulent highlanders than it is at the present moment, This result 
is due, in a great measure, to the invariable success, attending our nume- 
rous exploration expeditions during the last six years, and the complete 
collapse of every attempt that has been made to prevent our progress, or 
subvert our authority, during that time. Still, notwithstanding these very 
satisfactory results, I grieve to say that intestine feuds with all the horrors 
that accompany their progress are as rife now as ever they were, and it re- 
quires no great foresight to predict the possibility —I may even say the pro- 
bability—of our sooner or later being compelled to take another stride 
in that inevitable march of progress, in that noble mission of peace, which 
seems to be our predestined lot wherever the Anglo-Saxon sets foot. Much, 
very much has already been done by our most just and patient Government, 
to induce these savages to amend their ways, to convert their “ spears into 
ploughshares", and to live in peace and harmony with allmen. But it 
cannob of course be expected that the predatory habits, and head-taking 


customs of long generations of anarchy and bloodshed will be abandoned 


in a day, and we have hence got much earnest work before us, ere we 
can look forward to the completion of our task. The snake has been 
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scotched, not killed, And the further measures which it may yet be found 
necessary to take with regard to the management of the tribes inhabiting 
this frontier, form an anxious problem of the future into which it is needless 
my attempting to pry. We must simply watch the “ signa of the times" 
and move with them, being content to know that a powerful Government 
is in the meanwhile ready to act as circumstances arise, and as the dictates 
of a true policy direct, confident that the wisdom with which so vast and 
heterogeneous a mass of nations has been governed elsewhere throughout 
the length and breadth of India, will also guide us safely through the 
shoals with which our administration is beset here, finally landing us in 
that safe haven, a well-governed peaceful country, to which we have every 
reason to look forward most hopefully, ~ 








CHAPTER II. 
Governmont, Religion, and Manners. 

From what I have stated, it will doubtless have already been gathered 
that the Angámis have no regular settled form of government. With 
them might is right, and this is the only form of law—or rather the absence 
of all law—heretofore recognised among them. Every man follows the 
dictates of his own will, a form of the purest democracy which it is very difi- 
cult indeed to conceive as existing even for a single day; and yet that 
it does exist here, i an undeniable fact. In every village we find a num- 
ber of headmen or chiefs, termed Pe ú má s, who generally manage to 
arbitrate between litigants. The Nágás being a simple race, their quarrels 
are generally of a description easily settled, especially as owing to the 
fearful effects following a feud once started, they are chary of drawing - 
first blood, and yet nt times the most petty quarrel developes into a most 
serious feud. The actual authority exercised by these Peümás, who are i 
men noted for their personal prowess in war, skill in diplomacy, powers 
of oratory, or wealth in cattle and land, is, however, all but nominal, » 
and thus their orders are obeyed so far only, as they may happen to p 
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be in accord with the wishes of the community at large, and even 

then, the minority will not hold themselves bound in any way by 

the wishes or acts of the majority. The Naga Peümá is, in fact, simply "3 

primus inter pares, and often that only pro fem. The title, if such it - i 
$ may be called, is indeed really one of pure courtesy, and depends entire- 

ly upon the wealth, standing, and personal qualities of the individual - 

himself. Theoretically, with the Angámi, every man is his own master, * 
and avenges his own quarrel. Blood once shed can never be expiated, ex- 
cept by the death of the murderer, or some of his near relatives, and — — — 
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day. One marked peculiarity in their intestine feuds is, that we Very sel- 
dom find the whole of one village at war with the whole of another vil- 
lage, but almost invariably clan is pitted against clan, "Thus I have 
often seen a village split up into two hostile camps, one clan at deadly 
feud with another, whilst n third lives between them in a state of neutrality, 
and at perfect peace with both. 

On the subject of religion and a future state, the Angåmi appears to 
have no definite ideas, Some have told me that they believe that if they 
have (according to their lights be it remembered) led good and worthy lives 
upon this earth, and abstained from all coarse food, and especially have 
abstained from eating flesh, after death their spirits would fly away into 
the realms above, and there become stars, but that otherwise their bodies 
would have to pass through seven stages of spirit-life, and eventually become 
transformed into bees ; others again, on my questioning them, have replied 
with a puzzled and surprised air, as if they had never given the matter a 
thought before, that “ after death we are buried in the earth and our bodies 
“rot there, and there is an end; who knows more?" Still from the fact that 
they invariably bury the deceased's best clothes, his spear and dúo, together 
with much grain, liquor, and a fowl, with the body, I think we may safely 
infer, that they certainly have some vague idea of a life hereafter, the 
thought of which, however, does not trouble them much. It is at quitting 
the actual pleasure of living, which he has experienced, that a Nága shud- 
ders, and not the problematical torments to be met in a hell hereafter, of 
which he knows nothing. And as to religion, such as it is, it may be put 
down as simply the result of that great characteristic, common to all 
savages, fear". All his religious rites and ceremonies, his prayers, incanta- 
tions, and sacrifices, are due to a trembling belief that he can thus 
avert some impending evil. But he is utterly unable to appreciate our 


feeling of awe, reverence, and affection towards an Omnipotent God. I have 


known a Chief, on the oceasion of the death of his favourite son from an 
attack of fever contracted whilst out shooting Güral* in the neighbour- 


7 hood of his village, don his full war-costume, rush out to the spot, and 
is there commence yelling out his war-ery, hurling defiance at the deity who 


he supposed had struck down his son, bidding him come out and show him- 


self, impiously cursing him for his cowardice in not disclosing himself 
— Intense superstition is of course only the natural corollary to this kind of 





belief in a god in every hill and valley, a devil in every grove and stream, 


Undertakings of any importance, such as the starting of a war-party, the 





— commencing of a journey, the first sowing out, or gathering in, of the crops, 
Åc, are never begun without the previous consultation of certain omens, by 
which they pretend to be able to foretell, whether a successful termination 
0 Š A species of wild goat, 
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. may be anticipated or not. Among the most common forms of consulting 
the oracle, one is that of cutting slices off a piece of stick and watching ^ 
which side of these bits turn uppermost as they fall to the ground; ano- 
ther is, to lay hold of a fowl by the neck and throttle it, and if it dies 
with its right leg slightly crossed over its left, it is pronounced favourable 
to the accomplishment of the undertaking whatever it may happen to be. 
I have known of a large war-party turning back immediately, because a 
deer crossed their path,—a most unlucky omen. A tiger calling out in the 
jungles in front is a very lucky sign, whilst if heard in rear, it is just the 
contrary. In like manner there are several birds whose song if issuing from 
the left hand side is lucky, but if from the right the reverse. 
They have several very curious ways of taking an oath. Ono of 4 
the commonest, as it is one of the most sacred, is for the two parties to 
lay hold of a dog or fowl, one by its head, the other by its tail, or feet, 
whilst the poor beast or bird is severed in two with one stroke of a dao, 
emblematic of the perjurer's fate. Another is to lay hold of the barrel of 
a gun, or spear-head, or tooth of a tiger and solemnly declare, “ If I do 
not faithfully perform this my promise, may I fall by this weapon” or 
animal, as the case may be; whilst a third, and one generally voluntarily 
offered after defeat, is to snatch up a handful of grass and earth, and after 
placing it on the head, to shove it into the mouth, chewing it and pre- 
tending to eat it, one of the most disagreeable and literal renderings of A 
the metaphorical term “ eating dirt” I have ever witnessed. A fourth is, * 
to stand in the centre of a circle of rope, or cane, and there repeat a certain 
formula, to the effect that, if they break their vow, which they then repeat, * 
they pray the gods may cause them to rot away as the rope rots, &c. 
One among their many strange customs is that of “ kénnié", core — —— 
rupted by the Asamese into " génná," a description of tabú singularly E 
similar to that in vogue among the savages inbabiting the Pacific Islands, P 
This tabú is declared upon every conceivable occasion, thus at the birth " 
of a child, or on the death of any individual, the house is tabúed, generally | 
for the space of five days, and no one is allowed to go in or out except the — 
people of the house, Again, any accidental death, or fire in the village, l 
puts the whole village under the ban. In like manner before commencing 
either to sow or to reap, an universal tabú bas to be undergone, and 
is accompanied by propitiatory offerings to their several deities, and no man M 
dare commence work before, If their crops have been suffering from the = 
n attacks of wild animals, a “ kénnió" is the remedy,—in fact there is no end ez 
to the reasons on which a “ kénnié" must or may be declared, and as ib — 
consists of a general holiday when no work is done, this Angámi sabbath 
appears to be rather a popular institution. s — M E 
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pelled to abandon home and retire into voluntary banishment to some neigh- 
bouring village for the space of three years. 
They have a singularly expressive manner of emphasising messages. 


Por instance, I remember a challenge being conveyed by means of a piece 


of charred wood, a chilli, and a bullet, tied together. This declaration of 
war was handed on from village to village until it reached the village for 
which it was intended, where it was no sooner read, than it was at once 
despatched to me by a special messenger, who in turn brought with him a 
spear, a cloth, a fowl, and some eggs, the latter articles signifying their 
subordination and friendship to me at whose hands they now begged for 
protection. It is perhaps scarcely necessary for me to explain that 
the piece of burnt wood signified the nature of the punishment threatened 
(i. e. the village consigned to flames), the bullet descriptive of the kind of 
weapon with which the foe was coming armed, and the chilli the smarting, 
stinging, and generally painful nature of the punishment about to be 
inflicted. And only the other day a piece of wood, with a twisted bark 
collar at one end and a rope at the other, used for tying up dogs with on 
the line of march, was brought in to me with another prayer for protection. 
The explanation in this case is of course obvious, namely, that a dog's 
treatment was in store for the unfortunate recipients of this truculent 
message. Two sticks cross-wise, ora fresh cut bough, or a handful of 
grass ucrossa path, declares it to be closed. But of such signs and emblems 
the number is legion, and I therefore need only remark that it is curious to 
observe how the “green bough' is here, too, as almost every where, an 
emblem of peace. 

The Angámis invariably build their villages on the very summits of 
high tabular hills, or saddle-back spurs, running off from the main ranges, 
and owing to the almost constant state of war existing, most of them are 
very strongly fortified. Stiff stockades, deep ditches bristling with panjies, 
and massive stone walls, often loop-holed for musketry, are their usual 
defences. In war-time, the hill sides and approaches are escarped and 
thickly studded over with panjies, These panjies, I may here explain, are 
sharp-pointed bamboo skewers or stakes, varying from six inches to three and 
four feet in length, some of them as thin as a pencil, others as thick round as 
a good-sized cane, and although very insignificant things to look at, they 
give a nasty and most painful wound, often causing complete lameness in 
a few hours. Deep pit-falls and small holes covered over with a light 
layer of earth and leaves, concealing the panjies within, are also skil fully 
placed along the paths by which an enemy is expected to approaeb, and 
a tumble into one of the former is not a thing to be despised, as I have had 
good reason to know. The approaches to the villages are often up through 
_ — narrow, covered ways, or lanes, with high banks on either side, 
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lined with an overhanging tangled mass of prickly creepers and brushwood, 
sometimes through a steep ravine and along the bed of an old torrent, in 
either case admitting of the passage of only one man at á time. These 
paths lead up to gates, or rather door-ways, closed by strong, thick and 
heavy wooden doors, hewn out of one piece of solid wood. "The doors are 
fastened from the inside and admit of being easily barricaded, and thus 
rendered impregnable against all attack. These doors again are often over- 
looked and protected by raised look-outs, on which, whenever the clan is at 
feud, a careful watch is kept up night and day ; not unfrequently the only 
approach to one of these outer gates is up a notched pole from fifteen to 
twenty feet high. The several clans, of which there are from two to eight 
in every village, are frequently divided off by deep lanes and stone walls, and 
whenever an attack is imminent, the several roads leading up to the village 
are studded over with stout pegs, driven deep into the ground, which very 
effectually prevents anything like a rush, On the higher ranges, the roads 
connecting the several villages, as well as the paths leading down to their 
cultivation are made with considerable skill, the more precipitous hills 
being turned with easy gradients, instead of the road being taken up 
one side of the hill and down the other as is usually the case among hill- 
men, 

Their houses are built with a ground-floor, the slopes of the hills 
being dug down to a rough level, no mat covers the bare ground. They 
are generally placed in irregular lines, facing inwards, and are constructed 
after a pattern I have never scen anywhere except in these hills. These 
houses have high gable ends whose eaves almost touch the ground on either 
side, this I believe to be a precaution against high winds. The gable in 
front, which, in the case of men of wealth or position, is often decorated 
with broad, handsome weather boards, is from l5 to 30 feet high, and the 
roof slopes off in rear, as well as towards the sides, the gable at the back 
being only about from ]0 to l5 feet in height. In width the houses vary 
from about 20 to 40 feet, and in length from about 30 to 60 feet. In 
many of the villages each house is surrounded by a stone wall, marking 
off the " compound” so to sav, wherein the cattle are tethered for the 
night. Half the space under the front gable, is often walled in with boards 


house to give shelter to their poultry. Pig-styes also, in the corner of a 
The house itself is divided off into from 
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as a loose stall, and bamboo baskets are tied up under the eaves of the | 
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contains the liquor tub, the most important piece of furniture in the house 
in the Nágá's estimation. In this they brew their * dzü", a kind of fer- 
mented beer, made of rice and other ingredients, composed of herbs found 
wild in the jungle. This liquor is the Angámi Nágá's greatest solace, for 
strange to say never indulging in either opium, or tobaeco (as many of 
his neighbours do), he may be seen sipping this * dzá", either throurh a 
reed (after the manner of a sherry cobler), or with a wooden or bamboo 
spoon out of bamboo or mithan horn drinking cups, from morn to nizht 

Close to their villages, on either side of the road, as well ns w ithin, 
sometimes not a couple of yards from their houses, they bury their dead 
raising over them large mounds, square, round, and oblong in shape, the 
sides being built up with large stones; sometimes an upright stone, or 
an effigy cleverly carved in wood, is added. In the latter case this grotesque 
caricature of the “human form divine" lying below, is decked out in a 
complete suit of all the clothes and ornaments worn by the deceased in- 
cluding a set of imitation weapons, the originals being always deposited in 
the grave with the body. In one instance I remember coming across a 
grave by the road side several miles away from any village, and on en- 
quiry, learning, that it had been purposely placed there, exactly half way 
between the village in which the deceased had been born, and that in which 
he had died, and had passed the latter portion of his life. This was done, 
l was told, so as to enable his spirit to revisit either. 

Huge monoliths, or large upright stones, which have been the sub- 
ject of so much remark elsewhere, and which are to be met with all over the 
world, exist here too, and are not only to be found as remains of the past, 
but their erection may be witnessed almost any day at the present time. 
These monuments are erected, either singly, or in rows, and are meant to 
perpetuate the memory, sometimes of the dead, when they are in fact no- 
thing more nor less than simply tombstones, sometimes of the living, in 
which case we may look upon them much in the light of statues. Thus 
Iremember being considerably astonished some three years ago when the 
villagers of Sákháboma were pleased to raise such a monument to my hum- 
ble self, a great compliment which was repeated last year by another vil- 
lage east of the Sijjo. ‘These stones, which are often very large, and have 
sometimes to be brought from long distances, are dragged up in a kind of 
sledge, formed out of a forked tree on which the stone is levered, and then 
carefully lashed with canes and creepers, and to this the men, sometimes 
fo the number of several: hundreds, attach themselves in a long line and by 
‘means of putting rollers underneath they pull it along, until it has been 
brought up to the spot where it has been previously decided finally to erect 
it. Here a small hole is then dug to receive the lower end of the stone, 






5 E and the sledge being tilted up on end, the lashings are cut adrift, and the 
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stone slides into position ; some leaves are then placed on the top and some 
liquor poured over it. This done, a general feast follows, and the ceremony 
is complete, 

The average Angámi is a fine, hardy, athletic fellow, brave and war- 
like, and, among themselves, as a rule, most truthful and honest. On the 
other hand, he is blood-thirsty, treacherous, and revengeful to an almost 
incredible degree. This, however, can scarcely be wondered at when we 
recall what I have already related regarding revenge being considered a 
most holy act, which they have been taught from childhood ever to revere 
as one of their most sacred duties, The “ blood-feud" of the Naga is what 
the “vendetta” of the Corsican was, a thing to be handed down from 
generation to generation, an everlasting and most baneful heir-loom, in- 
volving in its relentless course the brutal murders of helpless old men and 
women, innocent young girls and children, until, as often happens, mere 
petty family «quarrels, generally about land or water, being taken up by 
their respective clansmen, break out into bitter civil wars which devastate 
whole villages. This is no “ word-painting" on my part, for I am here 
speaking of actual facts and a most deplorable state of affairs which seems 
to have existed from time immemorial, and is to be seen in full force up to 
the present day, a terrible check not only to the increase of population, 
but also a fatal barrier to all moral progress. I must confess it is nota 

` little disheartening to think how long and how arduously we have striven, | 
and yet how little we have done towards improving, civilizing, and weaning 
from their accursed thirst for blood, this otherwise noble race. But it is 
simply the old, old story, precept and example, the only means we have 
heretofore employed, worthy tools though they be, are perfectly powerless 
before the traditions of untold ages of anarchy and warfare. Thus we 
even find Nágás, who have acted for years as Dobháshas (Interpreters) at 
Samagiiting, others as Policemen in Naugáon, some as Sepoys in Dibrü- 
garh, and not a few who have been educated under the parental care of 
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of hill races, and is generally well proportioned, especially as regards his 
legs, the large muscles of the thigh and calf being remarkably well developed. 
His complexion is comparatively fair, though among them, as among 
almost all the Indo-Chinese races, we meet with various shades of brown, 
from the almost ruddy and light olive to the red-Indian and dark brown 
types. I do not, however, ever remember seeing a black Nágá, I mean a 
black such as is common in Bengal, except in one instance, and then further 
enquiry elicited the fact that he was not a pure Naga at all, but the son of 
an Asamese captive who became naturalized, and was afterwards allowed 
to take unto himself a daughter of the land (of his involuntary adoption). 
In feature also there is great variety, but high cheek bones predominate. 
The men of the upper ranges are really often almost handsome, and some 
of the women might almost be called pretty. But as regards the latter, 
hard work and exposure, coupled with the trials of early maternity, soon 
tell a tale, and I have been quite surprised and grieved to see how soon they 
age. In little more than six years Í have seen mere children develope into 
comely lasses, and these latter again into sturdy matrons, whilst Í have 
watched wives and mothers, whose youthful looks at first surprised me, 
change suddenly into wrinkled old women with scarcely à trace of their 
former good looks about them. I confess, however, that beauty of form 
is not the rule in these hills, Whether it is that. the more or less lavish 
display of such charms asthey possess, enables us the better to exercise 
a discriminating judgment upon the beauty, or want of beauty, their forms 
display, I cannot pretend to say, but this much I do know, that here we 
may seek, and seek in vain, for any of the soft contours and lovely outlines 
which give shape to the persons of the women of other races. At the same 
time I must add that I have not failed to notice that hill women all over 
India, from the fair dwellers in Kashmir to their dark sisters inhabiting the 
uplands of Bengal, all fall off in this particular, and are very rarely indeed, 
if ever, able to boast of a good figure. 

As with the men, so with the women, I think they are certainly taller 
than the average of other hill-women, and their features more regular. 
They are chaste, faithful, merry, and—unlike their brothers—never to be 
seen idle. Their duty it is to fetch the wood, draw the water, cook the 
food, and brew the liquor, besides working in the fields and weaving cloths 
at home. | It will be observed that among the characteristics of the women 
I have placed chastity, and it may be as well perhaps for me to explain 
that by this term I do not for a moment mean to say that they are 
exactly chaste according to our ideas, but simply that they are true to and 
act up to, theirown principles with regard to that virtue. The relation- 
ship between the sexes, and the exact footing on which it should stand, is, 
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civilized and advanced among nations (whether ancient or modern, Christian 
or heathen) have found how difficult is the task of sailing between the 
Seylla of a Puritanical strictness which would keep the sexes almost 
wholly apart, and the Charybdis of a laxity to which it is difficult to put 
bounds. Here we have got a primitive state of society which, although it 
would not for a moment recognize, or even allow to exist, that plague 
euphemistically termed a “ social evil”, and although it punishes any serious 
breach of the marriage contract with death itself, yet never dreams of con- 
ceiving it possible that perfect continence on the part of the unmarried 
(or free portion of society) is to be either demanded or even desired. It 
may be asked, What are the consequences? I reply — Prostitution is a thing 
unknown here, and all the foul diseases that follow in its train, are evils 
to which Nágá flesh has not been born an heir. Here no Nágá Lais plies 
her shameful trade. A Nágá woman would scorn to barter for her person. 
And woe betide the mercenary lover who seeks to gain his end by other 
ways than those of love. Young men and maidens mix together with 
almost all the freedom allowed by nature’s law. Incontinence on the part of 
the married however is rare, and an unfaithful wife is a thing almost unheard 
of, but then the penalty is death. Marriage and divorce are among the simplest 
of their rites, and sad to say, often follow each other within the year without 
comment or surprise. *' Incompatibility of temper” is here quite sufficient for 
either the man or woman to demand a divorce, and to take it. Although 
strictly monogamous, both sexes ean marry and remarry as often as they 
please. Such offspring as require the maternal aid follow the mother, and 
are tended and eared for by her until able to look after themselves, when 
they return to the father. Men may not only marry their deceased wives’ 
sisters, but they may likewise marry their brothers' widows, On the other 
hand, it is altogether forbidden for cousins to intermarry. Parents may 
advise, but never attempt positively to control, the choice of their sons aud 
daughters. Marriage is usually solemnized by a large feast, and the bride- 
groom, when he can afford it, makes a present to the bride's parents. 
Divorce necessitates a division of all property held in eommon, such as grain, 
household furniture, &o., and all property derived since the two became man 
and wife. In any division thus made, the late wife or divorcée gets one-third, 
whilst the man takes the remainder, and the woman then either returns to her 
own parents, or lives apart in a separate house until she marries again. Pyke 
On the death of the father all property, excepting the house, is 
divided equally among all the sons alone, the youngest always receiving 
the house in addition to his share of the whole. Neither the widow nor 
daughters have any claim to aught except their clothes 
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and dáo, but of late years they have managed to become the proud 
possessors of a considerable quantity of fire-arms, to obtain which is 
Just now one of the keenest desires they have; in fact, an Angámi will 
give almost anything he has for a gun, and if he cannot get it by fair 
means, will run alinost any risk to get it by foul. In several cases of 
gun thefts, some of which have been accompanied by murder, they have 
certainly proved themselves wonderfully bold and dexterous. The spear 
is generally a very handsome one, and at close quarters, or when thrown 
> from an ambuscade, is a formidable weapon, well calculated to inflict a 

most dangerous wound, At anything over thirty yards, however, it is but 

of little use, and is not very difficult to dodge even at two-thirds of 
च्‌ that distance. The spear-head is of iron, varying from ]8 inches to 2 feet 

in length, and from 2 to 3 inches in breadth. Its shaft is generally 

from 4 to 5 feet in length, and is usually very pieturesquely ornament- 

ed with scarlet goat's hair, here and there intermingled with a peculiar 
, pattern of black and white hair; sometimes, though rarely, the whole 
shaft is beautifully worked over with scarlet and yellow cane, and it is 
always tipped at the bottom with an iron spike of from three inches to over 
a foot in length, used for sticking it into the ground. A Nágá would 
never dream of leaving his spear against a wall It must be always kept 
in a perpendicular position, either by being stuck upright into the ground 


^ or by being suspended against one of the walls of the house, so as to keep 
7 it perfectly straight. On the war-path every Angimi carries two of these 
A spears. The dáo is a broad-headed kind of hand-bill, with a heavy blade 


about l8 inches in length and only edged on one side, ‘This dao is in- 
variably worn at the back of the waist in a rough sort of half scabbard 

made of wood, The only article of defence they possess is a large shield 

from 5 to 6 feet high, 2 feet broad at the top and tapering down to about 

a foot in breadth at the bottom. ‘This shield is made of bamboo-matting, 

= and is covered with either the skin of some wild animal (elephant, tiger, 
t- leopard, and bear being among the most common), or á piece of cloth, 
generally scarlet, In the latter case, or even without the cloth, it is de- 
corated with pieces of skin cut so as to represent human heads, and tufts 
of searlet goat's hair, whilst on the inside is attached a board, so as to 
make it spear-proof, From each corner of the upper end of the shield 





| i spring two cane horns from 2} to 8 feet in length, decorated with the long 
` flowing tresses of human hair taken in war—probably the locks of some 
P unfortunate woman butchered at the water hole—intermingled with goat's 


hair dyed scarlet; and from the centre rises a plume about 3 feet long of 

scarlet goat's hair, tipped at the top for about 4 inches in depth with white 

| — goat's hair, and along the top edge runs a fringe of white, downy feathers. 

| Along the inner edge, a string of lappets, made of feathers of various 
hu 
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hues, white, black, blue, and scarlet, wave to and fro most gracefully, at 
every motion of the shield. Besides the spear, dio, and shield, I must not 
omit to mention that, when proceeding out on a forray, they invariably take 
with them several bundles of “ panjies", with which they rapidly cover the 
path on retreat, so as to disable and retard any party that may start in 
pursuit, 

The only implements of husbandry they use, are the dáo described 
above; an axe common to almost all the tribes on this frontier, notable for 
its small size; and a light hoe, especially remarkable for its extraordinari- 
ly erooked handle, which necessitates a very bent position, in order to use 
it. The bandle of this hoe is only about from lS inches to 2 feet in length, 
and the iron tip from 6 inches to a foot in length. With these very sim- 
ple articles they do all their tillage, both in their terrace cultivation and in 
their *jhüms'. The soil of the terraced lands is extremely good; and from 
being kept well manured and irrigated, by means of arti ficial channels, 
along which the water is often brought from very long distances by means 
of aqueducts, ingeniously constructed of hollowed out trees, and sometimes 
bridging deep ravines, it yields a very large return. The rice for the terrace 
cultivation is generally sown in March, transplanted in June, and reaped 
in October. The rice in the jhúms—a system which, it is perhaps need- 
less for me to explain, entails fresh land being taken up every three or four 
years—is generally sown broad cast in April and harvested in August. 
Besides rice, of which there are several sorts, the Nágás grow a kind of coarse 
dal or field-pea, Indian-corn, and several varieties of small grains, such as 
that which the Asamese call * koni-dhán ", not to mention various kinds of 
yams, chillies, ginger, garlic, pumkins, and other vegetables, as well as cotton, 
which latter, however, is restricted to the lower ranges and low valleys. 

With regard to domestic animals, the Angámi breeds cows (of a far 
superior kind to those met with in Asám), pigs, goats, dogs, and fowls, 
both for the purpose of food as well as for sale and barter. Roast dog is 
considered a great delicacy, and is supposed to be a particularly good diet 
for certain diseases, As may be easily understood, they are not nice feeders, 
and I believe there is really scarcely any single thing that walks, crawls, 
flies, or swims, that comes amiss to their voracious stomachs, and I have 


often been astounded to see the filthy carrion they can devour, not only 


with impunity, but with evident relish. And yet strange to say, good fresh 
milk is entirely repugnant to them, and they pretend that its very smell is 
enough to make th em sick. | 
Finally, as regards the dress of the Angámi, I do not think that we 
can easily find a more picturesque costume anywhere than that of the men, 
but it requires to be seen to be understood, and I am afraid no amount 


of description can 





adequately represent the vivid colours, and general gete 
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up of a well-dressed Angámi warrior, flashing about in all his gala war- 
paint, as he goes bounding along, making the hills re-echo again and again 
with his peculiar cry, which when taken up by several hundred voices has 
a most extraordinarily thrilling effect, sometimes going off into deep bass 
tones that would do credit to any organ accompaniment, at others running 
into strangely fiendish, jackal-like yells. 

The Angámi's chief article of attire, and one which distinguishes him 
from most other Nágás, isa kilt of dark blue or black cotton cloth of 
home manufacture, varying from 34 to 4) feet in length, according to 
the size of the man, and about lS inches in width, decorated with three, 
and sometimes, though very rarely, with four, horizontal rows of small white 
cowrie-shells, This kilt passes round the hips and overlaps in front, the 
edge of the upper flap is ornamented with a narrow fringe, whilst the 
under-flap having a string attached to its lower corner is pulled up tightly 
between the legs, and the string, which generally has a small cowrie at- 
tached to the end of it, is then either allowed to hang loosely a few inches 
below the waist belt, or is tucked in at the side, and thus the most perfect 
deceney is maintained, forming a pleasing contrast to some of their neigh- 
bours “ who walk the tangled jungle in mankind's primeval pride". I 
do not think that any dress that I have ever seen, tends so much to show 
off tó the very best advantage all the points of a really fine man, or so 
ruthlessly to expose all the weak points of a more weedy specimen as this 
simple cowrie-begirt kilt. Thrown over the shoulders are generally, loose- 
ly worn, from two to three cotton or bark, home-spun cloths, according to 
the state of the weather, Some of these cloths are of an extremely pretty 
pattern, as for instance the very common one of a dark blue ground, with 
‘a double border of broad scarlet and yellow stripes on two sides, and fring- 
ed at both ends. When out on the war-trail, or got up for a dance, these 
cloths are worn crossed over the breast and back, and tied in a knot at the 
shoulder. 

I may here note that, like our own Scotch Highlanders, every Naga 
tribe uses a peculiar pattern of cloth, and thus any individual can at once 
be easily identified by his tartan. 


"n The Angámis cut their hair short in front, and either brush it off the 
fo 


rehead, leaving it parted in the middle, or let it hang down straight, com- 
ing to about an inch above the eyebrow, after the manner of Cromwell's 
Round Heads, The hair on the top and back of the head is left long, 
and is tied into a peculiar knot, very like the chignons worn by our ladies 
in England a few years ago. Round this knot rolls of snow white cotton 
are bound, and on high-days and holidays into the base of this top knot 


they insert plumes of feathers according to the taste of the wearer, The 
favourite feather assumed by the warrior is the tail feather—white with a 
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single broad bar of black at the top—of one of the numerous kinds of Tou- 
cans, or Horn Bills, that inhabit the dense forests of the Barráil mountains, 
So much are these tail feathers soucht after on this account, that a single 
feather will fetch as much as from 4 to 8 annas. Some again wear a 
wreath or coronet of bear's hair round the head, whilst others frizzle out 
their own natural hair à J'Zmpérafrice. In their ears they wear several 
kinds of ornaments, but among the handsomest is the one formed ofa 
boar's tusk behind the lobe of the ear fixing on, and forming the sheath to, 
the stem of a peculiar button-like rosette worn in front of the ear. "This 
rosette is about an inch and a half in diameter; in the centre are two emerald 
green beetle's wings (from the Buprestis sternicornis), round which are 
a circle of long shiny, white seeds, and on the outside of this again an en: — ~ 
circling fringe of scarlet hair, whilst from the lower portion flows down a 
long scarlet streamer of goat's hair. The tusk is generally ornamented 
round the base with very pretty red and yellow eane-work. Another ex- 
tremely becoming ear ornament is made from the blue feathers of the jay. 
Brass earrings are nlso very common ; but the most curious ear ornaments 
of all perhaps are the huge bunches of white cotton, sometimes as big as a 
man’s fist, which some of the Nagas wear, giving a most queer monkey-like 
look to an otherwise not bad looking countenance. Strings of various coloured 
beads made of stone, shell, and glass, decorate their throats, the blood-red 
cornelian of a long hexagonal shape, and a peculiar yellow stone being 
among the most valued. Behind and on the nape of the neck is invariably 
worn the white conch shell, cut and shaped so as to fit properly, and sus- 
pended by a thick collar of dark blue cotton threads. A few also wear a 
queer barbaric-looking collar or scarf—for I have seen it worn both ways, — 
made of long locks of human hair intermingled with tufts of scarlet goat's 
bair and dotted all round with cowrie shells, from the bottom of which is 
suspended an oblong piece of wood, about 6 inches in length and about 
á inches in breadth, covered with alternate rows either of cowries, or the 
long, shiny, white seeds already referred to as used in the ear ornament, 
and black and red hair, and having a broad fringe of scarlet hair all round it, 
Each arm is decorated either with a broad ring of ivory, being simply 
a slice about 2 inches wide cut off an elephant's tusk, or with very pretty 
looking bracelets about 3 inches wide, made of yellow and red cane, which 











are sometimes embellished with cowries and hair. All these armlets are oa! 
invariably worn above the elbow. | F M 
On the legs just below the knee, they wear a number of bands of very is 


finely cut cane dyed black, whilst a few wear leggings made of very fine m 

red and yellow cane-work, extending from below the knee to above the E 
— ankle, ‘These are usually worked on to the leg, and are left there until they 
wear out, which happens I am told in about three months, - 
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It is strange to note how fond all nations, whether civilized or savage, 
are of bestowing some outward sign whereby all men may at once distin- 
guish the man of deeds from the common herd, and thus we here find that 
the Angámi equivalent fora V. C., or “reward of valour’, is a 'Toucan's 
tail feather and hair collar, whilst the substitute for a medal, showing that 
the wearer has been in action, or at all events that he has formed part of 
an expedition, is cowrie shells on his kilt, 

The dress of the women, though neat, decent, and picturesque in its 
way, is not nearly so showy as that of the men, and forms another notice- 
able instance of the female withdrawing from the contest wherever she 
finds the male a rival in the same field of indulgence in, and love of, person- 
al decoration. ‘The most important perhaps, though least seen, portion of 
a woman's dress is of course the petticoat, which is usually a piece of dark 
blue home-spun cotton cloth, about 2 feet in breadth, which passing round 
the hips overlaps about 6 inches. ‘This is partially, if not entirely, covered 
by the folds of the next most important article of clothing, a broad cotton 
cloth, whose opposite corners are taken up and made to cross over the 
back and chest, thus covering the bosoms, and are tied in a knot over the 
shoulders. Finally, a second cloth is worn, either thrown loosely over 
the shoulders, or wrapped round the hips and tucked in at the waist. In 
the cold weather, they generally add an extra cloth, whilst in the warm 
weather, or when employed in any kind of hard work, such as tilling their 
fields, &c., they generally dispense with both these, and drop the corners 
of the other, or in other words simply strip to the waist. 

Round their throats they love to load themselves with a mass of neck- 
laces of all kinds, glass, cornelian, shell, seeds, and stone. In their ears the 
young girls wear a peeuliar pendant formed of a circular bit of white shell, 
whilst the matrons generally dispense with earrings altogether, On their 
wrists above their elbows they wear thick heavy bracelets, or armlets, of 
brass, and a metal that looks like pewter. The young girls until they 
marry shave their heads completely, a very queer, ugly custom for which 
I have never succeeded in getting any adequate reason, nor can Í suggest 
one. The married women braid or loop up their hair very much after the 
manner of the Irish peasantry, often adding a few foreign locks to make up 
for any deficiency. Brides are generally to be recognized at a glance, 
from their hair being allowed to fall in waving masses round the head, not 
being long enough to be tied up. 


The accompanying admirable illustrations by Lieut. R. ७. Woodthorpe, 


RR. E., my able colleague and invaluable companion in the two last explora- 


tion expeditions into the Nágá Hills, will I trust enable my readers fully 
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to appreciate the leading features of some of the most interesting races that 
inhabit this frontier. 

Plate XIX represents an Angámi Naga of Chédéma in his war-dress, 
with loins girt up, and carrying two spears, ready for action. 

Plate XX is an Angámi woman from Khonomá. 
|. Plate XXI, Fig. lisa young unmarried lass from Jotsomá, weaving 
in front of her father's house. 

Fig. 2 is*the sledge used by the Angámis for dragging up heavy 
monumental stones. 

Fig. 3 is the sketch of a well-to-do Angámi Nágá's house in Rezámi, 

Fig. 4 are two heads (man and woman) of individuals from Themi- 
jámá (Eastern Angámis). 

Fig. 5 is the sketch of an effigy over an Angámi warrior's grave at 
Kohima, 

Fig. 6 represents the Eastern Angúmi 060. 

Fig. 7 is the white shell ornament for the nape of the neck. 

Fig. 8 is the Angámi ear ornament, mentioned above, 

Plate XXII is the likeness of Soibang, the Chief of Bormúton (or 
Chopna). m 

Plate XXIII is the likeness of Phemi, the wife of the Chief shown in 
the previous illustration. 

Plate XXIV is a Hattigoriá Nágá, and 

Plate XXV is Assiringia, a woman of the same race. 

I may here observe that several figures have been here introduced 
merely for purposesof comparison and illustrate Tribes to which my notes 
here do not refer to at all; I hope, however, should this paper prove of any 
interest, that hereafter I may be enabled gradually to furnish notes on 
these races also. 
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Charter III. 
Geology and Natural History, 

As regards the geology and physical aspect of the country occupied by 
the Angámis and their neighbourgf I. cannot do better than quote from a 
report from the talented pen of my friend Major Godwin-Austen who states 
as follows : 

“ The dead level portion of the Dhansiri valley comes to an end a few 
miles to the west of Dimápúr, and at a very short distance towards Sama- 
gúting. The surface gradually rises over the broad conglomerate deposits, 
swept down out of the gorges of mountain streams like the Diphú-páni. 
The first line of hills rise abruptly to 2000 feet with a strike with the strata 
north-east and south-west, dipping south-east towards the main range at 
about 30° on the crest, the dip increasing rapidly northwards until nearly 
perpendicular at the very base, probably marking a great uninclinal bend 
in the rocks, These consist of sandstones, very thickly bedded in the upper 
portion, of red and ochre colour, interstratified with thinner beds of an 
indurated light coloured clay, nodules of which are very numerous*and 
conspicuous in some of the soft sandstones, In exposed sections, such as 
that near the new tank at Samagiiting, the strata are seen to be closely fault- 
ed in direction of the strike, the up-throw never exceeding a few feet. ‘These 
beds I should refer to the Siwálik series. No mammalian remains have as 
yet been found in the neighbourhood. Nowhere is a better and more com- 
prehensive view obtained of the broad alluvial valley of the Dhansiri and 
its great forest than from Samagúting. Mile beyond mile of this dark 
forest stretches away and is lost in the distant haze, During the cold 
weather this is, usually in the early morning, covered with a dense woolly 
fog, which about l0 o'clock begins to roll up from the Brahmaputra against 
the northern slope of the Barráil, and often hangs over Samagúting and all 
the outer belt of hills late into the afternoon, when the increasing cold dis- 
sipates it. The sandstone ridge, on which Samagúting is situated, runs 
parallel with the Barráil at a distance of l5 to 46 miles, measured from 
crest to crest. The Barráil rises very suddenly on its northern face, and the 


intervening country for a breadth of 8 miles is very low, forming a miniature 


dhun. This intermediate depression continues westward for many miles: 
the outer range marked by the hills of Phezi and Laikek. It terminates 
to the eastward on the Kadiübá spur, thrown off from the high north-east 


extremity of the Barráil, and this spur coincides with the great east up- 
‘throw of the Sub-Himálayan rocks composing the highest part of that range, 


and this I believe is a great north-north-west—south-south-east dislocation 


in the mountain mass, marked by the course and gorge of the Zübjá. This 
— dislocation is, I think, also intimately connected with the change in direc- 
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tion of the main axis of elevation, which has thrown the line of main water- 
shed away to the south-east from its normal south-west—north-east direction, 
which it assumes at Asálú. The dip of these tertiary rocks of the Barráil 
is steadily to the south-eastward throughout the whole distance, but it gra- 
dually changes round to due west, the beds on the highest part Japvo, 
turning up at an angle of 35° west. "These higher beds are fine slightly 
micaceous, ochre grey sandstones, very massive and weathering pinkish 
grey. From this the elevated out-crop of these sandstones tends to south 
and is continuous south of the Barak in that direction right away into 
Manipur, conforming with the change in the strike of all the ridges, 
the parallelism of which is such a conspicuous feature of the physical 
geography. To the north-north-west the great change in this moun- A 
tain system is marked by the broad re-entering arm of the Dhansiri, 
and the sudden appearance of the granitic series in force in the Mikir and 
Rengmi Nágá Hills, seen in the bed of the Nambor, and which becomes 
the principal feature eastward as far as the Giro Hills. Extensive and 
thick-bedded deposits of clay and conglomerate are seen in the Samagdting 
dhun, forming broad plateau-capped spurs. I had no time to examine 
these closely. They appeared to be nearly horizontal, and may belong to 
the highest beds of the Siwalik formation or the remains of deposits formed 
prior to the cutting through of the Diphi-pani gorge. Analogous deposits | 
to the last occur in the North-West and Panjab Himalaya. At the base of * 
the Barráil, proceeding to the depression at the sources of the Zullo and Sijjo, =~ — — 
the Sub-Himálayan rocks pass downwards into thin-bedded sandy shales, 
with a steady westerly underlie. Whether the lowest beds represent num- 
mulitic or even cretaceous rocks, it is impossible to say. The thickness is 
very great, at least 3000 feet ; they rest on an older series of rocks with a 
totally different lithological aspect. There is uncomformability not always vi 
apparent, for they partake of a general westerly dip. The strong bedded 
younger rocks are but little disturbed, and on the east of the Sijjo come in 
again at Telligo, nearly horizontal, with a slight dip to east on the -main 
ridge towards Kopamedza, marking an anticlinal axis ; their horizon is at 
- however lower. ‘The older beds on the contrary are much crushed, and _ 
change their dip and strike very frequently, the result of prior disturbance, d 
They are composed of clay slates and very dark blue, friable shales, alter- "s 
nating with others of pale ochrey tint. They are saliferous, and veins of 223 
milky quartz are occasionally seen. Several salt springs occur near the E 
bottom of the Zullo valley, under Viswemah, where the Názás evaporate tho pe 
water to obtain it. A warm mineral spring also occurs here. Evidence of 
$ past glacial action is very marked on the north-east side of the Barráil, 
—* where its elevation is close under I0,000 feet. Small moraines project be- ——— — 
a yond the gorges of the lateral valley. ‘These moraines originally consisted — — 
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of much earthy matter due to the soft sandstones out of which they are 
* derived. This and long surface weathering has led to their being well 
cultivated and terraced, but the original lines of larger angular blocks are 
still apparent. Through these moraines the present streams have cat their 
channels down to the solid rock, leaving the slopes at an angle of 45", out 
of which project great masses of the subangular sandstones. The thickness 
of the moraine at Kigwémá is quite 300 feet at the terminal slope, and the 
length of the former glacier would have been four miles to the crest of 
range at Japvo. At the head of the Zullo, traces of this former state of 


n things are shown by the even height at which large transported blocks of 
the tertiary sandstones lie up against the sides of the ravine, resting on 
= patches of rubble. No part of the Barráil is more beautiful than that be- 


tween Kigwómá and Sopvoma, looking up the lateral glacial gorges, with 
their frowning steep sides running up to the crest of the Barráil, which is for 
the greater part a wall of grey rock and precipice. Dense forest covers the 
slopes, but from their steepness many parts are bare, breaking the mono- 
tony of this dark coloured mountain scenery, Where the steep rise in the 
slope commences, the spurs are at once more level and are terraced for 
rice cultivation. Not a square yard of available land has been left, and the 
system of irrigation canals is well laid out. I have never, even in the 
better cultivated parts of the Himálayas, seen terrace cultivation carried to 
* such perfection, and it gives a peouliarly civilized appearance to the country.” 
«d The Botany of the Naga Hills has still to be described, but this is a 
| speciality only to be undertaken by an expert, to which title, I regret, I am 
— unable to Jay any claim whatever. I must therefore content myself with 
; observing that oak, fir, birch, larch, apple, and apricot, are all to be found 
here, besides numerous other trees common to Asam. Of orchids there is 
E. ‘a very great variety indeed, Indigenous tea is found growing all along 
the low northern slopes at the foot of the Barráil. Among the jungle 
cá producta I may mention bees-wax, India-rubber, tea seed, aud several 
fibres, besides red, yellow, blue, and black dyes. 
RI As with the Botany, so with the Natural History, we require men who 
m. have devoted their lives to its study, to do the subject justice, I will there- 
. fore not attempt to do more than furnish the following list of some of the 
oil — chiefamong the wild animals that I am personally aware are all to be found 
— — $n the tract in question, 
? 4. Elephant—Zlephas Indicus. These animals swarm throughout 
^ A 









the Dhansiri valley, and are found all along the low ranges of 

. the Barráil, but are rare in the high Angámi country 

| oceros—thinocerus Indicus. These two animals are rare, 
uftalo— Bubalus Árni. Dea cate tobe met with in 

. the Dhansiri valley 
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Mithan—Gaveus frontalis. These affect the forest-clad shades ál 
of the lower hills, 
Tiger— felis Tigris 
Leopard—.Pardus, The black and clouded species of Leopard are 
also occasionally met with 
Hill Black Bear — Ursus tibetanus. 
Indian Black Bear— Ursus labiatus. 
Badger— 4d rctonyx collaris. 
Wild Boar—Sus Indicus. 
Sambar Deer— Rusa Aristotelis. 
Barking Deer— Cervulus Aureus. 
Gooral—Nemorhadus goral. 
Civet Cat—Viverra Zibetha. 
Tiger Cat— Felis Marmorata. 
Common Wild Cat— Felis Chaus. 
Pangolin— Manis pentadactyla, 
Porcupine— Hystrix leucura. 
Hoolook— Hylobates Hoolook. 
Langur or Hanuman— Presbytis Schistaceus. 
Common Monkey—Jnuus Rhesus. 
Otter— Lutra vulgaris. 
Bamboo Rat— Rhizomys badius. 
Common Brown Rat—J/us decumanus. 
Black Rat—Mus Rattus. 
Black Hill Squirrel Sciurus macruroides. 
Common Striped Squirrel—Sciurus palmarum., 
Gray Flying Squirrel — Sciuropterus fimbriatus = 
Brown Flying Squirrel—Pteromys petaurista. ; 


Among Game Birds I would mention the following | 


i, 
2. 


3. 
4. 


Peacock—Pavo assamicus (very rare and only in the plains). 
Deo Derrick Pheasant— Polyplectron tibetanum. Very numerous 
in the plains, valleys, and low hills, but only where there ha 
dense forest, . | 
Derrick Pheasant— Gallophasis Horsfieldii ‘a 
Argus Pheasant— Ceriornis Blythii (very rare and only on the Bar- 
ráil Mountains at high elevations 





Jungle Fowl— Gallus Bankiva (?) 737 
Arboricola | 
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Cnarren IV. 
Language and Grammar. 

It is perhaps needless for me to state that the Angámis have no 
written language whatever. I have hence adopted the Roman character, and 
the plan I have followed for designating the long sound of all vowels has 
been by placing an accent immediately over the vowel ; thus á is to be 
invariably pronounced like the English long a, as pronounced in such words 
as '* mast", “ father’, * ask", &c.; 6 like the English a in “ fate", or e in 
tt prey”, * convey", &c.; iin like manner as the French i, or English ee, as 
in " peep", or i as it is pronounced in such words as “fatigue”, " marine", 
&c. ; 6 as the o in notice; and finally ú similarly to the English long o in 
“move”, “ prove", &e., or oo as in “ school", “tool”, “foal”, &e. This 
system, I may also add, is the one I have followed in the spelling of all 
proper names. 

I may here premise that laying no claims to philological lore of any 
kind, but on the contrary aspiring only to the humble position of a worker 
in the field, whose duty it is to collect and construct the bricks alone, so to 
say, of that science, I shall not even hazard a guess as to what great family 
of languages the Angámi belongs, but prefer to leave that question for 
abler pens to decide. I may, however, say that in common with the tongues 
spoken by most, if not all, other nations in a similar state of civilization, or 
rather barbarism, the Angámi is slightly, though not altogether, monosylla- 
bie and most simple in its structure, its root words undergoing very little 
change except for the purpose of symphony. 

| The gender of nouns is denoted by different words for the different 
4 86308, AS: 

4 i * Thépvoma’’ (often contracted into “ themma”™ and * ma"), a man. 
"IThenüma", a woman. 

a Ano”, father; ** A'zo", mother. 

ti Nopvo", husband; * Kimá", wife. 


TY 


LP atm 





x 
t Also by a change of termination, when the first syllable of the word is 
f dropped ; thus “ mithá", a cow generally, whether male or female, ** thúdo" 
| J a bull, “ thúkr", a cow (female); “ tékhú," a tiger generally, whether 
— male or female, “khúpvo" a tiger (male), “khúkr" a tigress; and 
ihe often by the addition of the abbreviated forms of the terms " poshi", male, 
= œ “pokr”, female; thus *'chüshi" a male elephant, “chu-kr” a female 
— elephant. And sometimes by the addition of the terms “ thépvoma”, 
END `. man, and *thenümá", woman; thus, “nano” a cat, whether male or 
ES. : female, becomes “nino thépvomá" a male cat, and “nino thenümá" a 
re È 5 female cat. | | z ier = 

Phe plural is obtained by simply adding the termination “ ko" to the 
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— 


singular; as "thépvomá" a man; ** thépvomáko" men; ** kéthé" a stick J 
" kéthéko" sticks, But when a numeral is used, the noun remains in the 
singular, as “ thépvomá péngú" five men, * kéthé súrú" six sticks, 
They have got a queer way of dropping the first syllable, or prefix, of 
certain substantives, apparently for sake of euphony, when employed in the 
है! B 


3 
body of a sentence; thus, for instance, a dog is "tefoh", but Whose dog is 
4 


á 3*3 जा 35 

that? is“ Hao sópo foh gá" ; and again, a spear is “ réngü", but my 
spear is "ángú", where it will be observed that the "té" in the former, 
and the "ré" in the latter example, are entirely dispensed with, 

Cases are not marked by inflection, nor by the addition of any affix, > 
except in the ablative when the particle " ki", from, is affixed, 

Adjectives appear to be invariably placed after the nouns they qualify, 
and have no change of termination for number, case, or gender ; as ** thépvo- 
má kévi" a good man; “téfoh késho kénná'" two bad dogs; “chú kézá" 
a great elephant 

The comparative degree is formed by the positive adjective being pre- 
ceded by “ ki", as * kezá" great, "ki kézá" greater; and the superlative by 
adding ** shwé'', ** tho", or “ péré", to the positive; as ** kéza shwé", " kézá 
thé”, or ** kézá péré", extremely great or greatest. 


The pronouns are as follows : 


I A. This Háá. 

Thou No. These Háúko. , | 

He Po. That Lu, or Chú. á 

We Heko. Those — Lüko. e 

Ye Neko. Who? Sopo? ES 

They Luko. Which? Kia? ES 
What? - Kézipo? | 


The adverbs are "ki?" where?, and * ehénü" now. ma 


AS 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 
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The only ordinals in use are "" kerao" first, * kenó' second, and * gesag" 
third. 
The Verbs are simple, and appear to have but three tenses, the Past 
Present, and Future, thus 
Chú—To give. 
Present, Tense. 
I give A’ chúéwó. We give Heko chüéwe. 
You give No chúéwé. Ye give Neko chúéwe. 
He gives Po chiewe. They give Luko ehúéwe. 
Past Tense, 
| I gave — Acháé. We gave Heko chúé. 
You gave No chüé, Ye gave Neko chúé. 
He gave Po chué. They gave Luko chúé. 
Future Tense, 
I will give Achuto, We will give Heko chuto. 
You will give No chuto. Ye will give Neko chuto. 
He will give Po chuto. They will give Luko chuto. 
Imperative. 
Give—Chiiché. 
They have no names for the days of the week, and their year commen- 
ces in March. The names of the several months are as follows : 
January Képhá. July Chá-chi, 
February Khrénié. August Chadi., 
March — Kérrá. September Chéré. 
April  *Kéno. October — Réiéh, 
— May Kézi. November Théné 
* June Képsú. December Vi-phe. 
| a tee The following phrases will perhaps best illustrate the structure of the 
y languange. 
TE Phrases—English and Angámi. 
ok l. Open the door. Kikhi khrehé 
2. Shut the door. Khikhá pha lé ché, 
| 8. Don't forget. Si motáhéché. 
A 4. Be silent. Kémé kri bá che. 
a 5. Don't make a noise, Mélóhe. _ 
| 6. e haste. Chimhit shé, or chi mhái lé. 
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2. What is this? Hid kéjipo? T. 


Iä. They are liars. Luko ketichema áwé, 

it. Who lives there? Sopo chind bájá ? 

l5. Itis raining, Tir rié, 

I6. It will rain soon. Péchámo tir vor tátó, 

7. What do you want? No kéjipo cháiágá ? 

I8. What do you say ? No kéjipo púágá ? 

0. Is that true? Sú ketho mé? 

20. Who says so? Sopo sidi púágá ? = 
2l, Don't you know? No simo mé? 

22. What shall I eat? A kéjipo chito ? 

23. Why do you laugh? No kidi núbágá ? 

24. Don't cry. Kra hé. 

25. Don't strike him. Po va hé. 

26. Call some coolies. Kuli miko kéléché. 

27. It is very hot to-day. Tha ti lé shwé, 

28. There is no wind. Tirékhri moté. 

29. Open your mouth. No méko shi. 

30. Have you eaten your dinner ? No mháché mé ? 

Sl. Ask him. Po ketso shi ché. 

32. Tell him. Po ki pa shi ché. 

33. What advantage is there in that ? Lú nú kepo vi to-ga ? 

34. There is no use in that? Lu nú mbápori jilé injito, 

35. What animal is this? Khúno had kejipoga ? 

36. Whose houseis that? Li sopo kiro? - 

37. You can go now. No ché voléto. . 

38. My head aches. A tsi chi ba. <a 
39. My stomach aches, A vá chi bá. ~ 
40. Where did you learn Assamese? No Téphi khwé kéji poki nú 


silégá ? 


Al. Does your tooth ache? No hú chi bá mé ? | 
42, What is the price of this? Hii po má kéji ki ro ? 48 
43. Where are you going ? No kéjiki votogá ? | 
44. Where shall you stay to-night ? Chéji kéjiki po bátogá ? EP 
45. Which is the best of these three? Sé ko kejiú vigá ? As 
46. Is anything eatable to be got there? Chi nú mhá kóchiho bá . 
| nhá ? : 
| l 47. Do you know where he is gone ? No simé mogá po keji ki votégi P — 
. Clean those things well. Lú koha shwé kémésává. si 
Is to-day a holiday with you? Thá kénié ७६ mé ? ia 
What is the name of this village? Háu rénná zá keji po ga? | 
Ot what clan are you? No sopo thinorr ? P. 
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52. Do you know him ? No po si mé? 
53. How is he to-day ? Po thá kejimhá bágá ? 
64. He is better than he was yesterday.  Ndú ki tha.viwé, 
55. "Why does he not come? Po kidi vor mogá ? 
56. That is the same thing. So kémhá zo. 
57. I cannot go to-morrow. A soda tolélho. 
58. Very well, go the day after to-morrow. — Viwé, kénonhá volé. 
59. Heisa very bad man. Po thémmá késho shwé. 
GO. , He can speak Manipuri. Po Mákri má khwe si bawe, 
Gl. He tells me one thing and you another. Po áki dé po pú, unki 
dé kékri pú. 
62. Bring me some water. Dza hocho pévor ché, 
63. Where is my coat? A bülá kéjé ki ji ro? 
64, Bring my hat. A tsü re pe vorché. 
65. Hold my horse. A kwir té chilé. 
66. Clean my shoes. A phikwé sipevichiché. 
67. Warm some water. Dza Wécho péléshiché, 
68.. Don't make it very hot. Pélé bá vaheé, 
69. Give me some salt, Métsá hocho átehú ché. 
" 70. This egg is rotten, Had po dzá showe. 
7l. What milk is that? Hai kézipo dzü ga? 
72. Have you caught any fish to-day ? Tha kho té mé? 
73. Yes, I have caught one large “ Máhsir". Uwe, á Tháchá kéza 
po télé. 
74. Have you got it with you there? Kio? unzé má bá mé? 
75. Yes, I have it with me. U'wé a zé ma ba we. 
76. Very well, cook it and I will eat it. Oh viwé, shálé á ehito. 
77. Get me some fruit, Í am hungry. Rosi hocho pé vor, a mér bawe. 
78.- What fruit would you like to eat? Rosi ki kijipo chinicbágá ? 
79. Blow the fire. Mi mhé shé. 
80. The fire is out. Mi mhé té 
Sl. It is time to go. To vo vi té 
$82. Don't turn to the right. Uzátchá vo tá hé 
83. No, I will turn to the left. Mo, á avi chá voto. 
84. Stop here, Háki bál 
85. Whois there? Chiki sopo thágá ? 
86. Buy me ten fowls, A thévi kórr khrléto. 
87. They won't sell any fowls now. Uko chenü thévá mápori zwó 
moché | 
. 88. Why t they sell? Kidi zwé mo ga? 
89, If you will give a rupee apiece, they will sell. No ráká po-po 
chusiche zwóto we, — 
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90. Who is the Chief of your village? Nérimi somá Péúgá. u 

Ol. Viponiú is our Chief, Viponiú Péúmá zo. 

92. Is that bill-hook sharp? Lú zó pollá vi mé mo? 

93. Itis getting dark, light the candles. — "l'izitáiyé mi pétú shi, 

94. Give him some liquor. Zúháro hochő pótehú che. 

95. Awake me to-morrow at cock-crow. Sodd thévá kókhú ki á késű 

si ché. | 
96. Tell me what things I am to bring. A ki pú si che kezi má ma 
se vorto, 

97. You must bring rice, wood, and salt, Chiko, si, métsá, sé vorchó. 

98. All men must die. Pete thémma sata che. 

99. He lives alone. Po thé porebi ba. : 
IOO. I also have ten horses. A ri kwior kérr bá. 
LIOI. You are always coming late. No tisonha vor menoba, 
I02. Go and see, Vo di philé. 
03. I did not say anything. A mhá pori pú mo. 
IOM. Where have you been? No kezi ki ४०2४ ? 
l05. Take this away. Hao sé tá. 
I06. That boat belongs to me. Lú árú wé. 
IOT. Blow the fire, Mi mhén shi-che. 
]08. The wind blows now,  Tirekhra id, 
309. Shall he go by land or by boat? Késo nú chüto me rú nú chúto? 
IIO. Can you swim? No dză nú tolé si mé moro. Y 
LII. He can not come to-day. Li tha vor lel ho. 
i2. Take this to your Chief. Had se vo Péúmá tsüché. 
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Vocabulary. , — NE 

; English. Angámi. English. Angámd. a 
A, an, or one, a. Po Acquaintance, m. Késima, Urchima e] 
Abandon, v. Khashiché Advance, v. Ralé — 

| (let go) Mévi un 
| Ngúmémá = M 





Abdomen, n. Vika, Vádi | 
Kethi 
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English. 
Aged, a. 
Ague, n 
Air, n. 
Alike, ad. 
Alive, a. 

All, a. 
Alligator, m. 
Almighty, a. 


Alone, a. 
| Aloud, «4, 
Also, ad. 


Altogether, ad. 


Always, ad. 
Amid, prep. 
An, a, one. 
And, conj. 
Anger, n. 
Ankle, n. 

kh Annually, ad. 

= Ant, x». 

Ten Ant-hill, 7. 

Y A piece, ad. 

|. — Armadillo, n. 


— 
+ > 


Pe ee 






Angámi. 

Kéteha 
Kipé 
Timelha 
Kémlá 
Rhi 
Pété 
Rá, Khokérrá 
Pétékiké-méchia- 

shwé 
Thé, Rébi 
Rékré 
Ri 
Pété kézó 
Tí-sonhá 
Métcho-ma 


Mhaché 
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= English, 
Badger, n. 
Bag, n. 
Bald, a. 
Ball, n. 
Bamboo, n. 
Bank n. 

(of a river), 
Banquet, n. 
Bare, a. 
Bark 7. 

(of a tree), 
Bark, v. 
Barn, n. 
Barrel, #. (gun), 


Bat, n. 
Bathe, v- 
Battle, n. 
Beak, n. 
Beam, f. 
Bear, n. 
Beard, 2. . 
Beat, v. 
Beautiful, a 
Bedstead, n. 
Bedding, n. 


Angámi, 
Chomhivho 
Lókho 
Supa 
Kéinérr 
Kérra 


Khé 
Lhé 
Mésá 


Pokú, Sika 
Ré 
'Télha-ki 
Pú, Missipa 
Kéllí 
Mékhú 
Tékhrono 
Sep-chá 
Zürélühé 
Térrh 


Ngú-kévi 
Thézi 
Zikhra 
Mékhwi 
Mithüchi 
Mohtza 
Krohchiléché 
Kroh-kechima 
Satcha 
Pilé 

Pékhé 
Moié 

Vadi, Vaka 
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English. 


Bend, ०, 
Best, a. 
Better, a. 


Between, prep. 


Beware, n 
Big, a. 
Bill-hook, a. 
Bind, v. 
Bird, m. 
Birth, m. 


Birth-place, n. 
Bitch (female of 


dog), a. 
Bite, v. 
Bitter, a. 
Black, a. 
Blind, a. 
Blood, n. 
Blossom, m, 
Blow, v. 
Blue, a. 
Board, n. 
Boat, n. 
Boatman, n. 
Body, n. 
Boil, v. 
Bold, a. 
Bone, n. 
Book, n. 
Boot, n. 
Borrow, v. 
Bottom, n. 


Angami, रू 


Kérégúilé 
Kévithoú 
Sésá kévi 


Donnu, Metehonú 


Chiswéléché 
Kézá 

Jé 

Phálé 


Péra 


Péno, Kepéno 


Képénophé 


Kéti 


Théza 
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English. 
Breadth, n. 
Break, v. 
Breast, n. 
Breath, a. 
Breathe, v. 
Bridge, n. 
Bring, v. 
Broad, a. 


Broad-cloth, n. 
Broken, part. 


Broom, 7. 


Brother (elder), n. 


» (younger), m. 
Brother-in-law, a. 


Brow, n. 


Buck (deer), n. 


Buffalo, 7. 
Build, v. 
Bull, n. 
Bullet, m. 


Bundle, n. 


Burden, n. 
Burn, v. 
Burst, v. 
Bury, v. 
Butterfly, n. 
Button, n. 
Buy, v. 


By and by, «a4. 


Bird cage, n. 
Calf, n. 


[No. 4, 


Ha shiché 

Peh 

Séphir, Pékhor 
Méja 

Bila, Khwé [wá 
Váphroá, Bétswé- 
Nizwéró 
Zoráo 

Sázéo 

Ami 

Tikhá 

Tékhiá 

Réili 

Siléché 

'T'hüdo 
Missi-shi 
Kerri 

Pé, Pwé 
Réwá, Pétúá 
Báphroá, Pro 
Khruálé 

Sopro 
Balla-kéka 
Khri-léche 
Kéná 

Pérá khoro 
Mithünó 


Calf (of leg), m. Phitsá 
Késhi-chó 


Call, v. 
Cane, n. 
Canon, n. 
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English. 
Centipede, m. 
Chaff, w. 
Chain, "n. 
Chanze, v. 
Charcoal, n. 
Chase, v. 
Cheap, «. 
Cheek, n. 
Chicken, n. 
Child, n. 

Chin, 5 

Civet cat, n. 
Clap, v. 

Claw, 7. 
Clean, a. 
Cleave, v. 
Cloth, n. 
Cloud, n. 
Cobweb, a. 

| Cock, n. 

áz Cold, n. 

af Cold season, n. 
Í : Come, v. 

— Comprehend, v. 
Í | f Conceal, 








Angámi. 
Zürr 
Phá 
Théja, Kida 
Kélilé 
Mijje 
Hová 
Méli 
Jwé, Jo 
Thérno 
Nichúmá 
Mékho 
Thékrr 
Bids 
Phitché 
Mési 
Phrolé 
Khwé 
Kémhú 
Sérécha 
Votzú 
Méka, Sí 
Tisi 
Phirché, Vorché 
Siléché 
Kévaléché 
Sháléché 
Paisáji 
Kérré, Kéié 
Pomá 
Chopsa, Chotsa 
Whéshiché 


Phréléché 
Thúkr 


Mithúbó 
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~ English. 
Cubit, a. 
Cup, n 
Custom, #. 
Cut, v. 
Daily, ad. 
Dance, ®, 


Dark, a. 


Daughter, n 
Day, n. 
Dead, a, 
Deaf, a. 
Dear (costly), a. 
Deer, n. 
Descend, v. 
Devil, n. 
Dialect, s. 
Difficult, a. 
Dig, v. 
Dirty, a. 
Disease, n. 
Distant, a. 


| Ditch, n. 


Divide, v. 
Dog, n. 
Door, m. 
Dove, n. 
Drag, v. 
Drink, v. 
Drum, n. 


34L 


Ángámi. 
T! i 
Tehi 
Uzié 
DG si:hé 
Tisonha 
Kéhüché 
Zi 
Nopvú 
Khinhi 
Sátálé, Késa 
Poniorogüwé 
Répézé 
Tékhia 
Lakerlé 
Terho-kesho 
Nekhwé 
Ré 
Théléché 
Kérhú 
Mháché 
Sha-cha 
Zúrharr 
Kezachishiche 
Téfoh 
Ki-kha 
Mokhru 


Kiéki [Náthüchá 
Náki-kéthüchá or 





—— 
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Ent, v. 
Egg, n. 
Eight, 
Eighteen, 


Eighty, 
Elbow, a. 
Elephant, n. 
Eleven, © 
Evening, n. 
Eye, n, 
Eyebrow, "n. 
Eyelash, n. 
Eyelid, n. 
Fall, v. 
False, a, 
Far, a. 

Fat, a. 
Father, n. 
Fault, n. 
Feather, n. 
Feeble, a. 
Feed, v. 
















English. 
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Kétichi, Kéchirr 

Sha-cha 

Lo 

Pú, or Api 

Gwikemo 

Má, Thévmá 

Kéméné 

Vachi 

Pokrr 

Péphirché 

Roki 

Petsa, Hotcho 

Kérr-o-péngü 

Lhí-péngú 

Kénné-ché, Térrh- 
siché 

Sú-shiché 

Khoshitsi 

Ngú-shíché 

Mi 

Kéráo 





English. 
Fivo, 
Flat, a. 
Flint, a. 


Flower, n. 
Fly, v. 

Fog, m. 
Foot, n. 
Forehead, m. 
Forest, m. 
Forgive, v. 
Forget, v. 
Formerly, ad. 
Fort, m. 
Fortify, v. 
Forty, 
Four, 
Fourteen, 
Fowl, n. 
Friend, n. 
Frog, n. 


Front door, n. 


Fruit, n, 


G al l iy blad d er, n. 


Ginger, n. 
Girl, n. 
Give, v. 
Go, v. 
Goat, n. 
God, n. 
Gold, n. 








[No. 4, 
Angdmi. 
Péngú 
Mézi 
Jipvorú, Kétsé. 

thégá 
Ménipü or Nhipü 
Proché ' 
Kémha 
Phi 
Tikhá 
Nhá, Ketsá ‘ 
Khásiché 
Rékra, Motáché 
Kéráki 
Kúdá 
K údahúléchó 
Lhídá 
Da 
Kérr.o-dá 
Théva 
Aso 
Gwirrno 
Ki-khá 
Shi, si, rosi 
Thésiéh 
Kévi 
Reliénümá ed 
Chúché — 
Totaché, Toshi 
Ténio 





® 





* 
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English. Angámi. 
Great, a. Kédi, Kézá 
Green (color), a. Pézié or Képézié 
Green (raw), a. Kérhé 
Ground, n. Kézi 
Gullet, a. Mezáro 
Gun, n, Missi 
Gunpowder, n. — Bákhár 
Guts, m. Ra 
Hail, m. Prr 
Hair (of man), n. Taú-thá, Tha 
Hair (of ani- 

mal), 7. Má 
Half, a. Téchá 
Halfway, n. Chákhwipo 
Hammer, n. Jivatché 
Hand, a, Bi, or Bhi 
~ Handsome, m. Ngú-vi 
Hawk, n. Müvino 
He, pro. Po 
Head, n. Tat 
Hear, v. Réniélé 
Heart, n. Mélú 
Heavy, a. Meswi 
Heel, n. Phitso 
Vokrr 
Háki 
Kéválé 
Kizikhrü 
Ligé 
Kéjá 
Vokrr 
Téléché 
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Ængliah. 


Hundred, a. 


Hunger, a. 
I, pro. 
Idiot, m. 
Idle, a, 
Iron, m. 
Ivory, n. 
Jaw, n. 
Join, ¢, 
Jump, v. 
Jungle-fow]l, n. 
Junzle, n. 
Keep, v. 
Kick, v. 
Kid, n. 
Kidney, n. 


Kill, v. 


Kilt, m. 
Kind, a. 
King, n. 
Knee, n. 
Knot, n. 
Knuckle, n. 
Ladder, n. 
Lame, a. 
Language, n. 
Leaf, n. 
Leather, n. 
Leg, n. 
Lemon, n. 
Length, n. 
Leopard, n. 
Lick, v. 





Angámi. 

Krá 
Mérr 
A 
Kélého 
Kétsomá 
Théja 
Chúhú 
Méchie 
Méthüshi 
Prüsiché 
Voprr 
Nhà 
Pévéléché 
Phitcha-potché 
Téniono 
Mécha 
Dákhriléché 
Ni, Méni 
Mézié 
Kédimá 
Khützá 
Pélé 
Bikhrr 
Khéá 
Réhié 
Khwé, Dé 
Nié 
Chizá 
Phi 
Shohosi 
Kéchá 
Tékhükhüihba 
Méiéché 
Timepri or Timellá 
Sho > 
Rénieléché 
Kéchi, Chi 
Bichono-re-khré- 

cho 
Séh 
Kechá 
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English. 
Lungs, an. 
Man, n. 


Mangoe, m. 
(fruit) 
Ment, n, 
Medicine, n. 
Mend, v. 
Middle, 7. 
Midnight, 2». 
Milk, s. 
Monkey, n. 
Month, m. 
Moon, m. 
Mosquitoe, x. 
Mother, a. 
Mountain, n. 


Mound, n. 
Mouse, n. 
Moustaches, n. 
Mouth, n. 
Mud, a. 
Musket, 7. 
Nail (finger), m. 
Naked, a. 
Navel, 7. 
Near, prep. 
Neck, a, 
Needle, n. 
Nephew, a. 


Angami, 
Phiéh 
Thépvoma, or Má 
Thémmá 
Merrosi 


Threléché 

Métso 

Tilloki 

Núdzú 

Tékwi 

Khrr 

Krr, or Khrr 

Virü 

Azo 

Kiji-khra, or Sajé- 
khra 


No, or Sazéono 


[No, 4, 
English, Angami 
Now, ad. é 
Oil, n. Gakridzd 
Old, a. Kétsá 
Once, ad. Zopo 
One, Po 
Onion, 7. Khorá 
Oranze, n. Chiffo 
Orphan, n. Méronomá 
Owl, n. Bokhro 
Pain, n. Chi 
Peacock, an. Radi 
Pig, n. Thevo (wild pig, 
Mengi) 
Pigeon, a. Topér 
Plantain, a. Tékwhési 
(tree.) 
Poison, n. Théri 
Poor, n. Mháji 
Porcupine, a. Sékra 
Potato, n. Réphé 
Pull, v. Teshilé 
Push, v. Neshi 
Raft, #. Gwéiá 
Rafter, n. Terhú 
Rain, 2. Tir . 
Rat, n. Thézt 
Raw, a. Kérhi 
Red, a. Kéméri, Loiá 
Rest, v. Rélité 
Return, v. Lákérlé 
Rhinoceros, ne Kwéda 
Rib, n. Tié 
Rice (unhusk- - 
ed),*n. Lhámá 
Rice (husked - 
and cooked), n. Té 








* 
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English. 


* River, n. 
Road, n. 
Root, n. 
Rope, m. 
Rotten, a. 
' Rupee, n. 
Salt, a. 
Same, a. 
Sand, n. 
Sap, n. 
Save, t. 
Say, v. 
Scratch, v. 
Seo, v. 
Seize, v. 
i Seven, 
E Seventy, 
= Seventeen, 
Shade, 
Er. Shallow, 
— A Shame, a. 
5 ५% - Share, v. 
— Bharpen, v. 
Shave, t. 
. Shield, n 
Short, a. 
" Shoulder, 
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Angámi. | English. Augámi. " 

Kerr Sly, a Méié 
Cha, Shá Small, a. Chi, Kéchi 
Mi, Pomi Smell, t. Theng úsiché 
Kérré, Kéié Snake, n. Tinhi 
Tita So, ad, Hidi. 
Riki | Son, m. No, Ano 
Métsá Sour, a. Khié 
Kémha Sow, v. Vokrr 
Hochá Span, n. Küpo 
Sidzú Spear, st. Réngú 
Pévélé Spider, n. Siré 
Púlé Spit, v. Métsáchiché 
Pekhwásiché Spleen, m. Núti 
Pwhisiché Square, a. Pokada 
Téléché Stab, v. Phiésiché 
Théna Star, 7. Thémú 
Lhi-théna Steal, v. Régúléché 
Mékú-pémo-théná Stick, 7. Kéthé 
Tish Stone, 7t. Kétché 
Kélloki Stomach, 7. Vádi, Vaka 
Ménga Straight, a. Mézi 
Kézáléché | Stream, n. Kérr 
Kérsiché Strength, 7. Kéméti 
Thasiché Strike, v. Y üsiché 
Pézhi Suck, v. Kélbéléché 
Kétzá, Kéchi Sun, #. Naki 
Búkhé Swear, v. Réswéléché 
Kévásiché . Sweep, t. Tswéaché 
Mháchi — Sweet, 4 Kémü 
Rákájé Tail, n. Mi 
Kéllisich iché 'Take, t. Léléché 
Aláp Tall, a. Rékré 

Tear, v. Kihásiché 

Kérr 
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English. 


lin, a, 
This, pro, 
Thirty, 
Thirst, a. 
Thorn, a, 
Thou, pro. 
Thousand, 
Three, 
Throw, v. 
Thunder, n. 
Thus, ad. 
Tie, v. 
Tiger, n. 
To-day, ad. 
Toe, n. 


To-morrow, ad. 


Tongue, n, 
Tooth, n. 
Torch, m. 


Unbind, v. 





Angdami, 
Repvo. 


Tékhü-khüdi 
Tha 
Bhichino 
Soda 


Kérr.o-kéná 
Mékuü 

Kéná 
Phishiché 


Ne, Ané 
Amati 


Kéméthúsiché 


Mémo 
Ga 
Rénná 


J. Butler— Rough Notes on the Angámi Núgás. 


English, 


Warm, v. 


Wash, v, 


| Water, n. 


Wax, n. 


. We, pro. 


West, n. 


Wet, v. 
What, pro. 
When, ad. 
Where, ad. 
Which, pro, 
White, a, 


White-ant, n. 
Who, pro. 
Why, ad. 
Wide, a. 
Widow, m. 
Widower, n. 
Wife, n. 
Wind, #. 
Wind-pipe, n. 
With, prep. 
Within, prep. 
Woman, a, 


Angémé, 
Péléléché 
Ménisiché 
Dzn 
Mekhwibo 
Héko 


Niki-keleta, Náki- 


Atcha 
Pétséléché 
Kézi 
Kéziki 
Kind, Kira 
Kid, Kéziü 


Kekia, Kepe or ` 


Kéchá 
Mékhrr 
Sorü, Soporü 
Kéziú 
Za, Méiá 


Sathémipvoma 
Thémi, Sámimá 


Kimá 
Tikhrá 
Mézaro 


[No. 4, 
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An Account of the Maiwár Bhilea.—By T. H. Hesper, Surgeon, Jaipúr 
Agency, Mójpútáná. 


(With a plate.) 


Much has been written on the subject of the Bhils, but it may not be 
thought uninteresting to give an account of those members of the race who 
reside in the hilly tracts of Maiwár, as there they have perhaps best pre- 
served their individuality. I have been able to collect a good deal of in- 
formation, whilst residing amongst them as Surgeon of the Maiwár Bhil 
Corps, and have in addition derived much benefit from the local knowledge 
of Thakur Gambhir Singh, a Rithor Chief settled in the Tracts. - Major 
Gunning, Commandant of the Bhil Corps, has kindly read the bulk of 
my paper, and has also furnished a large number of valuable notes, without 
which it would have been difficult to complete the subject—to both these 
gentlemen my best thanks are due. 

. Religion.—In the present day, the religion of the Bhil is one of igno- 
rance and fear, modified more or less by contact with powerful and formed 
faiths; in some parts of Khándesh, for example, Muhammadanism has been 
the prevailing influence, in Maiwár Brahmanism. In the hilly tracts, the 
erection of cairns, usually on hill tops; the adoption of Shiva and his con- 
sort as symbols of the powers of terror and darkness; the construction of 
stone platforms on which stand blocks, smeared with red paint; the saeri- 


fice of animals and tradition of human oblations; the use of effigies of the 


horse, are apparently relies of their ancient faith. 
Cairns.—Piles of loose stones, solid or hollowed out in the centre, or 


mere platforms, are erected on the summits of high hills, the supposed sthána 


or seats of the gods or goddesses, usually the latter—in or on these are 
arranged a large number of stone or burnt clay images of the horse. I have 
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seen a hollow cairn on the verge of a steep crag near Khairwárá, four feet 
in diameter and as many deep, filled with these images, each of which was 
about four inches in length. On the platforms the effigies are ranged in 
rows, often with many broken ehirdghs (clay dishes) in front of them; in 
these ghí or oil had been burnt, and the stones and horses were blackened 
with grease. Above wave on long bamboos pieces of rag, a universal custom 


amongst Hindus, Mubammadans, and even Christians (Roman Catholics), 
— who often leave a shred of clothing on a pole or neighbouring bush as tribute 


to the guardian or deity of the shrine. It will be noted hereafter that some 
of these cairns or platforms are erected to the memory of the dead, but this 
is, perhaps, due to the supposition that the spirits of the deceased go to 
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The common explanation of the construction of cairns and horses is as 
follows :— Heaven is supposed to be but a short-distance from earth, but the" 
souls of the dead have to reach it by a very painful and weary journey, 
which can be avoided to some extent during life by ascending high hills, 
and there depositing images of the horse—whivh, in addition to reminding 
the gods of the work already accomplished, shall serve as chargers upon 
which the soul may ride a stage to bliss. The more modest make a hollow 
clay effigy, with an opening in the rear, into which the spirit can creep. An 
active Bhil may, in this fashion, materially shorten the journey after death : 
both men and women follow the custom, 

Sir, J. Malcolm says, “ They (the Bhils) reverence the horse and do 
* not mount him ; all their legends” (as far as Major Gunning and I can dis- 
cover, the people of the Tracts appear to have no legends) * hinge upon him, 
“they make mud horses which they range round the idol” ; this they do in the 
fort at Khairwárpá “ and promise to mount him, if he will hear their prayer", 
This superstitions adoration, which is quite universal amongst them, and 
which exists in parts of the Tracts where a living horse is almost unknown, 
might, perhaps, seem to favour a Turanian connexion, and be a relic of a 
life in which the horse was of some use to them, as it is now with the races 
who live on and by his swiftness (Tira, swiftness as of the horse). The cus- - 
tom is a common one. In a paper on * Nooks and Corners in Bengal’ (Journal, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI), the author notices that the villagers 
offer clay horses at the foot of a tree near Plassey; these people were probably 
Mubammadans, as Ja'far Sharif in his Kánün-i-Islám mentions this as a 
custom amongst them, A Bhil explanation for the ascent of hills is the 

_ desire to obtain offspring. The Rájpút adores the horse, as he does his sword, 
his elephant, and furniture of war, at the Dasabra, Installation of Chiefs, &c., 
but much in the same sense as the Káyath his writing materials, the fencer 

"his sticks, or the baniá his account-books; to him, therefore, we cannot 
look for the origin of the Bhil custom. 

Platforms of stone, or sthéns, on which are placed slabs upright, 
generally plain, or merely named after a god and daubed with red paint, 
sometimes carved to represent Hanumán, quite an aboriginal deity if not 
the deified aborigine himself. The deity to whom the slabs are dedicated is 
usually Mabádeva ; occasionally a regular Devángan, or court of gods, is 
formed around the real object of worship, but this is accidental. Ihave —— 
neither seen nor heard of any gigantie stone monuments existing in th C pc 
Bhil country, either Menhirs or Cromlechs, as found in the ——— : pr n, nor 
should we expect to find them where pre-eminently a village stem flourish- | 

as amongst the Bhíls: such works require a powerful and united people 




















construction, The erection of a slab is perhaps as good an evidence — 
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destructible monument. ‘The favourite deities are Mahadeva, Rúdra, the 
god of terror who is to be appeased with blood, and his even more awful 
consort Parvati, Devi, Mati. Malcolm says— They reverence chiefly Ma- 
“ hádev, and Sitala Mati, also Phálbái Mati, in cholera and epidemie sick- 
ti ness— Kálíbáf Badribdi, and Gúnábáí, small-pox." In the tracts the first 
of all goddesses is Samúda Mátá; her sthán is near the village of Dhelána, 
about eight miles north of Khairwárá. Mahadeva and Hanuman are wor- 
shipped in every village. Local deities are numerous, and are named after the 
hill or neighbouring village; the most-famed in the Khairwara district are? 
Kániála-bápji, one of the largest páls, or villages, in the tracts, and Vajar 
Mátá,f at Jáwará, where are the famous silver and lead mines. The Bhil 
women worship this, their Juno Lucina, for offspring ; the temple is in the 
valley; and in the outer hall, by favour of the priest, British officers often 
spend the hot part of the day, when on the march. The Bhil sipáhis salám 
to the image within the cell, bat say it is of little use doing so, aa the power 
of the goddess has failed since British influence became supreme ; as proof 
they mention the desertion of the mines. Most Bhils think the strong 
English Gods too much for the weak deities of their country, hence their 
desire to embrace Brahmanism, which comes within the scope of their under- 
standing, raising them in the social scale, and, where there are Brahman 
native officers, giving them, in their opinion, a better chance of promotion. 
This feeling the Brálunans are not slow to take advantage of, and it requires 
great vigilance to defeat them. Such a readiness of adaptation would no 
doubt, as in the case of the Santáls, render them eager listeners to Chris- 
tian Missionaries, but their circumstances require that the teaching should 
be of the simplest form, directed to them asa whole tribe rather than to 
individunls. Their main object is social advancement, and this they may well 
think would be most easily secured by reverencing the strong English Gods ; 
‘their character would lead, however, to the conclusion that interest along” 
would not long romain the ruling motive, l 


+ 








€ ed, "These individuals, called Bhábhá, meet with some attention in life. 
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C Ambáo Mátá, at Limbarwárá on the Gújarát border. 
— Thir Mati, at Thúr. 
f Karah Mátá, at Dankiwárá. 
iv — Mátá, on the Thur Hill. 
E" dus. Bholiyá Dewat, at Bílak. 
Ex. Dor Mátá, at Dailáná. 
. Here might be noted that the tombs of fakirs, bainigis, £e, are ro- 
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One near Khairwárá is noted for his possession of the virtue of perpetual 
chastity, which he preserves under constant temptation ! 

Saerifices.—Long before the British power was felt in Maiwir, the 
Bhils sacrificed human beings. I have not been able to discover whether 
the victims were captives, or trained for the purpose, as amongst the Khonds, 
but am informed that the priests encouraged the people, and gave them 
every opportunity of seeing the sacrifice. Goats are now offered to Mati or 
Devi, and the oblation is devoured by the worshipper. The tradition of 
human sacrifice exists amongst the Minas; a goat is still offered daily at 
the shrine of Ambadevi, at Amber, the ancient capital of Dhúndár, or Jaipur, 
as a substitute for the human victim formerly stated to have been sacri- ha 
ficed at the same place. 

At installations at Jodhpur, buffaloes and goats are sacrificed in front 
of the four-armed Devi and thrown down the rock face of the fort, so again 
at the very ancient temple of Devi on the Chitor Hill, These are probably 
relics of aboriginal worship, rather than imitations of the offerings to - 
Káli or Dúrgá, for they have existed from time immemorial, against the 
general feeling of the Rájpút who is more a Vaishnavi than a Shivait, 
although there are not wanting indications that the last named sect are 
attaining the pre-eminence, ‘The Sirohi Minis are much addicted to sacri- 
fice; the Bhil delights in blood, and no one enjoys the Dasahrá slaughter 
more than he, although his greed for the flesh is no doubt a great induce- 
ment to slaying the animal. 

Priests.—These are termed ** Waties" or “ Jogis", and belong to the 
Jogi caste, with whom the Bhils eat and drink. Brahmans and Bairégis 
are revered, but as a Ráo pf Bánswárá once said, " They beat them too". A 
case in point was noted at Khairwárá ; a fakir near that station was attacked 
by Bhils, his tongue torn out and face mutilated, merely because he concealed 

Sa rupee in his mouth, and the thieves were determined to have it, and disliked 


his hypocrisy. 
Ideas of Heaven.—The Bhil has a very dim idea of a future state. He 
believes the soul goes before his gods, and that the spirits of the dead haunt = 


places they lived in during life. He also holds that there is a limited transmi- 

gration of souls, especially in spirits becoming evil ones. Eclipses and the . 

motions of the heavenly bodies are deemed to be the play of their gods, aud 

they howl with the Hindu when the moon is eclipsed. Unlike the Khonds and 

other wild races, they do not consider that a man-eating tiger has within him . 

the spirit of a victim, who assists him in his raids; this superstition I found k 
common on the slopes of Mount Abú amongst the Hindu religious men, — — * | 
especially at the shrine of the Muni Vasishtha, the reputed originator ofthe | 

hil. I was told by one of the Brahmans that the soul of a departed bro- | 


ther had entered the body of a tiger, but up to the time of my visit ha 
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contented himself with disturbing by his howls the devotions of the holy 
brethren. 

A writer in J. A. S. B., Vol. VIII., of ISBO, notices the accumulation of 
mud horses about Abú, which he says are thought to be placed at spota of 
victory. There seems to be no trace of serpent worship amongst them, 

Festivals.—The Bhils keep up the Holi and the Dasahrá, as they are 
then afforded opportunities of drinking to excess, and so indulging themselves, 
that at these seasons they appear more like beasts than men. Although it 
is stated that the Holi has always been observed amongst them, it does not 
appear that its origin is other than pure Hindu, as the mode of celebration 
does not differ from that in vogue elsewhere. It is kept up ten days, gulál 
(red powder) is thrown about, dances take place, rude jests are made, and the 
women attack and insult travellers until they release themselves by paying 
a small fine. The Bhágar Bhils (J. A. S. B., Vol. IX., 540) are said to 
keep up the Holi fire throughout the year. 

There are two feasts in the year, though not at fixed times, although 
the cultivators hold one at the ingathering of harvest. 

Fairs are attended in the Tracts, and afford opportunities for feasting. 
All Bhils worship at Rakabnáth, seven miles from Khairwárá, a shrine which 
is said to have been discovered by one of their people 900 years ago. 

Superstitions. —Foremost amongst these is the belief in witches (dá- 
kran) and the power of the witch-finders (bhopás) to detect them. 

Any one who is willing and has a grievance, sickness, or otherwise, has 
only to bribe a witch-finder sufficiently to obtain a victim, generally the 
wife or relative of an enemy, who is at once swung, head downwards, on a 
tree, where she is tortured by applications of red pepper to her eyes, nostrils, 
&c. Not twenty years ago, during the rains, a woman was swung in this 

ne way in the presence of British officers, who were unable to rescue her, as 
an impassable river lay between them. Should the unlucky woman escape 
death, she is turned out of the village, or, perhaps, the bhopá finds out under 
the influence of another douceur, that he was mistaken. The crime was a 
very common one, and even now cases are often reported, and where detec- 
kc. tion follows, the witch-finders are severely punished. 
| At the confluence of the Són river with the Myhi, four miles from 
Khairwárá, I meta grey-haiced man, who complained that he was turned 
7T out of the pals by the inhabitants, who said that his presence ruined their 
| crops ; he had been tried for murder, but acquitted for want of evidence, the 
"people, however, thought that the curse of Heaven was upon him, | 
ME Bhils are firm believers in omens ; for example, a person sneezing, or a 
— cat passing him, would make a man return home without accomplishing the 
work he had set out todo. A lizard also is looked upon as a harbinger of 


good or evil under certain conditions. They believe in Bhúts and Churails 
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(male and female departed spirits), ke. They wear charms or amulets on 
their right forearm and (women especially) on the head, to keep away the 
spirits. These charms are generally pieces of blue string with seven knots 
on them, each knot being tied on whilst the witch-finder recites some incanta- 
tion ; the knots are covered with metal to keep them undefiled. They are 
bound on during the Holi, Dasahrá, or other festivals. 

Career of a Bhil from birth to death, Birth.—The woman is aided 
by her female friends, and should there be a sage femme amongst the 
people of other castes, she may be consulted in difficult cases, otherwise 
their trust is in Devi, who is probably as valuable as the midwives, who 
usually shut up the woman in a warm hut, and even in cases of hoamor- 
rhage, apply warm cloths, and administer hot-spiced drinks. Cross births, 
as amongst most uncultivated people, are rare, and if they occur, are either 
left to the goddess, or presenting parts are hooked or amputated in accordance 
with the advice of the most knowing person, male or female, in the district 
—in this, however, thereis little distinction between Hindu and Bhil The 
mother remains impure twenty days, an intermenstrual period, Guns 
are fired at the birth of a boy, and friends are feasted. The child is named by 
either a Brahman or a Waiti, after some astrological jugglery. Examples of 
names will be given hereafter, The child is suckled two or three years. 
Twin births are not thought to be common. 

'The fact of the general adoption of polygamy would appear to indicate 
a natural preponderance of female births, and at the same time prove the 
absence of the crime of infanticide. This may be further demonstrated by the 
observation that “ old maids of 40 to 45 years of age are constantly seen 
about Khairwárá carrying wood, &e". The children are wrapped in clothes 
after birth and placed in round cradles of bamboo. The father teaches the 
boy to hunt, fish, &c., and he is said to be a man in his twelfth year, hunting 
on his own account in his fifteenth. 

Marriage. — There is no fixed time for marriage: any time after the 


girl's tenth year, when she first dresses with some decency, will do, When 
the time has arrived, the father sets out in search of a bride for his son. She 


must not be a cousin, nor one of his own clan, although of course of the 
tribe, When the girl is found, she is placed on a stool, under which six 
are thrown, the boy's father now puts one rupee and twelve pais in her 


hand, with a quantity of rice, which the girl before rising throws behind. 
her back—thus is the betrothal completed. The bridegroom always pays 
- dápa (money) for his bride to her guardian,—a clear case of purchase, —— ^ 
On an appointed day (at puberty), the marriage takes place, a priest — — 
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Gotamji in the wall of the hut, but these with other portions of the rite are 
Hindu, The girl is placed on the shoulders of her relations, one after the 
other, one leg hanging down before, one behind, and danced round in a cirele 
all over the village until she is half dead, and they too weary for further 
exertion. , 

In the absence of a Waiti, any elderly member of the family or party 
may join the pair together. The number of wives is limited by inclination 
and wealth alone, it rarely exceeds two, ‘The following incident would seem 
to prove that the bond is not a very strong one, At a shooting party, 
man had the misfortune to lose an eye; as the other organ was showing signs 
of sympathetic irritation, its removal was recommended, but declined, as 
the sepoy's seven wives—he said—would support him if only blind, but 
with a blemished one-eyed unlucky husband would have nothing to do. 
I heard afterwards that they forsook him, in spite of their promises, when 
blindness ensued, A sepoy had two children born by different mothers on 
the same day when Í was at Khairwárá. The girl bas no choice in the 
selection of a husband. Widows may re-marry. The women are very chaste, 
and rarely have intrigues with strangers. An attempt of this kind on the 
part of a foreigner lately gave rise to trouble, the whole pal resenting the 
outrage. The men of the Maiwár Bhil Corps leave their wives at home, 
making almost nightly, often very long journeys, to be with them. Large 
families are not uncommon. An unchaste woman would not be married ; if 
she were, she and her husband would become outcasts, The adulterer 
is fined 240 Sháhinsháhí rupees (or about Rs, I87 Imperial); if the 
y woman be married, the husband receives the money, and may repudiate his 

m wife if he please, and so she becomes an outcaste, otherwise she escapes 
punishment. For a virgin the offender pays Rs. GO (Sháhinsháhi, the 
 Udaipür currency), and marries the girl. Women may be divorced for 
 adultery, cases being settled by the panchayat. 
I» = Death and Burial.—The Bhil becomes an old man in his fiftieth or 
b sixtieth year, and is then treated by his people with consideration 
— — Whena death takes place, the body is carried to the burning place, 
‘a usually near a river, the hair is removed, the corpse washed, and money put 
EU in the mouth. It is then placed upon the pile, and the friends walk round 
प्र with burning wood and then light it. After washing they retire, one of their 
number coming occasionally to see that the cremation progresses favourably. 
After having consulted a priest, they go to select the bones, taking with them 
several small earthen pots, a larger vessel of earth, and a little rice. The lat- 
ile er is cooked, and placed with the large pot, filled with water, upon the ashes, 
vhile the bo placed in an earthen vessel are put in the hollow of a tree, 
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River in the Bánswárá District, or to the stream which runs through Banesh- 
war in the Dúngarpár District, and thrown in to help the deceased on his 
way to Paradise, or to prevent the manes troubling the living. Any kind 
of wood that will burn is used in the pile. The whole ceremony is Hindu, 
excepting the non-performance of the true Kriya karm, the breaking of the 
skull and its attendant ceremonies, Other castes or tribes reject this rite, 
but they are I believe all lower ones, and the fact may be with them also a 
link with a life in which their ancestors were not Aryans. On the eleventh 
day the friends shave, on the twelfth feast jogis, and again at the end of the 
year. No tombs or cenotaphs are constructed, but a few days after death, a 
relative of the deceased is said to be informed in a dream that the spirit has 
taken up its abode on a neighbouring hill, whereupon friends and connex- 
ions proceed to the place, and erect a platform of stones, and leave there 
a quantity of food and liquor. There is no tradition of general burial, but 
the corpse of the first person who dies in a village of small-pox is interred 
in the earth for a time ; if no one else dies of the disease, the body is soon 
taken up and burnt: Mátá objects to fire, hence the custom, Sir John 
Malcolm says, that the Vindhya Bhils bury their dead; but in this 
and many other respects they seem to differ from the race as it exists in 
Maiwár. A 3 

The Bhil man generally wears a dirty rag round his head, the hair 
being either plaited into a tail or two, or wound up and fastened with a 
comb of wood, and a waisteloth of limited length. He rarely wears any- 
thing more, even at festivals; as a rule he has nothing upon his feet. His 
arms are the bow and arrow. The bow, with the exception of two links of 
gut, is entirely made of bamboo, even to the string which is fastened in a 
very simple but ingenious fashion. A seasoned weapon requires the exer- 
tion of some strength in its use. The arrow is a reed tipped with an iron 
spike, either flat and sharp, or like a nail, or blunt for sport (vide plate). The 
Bhil although very patient is not a good marksman, yet his weapon is a formi- 
dable one. His quiver is a piece of strong bamboo matting, and he generally 
carries in it with his arrows one of hardened wood with a soft piece of tinder- 
like wood, with which he can produce fire by friction. The weapons are 
very like those described as in use amongst the Lepehas of Sikkim. They 
are mentioned in Herodotus as the national weapon of certain Indians ; 
and Sirohí, whence the Bhil arrows come, derives its ancient name ‘Sardi’ 
(Sirohi) from sár or nár, a reed, a proof of the very great antiquity. of these 
weapons. The men (of position) wear earrings ; the whole lobe is bored 
along the edge, and loaded with little rings usually of gold. The favourite 
ornament is one which passes behind the whole ear from top to bottom, like 


the nath, or large nose-ring of married women ; the same ring there called. 
per i TF * 
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fond of jewellery especially the silver waist belta—the Eamarsdl and kamar- 
pattá of their neighbours. Those who can afford it have guns and swords, 
but these are not national weapons. They do not tatoo the body. The hair 
is worn long in their homes, but tied up abroad. 

The men usually shave the face, but sometimes wear a beard, as far as 
I have observed, a scanty one. The head may be shaved, but a top knot is 
always left. Shaving is a sign ^ ourning. 

Females.—In the villages where there are Hindus, the dress is that of 
the women about them, but in the hills they generally wear only a simple 
waisteloth, rather more full than that of the men, reaching half way down - 
their well-formed legs. Occasionally they use the small kanchli (corset), worn 
by the women of Gujarat, and they adopt the mode of the inhabitants of 
the same province in dressing their hair, which is parted into little squares, 
and covered with small globular grape-like ornaments. ‘They wear on their 
arms and legs the lac and glass chúrts of the poor Hindu; but their nation- 
al bangles and bracelets are made of brass, and are sharp-edged, rough, and 
worn smooth by-friction alone, often causing ulceration in the process, In 
a set of bracelets are four rings (vide plate)— 

l. A plain bevelled ring. 

2, One semi-oval in section, grooved across obliquely, 

3. A double plain flat ring. 

á. A rough grooved ring with an octagonal boss. 
Weight for one arm, 64 ounces. 

For the leg are five ornaments— 

land 2. ‘Two plain rings (semi-oval in section). 

3 and 4. Two flattened sharp-edged ones. 

5. A M shaped ornament, worn only by married women. 
Weight of bangles for one leg, llj ounces. Total weight of brass orna- 
ments, 354 ozs., or 2 Ibs, Sf ozs., an enormous load to drag about the hills, 
although nothing to be compared with a Hindu Patrání, who will wear half 
a maund on a festival day. The young women wear necklaces of beads, and 
the children are kept without dress to an advanced age ; sometimes, however, 


having a bead or charm by way of pudendal ornament. 


Manufactures, &c.—The Bhíl brings in grass and wood and a few sup- 


plies to Rájpút villages, where he purchases ornaments, arrows, £e. He 
collects ghi, and sells it to neighbouring baniás, also honey, which is 
procured by smoking out the bees with burning cowdung, and then cutting 


open the comb and catching the honey in an earthen pot. " 
Agriculture.—The system of agriculture is very rude. The ground is 


merely scratched below or near the hut of the labourer, and the seed 


thrown in broadcast. The ploughing takes place during the rains. Wood 
ll is burnt as a manure; the fields are surrounded with temporary hedges of 
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thorn bushes to keep off animals; irrigation is not undertaken from wells 
by the Bhil proper; well water is used for drinking alone, but for this pur- 
pose even he has a more simple contrivance, namely, digging a pit in the 
dry bed of a river, and thus easily securing an abundant supply by filtra- 
tion, He loses not a drop of rain, however, if it can be avoided ; he builds 
walls of loose stones, earthed up with soil, across the narrow valleys, and so 
forms a series of terraces, on which he grows rice, maize, &c. 

The pátels or cultivators in the Rájpút villages irrigate and grow many 
other crops. Indian Corn appears always to have been the staple food, The 
grain is stored up, the fresh ears of maize are much liked, and the ripe grain 
in the season costs about twelve annas a maund. Grass is cut on the hill sides 
and summits, where it seems most to abound, made into bundles, a dozen 

" or more of which are transfixed by a long sharp-pointed bamboo with a peg 
half way down to prevent slipping, and carried, perhaps, several miles by the 
women to sell or store up; the stacks are on raised platforms, macháns, or 
high up in the tree branches. The principal source of wealth is undoubted- 
ly the rearing of cattle on the hills. The women take the cows and goats out 
to graze on the mountain sides, which have been worn into thousands of 
paths by generations of animals. A man's position is estimated by the 
number of cows he has, 

Habitations.—A Bhil village, or pál, is a collection of houses scattered 
sometimes for miles along the sides of the hills. There are no baniás, 
these with the pátels reside in Rájpút villages or those belonging to Chiefs 
of mixed blood. A platform of stones and earth is generally erected on the 
slope of a hill, and on this is raised a loose stone wall; the roof is of timber 
and flat tiles. In some places, as at Abú, the villages are mere thatched 
bee-hives. "The huts are substantial, commodious, and clean, often having a 
courtyard in the centre: the back of the building usually looks towards a 
hill to enable the owner to flee to its sammit when his fears suggest a hos- 
tile approach. In the Tracts many deserted and ruined houses may be seen, 
but a pál itself is never abandoned. Sometimes there are the mere platforms 
on which huts have never been built as safer spots or bétter soil have been 
secured, or perhaps more often, their homes have been burnt over their heads 
by their Rájpút masters as punishment for crime, 

The Rájpút villages are built on the sides of hills down into the plains, 

leaving the Fort of the Chief overshadowing and overawing them above; here, 
however, the houses are crowded together, and a wall surrounds the whole. 
In a Bhíl pil, the huts are often half a mile apart, A community such as_ | 

that of Burla, which formerly numbered a thousand houses and three times — 

. as many bows, would therefore occupy a considerable extent of country. — ` 

Dh We d -—The Bhíl rejects nothing, except perhaps home-fed me-fed pork, ho 
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since a Thakur cut off the legs of two eaters of the sacred cow and plunged 
the stumps into boiling oil. The mainstay, as before stated, is maize, then 
comes rice ; they like goat's flesh, which is most often eaten after being first 
used as an oblation, fish, and fruit, especially nim (Azadirachta Indica) and 
jamin (Syzygium Zambolanun) berries. They preserve caste amongst 
themselves, especially when Hindus are at hand; they eat together, but two 
people never use the same plate or leaf. They will drink raw spirits out of 
a bottle from their hollowed hands or even in a glass, when only their of- 
ficers are near them—they really enjoy getting drunk ; the women do drink, 
but not to such excess as the men, and if they should be unfortunate, remain 
indoors, the degrading spectacle of an intoxicated woman is, therefore, rarely 
seen. Their favourite beverage, which is used on all festive occasions, and 
which is prepared by the Bhils themselves, or a kalál or liquor-seller, who 
resides in every village, is the spirit distilled from the flower of the Mhowa 
tree (Bassia latifolia), The Khond and other races use the same spirit, 
and the bear appreciates the flowers. Every tree has its owner, however 
remote in the jungle. ‘The liquor is not very strong when made in the vil- 
lages. I was compelled twice to re-distil some obtained in Erinpúrá before 
it would burn in a spirit lamp. A four-anna bottle, however, of Phál Dard, 
‘flowery spirit’, will rejoice the heart of a Bhil. 

The Bhil knows little of cooking, he has as furniture a chárpái, a few 
kotís or large earthen pots for grain, a brass loti or two, as many ear 
then pots, and when there is a baby, a cradle in which to swing it. 

His agricultural implements are a rough sort of spade, a kulhári or 
hatchet, a khantí or erowbar with a sharp point, a khurpá for cutting grass, 
a plough and a common piece of flat wood which takes the place of a harrow. 

^ Customs.—The Bhil is taught to hunt by his father and friends ; he will 
shoot small game and not fear to attack large. He is a capital huntsman, 
tracking and marking down tigers, panthers, and bears, knowing all their 
haunts, the best places to shoot them, the paths they take and all those 
points so essential to success in great game shooting ; they will remember for 
years the spots where tigers have been disposed of, and all the circumstances 
connected with their death. | 

The Bhil will himself attack a leopard and, with his sword, aided by his 
friends, cut him in pieces. No one, not even the Khond, can excel or even 
equal him in tracking men, He is very skilful in snaring game, and will 
destroy a hare in this fashion. 

A party assembles in an open place surrounded by trees, a hare is start- 
ed, one man alone shows himself, and runs a few yards after the animal which 


flies to the edge of the circle, whence another foe darts out and frightens her 


— back, the manœuvre is repeated until at last the poor creature drops from. 
. exhaustion. 
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The hunter is very patient, he will sit for hours to get achance shot at 
a fish; should he miss, as he usually does, his arrows float, and when his 
quiver is empty, he jumps into the stream and brings them out again al- 
though the pool may be swarming with alligators. 

He is a clever fisherman, often cutting off part of a stream with a net- 
work arrangement of stones and bushes, through which the water passes 
leaving the fish behind, he also nets the stream, swimming into the river to 
secure his prey. Almost every Bhil, man, woman, and child, can swim ; they 
generally jump into the water feet foremost, they will dive to great depths 
and long distances, and to avoid risk from bites of alligators usually go into 
the streams in large numbers. These creatures they also deter further by 
striking the water with the foreparts of their feet, progressing Maltese fa- 
shion, forming line and shouting. With a line of noisy Bhils to keep alliga- 
tors away, a bath in the Maiwár streams and lakes can be very safely 
indulged in. With these precautions a single Bhil does not fear to enter the 
pool to remove his arrows or wounded fish. The traveller may occasional- 
ly see large parties of women and children enjoying the pleasure of a good 
swim in the hill torrents, while some of their friends sit on the banks play- 


ing the flute, or herding the flocks. 


The forest paths are narrow, necessitating marching in Indian file, a 
mode of progress which men and women generally preserve when the road 
is wide enough to walk otherwise. l 

The Bhil is an excellent woodman, knows the shortest cuts over the 
hills, can walk the roughest paths and climb the steepest crags without 
slipping or feeling distressed. He is often called in old Sanskrit works Vená- 
púka, Child of the Forest; Pál Indra, Lord of the Pass—these names well 
describe his character; his country is approached through narrow defiles— 
Pál or Nal (a causeway). Through these none can pass without his per- 
mission. In former days he always levied * rakhwáli' or black-mail, and even 
now native travellers find him quite ready to assert what he deems his just 
rights. It has been stated that when the mutineers of the Cavalry detach- 
ment stationed at Khairwárá attempted to escape through the hills in 
I858.9, they were compelled to return in many instances, as the Bhils 
stripped them of everything, even their clothes, . 

Though robbers, and timorous, owing to ages of ill-treatment, the 
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service in the regiment is so popular, that hosts of applicants appear when- 
ever a vacancy occurs, and men are willing to be drilled for a year or two 
before receiving pay rather than run the risk of final rejection. At the 
same time, though earnest good soldiers, they object to serving at a long 
distance from their homes; they would, however, in all probability not de- 
cline a temporary absence, 

History proves them always to have been faithful to their nominal Ráj- 
pat sovereigns, especially in their adversity. 

The Bhil is a merry soul loving a jest, the better if a bannia or cheat- 
ing kotwál be the object of sport. 

Laws and Government.—Crimes are almost invariably punished by 
fine, with in some cases confiscation, and the awards now given have been in 
use from time immemorial. 

The heads of villages and other men of mark form a panchayat, and 
arbitrate and adjudicate in all cases both civil and criminal, Such has been 
always the custom. Where the Rájpút has the Bhil in his power, his justice 
is stern enough, decapitation, burning his pál, &c., for even minor crimes. 

Murder.—A murderer was formerly either killed by the friends of the 
victim or fined Rupees 240 (Rupees IS7 Imperial), twelve bullocks, as many, 
goats, and jars of wine, and had a dozen arrows fired into his back. The fine 
is now the only punisbment, the additional penalties have long since been 
discontinued. 

Adultery.—The laws of divorce and punishment for this crime have 
been already noticed. 

Theft.—The thief has to restore twice the value of the property stolen, 
and is fined from Rupees 5 to LO Imperial. | 

Treachery.—In this case there is a general plunder of the possessions 
of the guilty person, and in addition he becomes subject to any award the 
pancháyat may afterwards decree against him, should he wish to re-esta- 


blish himself in his village. 


The headman in a village is called a Gammaití. The office is usually 


hereditary, subject to confirmation of the Rájpút suzerain, when he has the 


will to exercise his power or feels able to support an adverse order. Some of 
these men are really hereditary Chiefs, aüd are held responsible for the peace 
of their páls. uw 

The Bhíls are locally very clannish, but have not the elements necessa- 
ry to form a great people: a man thinks only of his pál and his neighbours, 
and is unmoved by outward changes of government, which affeet him but 
very remotely. There is no tradition of aking amongst them, although Raj- 


pút chronicles mention one, who was succeeded or rather supplanted by the 


Gahlot, Bápá Rawul, the descendant of the Balabhi monarchs and ancestor 


. . . efthe Hands of Udaipür. Certain chiefs of mixed race, notably Ogüná and 
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Punarwa, are supposed to have more influence than Rájpúts of pure descent, 
On the female side these men are Bhíls; they affect, however, to be pure 
Kshatriyas, although they have certain privileges, such as applying the tika 
or mark of investiture on the forehead of the Ránás of Udaipür, which are 
due entirely to services rendered by their ancestors as Bhils or semi-Bhils 

Tenure of Property, §e.—The lands are held at the will of the landlord 
the Rájpút, nominally. The Bhil makes a will by calling all his family 
around him when he is dying, and telling them verbally how he wishes his 
property disposed of. If he die too suddenly to make a will, the wife and 
son, if on good terms, succeed, and support the rest of the family, that is, 
those who were dependent upon the deceased ; if not friendly, the wife takes 
all; im default of wife or son, a brother succeeds, and so on; the daughters 
and other female relations (except the wife) do not succeed unless by will. 

The prominence of the wife in the testament shows that she is looked 
upon as an equal, while the disposition to a brother in the absence of direct 
heirs male, proves that there is a desire to keep the property in the family 
of the man, and to obtain one who will best be able to support the weak sur- 
vivors. | 

Quarrels,—Should a quarrel arise, which cannot be settled by arbitra- 
tion, the inhabitants of one or two or more allied páls turn out and fight 
with their foes, They let down their long hair and begin the conflict with 
their bows and arrows—the women looking on encouraging them from the 
hilis and displaying also great bravery and humanity in aiding the wounded 
of either side indifferently —occasionally seeking a truce for a general refresh- 
ment ; when rested, they commence again. Very little damage as a rule is done, 
there is much noise with a great expenditure of arrows, but few are wounded, 
as they are but poor shots, especially under excitement. They show them- 
selves very skilful in taking advantage of cover, and, I am told, when in the 
Maiwár Bhil Corps are quite at home at * Sheltered Trench Exercise". A 
dead or badly wounded man generally brings on a truce, which is obtained 
by the suppliant party waving a piece of cloth or running round in a 
circle, A noisy talk then ensues, all, however, being still armed, to resume 
battle at a moment's notice, should occasion require. The solemn adminis- 
tration of opium (the drug used in most cases of murder and suicide) by 
the jogís or gammaitís secures peace, amd a grand feast and debauch on 
mhowa spirit follows. Battle is generally preceded by the dance called 
Ghanna—they have a war-song of loud and very unmusical abuse, with 


magical incantations and nonsense. Quarrels between individuals are gen= 
erally settled by arbitration, the more easily as, though quick-tempered the. 
Bhils are very good-natured, even in their very rough play. Immediately 
the Bhils rush to the hills, attacking only when ` 
Ri they themselves strong enough to master. When a single man is 


strangers approach the páls, 
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danger, and requires assistance, he brings all his friends around him by raising 
a peculiar trembling cry the" kilki’ (doubtless from ‘kil’, a sound ; * kilkili’, a 
joyous sound), produced by rapidly striking the hollowed hand against the 
mouth while shouting. The kilki is heard in the hills at a great distance, and 
is the usual signal for all gatherings, men and women taking it up one after 


the other. 
It may be observed here that Bhils do not run a muck and attack 
= every one they meet indiscriminately, as the Moplahs do, although when 


inflamed with drink, they will attempt to attack a real or fancied enemy. 
This remark applies to the race as well as to individuals. 
Divisions of time, &c.—Of time little account is taken. The Bhil 
- never knows his own age; one man is a‘ jawán', youth, another a * bhabha, 
old man. "The month is a lunar one, the year is called * bar" (afta). 
Sports,—' They have no games of chance. The only children’s toys are 
— of mud or ears of corn. The boys and men play a game with sticks and a ball 
made of rags, something like football and hockey combined, without much 
aim, but with plenty of spirit. ‘They sometimes run races, and enjoy football 
when at Khairwárá, playing without shoes; they prefer, however, sitting 
quietly talking and singing. They play upon a flute made of a piece of 
bamboo, pierced with three or four large holes with a hot iron ; the sound is 
x sweet and simple without time or rythm. The men often play as they come 
a from the fields in single file, some of the party singing to the accompani- 
ment. Amongst the Minds two flutes are often played at once, one serving 
as an echo to the other. It is customary for one man to sing a verse of a 
song, and for another to reply in a slightly different key. The Minds in 
this respect seem to be more advanced than the Bhils ; the words of the songs 
are being constantly varied, but it is probable that the frame-work remains 
» unaltered—specimens are given below. The men are capable of tuition in 
music; some play fairly in the Khairwárá band. 
. Dancing.—At the Holi, before battle, aud at all feasts, the men dance, 
chiefly the ring dance called ** Ghanna . 

Musicians take their place in the centre of the circle and begin to play 
their drums, at first slowly, then more noisily as the performers grow more 
excited ; the men revolve in a ring —now in single, now in double file—some- 
times spread out, at others c rowded together—now advancing, now receding 
—again hand in hand, or dancing a pas seul, By an d by wands appear, one 
DR of which each takes in his hand, and as the dancer advances he strikes the 
— sticks of his neighbours, first that of the one to the rear and then that of the 

one to the front, making a half or whole turn in doing 80, all in harmony with 

the. music; he jumps or goes sedately as his fancy moves him. The circle 
J sometimes revolves with, sometimes against, the sun ; as the excitement rises, 
the speed increases, and some of the men, often after letting down their long 
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hair, go into the centre of the circle, where they dance alone for a while; 
when weary they retire but not for long. * At a great dance at Khairwárá, 
l once saw a bairági with his matted hair, his naked mud-bedaubed skin, 
his long beard, deer-skin, &e., imitated to the life, greatly to the delight of 
the Bhils, who every now and then stimulated their countryman, evidently 
a favourite and noted performer, by their applause and the application of a 
long pole. Women join in Bhil dances with the men, in the same circle, 
but not mixed with them, unless they be members of the same family, The 
danee at the Holi is usually performed without stieks, with hideous yells 
and songs, the men all besmeared with red powder and excited with wine ; 
such a scene is very suggestive of Bacchanalian orgies, or a dance of devils. 
Skilled performers exhibit a war-dance, armed to the teeth, and imitate a 
combat, pretending to fire at each other with bow or gun, flourishing swords 
in a most real fashion. To be carried on the shoulders of a principal comba- 
— — tant in the mimic fight is considered a great honour. | = 
. The għanna is the favourite, the asl or true dance of the desert court 
of Mápwár; there women are the performers, their wands aro parti-coloured, 
and these they strike together, in unison, as they glide round the circle, with 
avery pretty effect. Quite lately the dance was revived at Udaipur, 
It is very curious, that this amusement, which would appear to*be 
very ancient, has been best retained by the most distant court, and the wildest v: 
people of India. | 
Nicolo Conti, the Venetian, early in the lőth century refers to nautches 
in rings and lines, and to girls having two sticks, which they struck against 
each other, as a pretty spectacle, 
This dance I should imagine to have no connection with solar or plane- 
tary worship, the progression being unfixed, neither sunwise nor the reverse. 
Diseases.—The Bhils are a healthy race. They dread small-pox—for * 
which they practise innoculation, at present rather avoiding vaccination—and e 
cholera, as evidenced by their reverence for the Hindu deities, who are supposed 
to be the authors of these disorders. Cholera is not a common disease amongst 
them, but small-pox is very fatal. The remedy for everything is the actual Da 
cautery ; few adults, few children, and even animals are without scars. Ento- 
zoa are not very common, although the Mínás, very erus —— as far as 
experience , appear very subject both to Ascarides and pe-worm, 
duse. worm gp PPLE sicud ai sak In the Indian Medical Gazette 
of March l872, I published statistics of 3220 cases of the disorder. All — 
the sufferers were admitted from the men of the Maiwár Bhil Corps in the vom 
| twenty-seven years ending December I870, giving a yearly average of II05 or 3 e! 





— — summer months, jy in September an : —— dafinitel a cold J 
| months., The cause of this disorder is not y settled, prone 4 
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z sion is, that the germ enters by the skin, and is mainly due to the filthiness 
of the people, whose legs often remain coated for days with mud. This is also 
no doubt a principal cause of the prevalence of skin affection, although poor 
food and hardship here are powerful aids. The priests are the chief physicians, 
although most old men are supposed to know something about medicine. 
Roots and leaves of trees are used in various forms. Here follows a descrip- 
tion of a few : 

Kathár.—4A tree, when 5 feet high used in medicine; if larger, of no 
value, Its root is bruised and applied to swellings about the jawa, 

Paderi.—A tree from L2 to l5 feet in height, the moistened bark of 
which is applied to the part bitten by the Kalgandha snake, 

€ Tinpattd.—A creeper with a tripartite leaf. The root in use locally 
for snake bite and swellings. 

Emnd.—A tree. The root used in bruises also, with wine and lime 
juice. If the blood in the wound coagulates, it is said to find its way out 
by natural channels, The smaller trees only in use. 

Sát or Bará Málá.—In fevers accompanied "with dry swollen tongue 
and bad smell. Used to wash out the mouth, 

Bhút Bhangrá — The powder of a small shrub, to incised wounds, twice 
a day. 

já Kajerd.—3 to 4 feet high. In purulent tiger's wounds, Apply twice 
a day. 

Jhamndth.—A broad thorny tree, 8 to 9 feet high. A piece of the 
root with a portion of Kajerá (with one knot only in it), once a day in 
cases of fracture. ‘The limb must be bound. If given twice, two knots are 
formed in the bone. 

Insanity is uncommon, perhaps unknown, as we should expect in a 
savage race with the mind rade and uncultivated and little to excite it. Í 
have never seen a case of mania, and only one or two of dementia in old 
age. The Bhils recover well, though slowly, after surgical operations. 

० Dr. Mullen, in his report on the health of the Maiwár Bhil Corps for 
]870, mentions that venereal affections are unknown amongst the people, 
and my experience agrees with his, Nothing could speak more favourably 
than this fact with regard to their chastity. Goitre is unknown. 

Other Races in the Tracts.—The Bhils to the north and west touch 








— upon the Minds and Mbairs, and in some places dwell in villages inhabited 
| ॐ by the former, gradually dying out as the plains of Márwár are approach- 
Led. The Minds, according to historical records, were later possessors of the 












plains (ban the Bhíls. They still dwell in them, and are perhaps less pure, 

sare more filthy in their habits and more treacherous, and have no very 
peculiar feature of skull as far as I can learn. They and the Mhairs still 

act as the Muhammadan historian says of Kutbuddin, “ They were always 

‘shooting the arrows of deceit from the bow of refractoriness.” 
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Country.—It will be only necessary here to describe the country suf- > 
ficiently to illustrate my previous remarks, and to show how easily the Bhil 
could preserve his individuality, and how difficult it would be for foes to 
dislodge him. The fact that in this very district their nominal masters, the 
Ránás of Udaipur, successfully resisted the Mughul Emperors and all the 
hosts of Hindustan, would explain the difficulty these Chiefs themselves 
would have in keeping the Bhils in order. Important battles have been 
waged to the feet of the hills, at Chawn near the Debar Lake, at Chitor ; but 
no host has ventured within the Tracts without loss or destruction. The 
Bhils of Maiwár have their home in that portion of the state, denominated 
politically the Hilly Tracts, which is nominally under a native official, the 
Magra Hakim, who dwells on the outer face of the range leading south — — ` 
from the great trigonometrical station of Parshád, but practically for pre- 
servation of order under the Political Superintendent at Khairwárá. The 
Bhils are represented in many other districts, but they are here most distinct. 

The Bhils of the Vindhya Mountains seem to differ somewhat in character 

from them. j 

The Tracts extend from Udaipur, south of Gujarát, to the west to the 

plain beneath Mount Abú, to the east towards Bánswárá, Nimach, and Par- 

tábæarh. The whole country, comprising the southern portion of the 

Aravali Mountains, is a wonderfully interlaced series of hills, alternating 

with defiles, with barely a valley, much less a plain anywhere. Streams 

pour down every ridge to feed the numerous rivers, branches of the Maihi, 
° Sibarmati, &c. None are navigable in the Tracts, being either too shal- 

low, or having their rocky beds broken up by boulders and rapids; their 

courses are very tortuous, hence the roads or paths, which generally follow 

the channels of the streams, are continually crossing them. I will now 

briefly describe the main roads through the country, and first the one from 

Abú to Khairwárá, about LI0 miles in length, After descending Mt, Abú 

by the Rá-ki-Krishn Ghat, so named from a venerable shrine at the foot 

of the hill, a plain about five miles wide is crossed, and the district in the 

Arávalís known as the Bhákar, the home of Miná outlaws, is entered. This ` 

is left by a long well wooded, but most dificult pass, which laden camels can 

hardly cross, and Posiná on the triple border of Idar, Udaipur and the 

Mahi Kántá soon afterwards reached. Thence one stage to Kotrá the path 

traverses a plain, a few hilla, and crosses many wide streams, much swollen in 

the rains. The scenery is here most magnificent. Kotra, a permanent out- 

post of the Maiwár Bhil Corps, stands in a valley in the midst of rivers, nob t 

far from the homes of the Ogúná and Punarwa Chiefs. The next stage to A 

Mánpur runs, for the most part, through a defile worn by a large stream, Se 














E which is crossed about twelve times in as many miles; the jungle is very | 
cw dense and the trees are of great size, especially a few remarkable banyans — — — 
| (Ficus Bengalensis). Some of the defiles are so deep as to be never illuminated. at F 
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= by the direct rays of the sun. Three or four huge dykes, like walls of 
masonry, parallel and close to each other, extend across the valley, and have 
the appearance of having been broken through by the river. In stage number 
two, the huge Som Ghat, with a torrent bed on one side, is traversed : from 
the summit a beautiful view of the wildest and roughest part of the district 
is obtained. ‘The hills are covered with jangal, the bamboo, the true teak, 
&c,, with a dense growth of underwood, 

Through the third stage the path is very tortuous, the country more 
undulating; water is abundant, and the scenery more park-like. Bháwalwárá, 
a Rajpit village, is now entered; and the fourth stage, a very varied one, 
with a pass or two of no great height, a winding road, a lake or two, numer- 
ous rivulets with rough boulders in their beds and a peculiar dyke, brings 
the traveller to Khairwárá. This cantonment stands on the banks of a 
small stream in a valley, the hills adjacent are bare and rounded, the Dhák 
(Butea frondosa) flourishes everywhere, and presents a most glorious spec- 
tacle when in bloom. 

The second road is the one which runs from Udaipur to Khairwárá 
and thence to Gujarat. The whole of the track between the first mentioned 
places, about 60 miles long, passes through a similar but rather more open 
country than that on the Kotra side. The villages of Rakaknath aud 
F Jáwara merit a separate notice. 

At the end of the second stage, Parshád, a defile leads to the plains of 
Chawnd and thence to the Debar Lake, the largest sheet of artificial water 
in India. Samblaji, or Samara, on the Gujarát side, until quite lately was only 
reached by an exceedingly rough road passing through what was called 
emphatically the * nal’ ; here is a lake with a very ancient temple much resort- 
ed to by the Bhils, especially at the time of the great winter fair. A good 
road, in such a district the best civilizer, is now almost completed all the 
way from Udaipur to Gujarat. Dúngarpur, the capital of the Rawul of the 
State of that name, the chief of the Aháriá or more ancient branch of the 

Udaipur house, is fourteen miles from Khairwárá, and is reached by a road 
passing through a district in which the Ber, or Zizyphus jujuba, flourishes in 
great luxuriance., I was much struck with this before reading in General 
Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, that this part of the Peninsula 
(Fdar) probably derived its Sanskrit name from this tree. 

Geology.—The rocks are the same as those of the main Arávali range 
system, and are chiefly metamorphic. Capt. Dangerfield in a map attached to 
. apaperon the Geological formation of this district gives the order of strata 
| as follows, beginning to the south of Khairwárá. L. Sandstone. 2, Horn- 
s stone Porphyry (uoticed at Khairwárá). 3. Granite. 4. Gneiss. 5. Mica 
4 clay, chlorite slates (these about Jáwara), and again Granite at Udaipur. 
Blue and red marls with rotten clay stones are very noticeable za near 

. Khairwárá and beyond Jáwara, at which places the rocks are very : 
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The general run of the longer ridges with the magnetic meridian, the Én 
nature of the rocks, and the observation of practical gold miners would indi- 
eate the presence of gold ; it has been found at Jáwara, the inhabitants of 
which place produce specimens of less valuable metals as the true one even 
now. The silver and lead mines of Jáwara are far-famed, and are, perhaps, 
the same with those mentioned by Pliny as existing to the east of Mons 
Capitalium—Abi.—No others have been worked in this country in recent 
times, but local tradition points to a less remote period for the opening of 
these mines. 
Many precious stones are presumed to exist in the hills, but no search 
is made for them, nor as far as I can learn have many been obtained of late. 
In the Administration Report of the Ajmer Districts for 873-4, an ie 
extract is given from a work on Ajmer,* describing the minerals and gems 
of the Arávali, which summarises all then known of the mineralogy of the 
range. "Ihe emerald is said to be found near Náthdwárá, the shrine of an 
incarnation of Krishna. Iron exists, also zinc and lead, in sufficient quanti- 
ties to repay working. ' 
Galena is the principal ore, but there are some valuable coloured ones. 
Products.—Cattle are reared in large numbers, The forests, if proper- 
ly conserved, would be of great value, The teak, if left alone, would grow to 
a large size. Indian corn is the only grain raised in large quantities, | 
The flora is rich and varied; the fauna scarcely less so. Large game 
abounds in the hills, fish especially the * mahser’ swarm in the streams, and 
reptiles are well represented. 
Meteorology.—The climate is not an unpleasant one, The average 
rainfall for twenty years was 26°Ol inches, and the mean temperature of the 
year F, 78°95°. The hottest month was May, F. 93°22". ‘lhe coldest, 


January, F. 6445". > s 
Ethnology.—Early in 874, I undertook a systematic measurement 
of a large number of Bhils, sipáhís iu the Maiwár Bhil Corps, with the fol- " 


lowing results : 

‘The mean height of I28 males, with an average age of 25'89 years, 
(calculated as near tlie truth as records and appearance could make it) was 
5 ft. 6:38in. Of I29,tle mean length of the upper extremity 3l'56in, (upper 
arm I3‘ Sl in., lower 47575 in.); of the lower extremity, 38:57 in., (thigh 
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as observation without actual measurements also points out. The mean 
length of 78 sterna was 6°84 in. Special measurements were made of the 
head and other portions of the frame. 

Of the I29 men, not one reached the type or average, which may be 
regarded as a true one, as the means of separate twenties taken in the order 
of examination approaches for all measurements the means of the grand 
totals. ‘This may not be deemed extraordinary when we remember that the 
very constitution of society requires that there should be a slight differenti- 
ation from the type. ‘This of course is most noticeable in the expression of 
the countenance, but it no doubt exists throughout tbe body,—the type may 
of course be found amongst a larger number of men. 

The Head.—The antero-posterior diameter of 229 heads was 7"2l in., tho 
lateral 5'66 in., the depth from vertex to chin in eighty-one cases 8:05 in. 
The ratio of length to breadth was as LOO: 79°22, the trae ratio—the means 
of averages of scores being almost the same. Taking the proportion of 80 to 
I00 as the dividing line, all above being brachy, all below dolicho-cephalic, the 
Bhil skull is but very slightly dolicho-cephalie, very different from the long 
thin walled crania of the pure Hindu. Again, as opposed to the latter, the 
parietal tuberosity is well marked, the occipital hardly at all. The face is 
orthognathic. A Bhil is generally very dark, his hair black, straight and 
long, his face smooth with slight moustache, rarely having beard and whis- 
kers, eyes dark with the palpebral apertures limited in size, making the eye 
look small. The iris is sometimes grey, as in Güjars and other low caste Hin- 
dus. Chest, rarely hairy. Face large, wide, almost round. Forehead of fair 
height, rather more square than amongst Hindus; vertex of skull, flatter. 
In some cases, however, (almost exclusively where the men were of mixed 
race) the roof of the skull seemed to begin in the centre of the forehead, 
thus rendering the facial angle, measured in the ordinary way, appear large, 
and not affording a correct indication of cranial capacity. Eyelashes and 
eyebrows ample, bridge of nose broad and sunk, nostrils dilated very round, 
nose slightly retroussó, broad, clubbed at the tip, and rather more varied 
than the dead level organ of the Hindu, which, however well shaped, bears 
little indication of character, 

Mouth large, lips thick, inexpressive, sensual, giving the impression that 
they were made merely to cover the teeth, which are large and coarse. Zygo- 
ma very large and salient, Cheeks full. Molar bones flat and prominent. 
Ears large and prominent, and very moveable, Jaws evenly hung, massive, 
lower square, large in proportion, angles square, large and widely separated, 

९ Expression amiable, but timid. Long and strange habit, more than 
inherent race peculiarity, I believe to be responsible for many of the character- 
‘istics of the Bhil's bead. He has been an outcast for ages, hunted by his 


neighbours, and so timid has he become, that even when he sees the men of his 


Y t own tribe, soldiers in the Bhil Corps, passing peaceably through his district, 
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he flies at once to the highest hill for refuge, a prey to his own fears. The 
dilated large nostril, the moveable and prominent ear are very suggestive of 
distrust. His food is of the coarsest, the hardest Indian-corn, and to masticate 
this his teeth are all very large, the dentine of the very toughest and rough- 
est description; the incisors are square, broad, fixed vertically in the gums, 
but are generally flat instead of sharp at the edges, bearing marks like those 
of the horse, approaching the molars in appearance. These teeth are also very 
large and strong,and to carry them of course there is the huge jaw,which neces- 
sitates large muscles, to accommodate which there must be wide and project- 
ing zyzomatie arches, the beginning of a broad skull. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that the difference between the Bhil and Hindu crania may have 
been produced by the long action of a different kind of food ; measurement 
of the skull would therefore appear to give no certain proof that the races 
are distinct, but if the historical and philological differences are as marked, 
it would confirm them strongly. In the Vedas, the ancient inhabitants of 
India are spoken of as Dasyus or enemies ; they are the goat-nosed, the nose- 
less, the blaek skinned ; they are taunted with eating raw flesh ; and we may 
prove that there was some foundation for the expressions thus made use of 
in the case of the Bhil, if he were what he is to-day. We have found that 
his nasal organ is ill-shapen, broad with large nostrils, a striking contrast 
with the nose of the Bráhman, the typical and perhaps only unmixed Aryan, 
for it bas been stated that there are no Vaisyas or Kshatriyas of pure de- 
scent and few Sudras even, these having been unable to preserve their identity 
during the long sway of Buddhism. "The Bhils and aborigines generally, 
for those very reasons which prevented them from becoming a prey to the 
Aryan invaders (presuming them to be non-Aryan), namely their distance 
in the South, and their inaccessibility in the hills, were likewise enabled to 
resist the influence of the followers of Sakya Muni, The Bhil is almost 
black, and with regard to his flesh-eating propensities hardly an abhorrer 
of anything, and it is considered I believe that the historical, proofs of 
distinction are forcible enough, but the craniological and philological 
certainly are less so. | 
Amongst the men measured were some Grásiás and Mínás. These could 
be at once told by their pyramidal long skulls, and are supposed to be hybrids, 
Arms.— The Bhils are not a long-armed race, and have no great mus- 
cular strength ; nor are those movements, which require facility of manipula- 


tion, easil rformed. E 
j In ia P tabdbhárak it is mentioned that as a penalty for fighting 


against the royal Krishna, the Bhíls were condemned to lose the forefinger 


of the right hand, that they might never again enter into conflict with the 
friends of the hero (whom one slew, however) ; hence it is said they never 
use the forefinger in drawing the bow; but times have changed since then. 
I noticed, bowever, in examining their hands, that few could move the fore- 
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= finger without the second, indeed the fingers appeared useless as indepen- 
dent members of the hand. This may no doubt be a mere result of their 
savage condition, which does not necessitate fine movements. In connection 
with this may be mentioned their apparent inability to distinguish colours, 
or count numbers—due alone to their want of words, to express themselves, 
The Lower Extremities.—The Bhil leg is fairly developed, best amongst 
the women—all are good walkers. 
The measurements of circumference are for the neck, upper arm, chest, 
thigh and knee, in one hundred and twenty-eight cases, respectively inches 
IIG2 -04 —30 25 -5 5 — 2 23; the averages of pelvis and leg respec- 
tively, inches 26°9L and ll:7. It will be noticed that the broadest part 
* of the calf is not as in the case of most Europeans as well developed as 
the knee. The Bhil does not grow up to the capacity of his bones, he is 
not sufficiently well nourished. Both chest and pelvis are small. 
The mesaticepbalie skulls are said to be those of the civilizers. Judging 
from this the Bhíl then must be capable of improvement, and all the care 
bestowed upon him shows that the remark is true, 


Comparative Table of Bhil and other Race Measurements. 
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Language.—A few specimens of songs of the Bhils are appended, with 
some in the Miná dialect of Sirohi. In addition to illustrating the difference 
in disposition between the two people, they will serve a» examples of their 
languages, the latter being evidently a rough form of Hindi, while the 
former, although understood (with difficulty) by a Bráhman of Jaipur, and 
as such classing with the coarser variants of this tongue, contains a large 
number of words and letters of non-Sanskritic origin. 

It will be noticed that the Bhil contains a majority of words in which 
the cerebrals z t, «€ th, * d, d dh, w n, with the € d and @ dh changeable 
into dull r, (letters which in Sanskrit itself are probable Scythian) pre- 
vail. In some words, wr l changes to € r or 7 p, as in ‘pila’ to * pírá' ; in 
others, æ ch to w,asin *chaláo' to * saláo'—but these changes (as in the 
Mina ‘Sirohi' to * Hirobí', where s and h are permutable) exist in Marwari, 
Gujaráti, £c. In Bhíl, as in these ruder forms of Hindi, the long vowels 
o, á, é (i), 0, are most used; kh and sh, kh and ch च, j and g, b and 
v or w, are generally permutable—h and s are also, 

As far as my observation goes, the Bhil uses most words from the lan- 
guage of the people next to him. His tongue, an unwritten one, varies thero- 


fore with the linguistic frontier, whether G ujarát or Márwár ; he is able to 
pronounce English words with unusual clearness, a proof that in language 
he is singularly susceptible to outward influence, and that for him to have 


retained a distinct tongue, would have been impossible. Nevertheless as he 
converts into or adopts most readily non-Aryan forms, words, and letters, 
there is every reason to believe that he once bad a Seythic or, at all events, 


a mode of speech which was not Sanskrit. It will be noted that the Mina, 


who is more connected with the dweller in the plains, has been linguistically 


more affected than the Bhil. I append a few specimens of Bhil and Miná 


names, as these no doubt change less than other words: female Bhil names 
end in é long (i), the male of which would end in á and ó. 


Vocabulary, Grammar, ác. 
bhábhá, ádmí, manak. Plural, hái ádmí. 
bairi. 
átak, dájí, átá, báp, dádak. No plural. 
dádak. 


bahin, bahináí. 
báí. Younger sisters are known by their names. 
के f káurí, suri, | sorí. | | 
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Bull 
Devil 


Horse (clay) 


Calf 
He-goat 
Sheep 
Dog 
Cock 
Cobra 
Snake 
Crow 
Squirrel 
Hare 


dáhó. Cow, dahi, gáé, go. 
bhat. Female devil, churail. 


garno, Stone horse, túthá, paráno, siro, 


renrü, Calves, renrüá, 


bokarro, bakro, She-goat, chhali. 


dobi, bhehi, 

kútro, ú. Bitch, kGtri, 
kükro. Hen, kúkrí. 
háp. 

kót. 

kágro. 

khalí, khárol, gardri., 
háho. 

müthalí, másalu. 

doli, haran, harún. 
mid, mind, mátho, máthün. 
wal, yar. 
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Fire 
Mountain 
House 









rükhrar, rankhro. 
bádi, deuta, dewatá. 
dúngar, magro. 
ghar. 

kúra, kad, naw, 
kúndli, húnehlo. 
rota, roto. 

khayro, juro. 
khátlo. 

thamro. 

dana, náj. 

selrú, labra, katka, chíthrá. 
dúkrá. 


halai, ekját, nagd, han. 
vox ca khráp. 
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Four sár. 
Five pins. 
Six sái, sf 
Seven hit. 
Fight áth. 
Nine nan. 
Ten do, 
Twenty vi. 
One hundred ho, pansvi 
Pronouns. 
mase., UMO, 
I, mhá. We, 
Jem., ümái 

Thou, tà. You, tama. 
He, ye ve. masc., vá. 
She, vai. They, 
It, whay, vo. Jem., vii 

Comparison of Adjectives, 
A good man Hawi mának. 
A better man than that. Wana se tajo | Tad. 

” 
Best man m" mának bejah 
haglah. 
Ferb. 
I give, Mhú Alan. 
I gave, Mhú aldeda. 
I will give, Mhá albo hún. 
No other tenses. 
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Are you well? 

I am well, 

Are you hungry ? 
To come, 

Come, 

I will come, 

* ‘Thou wilt come, 
He will come, 
She will go, 
They will go, 

» (women) will go, 
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Tima hawt ho? 
Mhú haw hii. 
Tumi bhúkhjá ho? 
A'wün, 

A'yo, áyün. 
Mhú awe, 

Tú awe, 

Ye awe he. 

Ve or peli jahe. 
Vai pela jáhe. 
Peli jahe. 

U mai jáha. 
Dhám vú. 
Dhamo. 

Mhú dhámhün, 
Va dhámhe. 


Names. 


BhA Females. 


Tale Dász. 
Jámlí. Chátrá. 
Mangli. Chotá. 
Khihtri. Bírmá. 
Harjíá. 
Málá. 
Zülm. 
G 
The names of 
gods common. 
All these DERE gáí. 
ifthe í be 
to á or 6, Bhojá. 
male. Hen 
Conversely, the} Hari 
malo fe-| Panjin. 
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Amongst Mehtars, Gújars, and other low castes, a few of these names, 
them, are found, but more often the people are called after a 
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The Song of a Bhil in which he explains to his Uncle Dold the ap- 
proach of the British, their power, and wealth, and asks whether he shall join 
them or not at Khairwárd, their Head (Quarters. 


Ugyani dharti jú tarki áwelá, Dolá 
kákájí. 

Ha amwáre tháre áwílágo, Doli 
kákáji. 

Kake Áyánko paráw kare, Do.* 

Lilá pira tanbüra tanáwe, Do. 


Suna ke ríkhútí edham káráo, Do. 


Rapa ke ridüre kesáwáo, Do. 
Lilaje pirá tanbürá tanwáo, Do. 


Xadre parore nagárán báge, Do. 
Ehan tháko paráwe ütháwe, Do. 
Ke fojan wáro laskar sálo áwe, Do. 
Dhúndhro dhúndhrore khere lo tre, 
Do. 
Uggo súraj nilogán khójáe, Do. 
Güre lájí kheria úre, Do. 
Güre lájí dhumar ramti awe, Do. 
Untarlán to gágartán áwe, Do. 
Háthírán to hala awe, Do. 
Awilágo khikhri ane sere, Do. 
Khánkhrí áno rájánátho jáere, Do. 


Jakhere jáhoje jákhere bhágo, Do. 





Rastere áwúje mire mirenge sálú, 


Do. 
. Fojar lipri ani jaga bháro, Do. 


=» Do, for ‘Doli kákájí *. 


Oh! Uncle Dolá, the Turks are com- 
ing from the East, Unele Doli. . t 

They have arrived on the banks (o 
the Som river), Uncle Doli. 

And have halted there, U.* 

And pitched their  variously-co- 
loured (blue and yellow tents), U. 

And have made their golden tent- 
pegs, U. 

And stretched their ropes of silver, U. 

Raise the coloured tents, Uncle 
Dolá, 

Their drums are beating in the 
drum house, U, 

From this place strike their camp, 
U. (í. e., if you do not approve), 

Oh, a very great army is coming, U. 

And is raising dust like the morn- 
ing fog, U. 

Which obscures the sun, U. 

The horses are raising a cloud of : 
dust, U. - 
The horses, leaping and jumping, M 

come, U. 
Camels grumbling come, U. 2 
Many elephants are coming, U. | 
They have arrived at the border vil- 





lage, U. i - 
Having arrived on the border, the — — 
Rájá has run away, U. a 
If youdo not fight, you also must d : T 
run away, U. ^p Io 
They are coming and will kill you “= 
on the road, U. aie 
The army has halted, go to another 


place, U. a 
* U. for ‘Uncle Dols’, E | 
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Fojar lí topar se ráwrán bhátrán, 
Do 


Ketran thin ko paráwene kare, Do. 
Lila pira tanbúrá tanáwe, Do. 


Sond ke rikhüti ekhe awe, Do. 


Búpá ke ridore tanawe, Do. 
Untarlán pidh4ni Ganga bháro, Do. 


Untarlán pídha to píhe ráwránre- 
tan, Do, 
Hathiran pídháni jagá bháro, Do. 


Háthirán go pihe ránránretán, Do. 
Gorelá pidhani jagá bháro, Do. 
Gorelá píhe ránránretán, Do. 
Rawá gajelán dasrí gáere, Do. 
Gánri ino rájáná gejá ere, Do. 
Rágáre náhene riyi náhe, Do. 
Ráníre náhene bápie náhe, Do. 
Mathere dupalá nesorí enáhere, Do. 


Bárere barasni khanni mange, Do. 
Ter barasno dhúmo mángere, Do. 
Nakhere náhone nakhere bhago, Do. 
Dhümore bharone pásáre pharo, Do. 


Kharní bharo to pásare pharore, Do. 


 Kharni bharání natháre pis, Do. 


Kharníre barso to pásre pharso, Do. 


Kharake khapake jak to áwe, Do. 


i . Kharak máhe to khánro jhagro báge, 
Do. | 
Jawás men go dolá bhümiá báje, 
Do. 
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The army will hált on the bard's 
ground, U. 

They will not halt elsewhere, U. 

Putting up the coloured tents, Uncle 
Dola (í. e., if you approve). 

Preparing the golden tent pegs, U. 

Stretching the silver ropes, U. 

They are bringing much Ganges wa- 
ter on camels, U. (proving their 
wealth). 

The bards are shouting on the camels, 
Uncle Dolá. 

Shew a place for the elephants, 
U. (if you do not run). 

A separate place for elephants, U, 

A separate place for the horses, U. 

Shew the place, o raja, U. 

Prepare for all the other animals, U. 

The Raja of Ganri has fled, U. 

The rájá and rani have fled, U. 

The queen and merchants have fled,U. 

Every body with bis property on his 
head has run away, U. 

They require a camp for twelve years, 


They want thirteen years’ tax (that 
is in the twelve years), U. 

If you do not agree (to pay the tax), 
run away, U, 

If you can give the tax, return (in 
place), U. 

The camp is fixed, then return, U. 

If you do not agree, do not stay, 
U. 

If you agree to the presence of the 
camp, then return, U. 

From village to village conquering 
they come, U. 

Opposing villages are forced with 
the sword, U 


In Jawis lives the Thakur Dola (the 
owner of the soil), ७. 
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Hún to máre dolá gúwájúre, Do. 
Kharake kharke jak to Awe, Do. 


Khairwárá mahe künre rágá báje, 
Do. 

Khabro go bhágone paraw kari, Do. 

Khairwárá men athako paráw ne 
kare, Do. 

Jawás máthe bhúmí ká rájá báje, 
Do. 

Jawás máthere dolá thákor báje, 
Do. 

Khairwárá mahe jie kare bhirore, 
Do. 

Lili ne pirá tanbura tanáwe, Do. 

Sond ke rikhüti gharwáro, Do. 

Rúpá ke ridore khesáyó, Do. 

Jawás mathe kúnre bhümiá wájó, 
Do. 

Jawás máthe dolá thákor báge, Do. 

Kharak mathe khánro magro báge, 


Do. 
Khánrore bhágone paráw kanrore, 


Do. 
Jehan thako bhúri ote báge, Do. 
Jehán thako paráye ne kare, Do. 


Thiri ká máregá gánegüere, Do. 


Jehán thakí kí jágá bari lidi, Do. 
Khanrore bhágáne paráw kí do, Do. 
Bhúrían to banglá lege, Do. 


Bhürían aprági ne báge, Do. 
Bhúrían koine gere mánrawe, Do. 


Ewáre nokari maráwe, Do. 
Bhúrián eki kánbále, Do. 
Búgal báje nokari sale, Do. 






What I have seen, I have told, U. * 
Having beaten the villages on the 

road, they are coming, U. 
Who is living in Khairwárá, U.? 


Take your sword or fly, U. 
If you fly, do not stay in Khairwárá, 
U 


In Jawks rules the lord* of the soil, 4 
U. 
In Jawás rules Dolá Thakur, U. 
`a 


If you agree, go, prepare a home at 
Khairwárá, U. 

Raise the coloured tents, U.. 

Knock in the golden tent pegs, U. 

Pull the silver ropes, U. 

In Jawás what Lord ० the soil 
rules, U. ? 

In Jawás lives Dolá Thákur, U. 

In the village is a hill fort, U. 


Fly to the fort and stay there, U. i 


In his own lands he is ruler, U. 
If you go there, no one can hurt you, 


A small place is necessary for me, 
U. 

Prepare a good place in his land, U. 

Why do you flee? halt there, U. 

The English have houses every where, 
U 





The English have left no place, U. 

The English to this day have not 
taken his village, U. | 

Go there and become his servant, U, — — 

The English are onecaste,U.  — 

When the bugle sounds, work begins, | 
UL = i - 

th a view of obtaining his aid in recruiting 
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Te age kór nokari ne sále, Do. 
Malwa náthe kawáj karwáore, Do. 


Hawá pór din sarí gasore, Do. 


Dolá káká bár bethíne gáore, Do. 
Khalak naren nüririán pharangi, Do. 


Nawre ütaríne bhüríán awe, Do. 
Húngo mire dolá júwáj are, Do. 


Daria mathe nawe salávú, Do. 

Nawe mathe gúrelá úgáro, Do. 

Nawe mathe háthir úgáro, Do. 
= 


Nave mathe phojar li úgáro, Do. 
Hava kháwa bairione báje, Do. 


Daria mathe náwe áíyenire, Do. 


Hündarí sálere bájene nawe salere, 
Do. 
Nawe útarí ne bhúrián áwere, Do. 


Hún to mare kharak güwája ere, Do. 
Dola kako thákor  bári baithene 
jáere, Do. 
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No other service is like theirs, U. 

In Malwá is also held a parade, U. 
(The Malwa Bhil Corps.) 

At IO o'clock go visit them (í. é., af- 
ter parade) U. 

Uncle Dola, do you stay or go? 

The English are everywhere masters, 
U, 

The English come in ships, U. 

I am speaking, but you are not an- 
swering, U. 

The ships come on the sea, U. 

They put their horses in the ships, U. 

They put their elephants in the ships, 
U. 

They put their army in the ships, U. 

They blow their music, do not beat, 
(as with drums), U. 

A ship full of arms on the sea is 
coming, U. 

Hindu soldiers with music also are 
in the ships, U. 

Having landed, the English are com- 
ing, U. 

I have only a sword, U. 

Uncle thákur Dolá go see and think, 
U. 


The same in Devanágari. 


उगयणो धरती A तरको व्याबेला TAT काकाजो 

* व्यमवारे ठारे च्यावीलागे! दोला काकाजो 
कके च Baia पड़ाव करे दोला काकाजी 

लीला पीरा तंबुड़ा तयाने दाला काकाजो 

सुना के leet Gua काराद्या दाला काकाजी 

रूपा के रीदुरे Gaara दोला काकाजो 

कीलाजे पीरा तंबुड़ा तगवाच्यो दोला काकाजो 
ae परोड़े नगारां वागे दोला काकाजी 

«wi ठाके! पड़ाबे Sara Sra काकाजो 
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के फोजां वारे! लसकर साले व्याजे दे।ला काकाजी ^ 
Hutt ÚHTT HY ला उड़े दोला काकाजी 
SUM सब्ज नोलेोगां घेो।जाव्ये Eur काकालो 
गुड़ लाजी घेरीच्यां उड़े दाला काकाजी 
TS लाजी wae xad wn दोला का० 
sesaji ते गांगड़तां "n दोला काकाजी 
हाथोडां Gi इला "Dg दाला का० 
ष्याविलागे घाघरी आने सेरे दोला का० 
सांवरी व्यानो राजानाठेो mier देला Ate 
Sat IMIA MÁT भागा दोला arate 
XH Blas मारे मास गे साल दे।ला Are . 
फोजड़ जीपड़ी व्यानी जगा भारे! देला का० 
फोजड़ लो तापड़ से रावरां भाटड़ां दे।ला का० 
केत्रां Si के पड़ावेने करे दाला mre 
"HDI पीरा तंबुडा तगात्रे रोला Are 
Sia के रोषुटी BS वयाचे दोला काका० 
रूपा के रीदोरे तणाबे देला are 
उटड्लां पीधानी गंगा भारो! दाला Are 
उंटड़लां पोधा ते पोहे cracitei देता mre 
Esi durs] जगा भारे! देला Ate 
"uper RI WS cracciztei दाला का० 
गाड़ोला पीधानी जगा tr रोला का० 
गाडीला Ute रांवरांदेटां दोला mre 
zat WHAT दसड़ी WSS दोला का० 
गानड़ों VA TIAMAT गेजा Bt दोला का० : 
रागारे mÀ रांगी ars rato 
राणोरे माहेने वांगीच्य mÈ दोला० 
| माथेरे दुपजा ASAT Barer दोला० l 
4 बारेरे बर्सनी घंगी मांगे देला MT o F 
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yA Wea पा सारे फरे! दोला का० 
खरणो Wel Al पासरे TIT Fme 
घरणी भरानो नथारे पास erre 
घरगोरे HEA Al पासरे ua Wr दाला० 
HST HET जक Al BA «xir 

ASH ATS Al Bist Mal वागे Fe 
जवास मे गो Stat भभोव्या वाजे दोला० 
É ता मारे दाला गवाजडरे देखा ० 
खड़के ASH जक ते आवे दोला * 
Beast AS कुणरे रागा वाजे दाला० 
gist गा MA पड़ाव करा ÉIUTe 
घेरबाड़ा में Asia पड़ावे ने करे दाला काका» 
जवास माये भूमी का CIA वाजे Rre 
जवास माथेरे दाला ठाकेारु वाजे Erie 
घेरवाड़ा HS ATH करे HITT TIME 
लोलाने पोरा तंबड़ा HITA दोला० 
सेना के aði wear Trae 
रूपा के Sere Barat grae 

जवास माथे कुणरे aqui वाजे ETSI 
जवास माथे दाखा STARE वाग दोला० 
सड़क माथे घांड़ा ANTI वामे SII 
घांडारे भागाने पड़ाव कणरोरे Ere 
जे हां GA भुरी Bla वागे दाला 
Siwiwst पड़ाये ने काडे «ire 

dél का मारेगा MAA दोला० 
जेहॉथके! को जागा वरी लोदी दोला० 
HER भागाने uga को दो rare 
aĝ ते! बंगला Su erate 

ada wur ने वागे erate 

VLG RTA गेरे Aisa दाला 

व्यवारे नोकरी ASTA दे।ला का० 
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arte रको कांवाले Tare 
qw वागे Him साले Stereo 

ते win Are नोकरी ने साले दे।ला० ë 
मालवा नाथे कवाज करवा IY देोला० 

इवा पोर fea ws] ware ere 

दोला काका बार Asta Ware दोला० 

घलक नरेन ALLIS फरंगी erre 

नावरे Sadia wal च्यावे दोला० 

EN मारे दाला जबाज व्यरे दोला० * 
er माथे नावे amg दोला० 

नाचे माथे गडीला Baer Stare 

नावे माथे srg उगागे दाला० 

नावे माथे फोजड़ली उगारो दे।ला० 

इवा घावा FÓR वाजे Frae 

æða wiu नावे व्यायेरणोरे दो खा० 

x«i] सालेरे वाजेन नावे सालेरे दो ला० है 
नाव उतरी ने भरी्य Bat Er 

जं ते मारे घड़क ग॒वाजा Qt दोला० 

SH काके! SAT बार बेठेने जाव्यरे दोला० 


[ No. 4, 





Song of a rich merchant Atújí Matáji on pilgrimage to the Jain shrine 
of Rakabnáth, near Khairwárá. i 
Atüjí Mațújí mari ramtire gánri Átúji Matüji is coming with me 
awegi from Gujarat. 


P boji = 
Li 


ता siek kore khüdá wo mari 
ramtire gari awe. 

Mári ramti gárí awe kálere kesari 
Amari ramtire, &c. 

Ataji Mataji mari ramti gárí awe. 

saláwoke mari ramtígári awe. 

Samrájí ni waté mari, &c. 

Agere saló mari, de. — 

Motere parúre mari, &c, 

Bánswárá marge mari, Xo. 


a ~ - T s 





E 


Make a good road, he is coming with 
me, 

To the Lord of Saffron, he is coming 
with me. 

Atúji Matüji is coming with me, 

Go before, he is coming &o, 


In the Samblaji (a temple) road he is. 


Go before he is, &c. 

At three o'clock at night, &c. 
In the Bánswárá road, £c. 
The heads of 


= 


coming, &c. 






Liboj and Bhimoj aro 
RPSL de "Mc hc ४ 


= 
á 
TS 
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Dánre sükáwo mari, &c. 
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Pay the tax and guide, ke. 


Húnto va vasine bhetwajia mari, &c. I am going to worship at Rakabnáth, 


Ataji Matújíre mari, £e. 
Agere salávo mari, &c. 

Dápsü ká ware mari, &c. 
Vavasine bhetwágá Gre mari, 
Ho rüpía rúkrá alore mari. 
Khairwárá já máro mari, &c, 
Salire bhisabhis mari, &c. 
Kagdar wárá marge mari, &c. 
Danre suri vo mari, &c. 


Ho rúpía rúkrá álore mari, ác. 
Han kó gári hankore mari, &c. 


Jüojí hungo darsan karva 
mari, &c. 

Sámrágí ji vate re mari, &c, 

Kesriane gore mari, &c. 


Darsan ne kí dan mari, &c. 
Parawe taro mári, &c. 
Nawe notore alo mari, &c. 


Jahan paráw karo mari, &c. 
Paráwne kí do mari, &o. 
Vavasine bhetire go mari, ८६०. 


he is, &e. 
Ataji Matoji is, &c. 
Go before, &c. 
Pay the guide, &c. 
I am going to worship, £c. 
Give a hundred rupees in cash, &c. 
In the Khairwárá road he is, Æc. 
Iu the middle of the way, he, ke. 
In the Kágdar road, he is, &c. 
Pay the guide, &c. 
Give a hundred rupees, &e. 
Pay the cart hire, £c. 
Look I am going to worship. 


In the Samblaji road, &c. 

Before the Lord of Saffron, &c., (Ra- 
kabnath). 

Having worshipped, &e 

Shew the encamping ground, &c. 

Go into the new Serai, &c., (at Khair- 
wari). 

Halt there, &c. 

I have halted there, &c. 

We have worshipped* at Rakabnáth. 


The same in Devanágari. 


gasi «zs का गीत ॥ 
azul मटजो मारी रमतोरे misi "Ia 


व्यो छं sew कोरे घुदा वो मारी THATS गाड़ी व्यावे 





मारी रमति गाडी ara कालेरे केसरो 'आमारी रमतो गाड़ी arat 





azs मटजी मारी रमतो गाड़ी चवे 
Ae सलावोके मारो eed] गाड़ी ara 


समराजो नो बाटे मारी रमतो गाड़ी व्याये 
Sint साले! मारी रमतो गाड़ो Ale 
Rise was मारी रमती गाड़ो as 


© Merchants and soths (bankers) often travel with an immense following to this 


great shrine 
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बांसवाड़ा मारगे मारो रमती गाडी WI 
ली बाजी HAM मारी रमती गा S] ara 

दाणरे सुकायो मारो xu] गाड़ो आये g 

छं ता वावसीने भेटबाजीड मारी xad] गाड़ी ara 

uz मटंजोरे मारी रमती गाडी 

Bat सलावो मारी सुमती गाडी आने 

दाणसु का वारे मारी रमतो गाडी ara 

बावसोने भेटवागा डरे मारी रमती गाडी ad 

हो SUA रुकड MAI मारी रमतो = 
BERT जा मार मारी रमतो गाडी 

सालीरे भीसाभोस मारी रमती गाडो ख्या 

कागद्र वारा मारग मारी रमतो गाडी व्या० 
दाणरे सुरा वो मारी रमतो गाडी ed 

Sri AGH रुक्डा MA WIE] रमतो गाडी ara 
TIT गाड़ी हंकारे मारी रमतो गाड़ी ara 
जुव्याजी SI TAT करवा गाउ मारी Xd] गा. 
सामरगो जी वाटे रे मारी रमतो गाड़ी "re 
केसरीने गोडे मारी रुमती गाड़ी च्या. 

zeam ने को दां मारी रमतो गा. 

werd उतारे मारी रमतो गा. 

नवे HAR व्यालो मारो रमतो mr. 

Awt पड़ाव करो मारी रुमती गाड़ी आवे 
पड़ाचेने की दो मारी रुमती गाड़ी Bla 
वावसी ने भेटोरे ná मारी Taal गाड़ी आबे o? 





The Song of a Mind woman to her Lover, 
Hálene Abúre jáfván Mánsi. Go, O man, to Abú. 
Abúre nasarti rá márá pagrá dhújan Going up Abú, my limbs tremble. 
lágá. 
Hálene Naki náwa jáyfen dorá káng- In bathingin the Nakí Lake,* I forgot | 
— si bhúlaayí jire dostdárí. my hair ribbon and comb, oh i] 
friend ! 3 


* Tho Naki Lake is on Mount Abú. 
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Dork ne kangsiyájire bhúl áyi dos- 
dárán. 

Tháre ne márí jorí Parmeswar puri 
dedi are jire dostdárán. 

Hálene sáoní para jaien are jire 
dostdáran. 

Mahanriyáne máti ne Korhathá ne 
mánsiyá. 

Hálene pardesi jáíen hálene mánsi ya. 


Parne ne bis de pare máre ne re 
mánsiya. 

Hálene pardesi jaien re mánsiya 
hálene pardesi jaien. 
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I have forgotten my ribbon and 
comb, my friend. 

Oh friend, God has made us a perfect 
pair. 

We will go to a far-off place, oh 
friend. 

Oh man, let us leave my vile hus- 
band. 

Come, go to another land, come, oh 
man. 

Give my husband poison, oh man, 
and come away. 

Come to a distant land, come oh 
man. 


Song of Ketúri Mind to her lover's brother Seni, 


Húbí ne játe thíre Senürá hath ko 
miliyane. 

Timi wala Kangáro láre ne lágore 
tanko Tina wala. 

Maha lawira dhedha Mina main 
korhe tine. 


Tima wálá kangáráre pará jáíen re 
tanko timawala, 


Honá rán már daríyán re Senürá kadi 
ko pariyáne. 

Dhiri tobi Khetúrí honárrán lánúre 
tanka tímá walá. 


Máragíone páre re Senúrá Mondárá 
rú pare. 

Khetúrí Randire mándaríyán láwere 
tanká Timá wálá. 

Miná rá jagerá kangárá hadáí hadái 
lino. 

Rájpátárá jagra kangárá hamkáí 
ledáre tanká Tima wala 

Nánáure Beráre Kangárá wár pare 
ne Aye. 

Bhágone bhágore Sent bhái Káiya- 


Oh Senü, I was going for thatching 
grass, but did not meet him. 

Timá's son, Kangáro, the strong son 
of Tima did not go. 

The Máhálánvirá Mina, (her hus- 
band,) is a skinner (very low), I 
will not stay with him. 

Oh! Tima’s son, Kangáro, the strong 
son of Tímá, take me to another 
land with you. 

I did not wear golden armlets in his 
house. Oh! Senüra (he was poor). 

Have patience, Khetórí, the strong 
son of Tima will bring you gold 
bracelets. 

Oh! Send, rob in the road, in the 
road of Mondárá. 

Oh! woman Khetürí, the strong son 
of Tims will bring you armlets 
Kangáro always fights with other 

Minds, 

This time, Kangáro, Tímá's strong 
son, must fight the Rájpút. 

The people of Nánán and Berá are 
after Kangáro. 

Why do you flee, brother Sent? 
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Nánáure berá re war par áye re tan- 
ka Tima wild. 

Peline goli Sendra tara bháíre pare 
lagi. 

Bhi krí ra gadi menkángárá godi 
paréwale ne. 

Nánán re berá re Senú bhai Rajput 
pare háro. 

Tirná Kánúto Sent bhai háth men 
ne rá lene, 

War ne wile Senú bhai ekhi ne jitta 
choro ne. 

Rájpütáre márene to kángára garhe 
párün mariyo. 

Rájpütáro jagro Senü bháí jíta na- 
áyere tanka, Tima wala, 


Mándaríyá kana Keturi itirá Ráj- 
putara re tanká, Timi wala. 
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The men of Nánán and Berá are on 
the road, strong son of Tima. 

The first shot has grazed your bro- 
ther's foot, oh Senu ! 

At the foot of Bhakri hill, Kangáro 
has bent his knee. 

The men of Nánán and Berg, brother 
Seni! Slay the Rajputs. 

Oh, brother Senú, take bow and arrow 
in band. 

Do not leave a man living in the 
road, brother Sena, 

Having killed the Rajputs, return 
home, Kangáro. 


Oh, Send brother, having conquered - 


the Rajputs, come with the strong 
son of ‘Tima. 

For Ketüri's bracelets, the strong son 
of Tima has slain many Rájpüts. 


Song of Mánká Mind, a Siroki rebel, 


Parbati ne sonárá lere, Mánká Mini, 


Daurá hath ne mati bolire, Minka, 
Hanotrá. 


Mat& Bhavani belire aiyí re jo. 

Jáwáli rú dard ro rüláó re, Motiy- 
árá. 

Párdi wetán láwere bárk rárán láore, 
Motiyara. 

Mata ne bákrá márone, Motíyárá. 

Tare mátá ne belí aiyire Mánká 


Mina. . 
Hálore káldáre kí bhaiyán re láo, 
Motíyárá. 
Káldará rán Rájpút ganna tánkore, 
Mánká Míná. s 


Káldárerá Rájpütáne ko bítenere, 


Ín the early morning, take the omen, 
Mánká Mini, 

On the right hand speaks the shámá 
bird, Mánká Mina, Hanotrá (his 
tribe). 

Mother Bhaváni* is pleased with you. 

Go to Jáwáli, men, and bring wine. 


Bring, men, a goat from Pardi. 


Oh men, sacrifice a goat to Mata. 
Your mother approves, Mánká Miná, 


From Káldáre, bring a buffalo, men. 


The Rájpúts, Mank& Míná, are very 
strong. | 

Do not, men, fear the Káldáre Ráj- 
pits. : 


* 'Tho goddess Devi. 
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Káldárená Bháiyán ro leore, Mánká 


Miná, 
Káldáre Báhár aiyere, Mánká Mina. 


Bhigine bhágá kaiyán, Motíyárá. 

Bhágáne bhágor ghano algore, Mo- 
tíyárá. 

Ab tír ne kámto taiyar para karo- 
ne re, Motiyárá. 

Ab katári kád mink men ne leore, 
Motivárá. 

Galíyárá púti ghorán kaiyánne dini, 
Mükandji Rajput. 


Mánká Míná, meðan men úbá hai, 
Múkanji Rájpút. 

Ek ne gwáliyáro paro mia re, Mán- 
ká Miná. 

Mükanjí ne paro mire nere, Mánká 
Miná. 

Hire ne Rajput pare márore, Mán- 
ká Miná 


Dhartí men amár nám rákhdíyáre, 


Mánká Mina, 

Nírá thaká jáwálpürá ne márore, 
Mánká Míná, 

Jami men amir nam rakh diyare, 

. Mánká Mini. 

Táríne máta bhalo jal mo, Mánká 
Miná. 

Ek húhú gwáliyáne baiyán parede- 
dere, Mánká Miná 

Jálore náthone ho bhoiyon dere, 
Mánká Míná 

Ráj ne darbár men nám terá raiyáre, 
Mánká Míná 

Dhartí men amir nám rákhiyone, 
Mánká Mini. 
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We have brought the Káldár buffa- 
loes, Mánká Mini. 

The Káldáre men have come out, 
Minka Mini, 

Do not run away, men. 

Do not run, Bhágor mountain is 
very far away, men. 

Prepare your bows and stretch them, 
men (towards the foe). 

Take your daggers in your mouths, 
men, 

Mükandj( Rájpút, why do you go 
after the cowherds and not after 
(men). 

Mánká Mini is standing in the 
plain. 

One cowherd is fallen, Mánká Mina, 


Mánká Ming, kill Múkanjí. 
Kill all the Rájpúts, Mánká Mina, 


Your name will remain immortal in 
the earth, Minka Mina, 

If you rob Jáwálpúrá in the midst of 
the road, Minka Mini. 

In the land, your name will be im- 
mortal, Mánká Mini. 

Your mother has made you great, 
Manka Miná. 

Give a hundred buffaloes to each of 
our cowherds, Mánká Míná. 

Give a hundred buffaloes to the Já- 
lor® ascetics, Mánká Míná. 

In the royal darbár, your name is 
known, Mánká Mina. 

In the earth, your name is immortal, 
Mánká Mina. 


s Jálor. A celebrated fort and town in Southern Márwár, held by the Náths, 


or split-oar ascetics, 
2n 
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Note. 

The following Extract from the Political Report of the Superintendent 
of the Hilly Tracts of Maiwár may be of interest in connection with my 
remarks on the religion of the Bhils. 

“A reformer, Sürji, a Bhíl Guru, has for some years past been at work 
among his countrymen on the Maiwár-Gujarát frontier, He preaches 
worship of one God, peace and goodwill. His followers take an oath to 
abstain from all crimes and offences, spirituous liquor, and from causing 
death to any living thing. They bind themselves to live by the produce of 
the soil, and to bathe before eating. Sürjí has now a following of upwards 
of one thousand ''bhagats", or believers, and three disciples, Gurus, or- 
dained by himself to preach and convert. 

* I saw and conversed with him in February last when I was travelling 
in the district. He asked for protection to his followers in Düngarpur 
territory, where the other Bhils, he said, annoyed them by calling them 
* Musalmán" (with them meaning ‘ infidel’). His influence in securing fol- 
lowers has spread as far as Khairwárá and Kotrah. 

"I talked with a number of his converts, and they said that they had 
prospered since they had been guided by the Guru to do as they had sworn, 
They certainly looked in every way superior to their unreclaimed brethren.” 

With reference to the above, Mr. Lyall, the Agent for the Governor- 
General, observes that “ All over India, the appearance of teachers of this 
cast of mind among the non-Aryan tribes may be noticed." The ‘ Pioneer’ 
of December 29th, also quotes the ‘ Evangelical Review’, which describes 
the rapid progress of conversion to Hinduism among the Mhairs, due mainly 
to the presence of high caste Hindus from the North West Provinces 
amongst them (in the Mhairwárá Regiment) as drill instructors. A similar 
movement was also noted in the Deoli Irregular Force. 

These facts are very interesting in connection with the remarks made 
in my paper, and show the universal desire of the wilder tribes to rise in 
the social scale, Rájpútáná is a great centre of religious revivalism and 
change. The Rámsnehís, having their head quarters at Bhílwárá and Shah- 
púrá in Maiwár; the Dádú Panthis at Narána near Sámbhar; and 
other sects, seem to hold views similar to those of Súrjí, the Bhil. 
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Popular Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bundelkhand, N. W. P— By 
VINCENT A. SMITH, D. A., B. C. 8, 


In the belief that any contribution which serves to add to our know- 
ledge of the languages and customs of India, will be welcome to the Socie- 
ty, I now submit a sample of the popular songs of the Hamirpur District 
in the local dialect. Nowhere can the real popular language be better 
studied than in the songs which are constantly in the mouths of the people, 
and these compositions further illustrate vividly the domestic customs and 
manners of the masses, 

Should the specimen now submitted prove acceptable, I propose to 
continue the series from time to time. I have already collected a large 
number of songs of various kinds, but at present I have not leisure to work 
up my materials. So far as I am aware, none of these songs has ever be- 
fore been reduced to writing. They have now been taken down by my 
pandit, who is a native of this district, from the lips of persons who learned 
them by tradition. The pandit was instructed to record accurately, with- 
out alteration or correction of any kind, the sounds which he heard, and Í 
believe that my instructions have been carried out, At some future time, 
I hope to analyze the dialectic peculiarities of the songs which I am now 
collecting, In order to render the following set of ditties intelligible, I 
prefix an abstraet of the 


Legend of Hardaul. 


Hardaul, a son of the famous Bir Singh Deo Bundelá of Orchhá, was 
born at Datiyá.* His brother Jhajhár Singh suspected him of undue 
intimacy with his wife, and at a feast poisoned him with all his followers, 
After this tragedy, it happened that the daughter of Kunjávatí, the sister 
of Jhajhár and Hardaul, was about to be married. Kunjávati accordingly 
sent an invitation to Jhajhár Singh, requesting him to attend the wedding. 
He refused and mockingly replied that she had better invite her favourite 
brother Hardaul. ‘Thereupon she went in despair to his tomb and lament- 
ed aloud. Hardaul from below answered her cries, and said that he would 


come to the wedding and make all arrangements, The ghost kept his pro- 


mise and arranged the nuptials as befitted the honour of his house. Subse- 
quently, he visited at night the bedside of Akbar, and besought the emperor 


to command chatútras to be erected and honour paid to him in every vil- 


lage throughout the empire, promising that if he were duly honoured, a 
wedding should never be marred by storm or rain, and that no one who 


e Bir Singh Deo died in 627 A. D. For somo account of him, seo Guzeteer, 


— (NN. W. P, Vol. I, article Orchha ; Ain translation, I, pp. XXV, 485, 
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first presented a share of his meal to Hardaul should ever want for food. 
Akbar complied with these requests, and since that time Hardaul's ghost 
has been worshipped iu every village. He is chiefly honoured at weddings 
and in Baisikh, during which month the women, especially those of the 
lower castes, visit his chabitra and eat there. His chabitra is always built 
outside the village. On the day* but one before the arrival of a wedding 
procession, the women of the family worship the gods and Hardaul, and 
invite them to the wedding. If any signs of a storm appear, Hardaul is 
propitiated with songs. 

I am told that it is a common saying that cholera has only been known 
since the introduction of Hardaul worship. 


Sowas IN HONOUR OF HARDAUL. 
इरदोल का गीत | 
I. 

१ दतिया के लला इस्टोल qu] mir जगत जाहिर at 
REA से दल Bas neat परे! है मिलान दतिया से दल 
ऊमहे wee परे है मिलान cee के क्या भेजने! लाला खर 
पानी के SS | 
खटके HA SATA लाला चरे Fee दून । 
लाला निकरे देश का देत भनेजन भात बन्देला देशा के Lar 
राव के तुम्हारी | 


दखिन बजी तरवार | १। 
II. 


२ जलमत खाये गातिया Ba खाये माई aT | i 
चन्दन रूख कैंटायके राजा माई के । | 
दाग दिवाब। 
माई बाप काहू के सदा न जोवे Har दाहिनी बां | 
daaa भी जे चूनरी tra करे कुश्लान विव दार मा fau भात 
म। fau की बनाई xu | ; 





árs चोतरा लाला देशन R नाम बुन्देला देशा के रेया TIT 


के तुम्हारा जय राखे भगवान | RI 


© This day is known by the name of tel, — 
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III. 
३ पच बताशा नेबोरा लाला यही ठाकुर का भोग | 
FYR घेरा कंघले मेरी बिनी | 
विसरत जाय | 
suit पानो जिन करा लाला जिन | 
बस्सावे! मेष | 
æt देशा के सया राव के लाला | 
मोजो के परम वधार | 3 | 
IV. 
az 
४ Qual as राह मा लाला Vica के पछताय। 
माटी के या SRE लाला HET आदमों नाम | 
=. > 
बुन्देला देशा के TIT राव के तुम्हारी | 
दखिन बजी दरवार | 8 | 
Translation. 
I. 
Hardaul, the darling of Datiyi, your fame is brilliant in the world. 
Whence comes the host* exultingly, where has the halt been made ? 
From Datiyá comes the exulting host, at Erichh has the halt been 
made, 


At Erichh why did you halt, dear boy, where fodder and water fail ? 
- Turn back and halt at Taktakan, dear boy, where your cattle may 


graze on düb* grass, . 


Our* darling comes out on a long journey, to offer his sister's daughter 


boiled rice, 


You area Bundelá chief of chiefs, in the south your sword bas been 
busy. 
II. 


= At? the time of your birth, your clansmen, your father, and mother 
perished 
O King! have sandal wood cut and fire put to your mother's pyre. 
No man's father and mother live for ever ;" a brother is as a right arm, 
th tears of unrestrained weeping the garment" was wet through: 
poison’ in the pulse, poison in the boiled rice, of poison was the rice-milk 
made, 
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In every village, darling, is your chabitra, in every region your name 
is known, 


You are a Bundelá chief of chiefs, God grant you victory 


Ill, 


| Five" sweetmeats, and nine balls of betel and pán, darling, these form E 
the repast of the god 


ke," take your load on your shoulders, white bullock ; my sister 
will be thinking of me. 


Darling, don't send storm or shower, don't send rain. You are a Bun- 
delá chief of chiefs, the best support of your brother's wife. 


IV, e 
Darling, you sit by the roadside yourself, and take thought for | 
others,** 


To" an earthen potsherd, darling, is given the name of man. You 
are a Bundclá chief of chiefs, in the south your sword has been busy. 





Notes. 

* These songs are sung by women, the specimens now given were obtained by my - 
Pandit from pardah-nishin women. 

* Datiyá, now a small separate state in Bundelkhand, was formerly included in i = 
Orchha ; ride N. W. P. Gazetteer, sud voce, 

> The verb &mAnd conveys the idea of abundance, or exuberance, and of joy or 
exultation. The allusion hore is to the troop of attendants whom Hardaul's ghost led 24 
to the wedding * 

* A fine kind of grass (Cynodon dactylon) a 

5 It is the duty of the brother of tho bride's mother (mdmá) to make this offering T 





to the bride on the first day of the wedding ceremonies, "E | 
® Hardaul's relatives died when he was born. x 
* Hardaul performed a great service to his sister by doing the honours of her d 

daughter's wedding. " A 
5 A spotted garment (ehinri), worn by women. , * 
9 Alludes to the mode of Hardaul's death, i TA 
३3० Batdsd is a special variety of sweetmeat. All the principal kinds are enu- — 


morated in a Aehedi's song. Lo 
Ten birds make a gilauri, and I00 birds make a doli. The meaning of the verse is AR 
that Hardaul should make the usual offering to the gods before starting. 
2) Hardaul has now started, and admonishes the refractory bullock which carries 
E the wedding gifts. LX 
pe 39 í, ¢,, your sister af 
| 8० j, ¢., Man is but dust, and like Hardaul all must die, . 
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Chatta Bhatta, n caste, 6 [ [66 

Chaudhri Zamíndárs of Bihár and Paikar, 

Chaura, Mahall of, 292 

Chaunsá, battle of, 204 

Chavana Muni, l67 

Chhapparghattah, battle of, 295; 
of, 290 

Chhát Fort, I97 

Chandibázü, mahall of, 292 

Chichakot, principal emporium in the 
Düárs, mentioned by R. Fitch, 252 

Chid-atma (formed of wisdom), l59 

Chináso, mahall of, 292 

Chintamani, I$ 

Chiresvara Mahadeva, 64 

'hirodaka, sacred place of, L54 

Chirságar, pond of, l64 

Chitra Gupta, L46, I47 

Chitra-kutha of Kubera, \50 

Chutiyá Nágpur, 285» 

Chutki Devi, I560 

Chutkí Kund, I60 

Coina, of Kunanda, 82 
uddin Balban, I26; of 


village 


ld of Ghivas- 





= ma 
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Daca (Dhaka, in E. Bengal), I8I 
daivak, (union of the organs and their 
duties), I43 


Dakshinagni, (kind of fire), 
Dalton, CoL, on the er in 


Karens, 
Damant, (G. H. Mr.), Notes on Manipuri 
Grammar, i7 
Damtál, south of Pathánkot, I98 
Damödara, dorivation of, }9 
Damdamah, in Dinijpur, 284 
Dandak, } 
Dárá Shikoh, 200 
Darjiling, or Dorzheling, 283 = 
Dasáratha Maharájá, L34, l54 
Dasáratha Kund, I052 
Dáüdpür, mahall of, 202 
Dáúd Shih, second son of Sulaimán, 296 
$00, 306 
tii in Bundelkhand, 390 


D Avity, description of Bengal, Ísl 


284 
Deva Rin (debts of the gods), ॥57 
Dev Pál, 
Dháká, 4, 293; vide Daca. 
Dhammasiri, author of Khuddasikkha, 9I 
Dhameri or Tammery, the old name of 


Dharma d iT , i99 






॥। 
u8, 284, 287 
— a hunter, i66 


Elliot, (Sir H.), 25, 28l 
Eliphas Indicus, 334 

hinstone's History of India, 28, 36 
Eich in Bundelkhand, 


F 
F AIZABAD, Iao 
Fakhr-uddin Mubárak Shih, of Bengal, 


Faríl-uddín Ahmad, author of Ansáb-i- 


Fariduddin Abul Muzaffar Sher Shah, 
204, 206 

Fathábád, mint town of, 296 

Felis Chaws, 332 

Marmorata, 332 
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Gana, I96, I40, I53 
J mahall of, 2 


Gallophasia Horsfieldii, 332 
Gallus Bankiva, 332 
Gam Rai, the bard of Nürpur, tho 


—— 92 
Gambhir hes Thakur, a Réthor chief, 
Gandaki, I67 
I9E8 


Ganges, vii. ie 286 
ir ma ipur, in Dinájpór, ruins of, 284 
कह 


per, vide Rájá Kans, 286 
Garhapatya, kin 
Garmair, the town of, 37 


Fn Ág of, 307 
tra, a charm, I38 
Garuda, I35, i30 
uhattí, 




















Index, 


Gharghara, river of, I3I 
Ghátampur, parganah of 
Ghiyheuddin Ab fuzaffar Jalál Shih, 


l, 200, 302 
Ghiyás-uddín Balban, gold coin of, I20 
— ás-uddín Tughluq Shih, gold coin 
20 

Ghorághát, 8, 252" 
Ghorian Dynasty, 
Ghoshárka, the origin of, I58 
Gritáchi Apsará, \58 
Ghüristán, 32 

husul-khánah (levée), 297 

obindpur, mahall of, 292 
Gobindganj, 8, l88, 282 
Gohiy Í places), I73 
Gokula 
Gokul Dis Sisaudiah, I96, I99 
Goldstiicker, (Dr ), on the meaning of the 

ae kra, 

Gomatí, I67 
Gopirtar, 460. l63 
Govinda, derivation of, I8 


Govindganj, 8, u88, 282 
grammar notes on Manipuri, I73; eide 


Greek Sculpture, supposed, at Mathura, 


Hill in Borásambhar, 2864. 
Guptahari, i20, 60, 62 
]32 























Shahr, 
Hazrat i A'là, titla of Miyán Sulaimán of 


Humávún, 24, 285, 294 A 

Husain Quali Khán Jahán, 206 

Husámuddín “Lwax, of Bengal, 280n., 284, 
285 

Hylobates Hoolook, 332 

Hystrix leucura, 332 


Jes Batütá, travels of, 30 
Ioráhím "Adil Shih, 30 
Ibráhim, son of छात्र Mata, 37 
Iksvaku, supposed author of Ayodhyé 
Máhátmya, I30, I35, I45 
Háhábad. Á. 28, 32, 295, 309 
Jltifat Khán Qafawi, I95 
Indra, 240, l42 
Indráb, 200 
Ingad, i569 
Inscriptions, from the Mosque of Takht 
i Sulaimin, 2l; from a well at Uday- 
giri, 22; two from the tomb of the Mu- 
hammad Pir Mahi Santosh, 290; from 
the neighbourhood of Dháká, 293; of 
Jalil Shih from a mosque near Sherpar 
Murchah, 298; from the Jami’ Mosque 
at Rájmahall 30l; from the Kotwáli 
te in Gaur, 289; of Sulaiman Shih of 
n, 303 ; of Sulaimdn Shah at 
Bihár, 303 
Innus Hhesus, 332 
Ted Khán a Khizrpú isi 
0 ris 
Is-hák, son of igin, 27 
Islám Khan, i9b6 
Islam Shah, of Dihli, 297 
Islámpúr, 98 
Ismá'il, son of Bataní, 33 
Ismá'(l, son of Siání, 37 
Itawah, 28, 300 


J xBAL MUNI, l48 
Jabbarkhad, a tributary of the Chakki 


river, I93 
Jagannátha, }33, I35, I566 


mei — Singh, ios, ios, los, 200 


nhángir 
Jaintia, rájá of, áll 
Jáj, = Cháj, of Máwarán-Nahr, account 


* f, 37 
J identification of, 286, 286 
ájpar (F) mint town of, 3 
Do cer eet Te d 
Jalaluddin Abul Muzaffar Shah, 
Jaláluddín Muhammad Husain, eldest son 
of Sultán Bahram, 


fort of, 38 
Jálor, abt 














eal” all 
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Jamáluddin Hasan, youngest son of Sultán 


Bahrám, 
Jamba, I73;—Tirthn, i70 
Jimbuvana, Í 
Jamfrat Khán Gaharwir, 28I 
Jimi -uttawdrikh, 286 


Janaka, ]4], ]42 

Jinaki-Tirtha, name of a ghát, I39 

Jánnaki, daughter of Videha, I43 

Janaki, Rámachandra's wife, isin. 

Janmabhümi, or Janmasthan, birthplace 
of Rámachan i43 

Jannatábád or Gaur, district of, 285 

Ján-sipár Khán, I96 

Jámbuvánn, i42 

Jánühás, tribe of the, 20 

Jarrici; (R. P. P), on Bengal in 599 
I8ln. 

Janjühiahs, a tribo, in the Salt Range, 26 

Jaunpúr, 295, 300 


avila, 42 
Jayá Bijyá, l3I 
— 
ing Bundelá, 389 
mahal 92 
Jhosi, 295, 300 


uem i other name for Sítákúp, l48 
Jogigh a place of worship, I89, I90, 


Asiatic Society, on a coin 
2 


Kábul, 36, 
— * 


name of a 


Kálinjar! fort of, 78, 276 


mnhall of, 292 
Kali Yuga Tas i⸗ 
aeger Baj 228 


Kamál-uddín Mahmúd, 42 

Kámrúp, 8, iſsa, 282, 284 

Kamudati, sister of Sokun, a scrpont who 
lived in the Saray, l37 

Kananj, 297 

kingan, an ornament, l37 

Kangor, in Bengal, 254 


Kániála-bápji, village of, 349 
Kádnün-f-Is!dm, (quoted) 348 


Karah hil de A , 249 
Karankarya, (personification of cause and 
effect), 259 


karandavas, a kind of duck, i66 
Kararaní, dynasty of Bengal, end of, 305 
Karataya River, I83, I58, I9l, 282 
Karbatan, (f) town in Tibbat, 2825. 283 
Kardahá, mahall of, 292 

Kariánwálá, 2! 

Karímdád, son of Jalálah Táríkí, 94 
Kashmír 

Kasi, ]33, \36, I62, 66, I73 

Kasim Sulnimini, 32 

Kásshynp, I42 

Kasyapa, l48 


Kauravas, |84 


ly, l52, l54 
Kaustu Mani, 42, I53 
Kanto Muni, I458 
Kedar Rai, of Sripür, 782 
Kelun, river of, 20 

énnié, a descri 


Kesava Deva, Us of, 2l4 
Keshab Sen, son o kahman Sen, Í 
Keshava, — E i8 

K 


Khán Jahán Lüdí a — — of 
Firishtah, 27, 
Ehen Kajú, celebrated Yúsuf-zi chief, 
Khan Jahán Afghán, 296 
Kharál, in Bengal, 292 
AN also called 











Index, 399 
Khurásán, 32 Lohita, I73 
Khusrau Beg, I95 Loka Pitámaha, \35 
Khast, 200 


Khushhál Khan, of the Khatak tribe, an 
Afghan chief and poet, 38 

Khwajah “Abdurrahman, son of "Abdul 
"Aziz Naqshbandf, I9 

Khyetlal, in E. Bengal, carvin 


nt, I89 
Kibtiah (Copts), supposed to 


the Af- 


Kid and Kidar Ráj, a Hindu King, 26 
Kikshuba, 

Kimiriyá, offshoot of the Bráhmani, 20 
Koch, 283 

Koch Bihar, IB8; vide Küch Bihár 


K 
Kohima, an ah t mi village, 309 
f) the stony Mountain, 


Konde, a Et 
be of Nágás, 74 
sólin. a tribe of Nágás, I74 


da qi in Asám, 307 


Küc h Bihar rise of the kingdom of, under 
Bísá, 204; vide Koch 
in the Sa'dábád 


Rest —— í 2i4 
K tribe of, : 
unanda, coin o 
K iode een l73 
t a place north of Dihli, l44 










Mn kar Bengal, 


Lokésvar, (master of the world), I5} 
Lomas Rishi, I43 

Lidiah dynasty, 37 

Ladi. 36 

Lungkhes, tribe of the, 46 

Luntak, a Nat, L44 

Lutfullah, son of Sa'id, u00 

Lutra vulgaris, 332 


M ACHHY Bhawan, I956 
Ma'dan-t-Akhbdr í Ahmadi, 286 

Madant Dhavan Kund, in Ayodhyá, }40 
Mádhú Singh, I93 

Madhava, derivation of, I8 

Madhüpuri, ruins of, 24 

Madhüpura, Northern Bhágalpur, 287n. 
Mahábhar, pond of, l52 

Mauhádeva, I30, I33 

Mahákál, I62, I73 

Mahá-Padma, name of the nine Nidhi or 


Mahananda, 7, 83 
Mahárájá Mán Sith, I30 
Maharaja Haris Chandra, 54 
Mahárájá DaSaratha, I34, i564 
Mahárta, tho Chero chief of Palámau, 
294 
Mahásthán Garh, near Bagurá, I83, 288 
Mahátman, I42 
Mahávira (Hanumán), i4l 
Mahígsnj in Rangpur, I90, 290 
at Pal, i , Í90 
Mahi F i900, I9I 
Mahí Pál Dighi, tank of, 90 
Mahípur, I90 
Mahi tosh, name of Muhammadan 
i i 
dábád. mint town of, 289 
Mahmúd of Ghazni, 29, 33, 37 
Mahmüdpur, 292 
Mahmúd Shah, of Jaunpur, gold coin of, 
27 
Mahmúd Shih IL, of Bengal, 287, 288 


Mahmúd Sith, (ILL) flight of, to Humá- 


Mahmúd Sháh Gujarati, death of, 38 


Mah 276, 27 

ra bő ulvnsütra, 229 
híla, account of, 347 

Mákhyálá, situation of, 20 





Makhsan — of Ni'mat-ullah, 32 
Makkah, 


, 292 





400 


C title of the early rulers of Ghur, 


Ma. X i723 

vara, lake of, L34 

Mánava Sulvasütra, 220 

— admiral of tho Mughul fleet, 


grammar, | 73 
Msniparbat, i56}, I52 
ankarm, }7% 
Min Singh, 305 
an Samali, 202 


twelve Bhúváa, un. 305 
Mast "Ali Ghori, 34 
Mas úd, 
Mati, daughter of Batani, 3 
Mathurá, ia5, u7B2, 287 ; supposed 
Sculpture at, 









Index. 


Mudsis, tribe of the, 286 
ubárak Shah, 32 

Mubáris Khan "Adli, 295, 207 

M es hulmári or Tukarol, 296 


Muhammad Bakhtydr, conqueror of Bèn- 
gal, 270; aanazination of, 276, 277, 284 

Muhammad Ibráhím, silver coin of, \28 

Muhammad Kasim, 32 

Muhammad Khan Sar, 298 

Muhammad Mahmúd, 270 

Muhammad Mümin, I96 

Muhammad Shenin, successor of Bakhtyár 
Khilji, 284, 290 

Muhammoad-i-Sàrf, 3l, 33 

Mu'izz-uddín Jahándár Shah, 

Mu'izz-uddín Mahmúd, son of Jamál-uddín 
Hasan, 32; 33 

Mu'izzuddin Muhammad, 32, 276^. 

Mu'izzí Sultans of Bengal, 

mukti (salvation), I30 

Muktirvár, salvation, I36 

Mukunda, 

Multan, t28 

Mumtáz mahall, I05 


m t ce I9l, 206 





296 

Munshi Syám Prusád, 
—— Bakhsh, gold coin of, I27, I956, 
Murid Khan, eide Bháo Sin re } 
Murshid Qulí, F ^ wa of 200 
Mus deeumanms, 3 
yeg á 4, 276, 277 
N vation of the word, 309 
-- Solangí, I905 
N ie ad rn o Mp 200 

b- 26 





N ra Pn Rájá of Kúch Bihár, 295, - 
Nársnkoí or Nárkotí, not identified, 285 


us0, 00 
— 59, 














< Naya Pál, I0I 
ay eni scil iol 
omar ur Khweshagí of Kasúr, 


ek-Mardán, fair at, 28 
Neoküsiyar, son of Prince Akbar, \29 
Nola, L40, L42, I06 


Nirmali-kund, 
Nivritti, in Northern Bengal, 
* Nugrat Shih, of Bengal, 302 
Nah, brother of Sar, 36 
Nühán der of, 36 
| i90 


uragráma, L64 
Núrpur, lios, o 


287 


()  DONNELL, (C. J.), Note on Mahá- 
sthán, Baguré, (Bogra) Eastern 
Oriental — Magazine, on Pundra 


63 
Orísá, i8l; conquered by Sulaiman, 296 









Papua, I36, 46, 55 


X Pádísháhnámah, ) 92, I94 
f . Pahárpur, l 





किक ipar), origin of, I? 


SOEUR vasi $i " 


7 { 
" 
rm 


Paundra-Varddhana, &, 45 a 
Panndra, by Menu, as a degrad 
ed rae, 7 
Parc assamicus, 332 
Payoehini, i67 
Peümá, Angámi chief, 3]4 
Phúlbái Mátá, a Bh deity, 349 
Pindaruk-vira, i$} 


Pind Dádan Khan, 2i0 

Piplahin Mátá, a Bhil deity, 349 
Pirhbhás, i73 

Pirmanthar, name of a Yaksha, }ib4 


Písarharnoc han, 
Pitri Rin, dobta of forefathers, \57 
Pitris, a man's deceased ancestors, L5G 
Plaung-hio, a Khyeng festival in bonor of 
Jupiter Pluvius, 45 
Polyplectron tibetanum, 332 
Ponhari, 
Potnitalá, in Dinájpur, I87 


xm hne Biani 37 


Krishna-cultus in the 
Brhat Samhita, i5 
Prayig, I36, I06, I67 
yaschitta, (penance), |39 


296 
Paria, tho seven (sacred) places, \33 
Pushkara, I67, U7ä 
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Raja Harischandra, 64 
t gh, I92, I94 
Rájá afin „Ör IBD 
Kins N f Táhírpúr in Ráj- 
Mihi 280. Sof Pe in Báj 


Min Singh, of Gwálíár, 200 
= dhátá, grandson of Jagat Singh 


RÁ á Raghu, I48 
á Rai Singh, I95 
ás of Kámrúp, 282 
f, 43 


f Nürpur, I93 
dralála Mitra, on a coin of Kunanda 
Karnal, 82; ontheinfluence exer- 
cised by the Greeks on Indian Art, 23 

Rájsháhí EA ology of, 287 
Rájú, or Pahár, 303 
Rafi -uddaraját, silver coin of, I28 
Rafí'-uddaulah, gold coin of, I28 


Ráfrúp. iS 7, 8, 286, 30I 
rip, l9283, I98 


Rama, ]32, Il35, I42 
Rémagangá, 445 
Ráma-kund, I67 


Raima Sabha, i40 
Réimasamma, writer of, treatises on Rho- 


toric, 
Rám Nárá Translation of the Ayodhyá- 

Máhátmva, I3 Á 
Rangpar, I88 
Rio Dan Singh Bhadauriah, I95 
Ries 220 ee e 

- yer 

Ra ———— 


Ni translation of tho hares re 
76; “Poetry of the A fg 

38 ho were the “Patan” or 

“ Pathan” Sultans of Dihli, 24 

Ravi, ]94 

Rennoll's Atlas, 

| wife of 











Rolitas fort, 296 

udra, god of terror, 349 
Rukmini-kund, 53 
Hüpar, 96 
Rusa Aristotelis, 332 
Rustam Khan, Iu6, I08 


SABUK Tigin, 27 
Sadozís, tribe of, 3 
Sa'dullah, son of Sa'id Khan, I96 

= [56 
Sagünabrahmn, i33 
Sahashra-dhárá, 57, I58 
Sahasrám, in Bihár 297, 298 
Sahitya-Darpana, or Mirror of Composi- 

tion, 93 
Sa'id Khán Bahadur Zafarjang, \94, I95 
Sáiva sculptures, I89 
en dise, 02 
tun, parn [6 

Sákya Muní, 2I5 
Saldtin í Hind, coins of the, 278 


Sámánis, Im 
Sima Voda, I3l 


Sáriputta, called Thera, 9] 
Therm, 


Fr þv nað of, 30 


son of I'timád Rái, I975 
Batadrá, I07, I73 
Satrughna, i42, I63;—kund, I66 
river 
Sanknái, a part of Bengal, not identified, 
&ántalo —— a name of heav Ten] , |08 





= 











Index, 


yyid Ahmad, 278, 2835» 
yyid Husain "Alí Khan Bárha, assassina- 
ion of, I29 
Sayyid Khán Jahán Bárha, |\95, \98 
Sayyid Lutf ' Alí, I06, I97 
Bayyid Firüz, 200 
Seiuropterus fimbriatus, 332 
Saurus palmarum, 332 
Seiurus macruroides, 332 
Sebastion Manrique, l8l 
Sehorghát, 230 
Sen dynasty, I88 
Sindh, I73 


Séshaniga, I38 
» Sháh Husain, son of Mu'izzuddín Mah- 
Sháhjahán. Ii} coin of, I27 
a 4; coin o 
Shih Mu'izzuddín, father of Shah Husain, 


úr, battle of, 29 ; ]93 
Hazrat Auliyá, of Mahásthán, 


Shih Quli Khan, 96 

Shih Shuji’ ul Mulk, 34 

Shaikh Batani, 33 

Shaikh Farid, 

Shamsuddin, son of Zulfaqár Khan, }95 
Sharifábád, mint town of, 296 
Shergarh, 

Sherpür Mürchah, 292, 300 

Sher Shah, 3l, 37, 294, 300 


Shukl 
Et  Siáni, son of 


Rs or- Doiang River, 309 
Bi Ded] 
Sindh ágar 


f Küch Bihar, 306 












tribe | 
E ig, of Bo Rudy of tho kings of 


BEC 
t Mall 


; Ea oxi. Tantra. 
Tarikh í इ 303 


Solimanvas, (Salímbábad), i8ł 

Sokhain, i40, I42 

Sonn, 67 

Sár, a tribe of Afzháns, 25 

Sro river, Í7 

Stambhan or Pryoga, 6! 

ntháns, or platforms of stone, dedicated to 
Mahideva, 348 

Subodhilankara, ** Easy Rhetoric,” 9, 92, 


Sudarsana Chakra, ]30, }3}, 38 
Sugriva, i240, I42;—hkund, i40 
Sulaimán mountains, 36 
Sulaimánábád, 300 
Sulaimánsháht, 300 
Sulaimán Karurání, of Bengal, 295 
Sulvaparifishta, ascribed to Kátvávana, 
229 

Sulvasütras, on the, 227 
Samantra, l42 
Sumitrá-kund, I572 
5 house of, where Lakhsman and 
Satrughna were born, I45, I0% 
Sunárgáon, 4, 300, 303, 305 

unkárdal, 29 


2 
Súr, son of Ismá il, 36 
Sura Pál, I9I 
Sürajgarh, near Munger, battle of, 295, 


300 
Súrnj-kund, u50. 64 
Siraj Mall, riss, io⸗ 


= sare bansí rájás, 232 
Su Ben, first of the Sen Kings, 3 
Sus Indícus, 332 


l47 
Suvarna-khánnh, or Sonákhar, IMS 
Sugriva-kund, I658 
Svaha, 
Svargadvára, I03 
Svayam, I73 


T ABAQAT-i Náciri, 24, 25, 3l, 286» 
son of 'Abdur Rashid, 
Táhirpur, 287, 
Tait) Samhitá, 220 
Madcir, 276, 280 
Karnráni, 295, 296 


Takht-i-Sulaiman, the name of the mosque 
on the Alti Hill, 20, 2 
Tammery, the old name of Nürpur, I93 


Tanda, 240, 296 


५ !94, iso. 200 
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Tárikh-i-Háfiz Rahmat, 34 

Táríkh=i- Khurdsdn, 33 

Tárikh-i- Nishbat-i- Afághínah, 3l 

Tárikh-i-Sher Shahi, 32, 294n, 

Tazkírat-ul Abrdr, 3) 

Thomas, E. * Chronicles’, 297n.; Initial 
ge of Bengal, 2844 

Thorá Nadi, 204» 

Thar Mata, deity of, 349 

Tibbat, invasion of, by Muhammad Bakht- 
yár, 277, 283 

Tihári, I98, I00 

Tilai, river of, 60 

Tilodaki, river, Lő0 

Tirhut, 282, 284 

Tisti, or Trisrota, rivor of, 283 

Todar Mall, 

Tons, 67 

Torpon hi, 

Tosi, C., description of the East Indies, I82 

Trepirhri Mahádeva, i65 

Tretá Yuga, I30 

Tributary Mahalls, 

urti, personification of the Vedas, 

l59 

—— or Mughulmárí, battle of, 296 


Tuzuk i Juhángíri, edited by Sayyid 
Ahmad, 283». 


Upayert, or Sunrise Hill, in Katak, 


22 

ei ain, ]62 
oe l7 
De 7 = jgn Pip 
Ulugh Iqrár Khan, mosqu 
Umardan, capital of Jájnagar, 285, 286 
Urhad, 
Ursus labiatus, 332 

tibetan 
Urvashi, 62 ;—kund, l52 
Usha Pal, 


Varáhn-Mihira, I6 

Varchcha, I65 

Varddha 

Varddhanaküt£ 7, l88, 282 
dhankot 

Varunn, 440 

Vashat, I03 

Vasishtha Muni, 90, 9l, l95, I42, l48; 
—kund, l66 

Vaazirpür, 292 

Viverra Zibetha, 332 

Vidyá Dewi, l6l 

Vidya-Pitha,]6l, also called Siddha-Pitha. 

Vidyá-kund, lől 

Vighnesvar, l4l 

Vigraha Pál Deb, 3, IS7, IDL 

Vindhya Tirtha, 

Vira Sunkay, protector of Ayodhya, l4l 

Viráta, king 

Virtm Asur, i60 

Vishnu, I30, I32, 33 

Vishnu Purana, ]8 

Vishnuhari, in Ayodhyá, I356, 56 

Visva Karma, 

Visvasarma, I55 

—— sacrifice of, .48 

Vis Kavirájá, 93 

Vocabularies, of several Nágá tribes, 2l6, 


wide Par- 


Vijaganita, 228 
W \ OODTHORPE, Lieut. R. G., 327 


AMA, called Chitra-Gupta, 40, I46 
Yáma-loka, I08 


Y 

im the place of sacrifice) I50 
Yünus, son of Súr, 
Yúsuf Shah, o 


ZiAMIN-Dávar, l94 
Zuhák, the Tází, 


Ghúr, 29, 32, 33, 86 
Ahúnzan, I97 
Zulfaqár Khán, ioe 
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33, put the [ before * but such was." 
ll, et passim, for Tughluk read Tughluk 
ll, for Muhammad Sari read Muhammad-i-Sárí 
4, from below, for Arab read the Arab 
33, l. L0, the semicolon belongs to the end of the preceding line. 
84, l. 4, for history read history is. 
86, ), l, for shortly read stoutly. 
87,l. l,for ul-Mamálik read wa Mamálik. 
58, I. 8, from below, for ngto read nglo. 
68, I. I0, put an H. before * makhú'. 


27, ] 
30, |. 
3l, 
32, J. 


276, l. second note. Add—General A. Cunningham, C. S. I., identi- 


á fies slg? ə) with the Otanta Vihára, mentioned in Vassilief's 
* Bouddisme' (French Translation, p. 56), 


n 28], line 7 of the note, for son read sons, 
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/ Part II CPH YSICAL SCIENCE. 
Re 
96. úg ै०:३१7:-- 878, : 
‘ L—Deseriptions of New Species of Mollusca of the genera Helix and 
7 Glessula from the Khasi Hills and Munipur.—Hy Major H. H. À 
GODWIN-AUSTEN, F. R. G. S., F. Z. S, Fe.— Deputy Supt. Topgl. 
Survey of India 
= : (Reeeived Sept. ;—Read Nov, 4th, 2874.) 
— (With Plate I.) 
0 The following shells were obtained in the above hills between the years 
and I873, when I was employed in the survey of that tract of country ; 
ork afforded opportunities of visiting almost every part and of bring- 
— ‘ing together a very large collection of the land and freshwater shells, a l 
| — eom list of which Í hope some day to draw up. — 
Hut DELTBRA var, PASCIATA, Plate I, Fig. — 
EFEN 2 8 vell. N | Í umbilicated, ih depressedly 
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Henrx (NANINA) ATRICOLOR, n. sp, Plate I, Fig. 2. 

Shell imperforate, depressedly conoid, very strong, colour varying from 
rich bright brown to greenish ochre, pure brown or ochre near aperture, with 
a glassy surface finely striated; spire flatly conoid, whorls 63, periphery 
rounded, flat at base; aperture sub-oblique, broadly lunate, peristome 
well thickened and slightly reflected near the columella. 

Major diam, 0°93, minor 0:85, alt. 0645 in. 

Animal quite black throughout, tentacles long with the extremities 
paler, extremity of foot short and glandular, as in Nanina decussata, Bs. 

Hab.—On the higher parts of the North Cachar Hills, never seen to the 
westward of that portion of the range, and tolerably abundant in certain 
spots. The colour of the animal is its most distinctive character, shells of 
this group of Helices being very similar, and the characters of the animals 
of great importance; I may mention as an instance N. petrosa, Hutton, 
found in damp ravines on limestone at Mussoorie, which has been con- 
founded with other species and the animal of which is almost black; by this». 
character it is identified at once and is rendered a very good species. 
^ HELIS (NANINA) SHISHA, n. sp., Plate I, Fig. 3. 

Shell depressedly turbinate, imperforate, exceedingly thin, brittle, 
transparent, pale greenish horny, sharply keeled; whorls 5, ornam ented 
above with fine and even ribbing, quite smooth at base; aperture oblique, 
semicircular, lip thin. 

Major diam. 0:6, minor OI, alt. 0-3 in. 
Hab.—Two specimens were found, the one at Moyong, north side ee fo 





the Kiisi Hills, and the other at Nenglo, Naga Hills, in damp forest, bu E ab 
such a fragile form would be probably abundant during the rainy season, — 


and like so many others only then to be seen. 
Animal not seen, but in all probabili ty is naninoid. In the plication of the 
है . upper surface it is like N. plicatula, W. Blt. (J. A. S. B., IS70, Vol. XXIX.) 
a species the animal of which had not been obsérved at the time when the 
shell was described. I now give a short description of it:—pale brown, 


mottled very evenly with umber over the head and sides, a distinct line 


- ofdarker colour down the centre of back; tentacles rather thick at base, 
b . moderately long gland at extremity of foot, which is rather truncate ; 
५ length I"25 inch. à 

Å GLESSULA ORTHOCERAS, n. Spr Plate I, Fig. . " 

is Shell very slender and elongate, pale grey or white, very finely and 
é ly ribbed throughout, very solid, apex blunt; whorls I3 to lá, 


| | slightly rounded, sufure well impressed ; aperture oblique, rounded below, 
—F outer lip sharply edged and continued as a well developed callus upon the — 
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I875.] ^ Specietof Helix and Glessula. " 3 


Hab. c Abundant on the nummulitic limestone of the West Khasi 
Hills, particularly near Nongumlai, where the finest specimens were 
collected; a smaller variety occurred on the peak of Laudomodo on gneiss, 
and was not so solid. This species can be at once distinguished from 
G. Casiaca, Bs. by its white colour and by the absence of the dark brown 
epidermis that covers the latter ; the whorls also are much more rounded, 
whereas in Casiaca they are nearly flat. It is very close to G. obtusa, W. 
Bif., brought from Yunan by Dr. J. Anderson, but is altogether a larger 
shell and differs in its general form. 

Fine Glessula Casiaca, Í only found tothe eastward in the Naga Hills, 
whence, I suspect, Griffith's specimens were obtained and sent to Benson, 
who imagined they were from the Khasi Hills. 

GLESSULA TEXCSTEIS, n. sp., Plate I, Fig. 5. beð 

— Figured in * Conchologia Indica’, Pl. I02, Fig. 9. 

Shell clongitely oval, greenish horny, finely striated longitudinally ; 
whorls 7, very slightly rounded, suture moderately impressed, the lip 
thickened, columellar margin slightly curved and strong, apex blunt. 

Length 0°75, major diam. 08, length of aperture 0-3 in. 


Hab.—Hengdan Peak, North Cachar Hills, at 7000 feet, in forest, 
also near Nenglo at 6000 feet and in the Lukah Valley, Jaintia Hills, at 
7000 feet, -« á 

This species is an elongate and larger form of  Glessula eras- 
silabris, Bs., of which G. pyramis is a closer variety ; but its much more 


elongate form and stronger striation make it a good connecting species with 


Tu 


G. Butleri described further on. ‘The form from the Lukah Valley is a 
tumid departure from the type figured. 


^ One specimen — alt. 0°75, major diam. 0°38 in. 
Another " + Or 65 35 03 5 3? 
I look on these species as properly varieties, and G. crassilabris, 


. Habt.— The finest specimens 
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This species is an extremely elongate, solid form of the crassilabria 
section of Glessula—and one of the most distinct. 

GLESSULA BUTLERI, n. sp., Plate I, Fig. 7. 

Shell elongately turreted, very thin and brittle, tumid, pale corneous, 
glassy, very minutely striated, apex very blunt; whorls 8, rather rounded, 
suture deep, body whorl much swollen and capacious; aperture vertical, 
. pear-shaped, lip rather thin. 

Alt. I3, major diam. 0°45 in. 

Hah — Eastern Burrail Range at 6000 feet—not a common form, - 

I name this shell after Captain J. Butler, Political Agent in the Nágá 
Hills, with whom I had the pleasure of being associated when mapping 
that very interesting and beautiful district. + 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 


l. Helix delibrata, vur. fasciata. 
2. H. (Nanina) atricolor 
3. » Shisha 
n 4. — Glessula orthoceras 
5. FR illustris 
6 * Rurraitensts. 
7 " Iutteri. 





II.— Descriptions of four New Species of Mollusca belonging to the family 
Zonitide from the N. E. Frontier of Bengal, with drawings of Heli- 
carion gigas, Benson and of a variety of the same,— By Major H. H 
GODWIN-AUSTEN, F. R. G. S, F. Z 4०, Deputy Superintendent 
of the Topographical Survey of India, 

(Received Sept. 874,—Road January 6th, I875.) 
(With Plates II—III.) — — | 

HELICARION SHILLONGENSE, n. sp. 

Animal ochre colour, the mantle being slightly paler than the rest of 
the body, there is no longitudinal streaking on the side of the foot, which 
viewed under a lens; is covered with minute protuberances evenly distributed ; 
foot beneath dull ochre brown 


Shell horny, thin, long and narrow, pale green in colour. (Plate IL, = 


— Mas AMT 





Fig. la). 2 
(Length 097, dini, 0287 | 


is of these creatures are not 30 easily taken, the different. liit 






















875.] New Speeita of Zónitidg.- 5 


Extremity of foot to posterior end of the mantle,... If inch. 
Mantle, A —— ——— ge sas sas dö dösuð con! d V5 


Anterior end of mantle to head, ... one 0D 
me Total, 43 
Eye tantacles, TNE YY rt लक TTT) eee S88 cee cere ‘ts * 042 


HELICARION SHILLONGENSE, var, Plate II, Fig. L. 
Animal dark umber brown, body concolorous, the mantle a shade light- 


‘er, nearly covering the shell in both varieties, the foot beneath is ash-colour- 


ed; when taken fresh there is a slight indentation at the amgerior edge of 
the mantle (vide fiz.). Shell as in fig. l a. 
Extremity of foot to posterior edge of mantle, ... 2१70 inch. 


Mantle, SOS EHR कक A Hee ७ ७३ reese sees 0 
Anterior end of mantle to head, ............ 5. O'95 





Total, 4°35 

Eyo tentacles, a... eee " 0:45 

Hab.—Shillong and North Khasi Hills. Both these forms are near 
H. Theobaldi, but may be distinguished at once by the absence of the 
white stripe on the edge of the left lobe of the mantle, and by the longer 
form of the shell. The tentacles are longer than in M. brunneum., 

HELICARION BRUNNEUM, n. Sp., Plate II, Fig. 2. 

Animal a rich brown, mottled on the mantle with dark sepia, dis- 
tinctly marked with parallel streaks, that extend from a zigzag line run- 
ning along the side of foot, the margin of which is edged below with a series 
of short parallel markings ; foot beneath dark ochre. Large portion of shell 
exposed, which is of same form as that of ZZ. Shillongense. 

Dimensions when fully extended : 

Extremity of foot to posterior end of mantle,...... IS inch. 

Man a 


‘Anterior end of mantle to head, ..................... 0747 


E ६ Total, 3:57 
Eye tentacles, siss ००००६००६७ nnn 032 
Breadth of body, ...««०.-०-००००००९०००००००७«*००*»७+ = see (56 
Hab,—Shillong, Khasi Hills, in grassy localities. 
HELICARION NAGAENSE, n. sp, Plate II, Fig. 3. 
Animal ochre colour, prettily mottled and dotted, with a darker shade 


— ofthe same, the mantle covers nearly the whole shell ; a narrow white line, 
.. eommencing near the posterior margin of the slit disclosing the shell, ex- 
| - tends ends round towards the respiratory orifice on the right hand side, and in 
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front another line curves round to the left anterior side (fig, 85). Mucous v 
gland as in JT. gigas. Length about 3 inches we * 
Shell ovate, exceedingly thin and brittle (fig. 8). j 
Major diam. 0°90, minor 0°55 in. 
PARMARION ? RUBRUM, n. sp, Plate II, Fig. 4. 
Animal of a fine orange pink, grey on under side of the foot; tenta- 
cles short, mantle entirely covering the shell, with only a slight trace of a 
longitudinal opening ranning back from the anterior left side, three paral- 
lel bands of greenish grey along the back of the neck, the eye-tentacles 
being of the safte golour. The gland at extremity of foot with a long, over- 
hanging lobe | 2 v 
Extremity of foot to posterior end of mantle, ...... Y 0.9 inch. 
Mantle, eee eee ee teen eee vee Strt 0-8 í 
Anterior side mantle to heads. 00 " 
T tal length when moving, FEB ## eee eee ee eee ee क के के ee # न rS 


Shell quite rudimentary, minute, granular (fig. 4b). 

Major diam. 0'l4 in. 

Hab. — Kohima, Nágá Hills, in brushwood. 

The mucous gland in this species differs considerably from that of * 
Helicarion gigas and its allies, the upper lobe projecting and hanging over 
so as to present, when viewed sideways, a narrow horizontal slit 

HELICARION SOLIDUM, Godwin-Austen, Plate II, Fig. 5. 

When this species was first brought to notice by me in the P. Z. 8., 2 
IS72, Plate XXX, the animal had never been observed, It has the form 
of Shillongense, &c., and a specimen from Kohima was dark umber, pinker 
below, with no mottling on the body ; tentacles dark. 

In another specimen from the Dunsiri valley, Assam, the animal was — 
pinkish grey with dark mottling, the mantle covered the whole shell and had a A 
slight indentation on the extreme anterior margin ; the mucous gland with 
small lobe above, the extremity of foot cut off rather square. 


Total length 2°70, mantle I°3, mantle to head 0 5 in. ' * 
Shell—major diam, 0'44 in. (fig. 5) — 
The specimen from this locality may be young, but the shell is so sy 
similar in form to HM. solidum, first observed on the peak of Hengdan, Muni- | 
pur frontier, that I have not separated it. ० * 
HELICARION GIGAS, Benson, small var. — — 





— — "found that typical gigas, originally described from Teria G 

base of the Khasi Hills, was replaced on the Burrail Range, by t 
y dra which, ici enin ether with one of H. gigas, I give on P ‘i 
hre brown with very dark ticularly | 
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—— diam. 0-85, minor 0:56 in. : 
HelicarioW gigas was described by Benson as Vifrina in J, A. S, B. 
Vol. V, p. 350. 





EXPLANATION OF PLATES, 


"y 


Prare II. -> 
Fig. Y. Helicarion Shillongense, var. la. Shell of ditto, 
2. - brunneri 
a » Nagncnse. ða. Animal: mantle, side vigy. 35. Mantle from 
^ above. 9c. Mucous gland. ' 


4, 4e. Parmarion ? rubrum. 44. Shell of ditto. 4c. Extremity of foot. dd, 
Head withdrawn below mantle, 4e. Mantle from above. 

6. Helicarion solidum, G-A shell, 5e. Mantle from above. 64. Mantle, 
side view. 6c. Mucous gland. 64. Extremity of foot. 


Pravg, III. 
Ii. Helícarion gigas, Ba, nat. size. 
2. ” small var. $5 
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III.—Deseriptione of New Operculated Lan dshells belonging to the genera 
— Craspedotropis, Alyewus, and Diplommatina, from the Nágá Hills and 
| Assam.— By Major H. H. Gopwrs-Avstex, F. R. G. S., F. Z. S, 4०. 
(Received Sept. I874 ;—Read February Srd, 875) 

| —  . — (With Plate IV) 
CRASPEDOTROPIS FIMDRIATUS, n. sp, Plate IV, Fig. J. 
Shell conoidl y turbinate, closely umbilicated, thin, covered with a rough 
dark brown epid ,longitudinally striate, a leaf-like fringe adorns the 
iphery of the last whorl, spire conoid, its side concave, apex attenuate, 













circular, 
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blished by Mr, W, T. Blanford, having been hitherto only known from the 
hills of Southern India and represented by C. cuspidatus, Bs., the fringe on 
the keel of which is however hairy. Colonel Beddome has, I believe, dis- 
covered one or two other new. forms, 

ALYC.EUS SCULPTURUS, n, sp, Plate IV, Fig. 2. 

Shell closely umbilicated, turbinate, horny or grey, with distant well- 
marked costulation on the upper whorls, smóoth below, finely ribbed on 
swollen part of whorl, still more finely on the constricted portion, spire sub- 
conoid ; whorls 4, the last slightly swollen, then constricted and slightly 
swelling again towards the peristome, which is longitudinally undulated ; 
sutural tube moderate, aperture oblique, waved, peristome thickened, 
expanded a little, double, with four deep undulations on the outer margin 
and one less developed on the lower, the first undulation forming a deep 
notch in the peristome near its junction with the last whorl. Operculum as 
in A. crispatus, mihi. 


Ld 
Major diam. O'l4, minor diam. O°l0, alt. 0:08, diam. of aper. 0:06, 


sutural tube, 0°55 in. 

Hab.—Obtained by me on the hill ranges from near Tellizo Peak 
to the eastward, and on Munzching Hill in Munipur. Abundant, 

This species is very close to Á. crispatus, G-A. from the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills (J. A. S. B., Vol. XL, Pl. IV, g. D, but is a much more closely 
wound shell—a character which, when a large series of the two were placed 
side by side, was found to be constant, and this, with the absence of the 
ridge on the constriction, marks it as distinct. A. sculptilis, Bs., origi- 
nally described from Burmah, and of which I collected identical specimens in 
Munipur, is another form near to scu/pturus, but has no crenulation of 
the peristome and is plain and ridgeless on the constriction; the three 
forms pass into one another. 

DirLowMaTINA BURTI, n. sp., Plate IV, Fig. 4. 

Shell dextral, tumidly and ovately fusiform, colour pale umber or sienna- 
brown, very finely and closely costulated under lens, almost smooth to the 
naked eye, spire rapidly attenuate, apex sharp, suture well impressed 
below; whorls 8, the three last swollen and rounded, those near apex 
flat, penultimate the largest, the last rising slightly towards the aperture, 
which is vertical, broad, and well rounded below, peristome double, very 
thick, tin columellar tooth strong. | 
| Daa the Eastern Himalaya, at the debouchement of the Bur- 


rowli River, Assam, where it was collected by Mr. J. Burt, after whom T have 


named it, and who kindly collected some other interesting shells in the 
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DirrLowMATINA BirgnrAXgssgs, var., Plate IV, Fig, 5. 

A form similar to that from the Peak of Sherfaisip, North Cachar 
Hills, described in J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXIX, L870, p. 3, and differing from it 
only in its much more tumidly fusiform shape and larger size. 

Alt. OIMA, diam. 0709 in. 

It was very abundant on the Peak of Japvo at I0,000 ft., and shews an 
interesting divergence from the form found at the highest elevation of the 
* same range further west. On the Peak of Shiroifurar at an equal altitude 
but 40 miles to the south-east, the form, with the same essential characters, 
had again changed into a still larger and more solid shell with a more acu- 
minate spire, yet the differences from the original type are not sufficient 


‘2 on which to found a new species. 
DirrLowMATINA TUMIDA, var., Plate IV, Fic. 7. 
J Shell elongately fusiform, thin, pale yellowish green, sculpture very * 
faint above, quite smooth on the 3 last whorls, spire attenuate, sides flat, 
suture moderate; whorls 8} to 9, the antepenultimate the largest, con- . 


` striction in front, above the aperture, last whorl ascends slightly ; aper- 
ture oval, vertical, peristome double, thickened, slightly reflected, columellar 
tooth small and remote. 
Alt. 0:22, diam. 0 IB in. 
Hab.—Kézikenomih, Nágá Hills. This shell is a better type of 
this form of Diplommatina than the very tumid shell first described from 





Asalu; the form cha much in different localities, in some being much 

A more solid and more disti inetly and distantly sculptured near the apex; a 
v variety from the Eastern Burrail is 020" in alt., rich dark amber coloured, 
» has the 3 lower whorls smooth and glassy, the columellar tooth still more 
. remote, and the constriction just behind the peristome; it departs so 


widely from the original type that it might almost be separated. Accurate 
drawings of a series of specimens are requisite to shew these gradual changes, 
and these I hope to be able to give hereafter. 

4 





contracting 
y ; aperture sub-vertical, 
| , solid, double, the tooth 
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Hab.—Slopes of the Eastern Burrail at about 6,000 ít., tolerably 3 = 
abundant, 


: A very near ally of 2. Jatingana, G-A , from which it is readily dis- 
tinguishable by the situation and reduced size of the columellar process, 
its elongate flat-sided form, aud very different sculpture, 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE IV. 
Fig. i. Craspedotropis fimbriata. With magnified drawing of tho leaf-like fringe 
n 2, Age sculpturus, 
„n erispatus (basal sido). 
4. Diplommatina Burtii. 
5. * Sherfaiensis, var. 
* 53 6, + tumida, type form. 
3 
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5. A. War. 
T convoluta. 
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- IV.— Note on a partially ossified Nasal Septum in Rhinoceros Sondaicus, 
| By 0. L. Fraser. 
(Received 874 ;—Read March 3rd, 2875.) 
(With Plate V.) 


Whilst cleaning the skull of a Rhinoceros Sondaicus lately obtained by 
me in the Sunderbuns, I was much surprised to find a partially ossified 
septum narium—a structure which I had hitherto looked upon as solely 
characteristic of the fossil Rhinoceros and for any mention of which in a 
recent species I have logked in vain ; indeed Cuvier (Oss. foss. Vol. 2, p. 26,) 
distinctly states that no such thing occurs in the recent ones, 

The specimen in question was a female 5 feet 6 in. high and, though a 
fully adult one (as the size of a fætus she was carrying ved), from. the 
unworn condition of her teeth she certainly was not old, so that the ossi- 
fication could not be merely the result of age, as is so very often the case j 
with the cartilages and even the tendons of mammals, birds, &e, 

On looking at some other skulls, ] found in two old specimens (one from i 
Java, and the other the locality of which is unknown) traces of where such 
a structure might have been but had been destroyed either in cleaning or 
in some other way. In a third (not so old as the two preceding but still —— 
an older one than mine) there is distinct evidence of an exactly similar 
formation to that I am about te describe, though the anterior bone has 

- been lost and part of the posterior portion broken away ; this specimen 
|. was also from the Sunderbuns. i E Re 
An some 6 or 7 skulls of R. indicus that I examined. there was not tho — — 
= slightest indication of it, the vomer being quite distinct, and there being no — — — 
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875.) ‘in Rhinoceros Sondaicus. li 


In the first mentioned 9 specimen, the septum, commencing from the 
ethmoid, is ossified for about 3 inches ; it then divides, the lower portion 
running to within 54 in. of the maxillo-premaxillary articulation and being 
intimately connected with the vomer, along whose channel it runs, the 
upper portion forming a fringe about an inch deep along the inner surface 
of the conjoined nasal bones (to which it is ankylosed) to within 5] in. of 
their tip (the curved upper walls of the nasal cartilages being also com- 
pletely ossified and ankylosed to the inner surface of the nasals and 
maxillaries for the same distance); here there is a break and the bone is 
perfectly smooth for a space of 2 inches, when there commences a diamond 
shaped roughened surface, which occupies the whole of the remaining 3} in. of 
the inner side of the nasals, and on this was articulated the ossilied ter- 
mination of the nasal cartilage. This is of subtriangular form and 
consi ai... a plate of bone 3$ in. long, about deep, and} thick. Its upper 
edge ded laterally to a width (in its greatest measurement) of If in., 
and forms a deep sulcus, into which the tip of the nasals and the roughened 
articular surface of their underside fit, "The anterior edge of this bone 
is slightly in advance of the tip of the nasals and is l} in. in advance of the 








anterior point of the premaxille, between which point and the lower edge 


of the septal bone there is a distance of one inch. 

I have since seen the skulls of two other specimens shot at the same place, 
the one an adult and the other a younger 4 This structure was present 
in both. 

As can be seen from the accompanying drawing, it bears a strong resem- 
blance to the figure given by Prof. Owen (in his Hist. of Brit. Foss. Mamm.) 
of R. leptorhinus, There is this difference that in Æ. leptorhinus the 
ossified terminal portion of the septum is ankylosed to the nasals, whilst 
in Æ Sondaicus it is not. This, however, might take place at a more 
advanced age, as, in a foot-note to p. 367, he mentions that the bony septum 
of R, ticorhinus is free until the animal has quite attained maturity. 
Judging, however, from the old skulls of Sondateus before mentioned, I should 
not think that it would do so, or it would still remain in situ in those 
skulls. Again, Prof. Owen speaks of the edges of the septum of leptorhin us 
as being complete, whereas in sondaicus they are not. They bear distin et 
marks of the insertion of the posterior cartilage, thus leading one to think 


‘that, even if it did not ankylose to the nasals, it might in a very old ani- 


mal become a completely ossified septum. © L 
Prof. Owen also (Anat, of Vertebrates, Vol. III, p. 356) regards the cloiso 
in Rh. tichorinus as indicative of the great development of the horns 


án that species, but in Rh. sondaicus the horn is small (5 or 6 iuches as a 
rule and never exceeding a foot or I8 inches) in the male, and what is very 
peculiar, the female has no horn whatever, I do not know of any other 
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Rhinoceros in which this is the case; as in Rh. indicus, as well as the double- 
horned species with which I am acquainted, the female carries a horn 
or horns, though tliey are generally smaller than in the male. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE V. 
Fig.l. Side view of the skull with the terminal ossification (*) in siti, 

» 2. Section of the skull showing the posterior ossification (**) 

» & Inner or under view of the conjoined nasal bones showing (a) tho 
anterior termination of tho upper fringe with tho ossified nasal cartilages (b. c.) and 
(d) the roughened articular surface for the terminal bone, l 

» 4. Front view of the tip of the nasals with tho terminal bone in nts, 

» 6. Front view of the bone disconnected, 

» 6. Upper or articular surface of ditto. 








V.—On the Scientific Names of the Sind “ Ibex," the Markhor, and the 
Indian Antelope.—By W. T. Brawronp, F. R. S., F. G. S. 


(Received 27th May,—Read June 2nd, I875.) 


In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society for December last, p. 240, 
Mr. Hume proposed the names of Capra Blythi for the Sind wild goat or 
ibex, and Capra Jerdoni for the Suliman variety of the Markhor. The 
former animal is only incidentally mentioned in Jerdon's Mammals of In- 
dia, p. 298, and then it is called Capra Caucasica,* The two forms of Mar- 
khor inhabiting Kashmir and Afghanistan are mentioned by Jerdon, but 
very briefly. As the idea is prevalent in India that neither the Sind 
goat nor the Suliman Markhor are known to naturalists, I think it may be 
useful to shew that this view is erroneous, and that neither animal requires 
8 new scientific name. 
. To take the Sind “ibex” first. This animal is, I think, clearly identi- 
cal with the wild goat of Persia, Armenia and the Caucasus, and probably 
of Crete. "There is another wild caprine animal in the Caucasus, more near- 
ly allied to the Alpine and Central Asian species of ibex, and this animal 
is the true Capra Caucasica. ‘The wild goat of Persia and Sind has long 


been known throughout the eivilized world as the source of the genuine 


bezoar,t so greatly famed in former times for its supposed virtue as an 
antidote to poison * e. " — ^ ~ 
borno in mind that the Sind goat 


western t 
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By many old writers, however, it was supposed that the bezoar was 
procured from a kind of antelope, and Linnwus confounded the wild goat 
of Persia, the Pá-sang (rock-footed), with the Persian gazelle, the horns 
of which apparently were described by him as those of his Capra bezoartica 
The first author who gave a clear account of the bezoar goat was S. G 
Gmelin, frequently called the younger Gmelin, who obtained a speeimen 
in the Elburz mountains of Northern Persia elose to the southern coast of 
the Caspian Sea. He, however, erroneously stated that the females have 
no horns, A head and horns procured by Gmelin were sent to St. Peters- 
burg and carefully described and figured under the name of Ægagrus by 
Pallas in his Spicilegia Zoologica, Fase. xi, pp. 43-49, tab. v, fig. 2, 3, 
published in 776. In this paper, which contains a description of Capra 
Sibirica (or as Pallas terms it Ibex alpium Sibiricarum), Pallas points out 
that the Ægagrus is the apparent progenitor, in part at least, of the domestic 
goat, awiew which has been generally admitted. Indeed Gmelin in the I3th 
edition of the Systema Nature united the tame goat, Cupra hircus, L., with 
the Ægagrus of Pallas, under the name of Capra egagrus, 

Schreber and other writers did little more than adopt the name Capra 
ægagrus and copy Pallas's description and figures, which were repeated with 
an additional representation of the skull and horn-cores in Pallas's Zoogra- 
phia Rosso-Asiaticn. "The only difference shewn by these figures from the 
ordinary horns of the Sind ibex is that, in the head figured by Pallas, the 
horns are slightly curved towards each other near the tips, which is not 
the case in most Sind specimens. But any one who has studied ruminants 
knows that trifling variations of this kind occur, and that the difference is 
of no importance is shewn by Hutton's remarking* that, out of five pairs 
of horns in his possession, three were curved towards each other near the 


tips, and two were not. He also sayst that some horns (of C. egagrus) are 


turned inwards, others outwards, at the extremities. I think there can be 
no reasonable doubt but that the Sind ibex is identical with C. ægagrus. 

It is quite unnecessary to enter further into the accounts of the animal 
in various European works beyond pointing out the confusion which has 
arisen about its name, and which has doubtless been the cause of its now 
receiving an additional synonym. 

In the first Mammalian Catalogue published by the British Museum, 
the ‘List of the specimens of Mammalia’ issued in L842, the name Capra 





ægagrus does not appear, but certain specimens, which are referred to Capra 
— Caucasica, are said to be those described by Col. Hamilton Smith, who was 
one of the editors of Griffith's translation of Cuvier's * Animal Kingdom’, 


"The references in the British Museum list under C. Caucasica are; first: 


— © Calcutta Jour. Nat. Hist. IL, p. 542, t Ibid. p. 528. 
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Güldenstüdt, Act, Petrop. 779, t. 6-I7; second: H. Smith, Griffith, A. > 


K.V.S7l. The first is the original description of Capra Caueasica, an 
animal differing widely from €. ægagrus, and having massive horns not 
angulate in front. To the second I shall refer immediately. 

In the next British Museum Catalogue, that of the Ungulata Furci- 
peda published in I852, p. 53, the Capra Caueasica of the former catalogue 
is placed as a synonym under Hircus ægagrus, under which name both the 
@gagrus of Pallas and the tame goat, Capra hireus of Linnwus, are included, 


as they were by Gmelin, and again reference is made to Col. Hamilton , 
Smith's description in Griffith's Animal Kingdom. It thus appears that 
Dr. Gray, the author of both British Museum catalogues, attributes the 
mistake about the name to Col. Hamilton Smith. But on turning to `` 


7 Griffith's Animal Kingdom, V, p. 357, I find No. 870, Capra Caueasica de- 
scribed as having “the horns triangular, the anterior edge obtuse, irregularly 
marked with transverse knots and uniform wrinkles," while C. ægagrus is 5". 
quite correctly said to have the “ horns forming an acute angle to the front, 
rounded at the back, transversely ribbed, forming an undulating anterior 
edge," It appears to me that the species were correctly diseriminated by 
the older writer, and that the mistake of confounding them is Dr. Gray's, 
Dr. Adams obtained the name ©. Caucasica from the British Museum, 
and thus misled Jerdon, who, it may be seen, mentions in his Mammals, p. ` 
292, that Capra ægagrus is found in Persia and other parts of Central and 
Western Asia; whilst on Adams's authority, though evidently with some 
doubt, he refers the wild goat of Sind and Baluchistan to C. Caucasica. 
The synonymy given below will shew the confusion which has existed 
at the British Museum as to the name of this species. It figures by 
turns as Capra Caucasica, C. hircus, Hircus ægagrus, and if I am not mis 
taken Hircus gazella. Part of this confusion is I think due to the circum- 
stance that Dr. Gray apparently looked upon the horns of C. ægagrus as 
those of a tame or feral race, and consequen tly united them with various 
tame goats. I have shewn that the wild C. egagrus was united to the ál 
tame C. hircus by Gmelin, and the same author apparently mixed up half * 
a dozen animals, one of which was the bezoar goat of Persia, in his Antilope 
lla,* | | 
55 Indian naturalists of a former generation were better acquainted with Tu 
the wild goat of Western Asia than Dr. Gray appears to have been. The first | 
: mention that I can find of the existence of Capra ægagrus in the neighbour- —— 
FE: hood of India is in a paper by Captain Hutton published in the Calcutta —— 
Journal of Natural History for I842, where the animal is correctly named, — 
— andan excellent description given of its colour at different mi seasons, des MER 
appearance and habits, ‘The accompanying figure is not goód. Captain 
(0 © Capra yazella of Linnwns is, T believe, the Capo Ory. Dm. 
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i. Hutton also relates the success of some experiments made by him as to. the 


effect of crossing the wild Capra ægagrus with tame goats, bnt he is dis- 
inclined to believe that the former is really identical in species with the 
latter. In Hutton's * Rough notes on the Mammals of Candahar' in the 
Journal of the Society for I846, he only refers to his previous desc ription, 
and mentions the final result of his experiments in breeding between 
C. egagrus and tame goats. The same animal apparently was obtained 
— by Sir A. Burnes in Cabool, and was described by Dr. Lord in Appendix V 2 
to Burnes's work on that country, p. 386. He speaks of it as tlie Markhor- 
Pazuhu; the (latter word being perhaps a corruption of Pásang,) and notices 
that itis probably Capra ægagrus. A pair of horns obtained by Sir A. 
Burnes and named C. ægagrus by Blyth is in the Asiatic Society's collection, 
now the Indian Museum. 

The following synonymy will enable any one to examine the history 
of the animal more fully : other references might be given, but the greater 
portion of them will be found quoted by the authors named. ,A most 
elaborate account of the habits of this animal in the Caucasus is given by 
2 Kotschy (l. c.) 


E 


> Carra xGaGnUs.— The Pásang or Persian wild goat. 
| | B. G. Gmelin, Reise. TIL, p. 493. 
ÞÁ JEgagrus, Pallas, Spic. Zool. Fase. XI, p. 43, Tab. V. fig. 2, 3, (l776). 
t Caucasan, Pennant, hist. quad. No. I4, p. 5l. 

Antilope gazella, Gmel., Syst. Nat. I, p. I00, partim, nec Capra gazella, L. 
e. Capra egag —— Syst. Nat. I, p. I93, partim. 
e Ægoceros æg Pall. Zool. Ros. As. I, p. 226, Tab. XVI, fig. 3, 4, 6 


Capra egagrus, Schreb, Sáugth. V, p. I266, Pl. CCLXXXII 
Egoceros ægagrus, Wagner, in Schreb. Saugth. V, l, p. l8l6 —Ib. Suppl. Pt. IV 
p. 602. 
| Markhor-Pazuha, Burnes, Cabool, p. 3 E ,842). bs 
Capra egagrus, Hutton, Calcutta Jour Hist. 842, II, p. 52l, Pl. XIX, (a poor 
figure of the whole animal).—J. A. S. B., XV, p.l6l 
Capra Cawcasica, Gray, List. Mam. Brit. Mus. I848) p. I67. -Adatas P Z. B. 858, 
p. 525; Wanderings of a naturalist, p. 36 
Cat. Ungulata Furcipeda Brit. Mus. (2852), p. I53, partim. 
Rum. Mam. (872), p. 53, partim 
Cat. Ungulata Furo. PL XX, fig. I. 2, (horns) 







| Hireus agagrus, 








—— agagrur, Kotschy, Verh. Zool Bot. Ver. Wien, IV, — iu 
~ — | Sáugth. Deutechl. p. 485, fig. 264, (skull and horns) 
/— f Hiroa gazella, Gray, Cat, Rum. Mam. p. 63, partém. क 


Capra egagrus, Blyth, Cat. Mam. Mus. As. Soc, p. I76. No. 544, (863) 
~ Capra Blythi, 
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I now turn to the Markhor. The first description of this animal was 
given by Wagner, under the name of Ægoceros (Capra) Fulconeri, Hügel, 
and I may here remark that this name, given in honour of one of the most 
eminent of Indian naturalists, must be adopted for this wild goat, as it has 
priority by 3 years over Hutton's name Capra megaceros ; Wagner's deserip- 
tion having appeared in l589 in the * Gelehrte Anzeigen’ of Munich. The 
skin and horns described were obtained by Freiherr v, Hügel from Kashmir. 
The animal was figured and again described in Wagner's appendix to 
Hügel's Kashmir, and both figure and description were repeated in the 
snpplement to Schreber's Süugethiere by the same author. The references 
are given at full in the synonymy below. 'The horns of the typical specimen 
have an unusually open spiral curve.* 

Captain Hutton in I8+2, described the ‘Markhore’ or the ‘ Snake- 
eater’ of the Afghans, under the name of Capra megaceros, in the Calcutta 
Journal of Natural History, and gave a figure of the skull and horns. The 
form here figured is the Afghan variety, in which the spiral is so slight 
that the horns approach a straight line, This is the race for which Mr, 
Hume has proposed the name of C. Jerdoni,| but it is clear that if this 
animal be considered specifically distinct from the Kashmir C. Falconer, 
Hutton's name must be retained for it. The same name C. megaceros was 
subsequently given by Cunningham in l854, (Ladák p. 200), to the 
Kashmir form, but the author was under the impression that the animal 
was undescribed, and was unacquainted with either Hügel's or Hutton’s 
name, - 

The most important question, however, is whether the Kashmir and 
Suliman forms of the Markhor are specifically distinct. At first it appears 
difficult to believe that animals belonging to the same species have in some 
instances horns with the open spiral of a corkscrew, and in others straight 
horns with only a deep spiral groove. As Mr. Blyth justly says}, the horns 
vary in curve as much as those of the Koodoo do from those of the Impoofo 
(or Eland). But on the other hand it should be remembered not only that 
both forms of horns have long been perfectly well known to naturalists, but 


* So different are these horns from those of most MET t some naturalists 
have supposed them to have been obtained from n tame goat. But as has been shown 
by Blyth, the spiral in tame goats is always reversed, the anterior ridge just above the 
forehead turning inwards or towards the other horn at first. In the Markhor this 
ridge turns outwards. Judged by this test Wagner e figure represents a wild Markhor 
and not a game goat. I have nover myself scen Markhor horns with so opon n spiral » 
as those of Hügel's type of C. Faiconeré. | — sind in | | i2 
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that there are large numbers of them in Europe. Blyth, who was certainly 
not disposed to unite distinguishable forms, was well acquainted with both 
races, so were Gray, Jerdon, and Adams, yet every one of these naturalists 
looked upon the different forms of horn as of no specific importance, no 
other difference having been shewn to exist in the animal, and the form of 
the horns varying in each locality, There was a living male from near 
Peshawar recently (and there may be still) in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society of London with very straight horns, differing, if my recollection 
is correct, from the type of C. megaceros of Hutton, almost as much as this 
does from the Kashmir race, and on a photograph published by Mr. E. 
Ward, four distinct forms of Markhor horns are represented. Hutton in 
his original description of C. megaceros says, ** They (the horns) are spiral- 
ly twisted but differ much in the closeness of the volutions, some turning 
round a straight and direct axis from the base to the apex, others taking 
a wider or more circular sweep." Indeed so notorious is the fact that 
these horns vary in curvature, that Blyth for a long time looked upon the 
animal as a feral race of tame goat and not a truly wild animal*, and Vigne, 
who met with the Markhor both in Afghanistan and Kashmir, and who 
noticed the differenee in the horns, pointed out that no other distinction 
existed in the animal = 

Asin the case of Capra egagrus I give the synonymy below. In this 
I do not separate the two forms, because, so far as I am aware, no sufficient 
evidence has yet been adduced to shew that they deserve separation, But 
should such evidence hereafter be brought forward, Í may repeat that the 
name Capra Falconeri will stand for the Kashmir form with openly spiral 
horns, and that of C. megaceros for the Suliman race with the horns more 
nearly approaching a straight line; it being remembered that much 
variation exists in both cases. 


Carra FarncoxNEgr— The Markhor 


Markhor goat, Vigne, Personal Narrative of a visit to Ghuzni, Cabnl, &c. p. 86, and 
p. 67.—Travels in Kashmir, &c., IT, p. 279 
JEgoeeros. (Capra) Futconeri, Hügel: Wagner, Münch. Gol, Anz. IX, p. 430 ussv 
Morkbur, Blyth P. Z. S. I840, p. 80.—Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. VIL iš4l, p. l96, 
note. 


? Ras Wood, Journey to source of the Oxus, p. 369 (84) 
ða or, Burnes, Cabool, p. 387 342) 
Hutton, Caleutta Jour. Nat. Hist. IT, p. 636, PL XX, (horns), (7542). 
J. A. S. B., XV. p. ॥6] , 
Capra Falconeri, Hügel; Wagner, Beitrüge zur Siugeth. Faun, in Hügel Kaschmir, 






Suppl. IV, p. 499, Tub. 
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Hireus egagrus, var. l. Gray, Cat. U Fare, B. M. (858), I650 o» 
Capra megaceros, Rapho-chhe, (Markhor) or large wild goat. ( "unningham's Ladák, 
p. Iuo,. 7T, ((854) 
Hirewa megaceros, Adama, P. Z. S, ISIN, p. 525. 
Cupra megaceros, Blyth, Cat. Mam. Mus. A. S, p. I76 (863)—Jerdon, Mammals of 
Indin, p. 202 (I867) 
Jireus Fuleoneri, Gray, Cat. Rum. Mam. B. M. 87 2, p. 66. 
Cupra Jerdoni, Hume, Proc. A. S. B. i874, p. 240 
Markhor, Afghan: Ra-che, (Rawa-che and Rapho-che g and 9), Ladik. 


I have already referred to the Cupra bezoartica of Linnæus. This 
was founded on the various accounts of the bezoar goat given by older 
writers, amongst whom was Aldrovandi. Blyth has derived the specifi Ys 
name bezoartica, which he adopts* for the common Indian antelope, from 
Aldrovandi, and Jerdont has followed Blyth in this as in most questions of 
mammalian nomenclature, so that in both lists this animal stands as Anti- 
lope bezoartica, Aldrovandi. 

Now there is no rule more generally admitted, amongst English zoologists 
at least, than that specific names given before the publication of the I2th 
edition of Linnæus's Systema Nature in l766 are invalid. Aldrovandi§ 
dates from l62. 


* Cat. Mam. Mus. As. Soc. p. I7l, No. 528. 

t Mam. Ind. p. 275, No. 228, | 

f Unless there is agreement amongst naturalists as to the adoption of rules for 
nomenclature, it is evident that the sole object of a scientific terminology, that all peo- ú 
ple of whatever race, despite difference of language, should employ the same term for Y 
the same animal, plant, mineral, &c., would not be gained. Any ono would suppose e 
that this is a self-ovident proposition and that it is to the advantage of all naturalists to 
agree to fixed rules of nomenclature, but, strange to say, it is incredibly difficult to 
induce many to consent to any rules. So long as the absurd idea exists that species 
and genus-makers have rights which require protection, so long will anarchy prevail, - 
The law of priority is established for general convenience and to enforce a fixed 
nomenclature, not to commemorato the makers of species. à 

The rules drawn up by à Committee of the British Association in I542 (Rept. Brit. 
As, I842, p. I05) and approved, with slight alterations, by another Committee of the 
sume body in 805 (Rept. B. As. I805, p. 25) are tho fuirest yot proposed for regulating 
scientific nomenclature, and they should be adopted until other rules are established by 
general consent. To many naturalists in India these rules do not appear to be known, 
and I may therefore bo excused for referring to them. The rules of Linnayus are 
republished at the commencement of the “ Nomenclator Zoologicus" of Agassiz, but so — 
many of them have been broken habitually for years, that gc have Jeo I 
Had been enforced, zoological nomenclature would never have become chaos 

—— and much advantage Mas I think be gained if they were better known 
T their gereral spirit at loast adopted, — — 0 — —— 
cpr 256, under Capra basartice, gives n figuro probably 
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The Capra bezoartica of Linnmus is thus described “ Capra bezoartica 
cornibus teretibus arcuatia tolis annulatis, gula barbata." The bearded 
chin, and the description of the aniinal's habits refer, | think, to the bezoar 
goat of Persia, Capra egagrus, whilst the round arcuate horns are probably 
those of a Gazelle, and very possibly those of Gazella subgutturosa, the 
species found in Persia. "Phe description cannot possibly be made to agree 
with the Indian antelope. 

The first description of the Indian antelope published after the appear- 
ance of the I2th edition of Linnæus is that of Pallas, whose first fasciculus 
of the Spicilegia Zoologica, published in I707, contains a monograph of the 
genus Antilope. The Indian antelope is there described as Á. cervicapra, 
t p. LS, No. I6, and figured in Tab. I. and II. The &ezoartica of the same 
monograph No. II., p. is apparently an oryx. 

Gmelin, Schreber, Wagner, and almost all continental writers have 
adopted Pallas's name for the species, and it has undoubted priority over 
all others. The same name appears to have been used by most English 
writers until lately. Error in this case, as in that of Capra agagrus, is to 
be traced apparently to the British Museum Catalogues,* in which the 
species was named Cervicapra bezoartica upon a well known principle, 


3 which although admissible, is extremely objectionable, that of converting 
TN the specific name into a generic term and coining a new specific term, This 
— ^. was in the catalogue of l843, in which the only species retained under the 
he dá genus Antilope was Á. melampus. In both the subsequent catalogues, 


those of I852 and 872, the Indian antelope is made the sole member of the 
k ^ genus Antilope, Sundevall's genus ZEpyceros being employed for A. melam- 
[j^ pus, but instead of restoring Pallas's specifie name, Dr. Gray has in violation 
T of all rule retained his own (or Aldrovandi's ) most objectionable appellation 
—  desoartica. It is a question whether this name should be preserved at all, 
in the first place it is misleading, as the Indian antelope is not the bezoar 
goat, and in the second place it leads to confusion because the animal is not 
the Capra bezoartica of Linnæus; but if the antelope be placed in the genus 
Antilope, there can be no question that its proper name is Á. cervicapra, 
There remains, however, one question to be decided, and that is, whether 
= A. cervicapra is correctly made the type of the genus Antilope. This 
genus was not employed by Linnæus, who placed the species of antelope 
known to him, with the goats, under Capra. The modern genus must 


— 


therefore be derived from Pallas, who, as already mentioned, published a 
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fe the animal from which bezoar was obtained, and he figured the Indian antelope under 
the mistaken idea that it was tho real bezoar-producing animal. 
| List Sp. Mam. B. M, 3 isaa, p. l59.—Cat. Mam. Ungulata Furcipeda, Is682. 
pr 06.— Cnt. Rum. Mam. 287%, p.40. | 
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monograph of Antilope in 4767, (Spic. Zool, No. I.) This monograph 
includes L6 species, the last of which is A. cervicapra. 

The old Linnæan rule is that when a genus is divided, the majority of 
the species shall be retained under the old generic name, and a new name 
be given to the smaller section. There is another rule adopted by some 
naturalists, riz., to keep the generic name for the species first placed in the 
list by the original author of the genus. This last rule has led to absurdi- 
ties, and, as Dr. Giinther has shewn, it would render the common crocodile 
the type of the genus Lacerta. Practically it has been usual to allow any 
one dividing one of the old genera into several to retain the original name 
for whichever section he thought best, and the old generic name has usually 
been preserved for the best known species and its affines. 

The first naturalist who divided the old genus dafilope was Blainville,* 
who in LSLG broke it up into generic groups. In the first of these, Anti- 
lope; he retained 3 species, A. cervicapra, A. saiga, and Á. gutturosa. The 
next author who divided the genus, Hamilton Smith, retained the same 
species with some additions, but this is of small importance. Blainville 
also established a genus Cervicapra containing a very miscellaneous collec- 
tion of species; A. dama, A. redunca, A. oreotragus, Á. saltiana, Á. suma- 
trensi#, A. quadricornis, and several others. 

Of the three species left in the genus Antilope by Blainville, A. saiga 
was made into a distinct genus by Gray in 843, and 4. gutturosa appears 
to belong to Gazella and not to restricted Antilope. It is placed in 
Gazella by Sundevall and Sir V. Brooke, whilst Gray in his later catalogues 
. associates it with Proeapra picticauda of Hodgson, a form which must I 
think also be referred to the gazelles, The sole remaining representative 
of the genus Antilope is conseqhently the Indian antelope, which cannot. be 
assigned to the genus Cervicapra, because it was not placed in that genus 
by Blainville, who first used the name, nor is it congeneric with any of the 
species assigned to Cerricapra by Blainville. Gray's genus Cervicaprea falls 
to the ground, because if the name be used at all, it can only be employed 
for Blainville’s genus or part of Blainville’s genus. On all grounds, there- 
fore, it appears that the correct generic and specific name of the Indian 
antelope is Antilope cervicapra. 


e Bul. Soc. Phil I86, p. 74. I have not access to this work and quote from 


Wagner and Fitzinger. — — 
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VI.— On some recent Evidence of the Variation of the Sun's Heat, — By 
Hesny F. BLANFORD, Meteorologist to the Government of India. 
(Received June lst ;—Read June 2nd, I875.) 


Since the British Association meeting at Brighton in ]872, at which 
Mr. Meldrum brought to notice the fact that the Cyclones of the Indian 
ocean vary in frequency with the period of sun-spot frequency, several at- 
tempts have been made to trace out the evidence of a similar periodicity in 
other meteorological phenomena, Mr. Meldrum and Mr. Norman Lockyer 
have done this in the case of the rainfall, with the result of shewing that in 
the Mauritius, Australia, South Africa and some other parts of the world 
such a variation is to be detected more or less distinctly in the registers. 
And Professor Köppen has arrived at a similar conclusion in the case of 
air temperature, a result on which I shall have again to offer some remarks 
in the sequel. All these results point to the conclusion that the radiation 
of the sun is not appreciably constant from year to year,* but varies with 
the appearance and physical state of his surface. 

Long prior to any of these discoveries, the possible variation of the 
* sun’s heat and of its influence on the earth had been the subject of specula- 
w 3 tion among solar physicists. According to Professor Wolf, (as guoted by 
f | Professor Kóppen,) Riccioli, in J65L, shortly after the first discovery of sun- 
^ 
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spots, surmised that some coincidence might exist between them and terres- 
irial weather changes. "Sir William Herschell endeavoured to establish such 
a connexion by discussing one of their remote effects, viz, the rise and fall 
in the price of wheat in past years. Sabine established a connexion between 
thesolar-spot period and that of magnetic storms; Fritz between the former 
and the frequency of auroras; and finally, in I567, Mr. Joseph Baxendell of 
Manchester succeeded in tracing out a distinct and very striking relation 
between the number of the sun spots, and the ratio that exists between the 
difference of the mean maximum temperature of solar radiation and the 
mean maximum air temperature on the one hand, and that of the mean 
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we possess at present, it is not to be expected that in English latitudes and 
under her variable and cloudy skies, the temperature of the solar heat in- 
cident on the earth's surface, recorded at two stations only, should coincide 
at all distinctly in variation with that of the heat emitted from the sun. 
Still, by a very ingenious treatment of the data, Mr. Baxendell succeeded 
in shewing, with great probability, that the sun's radiation varied in inten- 
sity directly with the observed number of the spots during the years 4809 
to LSGG. 

It was still desirable, however, that further and more direct proof should 
be obtained, and it is obvious that for such a purpose, no country offers more 
favourable conditions than India ; and fortunately, owing in no small degree 
to the urgent representations of this Society in past years, the means pro- 
vided by the Government of Bengal, in the establishment of systematic 
observations throughout its provinces, have put it in my power to bring 
before the Society this evening, evidence, which if not absolutely conclusive, 
at least leaves, I think, but little room for doubt, that the old speculations 
are true; and that the sun’s heat varies from year to year, to such an 
extent as must appreciably affect terrestrial phenomena. 

Registers of the readings of a maximum thermometer, the bulb of 
which” is coated with lamp-blaek and which is enclosed in an exhausted 
tube,* were commenced at a few stations in Bengal in the latter part of 
I867 or the beginning of L868; at others the observations were begun in 
subsequent years. The instruments are freely exposed to the sun's rays, 
supported on forked sticks at a height of one foot above the groundt and 
their readings have been recorded on all days, whether clear or cloudy. 
Being very fragile, and exposed without protection, they are unfortunately 
very subject to breakage, and although therefore their registers extend in 
most cases over a period of six or seven years, I can find but one station on 
my list at which the register has been kept continuously for more than five 
years with one and the same instrument. This fact very much reduces the 
quantity of data available for discussion. It appears that, from some cause 
at present unexplained, these thermometers, made by the best London makers, 
sometimes differ in their readings to the extent of several degrees (I have 
known differences of l0° and ]5°) when exposed under apparently identical 
circumstances; and there have been hitherto no means of comparing them 


er in Calcutta in the only effectual way, viz., by exposing them side — — 


by side to the solar radiation, and correcting all to some one instrument, 


Negretti 





arbitrarily selected as a standard, In dealing with the registers then, I p | 
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have Geen obliged to restrict: my comparison to those of consecutive years 
that have been recorded with the same instrument, and wherever an instru. 
ment has lasted over a single twelvemonth only or less, its register has 
been totally set aside 

The next precaution necessary is to eliminate as far as possible from 
the individual registers, those irregularities which are due to variations in 
the state of the sky. This, however, can be done but very imperfectly, 
otherwise than on the mean of a very large number of observations. It 
results from the actinometrie observations of Pouillet, Kimtz, Quetelet and 
Althaus, that with a vertical sun, and a sky free from all visible cloud or 
haze, the proportion of solar heat that penetrates the whole thickness of 
the atmosphere, and is therefore effective at sea-level, does not amount to 
more than two-thirds or at the utmost three-fourths of that which reaches 
the exterior of our atmosphere. Herschell estimates it at the former quan- 
tity. But in India, the atmosphere, when cloudless to the eye, is by no 
means so diathermanous as is here assumed. Sometimes for many days 
together, with settled weather and a cloudless sky, the sun thermomete 
gives steady maximum readings, not differing more than one or two degrees, 
A day follows on which there is a good deal of cloud, and perhaps some rain, 
and the diathermancy of the atmosphere is so increased in the intervals of 
the clouds, that the sun-thermometer registers I0° or 5° above any of its 
previous readings. Such cases occur frequontly in all the registers, It is 
probable therefore that on days registered as cloudless, not less than half 
the solar radiation and frequently much more is absorbed by the atmo- 
sphere. In order to obtain data that shall be fairly comparable, I have in 
most cases selected those days on which the sky was either cloudless at I0 
A. M. and á P. at., or had on the average not more than one-fifth of cloud, 


In the case of the two comparatively cloudy stations Silchar and Port 


Blair, I have been obliged to extend these limits; in the former case to three 
tenths, in the latter to one-half. The monsoon months, June to September, 
are omitted in these tables, 

. Another method of proceeding which I have adopted in order to verify 
these results is to take the two highest readings recorded in each month 
(including the monsoon months) as the data for comparison 

The four following tables give the results. In Tables I. and IL. the 


comparison is restricted to the registers of those stations and years iu 


which the same instrument has been read continuously for at least two 
consecutive calendar years. The differences of each pair of years are given 


separately for each station, and the means of the whole. This method of 





comparison, however, admits of a very small portion only of the data being 
utilized, since it excludes all broken years, and therefore in Tables III. and 


Iv. I have adopted a modified course of proceeding, which admits these. 
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I have taken first for each station separately the temperature differences of mw 
each pair of homonymous months in consecutive years, rejecting as before 

all those in which the instrument has been changed in the interval; and 

next the mean of all the differences thus obtained for the same pair of S 
months. A rise of temperature is indicated by + , a fall by — 
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TABLE I.— Differences of annual means of black-bulb temperatures with a 
clear sky (as above defined). ut 
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TABLE III. A.— Differences of monthly means of black-bulb temperatures 
with clear sky. 
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Tans III. B.— Mean monthly and annual differences of black -bulb 
temperatures with a clear aky. 
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Taste IV. A.— Differences of monthly means of two highest black-bulb tem- - 
peratures in consecutive years. 
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Tante IV. B.— Mean monthly and annual differences of maximum black- 4 
bulb temperatures. 
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The results obtained by these four different methods, resting on ode 
distinet kinds of data, agree then, in shewing a very decided variation 
of the incident solar heat; a variation which, in the epoch of its maximum 
approximately, its rapid rise before that maximum and slower decline | 
after it, agrees with the variation curve ofthe solar spots. Table III being —— — 
based on a far larger quantity of data than either of the others, probably E 
gives the most trustworthy results. The curve obtained from this table is -~ 


given in the adjoining figure. 
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What proportion the variation may bear to the total incident heat, the 
present data of course cannot show ; and inorder to know this, we must 
await the regular actinometric observations which it is to be hoped may be 
undertaken at the new Solar Observatory under Col, Tennant at Simla. 
But judging from the present results, it would certainly appear probable 
that the variation is such as must exercise a very appreciable influence on 

a the Meteorology of our earth. “It is a dynamical law absolutely universal 

and one which extends beyond the domain of mere dynamica, that all 
periodicity in the action of a cause, propagates itself into every, even the 
remotest effect of that cause, through whatever chain of intermediate arrange- 
ments the action is carried out.''* 

xX If then the sun's radiation vary directly with the number of the spots 
and prominences, every other meteorological phenomenon must likewise so 
vary, rainfall and temperature included, and we have therefore @ priori 

grounds for the validity of Meldrum, Lockyer, and Kóppen's discoveries, 

With regard to the rainfall, the coincidence of its variation with that of the 

sun spots has been only partially verified by the data; but seeing that the 
infall of the larger part of the world has not been taken into considera- 

ion in the comparison, this is no more than we should expect. In India, 
for instance, the registers of most of the few stations that have been com- 
pared, fail to conform to the supposed law, but India is but a small part of 
the region on which precipitation takes place during the SW. monsoon, and 

° J have shewn in a former volume of this Journal, that there are independent 

grounds for believing, that owing to protracted variations in the distribution 
‘of atmospheric pressure in different years, (from what causes arising we are 
at present unablo to determine,) deficient rainfall in one part of the monsoon 
area is probably compensated in great part by an excessive rainfall elsewhere. 
As far as the coincidence has been established, the quantity of rain that falls, 
varies directly with the intensity of the sun's radiation; in other words, with 
the quantity of energy received from the sun, which of course determines the 
quantity of water evaporated and afterwards condensed. 

= | This consideration appears to me to throw some light on the apparent- 

^ ly anomalous variation of temperature detected by Professor Kóppen.f 

— A ë He finds that, in the tropics, the maximum temperature coincides, not with 

| the maximum of the sun-spots, but more nearly with their minimum ; which, 
however, it precedes by } to lẹ years. His inference, partly based on this 
fact, and partly on his erroneous idea of the nature of the spots, is the 






í sf ` 


reverse of that which follows from the facts now adduced, He concludes 
— thatthe spots are an indication of the diminished radiation of the sun, 
. जप 
-- .  * Herschel's * Meteorology,’ p. I37. 


^  Zeitech. d. Ocsterr, Gesellschaft für Meteorologie, Vol. VIII, pp. 24 and 257, 
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and adopts the earlier hypothesis of Dela Lando and of Zöllner that they are पर 
solidified seoriaccous masses floating on the glowing fluid surface [** Schollen 
fest-gewordener Stoffe auf der glühendflüssigen Sonnenkugel"]. The great 
discovery of Chacornae and Lockyer in ]565, that the spots are produced by 

a down-rush of the cooled external atmosphere of the sun, would seem to be 
unknown to him. 

The spots being then, in all probability, an indication of increased ra- 
diatiom, how is this to be reconciled with the facts ascertained by Professor 
Köppen. Possibly, I think, in this way. The temperatures dealt with by 
Professor Köppen are of course those of the lowest stratum of the atmo- 
sphere at land stations ; and must be determined, not by the quantity of heat 
that falls on the exterior of the planet, but on that which penetrates to the bud 
earth's surface, chiefly to the land surface of the globe. The greater part 
of the earth's surface being, however, one of water, the principal immediate 
effect of the increased heat must be to increase the evaporation, and there- 
fore, as a subsequent process, the cloud and the rainfall Now a cloudy 
atmosphere intercepts the greater part of the solar heat ; and the re-evapora- 
tion of the fallen rain lowers the temperature of the surface from which it 
evaporates and that of the stratum of the air in contact with it. The heat. 
liberated by cloud condensation doubtless raises the temperature of the air 
at the altitude of the cloudy stratum; but, at the same time, we have two 
causes at work, equally tending to depress that of the lowest stratum. As. 
a consequence, an increased formation of vapour, and therefore of rain, fol- - 
lowing on an increase of radiation, might be expected to coincide with a 
low air-temperature on the surface of the land. 

It is needless to point out that a vast train of enquiry is opened up by 
the fact, once established, that the solar heat undergoes a periodical varia- 
tion. It is I believe of high importance to Meteorology, or will be so when the 
amount of the variation shall have been ascertained in terms of absolute mea- " 
surement, and it affords a strong additional incentive to the establishment 
of an observatory in India, such as have already been founded under the 7 
less favoured skies of Germany and on the Rocky mountains, for observing ey 
and measuring the variations of the sun. These and their immediate effects’ i 
are, by prerogative, the study of the tropics, ; X 

P. 5. July lI2th.—Since the foregoing paper was road, I have examined 
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< | "the mean of the six differences to represent the solar intensity of the month. 


The result, as will be seen from the following table, isin complete accord- 
ance with that previously arrived at from other data, The same thermo- 
meter has been in use throughout. 


TABLE V.—Solar intensity at Darjiling. 




















STATIONS. is74. L875 
January, * 57:8 62:3 
February va 66-5 Hrs 
Ma KR 682 57"8 
*. April, .. 65°7 60:2 
May, ee ós : 
June, # . 
July, ४० * e 
September, á 59-3 
October, 2 608 
November,  ., 6378 
December, ** —23— CU pr S 
`, 
 VII— Notes on the Geology of part of the Dafla Hills, Assam ; lately visited 
"E bythe Force under Brigadier-General STAFFORD, C. B— By Major 
e» H. H. GoDWIN-AUSTEN, F. R. G. S., F. Z. S., &e., Deputy Superin- 


tondent Topographical Survey of India. 
. (Received June ISth. Read July 7th, I875.) 
(With Plate VI.) 
> My survey duties with the late expedition into the portion of thè 
— ^ Eastern Himalaya known as the Dafla Hills gave me an opportunity of 
| making a few notes on the geology of this portion of the North-eastern fron- 
tier, of which so little is known up to the present time, 

From the Brahmaputra near Bishnáth and Dunsiri Mukh, the outer 
range of the Tertiary sandstones is well seen, the steep scarps shewing white 
against the dense forest with which they are covered. I first entered this 

-outer range by a route up the bed of the Darpang stream, a tributary of 
the Pichola, when proceeding to clear the hill Dihirhi Párbat for a Trig- 
onometrical station, _ After leaving Borpathar, the road leads over the plain 

Jina direction WNW. and after 5 miles the shallow bed of the Darpang is 

up and leads directly by a narrow gorge into the hills: these rise 

east from the level plain of recent detritus, no outlying beds of later 
ng seen here, — 
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The strata dip about 20° NW., and consist of thick-bedded fine sand- 


stones with strings of water-worn pebbles here and there, but no conglo- 
merate was seen ; they weather on the higher ridges into spheroidal masses 
indented with small holes, in a precisely similar manner to the upper sand- 
stones of the Burrail range. The most conspicuous beds are of a very pale 
grey colour with black grains. Pieces of lignite are commonly found in sift 
and lying in the beds of the water-courses. The ravines are bounded by 
very steep sides, and are deep and gloomy. Looking from Dihirhi Parbat 
westward, the fringing range of the sandstones is well seen, rising at Goru- 
Butia or Peak of the G. T. S. into a sharp scarped point 3,3L9 feet high, 
but the ridge descends here and there on the line of strike to below 7000 
feet. It presents the same feature all along of a steep scarp towards the 
plains, and of a slope dipping 20°—25° NNW. towards the main mass of the 
mountains on the north, from which it is separated by a broad valley or 
“dhún?” drained by the Pomah. This dhún is cut up by numerous ravines 
and low ridges all buried in densa forest. 

To the eastward, 3 miles from Dihirhi Párbat, the sandstone ridge is 
much subdued. A change takes place in the strike of the mountain mass, 
and a broad forest-clad plateau, much intersected by ravines and about 200 
feet above the plains, extends as far as the gorges of the Dikrang at Har- 
matti. On this side, the Borpani and Dikrang on their SW.—NE. courses 
represent and take up the continuation of the Pomah Dhun. At Harmatti 
is seen another quite recent deposit, in an alluvial plateau of sand, clay, and 
boulders, on which land for a tea-garden has been taken up. It corre- 
&ponds to similar terraces in the Western Bhutan Duars, as those on the 
Jholdaka, &c., but is nowhere more than 30 to 40 feet above the river bed, 
and is found fringing the older rock slopes for some distance up the valley 
and to the eastward. It lies against a broad extent of very low intricate 
hills, which, from this towards the east, are a conspicuous feature. The 
very hurried examination I was able to make of these beds near Harmatti 
shewed them to be ferruginous-coloured sandstones and thick conglo- 
merate beds resting on fine blue grey sandy beds dipping 5° to South-east- 
ward. No lignite was seen in sifu, but rolled pieces were common in the 
bed of the stream, evidently brought down some distance, At Harmatti 


as the great bend it takes I0 miles above the junction of the Borpani, | 


Leaving the stockade at this junction, the winding bed of the Sibjúli e . 
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of gneiss, clay shales, and dark-coloured sandstones belonging to a diffe- 
rent series of rocks, with a few pebbles from Tertiary sandstones, shewing 
that the river must cut through the whole series of stratified rocks up to 
the metamorphics. This Í afterwards found to be the fact. I found here 
several pieoes of silicified wood (a large grass) 8 inches in diameter. The 
first exposed section, seen about four miles further up the Sibjúli, presented 
the Tertiary sandstones with a high dip, 75° SE by S.: these are here very 
dark and hard, thick-bedded, with a slight violet tint. They contain no 
pebbles, and are of a different character from the outer or Dihirhi group 
of beds. At the low pass over into the Harjúli they are thin-bedded, softer, 
and vertical. Passing on northward, on the SE. spur from Tánir Peak, 
the sandstones are horizontal, and evidently roll over at the Peak to 35° 
NW., which is the dip all along the crest of this second ridge. Crossing it 
and proceeding down the spur to the Dikrang, at the few places where the 
sandstone is uncovered, the dip has become high to the North-west-ward, 
But it was on the Dikrang itself that the most interesting section 
was obtained. On following up the first and eastern stream on the right 
bank of that river near Camp No. 6, below the village of Shikhi ( Phekfis), 
the first trace ofan older series of rocks was found, about a quarter of 
a mile up the bed, where a dark, hard, heavy sandstone occurs, vertical 
with a NE.—SW. strike. The soft Tertiary sandstones immediately suc- 
ceed, having a local dip E. by S. 75°: they are much crushed, very thick 
bedded and micaceous, with scattered small pebbles, and they appear the 
equivalents of the sandstones of Dihirhi. Proceeding up the bed of the 
next stream (the largest, which I shall, for the sake of distinction, call the 
Tanir júli,became it drains the northern face of the Tanir ridge), we first 
come upon the Tertiary sandstones nearly perpendicular, strike SW.—NE. ; 
a very few yards further on are clay shales, very dark and carbonaceous, 
dip 70° high, NW. Some 50 yards further up the stream, the dip was 
reversed to 75° ESE., with considerable crushing, and here occurred a 


thick seam of black carbonaceous shale 5 to 6 feet thick, interstratified with 


dark close-grained sandstones ; this can be traced along the strike NNE.— 
SSW. for 200 yards, as it crosses the bed of the stream three times, It 
is rather a crushed splintery coal than a shale, and no doubt would 
prove better below the surface. Where now exposed it is either in the water 
or just out of it, in fact, to see it at all one has to wade up the bed of the 


. stream, the jungle on the banks being too thick to move about in, 


It was most interesting to come on these rocks in this position, as they 


are no doubt the representatives of the Damiida Series lately examined and 
— worked out along the base of the Darjeeling and Western Bhútán mountains 
by Mr, F. R. Mallet,* and first noticed by Dr. J. D. Hooker in 849, near 


— 


ss ® Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XI, Pt. L | 
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Pankabári. Tho coal seam has exactly the flaky structure described by 
Mr. Mallet. The crushing to which it has been exposed has apparently 
altered its original and probably even thickness, both the upper and lower 
surfaces being waved irregularly, so that it never retains the same thickness 





for many yards together along the strike. I could not find time to follow - 


the ravine further, but, at the head of the valley, a full section of these beds 
would be found along the low ridge connecting the Tánir Lampah with the 
Misa Párbat ridge. The boulders and gravel consisted principally of ()] 
the hard sandstone of a pale blue slaty colour, the darkest often speckled 
with minute grains of quartz (F); (2) a few of the soft Tertiary sandstones, 
but these apparently soon get ground away; (3) a very hard lighter coloured 
rock of the Damúda Series; (4) some hard conglomerate; and (5) a few of 


gneiss from the ridge on the north side of this valley, on which is the little 


hamlet of Dápú. 

I am inclined to think there is unconformity between this Damüda 
series and the sandstones, but the crushing isegreat and renders it very 
difficult to make out clearly ; exposed sections being so very scarce, There 
cannot, however, be here a greater thickness of Damüdas than I000 feet in 
the area intervening between the sandstones and the quartzites and gneiss. 
Overlying the denuded outcrop of the Damúdas, in this lateral valley, is 
a mass of sandy clay and large sub-angular blocks (some ३56 feet long) of 
the harder strata and quartzitic sandstones, &c.; this, combined with the 
dense forest, affords a geologist few opportunities of seeing much. The 
Tánir júlí marks the junction of the stratified rocks and the metamorphic 
series, for some distance, by its wide open valley, the breadth correspond- 
ing with the outcrop of the whole Damüda series. ‘The valley of the 
Dikrang corresponds with the eontinuation of this outerop for a long dis- 
tance to the NE.; its very probable extension westward is marked on the 
map by several streams excavated on the main line of strike, along the 
base of the gneissic rocks. 

Having once found this thick carbonaceous seam,* it was very easy to 
follow it up. It crosses the Dikrang in a NE. direction and shews on 
the left bank close to the suspension bridge, beyond which it leaves the 
river and becomes covered up with alluvial deposits. Down the Dikrang 
from this spot, a set of very hard compact sandstone strata, perpendi- 
cular and shewing metamorphism, is exposed along the bed of the river, 
and, about half a mile down, their junction with the unaltered soft Tertiary 
sandstones is capitally displayed on the right bank. The latter rocks 
have a high southerly ee having tho same strike, gave mos 
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a To the Damúdas, quartzitic beds succeed, some very white, but I no- 
where found an actual contact. On the road to the bridge built by the forve 
above Camp No. 6, a dark green rock is conspicuous by its very trappean 
appearance: at the bridge a very white quartzite underlies it, dipping 55° SE, 
These metamorphic rocks have a regular strike SW.—NE., nowhere bet- 
ter seen than from Zorúpútú ; that peak with the peaks of Dorkorpútú and 
Shengorh lying in the main axis of elevation in a true NE.—SW. line, 
The metamorphics seem to pass by degrees into micaceous schists and horn- 
blendic gneiss (which was noticed 3 miles above the bridge), and then into 
true granite with large feldspathic crystals, very similar to that of the North 
Khasi Hills, at the Kollong rock, &c. The peaks of Misa Párbat and 
a Shengorh are of this granite. Near Camp 9, under Nanang’s village, the 
gneiss was very taleose, tale occurring in pieces of an inch square or more. 
The quartzites, mica schists, &c., probably represent Mallet’s ** Daling 
Series.” 

Jiiver-terraces of Iecent-Age.— Near. the junction of the Tánir júli 
with the Dikrang, a higher and a lower terrace are well-marked features : 
they are composed of sand, clay, and large transported blocks, more or 
less rounded. The lowest is well seen on the left bank about 20 feet 
above the river bed at Camp6, The highest, between that and the 

. bridge about one mile above, has a thickness of some ]25 feet. Their 
deposition here no doubt occurred during the period of glacial exten- 
sion throughout the Himalayan Range, and they would naturally have 
accumulated more at the junetions of large lateral valleys than elsewhere. 
The remains of these terraces are to be traced at intervals up the valley, 
notably at Pachitah, but the highestis not seen in the valley below Na- 
nang's village and above the junction of the Niümtay. 

The Burroi Gorge.—At the deep pool where the Tertiary sandstones 
are first seen on the left bank there is an interesting section. The beds 
are dipping about 50° towards the plains; the denuded surface is smooth 


t and undulating, and here not more than 8 to IO feet above the water level 
(March): Proceeding up the river about a quarter of a mile to the next large 
* pool, the same section is again seen, but the upper surface of denuded sand“ 


Á stone is there quite l5 to 20 feet above the river, shewing a very consider- 
—  — able slope of the old earth-surface from the hills. On this surface rests a 
LE very recent series of iron-coloured sands and gravels, quite 60 or 70 feet 
| thick, nearly horizontal, but the very slight incline is towards the "South- 
ward. These beds abut against the older rocks, which soon commence to 
A These comparatively recent deposits are no doubt the same as those 
.  eomposing the plateau at Beháli Tea-garden, miles out in the plain towards 
— the Bramaputra, and also of the Bishnáth plain, About 300 yards below 
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the first deep pool (where our camp was pitched), near the head of the 
next rapid, the last of the Tertiary rocks is exposed in the water and about 
n foot out of it, and dips south about 70", the strata apparently 
falling over into a sharp uniclinal. This feature I have introduced into 
the section from Harmatti to the Tánir Ridge as it probably extends along 
the whole base of the hills, but is covered with the more recent alluvial 
deposits. 

To the west of the Burroi, the sandstone range has a general dip 
NE., but a very conspicuous longitudinal roll occurs at the second large 
ravine west of the main gorge. ‘The strata immediately east of this ravine 
dip 50° W., while in the main gorge of the Burroi they have a general 
easterly underlie, but are a good deal crushed and exhibit high dips. To 
the west the beds are much less disturbed and again assume regular dips of 
307 to 40° northerly, the whole series gradually ascending towards Gorusut- 
tia to the main longitudinal axis of elevation. Looking at the hills 20 
miles to the west of the Burroi, the dip of the lowest outer range appeared 
20° southerly, producing a long even slope towards the plains. 

The Bisnáth Plain first came on this remarkable portion of the 
country, on the road between Rangsali and Burigaon, just after crossing the 
Borgang, which has a wide sandy bed, but a volume of water not more than 
half that of the Burroi. The rise is sudden out of the " kadir” land of the 
former river, and about 20 to 25 feet, succeeded at from 200 to 300 yards 
by another of perhaps 3 feet, but very distinctly marked. The surface is 
perfectly flat, covered with a thin growth of grass, a few of the highest 
stalks of which may be about 6 or 7 feet high, but itis a short grass for 
Assam. Patches of forest of a few acres in extent are dotted about here 
and there, theirlimits very defined and generally round or oval in shape. 
The plateau ends abruptly on its southern side, towards the Brahmaputra, 
but its edge is irregular in outline, having been scooped into by the river in 
its wanderings from side to side. ‘Traces of the former channel occur in the 
re-entering angles, in long crescentic pieces of water fringed with marsh 
and high reeds and grasses; these extend mile after mile to the main 
river. The view from the plateau, especially off the back of an elephant, 
is very fine, the dead level surface stretching afar, the line of horizon only 
broken here and there by a solitary tree or by the embankment of some old 
tank, for the day has been when all this area was thickly studded with villages. 
The low scarps of the dry nulla east of Burigang reat-house shew that 
there the plateau is sandy, and small rounded pebbles, mostly of quartz, 
occur quite near the top of the section. On the Sudoro, however, away 
from the influence of the ancient Borgang, red clay predominates, as well 
as in the scarp to the west of Partabghar, where the plain of Bisnath ends. 








The thickness of the alluvium bere appears much greater, but thbre is no — 
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real increase ; the Giladeri nulla has eut. into the alluvium and flows at ite 

very base, and, instead of the usual gradation of fall from terrace to terrace, 

the whole thickness is seen at once and amounts to some 40 feet. The 

high level of the Bisnáth Plain is seen from here to extend on the north and 

north-west by the tea-gardens of Diplonga and Dikro, and an isolated high 

patch of alluvium occurs about 4 miles west of Sütia, gradually falling by 

steps at long intervals into the present level of the land on both banks of the 

Barowli. <A series of accurate levels taken over this country would be most 

interesting, but that it is of the sume age as the clay plateau at ''ezpür and 

many other places in the Assam valley as far down as Gwálpára is certain. 

It could only have been formed under very peculiar eonditions,—in still water, 
with the surface higher than it now is towards the delta, and with a far 
larger water supply from the mountains; gradual subsidence in the direc- 
tion of the delta to the extent of a few feet and change of climate would 
soon model such outliers of an alluvium probably coeval with the extension 
of the Himalayan glaciers, the fine mud and sand from which would form 
just such clays and sands as the plateaus are composed of. 


ál 





VIII.— Note on the molluscan Genera Colostele, Benson and Francesin, 
Paladilhe, and on some species of Land-shells from Aden —By W. 
T. Bnasronp, F, R. S G.S 


(Received June 24th ;—Read July 7th, I875.) 


In the * Annali del Museo Civico di Storia naturale di Genova’ for L872, 
Vol. III, p. 5, is a description by Dr. A. Paladilhe of Francesia, a sup- 
posed new genus of Asiatic mollusks. As the typical form of the genus 
was found in India by Benson, a short notice of this paper may be useful 
to Indian naturalists, the more so as there is, I think, good reason for 
doubting whether the genus is really undescribed, and there are some 
details in the paper in question, and in a subsequent one, containing de 
scriptions of some mollusca from Aden, which require correction. 
— . "The genus Francesia was proposed by Dr. Paladilhe for a small species 





found by M. Issel close to Aden, and recognised by its deseriber as 


identical with a specimen from the banks of the Jumna sent to him by 
Prof. Mousson. ‘This Indian shell was received by Mousson from Benson 
under the name of Carychium scalare. M. Paladilhe relates at length the 
enquiries which he undertook in order to ascertain if this Carychium scalara | 

५ 7 various authorities, amongst whom were 
nley, he concluded that it was not; Mw 
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Hanley assuring him that the name could not even be found in Benson's ma- 
nuscripts, 

It is quite true that no such species as Carychium scalare was ever 
described, but I cannot help feeling some surprise that none of the natural- 
ists consulted should have noticed that a deseription of the shell was pub- 
lished by Benson in I864 as the type of anew genus under the name of 
Coilostele (more correctly Cirlostele) scalaris.* There cannot, Í think, be 
any hesitation in identifying the species ; the types were procured from the 
banks of the Jumna and Betwa, and the new genus Coilostele is, though with 
some little doubt, ascribed to the Auriculacea and compared with Cary- 
chium. The description agrees in all the external charactere of the shell 
with that given by Dr. Paladilhe ; in the latter, it is true, no mention is made 
of the absorption of the axis in the apical whorls, from which character the 
name Cælostele is derived, but this might be easily overlooked, and there 
cannot, Í think, be much doubt as to the identity of the two genera Calos- 
tele and Francesia, the former name having priority by 8 years. 

There appears, however, to be a specific distinction between the Indian 
and Arabian forms which has escaped the notice of Dr. Paladilhe, The 
Indian C. scalaris is described by Mr. Benson as smooth (festa levi hyalina 
nitida), whilst the Aden Francesia scalaris is said to be finely and very 
regularly marked with very elegant rather flexuous costulations. I have 
recently procured specimens of the Indian form from the neighbourhood 
of Karachi in Sind, which agree with Mr. Benson's description and are 
entirely destitute of costulation. 

As has already been mentioned, the genus Cælostele was referred by 
Benson, though not with great certainty, to the Auriculide, his principal 
reason being that he found the axis of the spire to be obsolete or absorbed 
as in Auricula, Pythia, and several other genera of Auriculidæ.t Paladilhe 
looked upon his Francesia scalaris as probably a fresh water mollusk, and 
he proposed to attach it provisionally to the family of the Lymnæidæ} 
His principal reason, as he states, for believing it to be of aquatic origin, 
was that the numerous specimens examined by him had the whole shell and 
especially the aperture free from clay or mud, whereas he had noticed that 
small terrestrial mollusca, such as Pupa, Vertigo, &c. when left on the banka 
of torrents or rivers by floods (the position in which alone O. scalaris has 


* Ann. and Mag, Nat. Hist. Sor, 3, XIII, p. 36. Soo also Zool. Record, 864. 
p. 235 under Auriculacea. 


+ I find that the axis is equally wanting in the upper part of the spire in Sind spo- 
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"e hitherto been found), have their surface more or less dirty and their orifice 
filled with detritus, the reverse being the caso with fluviatile species, 

Issel, who collected the Aden specimens, in a paper published® soon 
after that by Paladilhe, gives his reasons for disputing the systematic posi- 
tion assigned to Francesia by ita author, and for considering it a terrestrial 
and not a fluviatile mollusk, In his opinion it belongs to the Helieidæ, 
and is allied to Bulimus, He points out certain characters which it has 
in common with Stenogyra, Cæeilianella and Ennea.t Y think that there 
can be very little doubt as to the correctness of Issel's view so far as the 
terrestrial nature of the mollusk is concerned, and that his opinion of its 
allinities to the Z/elicide are more probable than Benson's supposition that 
> the genus belongs to the duriculide, or Paladilhe's that it should be as- 

signed to the neighbourhood of the Lymnæidæ. I cannot see that the 
absorption of the spiral axis, the charaeter upon which alone Benson appears 
to have relied, is sufficient evidence of affinity, because it is found in gaste- 
ropodous genera belonging to widely different families, e. g., in Nerita, 
and there is no other character in which the shell of Cælastele scalaris 
is shewn to have any close resemblance to Auricula; whilst the reason 
assigned by Paladilhe for supposing his genus Francesia fluviatile, the com- 
plete freedom of the shell, and especially of the orifice, from clay or sand 
X is certainly an insufficient argument, at all events in those countries in 
which Calostele has hitherto been found. I have just examined a small 
collection of minute shells, picked out from flood deposits in Sind, and 
amongst them I have found several specimens of Planorbis and Bythinia 
with their aperture filled with sand, whilst this appears to be very rarely 
indeed the case with the minute Achatina balanus of Benson, a species 
which Paladilhe assigns to Francesia, but ovidently without having a clear 
idea of the species, for he, immediately afterwards, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, redescribes it as a new species under the name of Ceweilianella 
Leseli. 

| It is very singular that the animal of A. balanus should never have 
a. * been observed and that we should be as much in doubt about its real 
i affinities as we are about those of Cælostele. I am strongly disposed to believe 
that it is very closely allied to a shell described by Crosse from New Cale- 
2d donia under the name of Geostilbia Caledonica.t The figure representing this 
Éz form might almost be mistaken for that of dchatina balanus, but the geogra- 
f T phical position of Geostilbia Caledoniea is unfavorable to its identification with 

Ann. Mus. Civ. Gen. IV, p. 5श. 
"T — * This gonus does not belong to the ZTelieie but z^ n distinct family. Conf. Dohrn, 

— "Malakoz. Blátt. XIII, p. I20; and Stoliczka J. A. S. B., I87L, XL, pt. 2, p. iob. 

. 2 FM. Crosse very kindly gave mo a specimen of thin shell, but Í have unfortunate. 
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the Tudian species, which is found in the drier parts of India and apparently in »- 


other parts of South-western Asia where the fauna has Arabian and African 
affinities, The animal of Geostilbia has not been examined, but it is said to 
live underground. It is far from improbable that both Cælostele scolaris 
and Achatina balenve have a similar habitat, and this would account for 
their not having hitherto been observed living. 

I think that there is some possibility too that these forms may be 
allied to Ænnea, Streptaxis, and’ Streptostele. All have the very peculiar 
glassy structure characteristic of the Sireptavide. If this be the case, the 
animat will probably be brightly coloured, yellow or scarlet, or both. It 
is to be hoped that some Indian naturalist may succeed in obtaining these 
species alive and determining their affinities, r 

If the opinions above expressed be correct, the synonymy of the two 
forms of Calostele will be the following : 


l. CŒLOSTELE SCALARIS. 
Curlostele scalaris, Benson, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., I864, Ser. 3, XIII, p. 360. 


Hab.—Western and North-western India. 


2. C-ELOSTELE sp 
Francesia scalaris, Paladilhe, Ann. Mus. Civ. St. Nat. Gon., I872, III, p. I0, PL I, 
fig. l-4.— Issel, ib, IV, p. 62l, 530. " 
Hab.—Aden in Arabia and Sek Said Island, Dabalac Archipelago, 
Red Sea, 
I do not propose anew name for the second species, although I think | 
it requires one, because I have a great dislike to giving names to species 7 
which I have not seen, because there is still a possibility that the genus 
Francesia may not be identical with Cælostele, as the peculiar character of . 
the latter, the absorption of the axis in the upper whorls, has not been ob- 
served in the former, and thirdly because I consider the practice so prevalent 
amongst some naturalists of giving new names to everything they are unable ° 
to identify extremely objectionable and liable to cause confusion. I trust, 4 
however, that either M. Issel or M. Paladilhe will re-examine the Aden shell, -. 
and, if, as I anticipate, it proves to belong to the genus Cælostele, re-name it. 3 
Besides Francesia scalaris, the following species are described from — — * 
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Of these, Cæcilianella Isseli* I believe, as I have already stated, to be 
identical with Achatlina balanus of Benson. Bulimus Samavaensis, B. 
cerealis and B, vermiformia appear all to be varieties of the widely spread 
and variable Pupa cænopicta, Hutton. This has already been indicated 
in the case of B. cerealis and B. vermiformis by Morelet (Ann. Mus. Civ. 
JIT, p. 20L.) and Issel states that B. Semavaensis has also been identified 
with B. canopictus by the same naturalist.f It is quite true that the 
shells named by M. Paladilhe present well marked differences, and that the 
circumstance of all being found in one place is opposed to the idea of their 
being races of one species. At the same time it does not follow that all 
thege forms inhabit the same spot because their shells are carried down by 
the same torrent and mingled in the flood deposits, and Í have similarly 
found two or three varieties together in various parta of India. I have 
examined a large number of specimens from the drier parta of India, from 
Upper Burma, Persia, and Abyssinia, and although there are several well 
marked forms deserving distinctive names, I am inclined to believe that all 
pass into each ofher. At the same time I am not prepared to admit with 
M. Jickeli, as quoted by Issel, (Ann. Mus, Civ. IV, p. 528, note), that these 
tropical shells are identical with the North American Pupa fallar of Say. 
I have not access to Jickeli's original paper, and cannot say on what his 
opinion is founded. Pupa fallax is found in various parts of the United 
States, and the peristome is edentulous, and entirely destitute of the parietal 
tooth which is found more or less developed close to the posterior angle of 
the aperture in all forms of B. cænopictus. Even should some shells of B. 
cenopictus be undistinguishable from some of P. fallax it would, I think 
be well to compare the animals before uniting the two. 

Issel has pointed outf that Limicolaria Bourgignati belongs rather to 
Stenogyra than to the genus to which M. Paladilhe assigned it. I am un- 
able to distinguish it from a very common variety of Stenogyra (Opeas) 
gracilis (Bulimus gracilis, Hutton). M. Paladilhe considers it a pecu liarly 
African form, but Stenogyra gracilis is found not only in India proper but 
in the Malay region. 

It is remarkable that amongst the shells found near Aden, no form of 
Bulimus insularis ( B. pullus, Gray) should have been comprised. One has 


* My attention was called to this and some of tho other identifications given be- 


low by my friend Mr. G. Nevill. — 

+ Ann. Mus. Civ. TV, p. 627. I cannot however find the spocios mentioned by 
Morelet; can M. Esse] has mistaken Sewnaarenzis which Morelet docs identify with P. 
eanopieta for Samavaensis ? 


t Ann. Mus, Civ. IV. 623, note. 
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been described by Pfeiffer under the name of B. Adenensis. The species is 
at least as variable and nearly as widely spread as B. cænopictus.® 

P. S, —Whilst the preceding paper was passing through the press, I 
received a letter from Colonel R. H. Beddome, in which he told me that he 
had compared, under the microscope, a specimen of Geostilbia Caledonica 


with a shell which he found in north Canara, and that they were identical, | 


Now the north Canara shell was in all probability Achatina balanus, and 
if this be the case, it follows that the identity of that form with G. ealedo- 
nica which I have long suspected, and to which I have referred at p. 43, is 
not merely generic, but specific. 


* In an excellent account of the land and freshwater shells of Borneo by Tssol;iéilso 
published in the Annali del Museo Civico, Vol. VI, p. 366, I am credited with the 
authorship of tho genus Optediceros, This is a mistake. I neverinvented the gor, but 
I shewed (Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist, Ser. 3, XIX, p. 38]) that Optediveros of Leith, 
described in tho Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. V, 
p. l46, is identical with Assíminea, I think, too, it is to be regretted that a shell liko 
Alaximines cornea, Pfeiffer nec Leith, should still be referred to Hydrocena, and Assimi= 
nea earinata, Lea to Omphalotropís, Martens long since pointed out (Malakoz, Blatt. 
I864, p. I42,) that the typo of Hydrocena belongs to a vory different family, (Georísaa is 
very close to it if not identical) whilst I have shown (Ann. and Mag. N. H. 4, III, p. 
340) that Omphalotropis belongs to the Cyelostomide. Assiminea on tho other hand is a 
Rissoid. 
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" a (Continued from Vol. XLIII, Part IT, 4874.) | * " 






* — the two preceding investigations® Ihave given the solution of the 
- first problem for the bridge method. This solution established the general 

LS ea ult of the P" ouble balance being the best possible arrangement for the 

dge method. In the present paper I shall endeavour to find the solution 

COR tance first problem for the differential method, which in “practical impor- 

ance ranges second to the bridge-method. | 

+ I. Differential method.f 7 


ithy 


This arrangement for duplex working is based on the well-known me- 
D ies" pm mparing electrical resistances "" differential method," and Fig. 2 
ES gives tlle general diagram when this method is applied for duplex working. 





d = 
SERES. B. Vol. XLII, Part II, 2874, pp. Í and 2I8; Phil. Mag., Vol. 48, 
— 874, p. IITA fol. 49, 4875, p. I08; Journal Telegraphique, Vol. II, p. 580. 

— $ The differential method was originally invented, as stated before, by Mr. Frischen, 
sand Messrs. Siomens and Halske. A particular case of this method was patented by. 












Explanation of the Diagram. 


e E, electromotive force of the signalling battery. 
B, internal resistance of the signalling battery. 
k, a constant resistance key. | 
a and 5, tho coils of the receiving instrumont. Those coils, for any sent E ás | 
have opposite magnetic effects with respect to any given magnetic pole external to — 
the coils; while for any received current, these coils add their effecta. with respect ; 
to that same magnetic pole, By s and á shall also be designated the resistances of » 
















tho coils. | हे áð pó 
á, we, f, and Á are cortain resistances, the necessity of which will become clear - "m E 

hereafter. s "ar 4" ts 
í, the resistance of the resultant fault of the line, acting at a distance 7 Le s i 2 d 

tion I, and at a distance /" from Station II, (both * and i” oxpressed in * 

so that # + == L equal the “real conduction resistance" of the line). ey 
The other terms, viz. L^, L”, p^, p%, of, c", &c., which will necessarily be of frequent f 


occurrence also in this paper, will bear the same physical meaning hore as हक 
The practical inferiority of the differential method, when compared with 













































. the bridge method, it will be clear at once, is that — constructed — . 
=~ receiving instruments on the differential principle are required That, there- 
: - fore, the introduction of Duplex 'Telegraphy based on the differential method | hc 
i= irouia ab Que dovolve sino n tots). cham of the — iñstruments · 
= hítherto used. ‘This is clearly a serious disadvantage from an administra- — 
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tive and financial point of view. But besides this, without going into de- 
tails, the differential method has also a very serious objection from a techni- 
eal point of" view. While in the bridge method the balance iw obviously 
independent of the resistance of the recéiving instrument, in the differential 
method the balance is clearly a function of the resistances of the two coils of 
which the receiving instrument consists, and as these two coils may alter 
their resistances independently, and not in proportion as indicated by the 
balance equation, a new element of disturbance is introduced, which the 
bridge method does not possess 
Besides this, differential instruments are necessarily mechanically more 
- complicated than others, and require therefore superior workmanship, en- 


tailing greater expense to arrive at working efficiency 
DUE. 


| 


General expressions for the two functions '* TY" and" 8." 
In order to obtain the two functions D and S, we have to develop the 
expressions for p, P, and Q; say for Station I. 
p' in our particular case is the force exerted by the two coils a" and # 
ne and the same magnetic pole when Station I is sending and Station IT 
t rest, This force is clearly the difference of the two forces exerted by the 
* coils a“ and 5 
‘ Thus we have 
^ p =A’ m' — Ba 
where A’ and B" are the currents which pass through the two coils a' and 8 
œ respectively, when Station Í is sending and Station II is at rest, while m 
and n are the forces exerted by these coils when the. unit current passes 








4 Eo through them. At balance in Station I, p' == o 

L ¿+ Further P! Mw Fn 

| where A and 3" are the currents which pass through the coils a’ and W re- 
l 


. spectively, when Station II is sending and Station I is at rest (single 





* ^ Further Q = rum + धर n’ 
where F' and g’ are the currents which pass through a’ and 4 respectively 
when both stations are sending simultaneously (duplex signals) 

To get the most general expressions for these three forces p, P, and (2, 
we have to fix the signs of the two terms of which they consist. This i 
best done by considering the forces m and n as absolute numbers, and deter- 
mining the direction in which they act with respect to one and the same 
magnetic pole by the direction of the currents passing through the coils 
PP samdi. » 
| To fix the signs of the currents, we shall call, arbitrarily, that current 
positive whieh passes through the coil # in the sending station, when the 
negative pole of the signalling battery is joined to earth. 
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Further, if we suppose at the outset, that the movement of the key & 
does not alter the complex resistance p of its own station, d, e, the fulfil- 
ment of the key equation à " 

w 4 B = f 

a condition which is essential, it is clear that the currents P’ and g’ are the 
nlzebraiéal sums of the currents A’, Q' and B, B respectively, whence it 
follows that 

uf "ug m (A! + QU) m^ + (B + 9") wi 
where the currents contain the signs. a i 
| Now, with respect to the manner of connecting up the two signalling 
batteries & and E", we have the following two different oases: 

lsf. The same pole of the signalling battery is connected to earth in 
each station, thus : 

P= ah mFB'n 

P= + A wn’ + Bw’ 

P= (+ Ap A’) oe! (EB JB) 
where the upper signs are to be used when the negative poles of the signal- 
ling batteries are connected to earth in both stations, and the lower signs 


when the positive poles of the signalling batteries are connected to earth in a 


both stations. | 
2nd, Opposite poles of the signalling batteries are connected to earth 
in the two stations, thus: | 
p — + A’ m' x n n 
P — + e" m' str B’ n 
Q= (E 4 d 3) २४ CE B' 3)» | 
where the upper signs are to be used when the negative pole in Station I 
and the positive pole in Station II are connected to earth, and the lower 
signs when the reverse is the case. 
-Subtracting in either of these two cases P” from @’, it will be seen that 
invariably A E 
F= P szg 
or that, on account of having fulfilled the key equation w + 8 = f, the 
difference of force by which single and duplex signals are produced is equal 
in magnitude and sign to the foree by which balance is disturbed, Further, 
that it is perfectly immaterial whether the same or opposite poles of the 
signalling batteries are put to earth. For reasons already explained d I pre- 
fer to use the negative poles of the signalling batteries to earth in both 
stations, mgd this alternative we will suppose is adopted. 
pres e have: . - — 
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8754, Theory of Duplex Lelegraphy. 5l 
If we now substitute for 4’, B, QU, B their values, we get : 


| TET 4. 
— — 
JE" (4/* + ad") E' 


^ and Q — — N" P A + N A 


> the sign of p' being contained in A", and ' | 
where | 
N fF (७४ + ० dea! 4e M 4e ८) + (४ + d") (a! + hte) 6 
: N" — Je ( b" > d" 4 a" + A^ + c") + (b^ + d) (a” + At “+ e") , 
; i 
n" i + i’ = p 
Ae (+ d) करा — (d +- M 4-0) #' 
, = , J^ , 
A mw + — n 
Thus the general expressions for the two functions D and S are: 
a a DEPT 


- zi E TU T) M for Station I. 


S = D = - A 
p" E" N” A” 


and DUET EUN E 


for Station II. 


Rigid fulfilment af the two functions D — ० and S = o. 
D can only become zero, for finite resistances of the branches, if 
| á P= S =o 

— 4. e. i A =o 
LO Now, to keep A — o we may adopt two essentially different modes of 
^ re-adjustment, namely :— 
+ ! " Either leave the coils and their armatures stationary, and adjust ba- 
हे lance by altering the resistances of the branches (a + 4) and (6 + d) sepa- 
FY rately or simultaneously, or leave the resistances of these branches constant, 

and move the coils or their armatures. These two cases are to be consi- 
— dered separately. — 

— (a) Re-adjustment of balance by altering the resistances of tho 
branches. — 
— Asaandj are resistances which in the form of coils have to exert 
jon force, it is impracticable to suppose them variable. If they have 
— been once selected, they must necessarily be kept constant, whence it follows - 
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- that the re-adjustment of balance is restricted to a variation of the resis- ५ 


tances 4 and d. | 


But as p is a function of 4 and d, to establish balance by altering one 
of them only, would invariably result in an alteration of p, and consequently 
immediate balance would become an impossibility. 

Thus in order to readjust balance, and at the same time to keep p 
constant,* we must vary # and d simultaneously. 

Now, it can be proved in exactly the same manner for the differential 
method as it was for the bridge, that in order to make the disturbance 
of balance for any given variation in the system as small as possible we must 
make p as large as possible, whence it follows from the form of p that 





the *' regularity condition" for the differential method. 
But since 
f= w 4 B 


it follows that to re-establish balance by an alteration of the resistances A 
and d while a, b, 3, and p keep constant, we have to vary all the four bran- 
ches Á, d, w and f simultaneously, in such a manner that their variations 
fulfil the following condition : 
f sz 8d sz dw = — (2 Sh) 

which is simple enough to allow of its practical application; but which 
nevertheless shows again the inferiority of the differential method as‘com- 
pared with the double balance, i. e., in order to fulfil immediate balance, the 
key equation, and the regularity condition for the differential method, we 
have to make the four branches of the system simultaneously variable, while 
in the double balance the same effect can be obtained by having one branch 
only variable (the 5 branch). ‘ 

It is worth while to mention here that there is a special case of obtain- 
ing immediate balance for the differential method by the adjustment in one 
branch, namely, when f= o, for then p would be independent of d, and 
therefore balance could be obtained by varying d without altering p. 

However, on account of the key equation f= w + B, it would follow » 
from f === o, that 8 must be zero also, which represents a physical impossi- 
bility inasmuch as the internal resistance of galvanic cells cannot be reduced 


Bp == (8 + d + f) (6 + #+7/+ Bd) BA + SP aio — . d । 
k an equation, which it is always possible to fulfil for any variations of A and Z if taken of =  — 
ने, opposite signs, although it may be difficnlt to achieve it practically by a simple motion, 5 * 

sushi zd thab ot Ganin "The absolute value of these variations —— depends ० 
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to zero, not even approximately. Besides the E. sr. F. requisite for duplex. 
working being necessarily comparatively large, / will always be a quantity 
which eannot be negleeted against the other resistances of the system, even 
if the single cells were of small resistance. 

But supposing it were practicable to construct a battery of exceedingly 
low internal resistance, then, as —— b + doit would be necessary to make 
b sz o and d = o another physical impossibility, as 0 must consist of con- 
volutions to produce magnetism, and d must be variable to produce balance. 

This solution f= b + d = w + B = o, or even each of these three 
branches of an only exceedingly small resistance, must therefore be rejected. 

(b.) Adjustment of balance by moving the coils or armatures. 

This, it will be clear, is (he solution for immediate balance, for such a 
mode of adjustment would involve no relation between the resistances of the 
three branches, leaving their determination free for other purposes, In order 
that the slightest movement of the two coils, or their armatures, may pro- 
duce the required balanee, it will be best to move both the coils or armatures 
simultaneously in the same direction. In fact to be able to produce balance, 
no matter how great the variation in the resistance of the line may become, 
it will be necessary to make the eoils movable for the changes of seasons, 
and the armatures for the daily changes. 

It is clear that the differential method, when balance is adjusted by the 
movement of the coils or armatures, can alone be compared in efficieney with 
the double balance, and the superiority of the latter is most striking. While 
immediate balance, and the fulfilment of the other two essential conditions, 
can be obtained with the double balance method within any given range by a 
variation of the resistance in one single branch (4 branch), this same result 
with the differential method can only be arrived at by either supposing four 
branches simultaneously variable, or by supposing the coils and armatures 
movable,—both pre-supposing complicated mechanical arrangements requir- 
ing delicate workmanship and being liable to get out of order. 


Rapid approximation of the two functions D and S towards zero 


Supposing the fulfilment of the key equation as one of the most essen- 
tial conditions, we know that 
p = S for each station invariably, 
Now for Station I we have 
, 
A" = (I + d)m'—(a +h + ०) ४ ® 


N=fU+di path + ०) + UM (४४ +h’ +e’) 
If we call ec that value of the measured circuit, which for any given 





s "values of the two branches V + d" and a’ + W produces balance in Station 
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A, i. e. for which A’ — o, then if c" variés Sot} we have A’ == n' Se’, while Nt = 
becomes N’ + SN’. T FAD 
Thus we have T 
x n’ Be" a ! 
S = KE AN + ON’ s i zu t 
S' þ क ae = be" 
I + ०७ + ४ , JP (+ d) 
a +. k 4 =F f 
; +a + — Toc + 52 
, , i + d") # = a a 
but as a +h + 4 vag? the complex resistance in Station I, and 
as further 8c' can be neglected against c, we have finally: 
SLIE pL Se 


Further n’, the force exerted by the coil V on a given magnetic pole 
when the unit current passes through the coil, can be expressed as follows : 
n = ap" 
where r’ is a coefficient depending only on the dimensions and shape of the | 
_eoil, on the manner of coiling the wire, and on the integral distance of the 
coil from the magnetic pole acted upon. 
Thus we have , 
7 a b Be! Ir" 
S — ELI s A rr g i 

Now supposing the factor JF’ constant, S becomes smaller the 

smaller @ is. 

In the second part it has been proved quite generally that d decreases 
permanently with increasing p' p^, no matter to what special cause the vari- 
ation of c" is due, whence again it follows that p should bea maximum, 

From the form of p however we see that for any given sum Í + SJ + d, 
p becomes largest if 





KR uw e 
which is “ the regularity condition” of the differential method. a £ 
© This expression supposes that tho thickness of the insulating covering of tho wire 5) ` 
can be Ce against the diameter of the wire, which is allowable, risa constant 
with respect to 4. ड | Aen t 
+ That W*can be kept constant while 67 decreases and — varios, and PH td? b , 


is constant, it will.be clear is possible, for if d" = o the variation of + d" may bo 4 
»: considered ir dugto variation of dt, equal and opposite in sign variation | 





£ varies, which is admissible since the position of the coils bas not boon pon yi 
Lm E = z pi P. - E — -— = — AA " 
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" "To have S' therefore for any variation as small as possible, we must“ 
make fsz b+ d. Substituting this value of f we get an expression for §" 
which shows that it has an absolute maximum for 6 but no minimum, from 
which we conclude that 4 should be made either very much smaller or very 
much larger than the value which corresponds to a maximum of S, but no fixed 
relation between 6 and d or a can be found. 

In order to prove that b -+ d = f is the solution, we must now show 


Vi that it also makes D as small as possible. 
S 
But as D = P 
: we have only to show that the regularity condition 5b + d = f, makes P 
3 either as large as possible, or, which would be still better, a maximum. 
Now 
` - P = A" ye A” 


where A” is the current which enters the line at point 2 (Fig. 2) when 
! Station TI is sending alone, while w is the factor which determines the loss 
through leakage of the line, and A' is the faetor to which the magnetic force, 
. exerted by the current A” pg’ in Station I, is proportional 
; p as well as A’ are functions of the resistances in Station Í only" but 
not of those in Station IT 
Now for constant values of u and A' (i. e. leaving everything in Station I, 
constant) Z” becomes larger the larger 4" is: 
d = — 
Substituting its value for JV", and dividing numerator and denominator 
by 0" + d", we get 


E" 
Á | pe" A” E — — FR GR. et come 
F Cf Ley Vea ui) 
| Supposing balance in Station II rigidly fulfilled, we have 
("+ d") m" — (८” + A" + c)n" =o 
60 =F) FN) 


Y Substituting this value of c" in the expression for 4” and reducing, 
— J we get > 
et e. A’ EEUU C Pea 
Es = Jor! AV + qn QI + d" P F7) Sa 
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y” 
Dividing by 4^, and putting á 0 we have 


ee Ft EE IREK 
So y (U e d" E" Nat 
This expression has a maximum“ for 
6" = + d" 
which contradicts the regularity condition f sz b + d so long as dis different 
from zero. 

Thus, in order to fulfil the regularity condition, and the maximum 

current, for the differential method simultaneously, we must put up 
d =o 

It has, however, been shewn that in order to have immediate balance, 
when adjusting balance by a variation in the resistances, we have to 
alter the resistances of the four branches b + d, a + A, f, and w + B simul- 
taneously according to a relation already given. ‘Thus it is proved that 
adjustment of balance by an alteration of the resistances must be rejected, 
since, as pointed out before, a variation of the resistances of the coil b is 
impracticable. 

We are obliged, therefore, to adjust balance by moving the coils or 
their armatures, and the further solution of the problem is only required, 

"when this mode of adjustment is adopted. 
Maximum magnetic moment. 

It has now been proved that d is to be made zero, in order to be ablo 
to fulfil the conditions of regularity and maximum current simultaneously ; 
and that therefore, to obtain immediate balance, readjustment of balanee is 
to be effected by a movement of the two coils « and 4 or their armatures, 
and nof, as has been generally proposed, by an alteration of the resistance 
in the branches (a 4 Á) and (5 + d). 

Hence Á appearing in the denominator of P only, and Á = o not being 

y more required for adjusting balance, the best value we can give to A 
i5 D— 


h=o : 
which will make P, obviously largest. 
s In order to keop the balance in Station II rigid when (A varios wo must suppose 


x^ simultaneously variable with 4”. This is perfectly justified, for o” can be altered by 
an appropriate movement of the coils to keep up the balance in Station II without al- 
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Substituting therefore in the expression for P 
h = d =o 





Jf =w 4 (55० 
we get 
P — — — a X ` for Station I 
2 (a æð) i 
and 


E us 
P" — 2 (a +e) +h fe A T. Station I I . 


These two expressions do not as yet contain the balance conditions. 


ENTM, —— 
The factors Teer go) V 
are identical, namely :— 
p — ees eS 
2(a +t w+) Q 
Where  Q—i([2( a IP) RURVU)A 


+ (a^ +l?) (a! + 7 + 8१) + (०४ EU) (०” EU +H) 
as can be easily calculated by sustituting for u and e their known values, 

In the second investigation it has been stated why P’ and P” cannot 
be made maxima separately, and that we could dó nothing else but make 
their sum a maximum. In this case we have to dothe same, Hence the 
question to be solved is reduced to the following : i 














P = P E P" =i. EN LM 
- is to be made a maximum with respect to the variables a, b, g andr, while 
| they are linked together by two condition equations, namely :—- 
| 3 r (a + ०) — ⸗ balance in Station I 
and "(ft b umo n — 

"This general problem can be solved in exactly the same way as it was 
in the second investigation. It is however not needed to do this again, 
since the general solution can be written down from inference, after having 
solved the special problem for which is perfect in insulation. 

3 that í = œ, or — least very large as compared with F ad 
E hes IL, then obviously P’ a id. JP" become identical without condition, 
t 5 Á nn namely :— T | Jt + ' 
BENE x E — 2qw/arw/ boo 
E ds ES c Sa L*3actó 
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- JA r 
i è S * 4 
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If we substitute the value of r from the balance equation in the expres- 
sion for P, we get 


- "Ie 
— FRÆ | 


. which has an absolute maximum with respect to a only, namely 





L b 
d = a + Tx 
Substituting this value of a in the last expression for P we get : 
| TN Eae TU HR 
4 FSN 
Whence it follows that P becomes largest for b — o, otherwise 5 re- 
mains indeterminate; gon the other hand should be made as "large as 
possible, 





If we now put v — z and develope its value from the balance equa- 


r : क JE 
SPR cos व इक पड 
The solution of the Ist problem of the differential method, when the 


line is perfect in insulation, is therefore 
a h = d = 0 


tion, we get 


«^ 
55 0 बल्‍न्‍ू १० Fb A ő 
FR L A $ 
— — de 
Még — NE 
| * 2 2L4- ४ — 


— "The absolute value of b is left indeterminate,* and we only know that 
the smaller it can be made the better. El 

But. to fulfil this best condition J= b = w 4+ 255 ० represents a "2. 
physical impossibility, since neither 8, the internal resistance of constant | 
galvanie ‘cells, can be made zero, not even approximately, nor b, which must — ~a 
have convolutions in order to act magnetically. — 

The larger 8 =w + B becomes, for practical reasons, the more = 
the differential method, even under the best quantitative arrangements as * 


given above, will become inefficient as compared with the double balance. - | g 





. © Practically, however, it may be — mes — for 


for duplex working. We must only remember that 8 should be 
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Now by inference we get for a line with leakage, í. e, í az 4 

s D b' 

UNE uno" 

Y Pul b" 

a" = — — 

2 * 4 


3 — Approximately, 
v' E T T3 4 | 

INIL 4b 
v" — = Eis 

2 2L Fb 


The above values for a and v are somewhat too large, but in practical 
application they are quite correct enough. 

The physical reason that this solution for the differential method gives 
an indeterminate result, is simply due to the fact that the force which pro- 
duces the signals in the differential method is due to the combined magnetic 
actions of £ico separate coils through which unequal currents pass, instead of 
to one coil, as in the bridge method. On account of b =f, it follows that 
the current which passes through the 4 coil is only half of that passing 
through the a coil. "Thus, in order to make the most of the arrived currents, 
b and f should be both equal to zero, or, in other words, placing all the 
convolutions in a and none in 5 must clearly give the greatest magnetic 
force. Obviously, however, such a solution could not fulfil the balance con- 
dition in the sending station. 

The value of b should be chosen as small as practicable and its minimum 
value is 9, the internal resistance of the signalling battery. How much 
larger 4 should be taken, depends on the absolute variation of 3, í. e., on the 
constancy of the resistance of the signalling battery. If the battery is very 
constant with respect to internal resistance, then ő need be only very little 


larger than 8, which determines the adjustable resistance ie. 


— 


8 A ls i = 
/ 
CA 
as + 
~~" 


For instance minotto cells can be easily prepared with an internal re- 
sistance of IO n. a. v. per single cell. Their minimum resistance, obtained 
by working, is never less than 5 B. a. U-, and if the zincs are changed from 
time to time, their maximum resistance will scarcely ever be higher then 
I0OB.A.U. í 

"Hence to make b about 50°/, larger than 8 will suffice, by which, if 
B is known, the greatest value of w is fixed. 

— The absolute value of 8 can be determined from the number of cells 
which have to be connected up successively, in order to work a given instru- 
ment through a given line, when the circuit Fig. 2 is adopted. This abso- 
lute value of A will therefore not only depend on the electrical state of the 


pine and the nature of the cells, but also on the absolute sensitiveness of the 


A, > 
" b 
w 
D = p 
- 
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differential instrument employed. 
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To make 8 therefore as small as possible, a sensitive construction of the 
differential instrument becomes requisite; further cells of high E. at. P. and 
low constant resistance are best adapted for forming the signalling battery, 
In order to get the widest limits in the variation of w it is clear that that 8 
should be selected which is calculated from the maximum number of cells 
required to produce the signals with sufficient force. The greatest number 
of cells is obviously required when the line is at its lowest insulation, in 

, India during the monsoon. 


The value v == as is What has been termed the mechanical arrangement 


of the differential instrument,* 

If b — w + B has been determined by fixing 8, then v has its smallest 
value for Z largest, which is the case when the line is perfect in insulation ; 
when the coil a must be elosest to the magnetic pole acted upon, and the 
coil b furthest away from it. F 

The highest value of v we obtain by substituting the lowest L, í. e. 
when the line is at its lowest insulation; when the coil 5 must be nearest to 
the magnetic point acted upon, and the coil a furthest away from it. 

Hence the two limits of v being fixed by the known limits between 
which Z varies, the extent of movement of the two coils is also fixed, and 
consequently, if g is chosen arbitrarily, the construction of the differential 
instrument is determined. But even 4 is not quite arbitrary, since we know 
the form, dimensions and resistance of the coils, which, for instance, in Sie- 
mens' polarized relays on any given line, have to produce the magnetism in 
single circuit to get the signals with engineering safety. कि 

The solution of the lst problem of the differential method is therefore: oF 

l. Balance in each station must be obtained by a 
movement of the two acting coils or their armatures, 
either singly or better simultaneously in the same di- 
rection, and not by an alteration of the resistances in the 








branches. E. 
2. If this mode of adjusting balance be adopted, then the solution is: 
| d —h-—o 
f—b—w-tB 
| OS 
— — 
— — a 
It will now be clear that the given solution fulfils the following essen- 2 
| tial conditions : —— 
F — eJ, A. 8. B., Vol. XLI, Pt. HI, p. las. E 
8 J | Phil. Mag., Vol. XLIV, P- 66, y "bii 
KT UE — d P E 
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€ (i). Any variation of the resistance in the total system has the least 
possible disturbing effect on the receiving instrument, 
(ii). Any disturbance of balance can be eliminated by an appropriate 
movement of the two acting coils or their armatures, without 
disturbing balance in the distant atation. 
(iii). Conditional maximum magnetic moment of the receiving instru- 
~ ment. - 
(iv). Conditional maximum current. 





> ADDENDUM I. 
um Here I wish to give some additional explanations and corrections with 
, reference to the Ist and 2nd parts of this investigation. 
In J. A.S. B., Vol. XLIII, I874, Pt. II, p. 20, I have substituted 
d= [ + p" 
wee without stating that this expression for c’ is only approximately true, 
a The correct expression for e! is clearly 
; ; i ("+p") 
PE: P p 
which approximates closely towards Z + p" if I" + p” is sufficiently small as 
3 v compared with á. "This for any line in good electrical condition, will always 
et. be the case. 
i * At page 9, in the foot note, for ** as nearly as possible equal” read “ as 
| nearly as possible proportional. 


t At page 20, T = L (a? — 97) +2a Vi (d — 9) mu 0 








" dG 
4. should be “os — 9) + 2 a (ad — gy )—0 
At pages I9 and 224 after having shewn that 
3 a+f=g+d 
I conclude at once that on account of equation VI (a d — g f = ०) 
p ms ta J he s v WEEE 
while mathematically it follows only that = 
; | 
and d = f 
c These two equalities do certainly not contradict equation VIII but they 
Y के do not necessitate it. 
Me - The additional reason why equation VIII should be chosen follows 
—  — from the balance condition 
E c ad —6boc-—o 
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line, an the -aN 
| nd in November when the rains set in at Madras and the weather on —— 
the Bombay side is clearing 
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Therefore 6 becomes largest for any given e and any given (a 4 d), if * 


we put a z d. 


Bat 4 largest is required for two separate reasons : 

l. If the immediate balance is disturbed by an alteration of the resis- 
tance of one or more of the four branches, which may happen, especially by 
J, 8. ¢., B (battery resistance) varying, then p becomes at once a function of 
b,i e. an increasing one with b. Thus in order to keep p as large as pos- 
sible, and at the same time as constant as possible, b should be selected 
largest. 

2. Further by making 4 as large as the circumstances will admit, we 
clearly have the largest sent and largest received currents, which will be G 
clear without calculation, In fact later on, page 232, it has been shewn that 
a — d is the condition for the maximum signalling current. 


f 





ADDENDUM II. 


Since the 3rd February, 575, the main line from Bombay to Madras 
had been successfully worked duplicé by means of the “double balance 
method.” 
This line is worked direct, í. e., without any translating instruments, 5 
and is 797 miles in length; it consists almost throughout of No. 5j wire 
B. W. G. (diameter 54 m. m.) and is supported chiefly on the Prussian 
insulator. | | c2 
The section of this line from Bombay to Callian is exposed to the de- e" 
structive influence of a tropical sea climate ; between Callian and Poona the 
line passes over the Western Gháts, the dense fogs during the cold weather 
and the heavy rains during the South-west monsoon on these hills seriously 
affect its insulation; from Poona to Sholapore and Bellary, the line runs in- 
Jand and experiences a climate on the whole favourable for the maintenance 
of constant and high insulation ; between Bellary and Madras, however, the i 
line again comes under the influence of a most unfavourable climate, especial- 
ly just before and during the continuation of the North-east monsoon, when å Fr 
the atmosphere at a bigh — is — ph moisture and salt, , — 
envi ndueting deposits on the surface of the insutators. ACER í 
— — — the South-west monsoon the resultant fault is - je 
near Bombay, during the hot weather it shifts towards the middle o f 
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E By February next, duplex working will therefore have been submitted 


to a most severe test, applied as it will have been for a whole year to a long 
line the electrical condition of which is highly variable with respect to 
season and locality, and its practicability will doubtless again be clearly 
proved, as has already been the case on the Caleutta-Bombay line, IG00 miles, 
where under no more favourable climatie conditions, duplex has, for the past 
twelve months not only fulfilled but surpassed the expectations formed of it. 
No difficulties have been experienced, and it is believed never will be. 

Strange as it may appear from a theoretical point of view, it will 
nevertheless be found in practice, that a line worked duplicé carries more 
8 than double the traffic of the same line worked singly ; for it represents two 
e lines carried on different posts far distant from one another, instead of 2 
parallel lines on the same posts, and consequently the highly injurious effects 
of voltaic induction are eliminated. 

Further the receiving signallers, not being provided with keys, are 
unable to interfere with messages during their transmission. 
| Correotions and repetitions do not necessitate a stoppage of work, for 
they are obtained in the following manner; the receiving signaller marks 
with a cross, or underlines the words to be repeated, and places the message 
by the side of the sending signaller, who calls for the repetitions directly he 
c has finished the message he is transmitting, and during this call the distant 

station may either send fresh messages or may also call for repetitions ; 
u consequently single working need never be resorted to, and the simultancous 
exchange of messages and corrections becomes continuous. 

The Indian system of receiving (the sounder system which has now 
been universally recognised as the only right one hand for signalling) thus 
* necessitates constant attention on the part of the receiving signallers, for any 
i inattention on their part at once becomes known to the controlling officer. 
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X.—. Photography in connection with the Observation of the Transit of Venus 
at Roorkee, December 9th (Civil), \874.—By Captain J, WATERHOUSE, 
Assistant Surveyor General of India. 


(Received July 30th ;—Read August 4th, 875,) 


In December last I communicated to the Society a brief account 
of the proposed arrangements for observing the Transit of Venus at Roor- 
kee, drawn up by Capt. W. M. Campbell, R. E., and although the popular 
interest in the subject has now somewhat worn off, a description of the opera- 
tions connected with the application of photography to the observation in 
India of this very important astronomical event may not be without 
interest to the members of the Society, and as a record of experience gained, 
be useful on a future occasion. 

Object of Photographic Olservations.—Without entering into the 
consideration of the astronomical problems involved, it may be briefly 
stated that the object in view in making photographic observa- 
tions of the Transit of Venus was to obtain a series of images show- 
ing, with the utmost attainable accuracy, the exact relative positions 
of the planet and the sun at carefully noted times during the pro- 
gress of the Transit at the different stations of observation; so that 
by combining these photographs, the path of the planet across the solar 
disc might be accurately determined and the solar parallax be estimated by 
comparing the paths thus deduced for different stations. It was further 
proposed to endeavour to secure a graphic time-record of the exact 
moments at which the internal contacts of the planet and the limb of 
the sun took place, by means of an arrangement enabling a large 
number of photographic pictures to be taken on a single plate at 
intervals of a second or so just about the time of contact. It was antici- 
pated that results of the highest possible value and reliability would be 
obtained if photographs sufficiently exact to allow of minute micrometrical 
measurement could be secured, as such photographs would form a permanent 
and indisputable record, entirely free from the errors and imperfections in- 
separable from person al observation, and have the further advantage that they 
might be examined at leisure and, if necessary, carefully compared by seve- 


ral independent examiners. How far these anticipations have been fulfilled æ 


still remains to be seen; but as several hundred photographs have been ob- | 
tained in various parts of the world by different photographic processes and 
with dissimilar instruments, sufficient data will probably have been gained 





to test the value of photography for observations of so delicate a nature 


and, if this is satisfactorily proved, to show by what methods it may most ja t 
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- The superintendence of the official arrangements for the observation 
of the Transit in Northern India was entrusted to Colonel Tennant, 
R. E. who has done so much to further the progress of astronomy and 
solar physics in this country, and was one of the first to recognise the 
value of photography as a means of recording the Transit. He selected 
Roorkee in the N. W. Provinces as his station of observation, partly on 
account of the great advantages to be gained by the proximity of the Canal 
Workshops for setting up the observatory and the repair and adjustment of 


instruments, 
Photoheliograph.—It was arranged that photographic observations should 
EN form part of Colonel Tennant's programme and that with this object he should 
è be furnished with a photoheliograph by Dallmeyer, of the same construction 


as those supplicd to the English and Russian expeditions. These instruments 
were on the same principle as the photoheliograph designed by Dr. Warren 
De la Rue for the Kew Observatory, and consisted of a telescope com- 
bined with a photographic camera, equatorially mounted, and driven by 
clockwork. According to a description given by the maker, the object 
glass was 4 in. diameter and 60 in. focal length, corrected to come 
bine the chemical and visual foci. "The image of the sun formed at the prin- 
cipal focus was about 4 in. in diameter and was thrown on to an enlarging 
combination by which an enlarged image about 4 in. diameter was projected 
on to the sensitive photographie plate arranged as in an ordinary camera. A 
little in front of the enlarging lens was a slide pierced with two circular 
openings, one fitted with spider-web crosslines and the other with a glass 
plate ruled with a fine reticule of squares, and capable of adjustment so as 
to be brought into the focus of the object-glass in order that the cross-wires 
and reticule might be enlarged and brought to fine focus at the same time 
as the image of the sun, The pictures could thus be taken with the cross- 
wires, which served as a reference mark for measurements in connection with 
the declination and right ascension circles, or with the reticule, by means 
of which any optical distortion caused by the secondary enlargement of 

x the image could be measured. 

l The quick exposure of the plates was effected by means of a shutter 
sliding between the cross-wires and the enlarging lens, in which position the 
objeet could be effected with a minimum of motion. This shutter was held 

\ - at its lower end by a spring and was arranged so that when raised to its 
| full extent, by means of a string attached to its upper end, the passage of the 
solar rays to the sensitive plate was cut off. This string passed over a 
pulley on the body of the instrument and had at the end a hook on which 
a loop of strong cotton thread was attached and, being stretched so as to 
‘pass over a conical block fixed on the camera, retained the shutter in its 
3७७७ position. When the thread was cut, the force of the spring imme- 
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diately drew down the shutter and allowed a momentary exposure of the 
sensitive plate to the solar rays during the passage of a slit in the shutter, 
the width of which could be increased or diminished at will from nil to '5 
of an inch by means of another slide worked by a screw connected with a 
graduated scale. The rapidity of motion of the shutter could also be regu- 
lated by increasing or diminishing the tension of the spring by means of 
a screw. 

When the shutter was down the solar rays were quite cut off; but by 
a simple arrangement a circular aperture above the exposing slot could be 
brought into a position concentric with the axis of the telescope, thus per- 
mitting the whole bundle of rays to pass uninterruptedly through the 
camera and enabling the image to be examined for focussing, &c. 

The camera of the photoheliograph was constructed to take plates six 
inches square. The position of the image on the plates was regulated by 
means of a finder fixed on the outside of the telescope tube and consisting 
of a lens throwing an image of the sun upon a screen made of tale covered 
with paper, and adjusted so that when the enlarged image was in its pro- 
per position on the ground glass of the camera the finder image just filled 
a square ruled on the talc sereen.* | 

Janssen Slide.—A repeating arrangement for taking several pictures on 
one plate, designed by Dr. Warren De la Rue on the principle proposed by the 
eminent French astronomer M. Janssen, and known as the Janssen slide, also 
formed part of the equipment. This arrangement having been fully described 
and figured by Dr. De la Rue fit will suffice to say that it consists ofa circular 
wooden case about 42 in. in diameter and 2 in. deep, with a removable shutter 
in front and constructed so as to be fitted on to the camera in the position 
occupied by an ordinary dark slide, Revolving on a central axis within this 
case is a metal dise or plate-holder, with 60 radial slots and as many circular 
spaces racked in its edge, carrying the sensitive plate held between rings 
strongly electroplated with silver. Outside the case, in front, a second smaller 
disc revolves just outside the shutter and is provided with a radial opening 
capable of being opened or closed at pleasure, so as to regulate the exposure ^ 
by admitting more or less light to the plate through a radial slit eut in the 
shutter of the slide, about L in. long and exactly corresponding in position 
and width to the sixtieth part of the eircumference of the plate, The axis of í l 
this exposing dise passes through the case and carries a pin which fits into = Y : 
the slots in the edge of the revolving plate-holder and is turned, from outside et 
the case, by means of a winch arranged with gearing, so that it may be | 
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worked either by hand or automatically by means of clockwork. This axis 
also carries an ivory ring on the periphery of which is fixed a piece of 
platinum wire which, as the axis revolves, comes into contact with a strip of 
platinum fixed on a spring attached to a connector, so that it may be placed 
in electrical communication with a chronograph and electric clock and thus ° 
enable the precise moment to be recorded, when the uncovering of the aperture 
in the shutter of the slide by the exposing disc exposes a portion of the plate” 
to the sun. As there are sixty slots and the aperture corresponds to the 
sixtieth part of the circumference of the plate, it is evident that for each 
entire revolution of the plate-holder sixty distinct images will be impres- 
ged on as many separate portions of the plate within an annular space about 
lin. wide round its circumference. 

'The apparatus is constructed so that the plane of the sensitive collodion 
film shall exactly coincide with that of the focussing screen of the camera, 
and in order to adjust the instrument so as to obtain an image of any de- 
sired portion of the solar limb or disc, it is arranged that when the sensitive 
plate is in the proper position for reeeiving the first image of the sixty, 
the observer can look from behind, through a series of three red glasses, one 
of which is in front of the plate, on the exposing dise, and the other two be- 
hind it, one on the revolving plate-holder and the other on the wooden 
ease. The three glasses are coincident only in one position, í. e., when the 
stop, formed by racking the last of the radial slots for only a short dis- 
tance, is on the right of the axis ; and as the stop is on the left of the axis 
after a complete revolution, the revolving plate-holder must always be" 
reversed through an entire revolution after each operation in order to bring it 
into the proper position for focussing. While focussing, the sensitive plate 
itself acts as a focussing screen. 

By means of clockwork the rate of revolution of the plate-holder could 
be so adjusted that the exposures might be made at intervals varying from 
about half a second to two seconds, but as it was desirable not to expose the 
separate pictures too rapidly, the rate was set so that the entire revolution 
might be accomplished in about a minute and a half. 

Preliminary trials with Dry-Plates.—I received intimation about the 
middle of August I874 that, with the concurrence of the Surveyor General, my 
services were likely to be placed at Colonel Tennant's disposal for the superin- 
tendence of the photographic observations. As there appeared to bea general 
opinion in Europe that a dry process would be most suitable for con- 
tinuous observations lasting over a period of some hours and would 
have other special advantages for the purpose, the first thing to be done 
was to select the process to be used and to gain some experience in working 
it; and although the weather at that time of the year was most unfavorable 
to photography and very trying to work in, all the time that could be 
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spared from my regular office duties was deyoted to preliminary trials of 
dry plates in Calcutta till October, when I joined Colonel Tennant at 
Roorkee, 

It was understood that the English observers were to use the beer-al- 
bumen dry process recommended by Captain Abney, R. E., and therefore 
my first trials were with it; but although the instructions given by Captain 
Abney were carefully carried out, it was found impossible to obtain the 
exalted sensitiveness claimed for the plates and, though the pictures obtain- 
ed had many good qualities, the exposures were so long that I could not 
but consider the process unsuitable and look for some other by which 
more sensitive plates could be secured. The beer-albumen process was, 
however, tried on several different occasions, both in Calcutta and at Roor- 
kee, with different collodions and various samples of beer, but always with 
the same result. 

The cause of the great want of sensitiveness shewn by these plates 
could not be discovered. Captain Abney says that those who have not 
succeeded with his process have not used a sufficiently porous collodion ; but 
on this occasion several collodions were used, some containing a large pro- 
portion of water, but without any noticeable advantage ; though other dry 
plates taken with the same collodions gave much greater sensitiveness.* 

It is possible that the beer used was not quite suitable from containing 
too large a quantity of chlorides or other substances detrimental to sensi- 
tiveness, and that this was probably the case is shown by the fact that a 
much greater sensitiveness and generally better results were obtained with 
the mode of working the beer-albumen process recommended by Mr. 
Davies of Edinburgh, in which a small quantity of nitrate of silver is 
added to the beer with the effect of throwing down all the chlorides and 
much of a glutinous substance ; but even this modification did not give 
quite satisfactory results and the idea of using the beer-albumen process 
for the Transit plates was given up. Although the process has no doubt 
yielded excellent results in the skilled hande of Captain Abney and others, 
the uncertain composition of the different liquids known as beer render it 
undesirable that this substanee should be used in the preparation of dry 
plates which are to serve asa standard for scientific purposes and from which 


comparable results are expected. For such purposes more certainty and 


s I have quite recently tried the pupa 2 cess again with samples of collo- 
4—but found the plates just —* na in- 





sensitive as they were before. en By flowing the films, after washing away the free 
silver, with a l0-grain solution of pyrogallic acid in boor, then agnin well washing, 
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uniformity will be attained by the use of materials which are likely to be 
„of nearly the same chemical composition in all parts of the world. 

As the beer-albumen process was not found to answer, attention was 
turned to other dry processes and several different methods were tried with 
varying results, 

At an early stage of the experiments it was found from trials with a 
rough photoheliograph, constructed in Calcutta for the purpose, that a pro- 
cess which might give very good results for taking views &c. would not 
answer for the sun and vice versed ; and the same was afterwards found to be 
the case when working with the English photoheliograph. 

Among the most promising dry processes tried in these preliminary 
experiments were the gum-gallio, in which the so-called preservative is 
composed of a solution of gum arabic and gallie acid, and a process in 
which the preservative was laudanum, either alone, as a dilute solution 
in water containing from l6 to per cent. of laudanum, or mixed with 
gum arabic or gum tragacanth, in order to keep the pictures free from the 
stains liable to occur when using the laudanum alone. Excellent resulta 
for views were also obtained with a filtered mixture of laudanum and very 
thin arrowroot water. I was induced to use the laudanum from a state- 
ment of Prof. Vogel of Berlin, that plates prepared with morphia were 
more sensitive to the comparatively nonactinic rays from the outer part of 
the solar disc; and though I did not remark any special superiority in 
this respect, the laudanum plates were found more sensitive than most of 
the others tried. Plates prepared with a saturated solution of morphia in 
water also gave good results, 

The addition of nitrate of uranium to the nitrate of silver bath used 
for sensitising the plates, as recommended by Captain Abney, was found 
advantageous for most of the dry plates, giving increased sensitiveness and 
other good qualities, As some doubt has lately been thrown on the advan- 
tage of the uranium bath, it may be as well to state that in the ordinary 
wet process with bromo-iodised tollodion I have found that no advantage is 

= gained by the addition of the uranium salt to the nitrate bath, but, on the 
contrary, there is a great loss of sensitiveness. With dry plates, however, 
it is different, the gain in sensitiveness is well-marked and the shadows 
appear cleaner than on plates sensitised in the ordinary bath without the 
- uranium, 

Shrinkage of the Callodign films.— When it was first proposed to 
employ photography in observing the Transit, it was objected that the 
collodion processes would be unsuitable on aecount of the shrinkage or 
contraction the collodion films undergo in drying. De la Rue in IS6L 
made some very careful experiments, the result of which was to shew that 
with proper precautions the shrinkage was entirely in the thickness of 
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the collodion film: more recently, however, Paschen had found this 

contraction to amount to not less than 44.5 of the length of the plate, 
with albumenised plates, and to zv.» of unalbumenised plates; in one 

instance it being so much as 4,434 of the length and gtg of the breadth of 

the albumenised plate. Rutherfurd, on the other hand, found that if 
the plates received a preliminary coating of albumen, the shrinkage of the 

wet film in drying did not exceed 44,5," and was, on an average, about five 

times less. Prof. H. Vogel, of Berlin, also made some experiments on the 

conditions affecting the stability of the collodion film, which proved the 

value of a substratum as a preventive of contraction of the film and shewed 

that dry plates were leas liable to contraction than wet. Captain Abney 

and Colonel Stuart Wortley, when experimenting on a dry process to be used 

for the transit by the English expeditions, also gave this subject their care- 

ful consideration and came to the conclusion that with proper precautions the 

amount of shrinkage would be so small as to be negligible. Notwithstanding 

this concurrence of testimony as to the possibility of disregarding the contrac- 

tion of the film, I thought it desirable to satisfy myself as to the suitability 

in this respect of the various dry processes I was trying, and the plates were 

therefore tested by a method which I afterwards found was somewhat similar 
to that followed by Dr. De la Rue, and appeared to have the advantage of 
entirely avoiding any chance of error from parallax caused by want of absolute 
contact between the test lines and the collodion film. Several glass plates 
five inches square were prepared by drawing on them, with a very fine diamond 
point, diagonal lines through the corners of the plates. With the intersec- 
tion of the diagonala as a centre, a circle was described á in. in diameter, so 
that it might correspond in size with the solar disc on the plates to be taken 
during the Transit. These test plates were then coated with the usual 

albumen substratum and prepared exactly in the same way as the dry 

plates under trial, They were exposed to light from the back, so that an 

impression of the engraved lines was obtained through the film, The 
plates were then developed in the same way as the other Fishes: and when 

dry, examined under a very powerful micrometer capable of dividing to the 
rods of an inch. To facilitate the examination, a piece of the film was 
cut away across the lines in different parts of the plate, and the course of 
the uncovered part of the line compared with the covered part, In no case 
was any perceptible difference found, e when the substratum M had been 
purposely omitted, or processes used which gave rise to blis of the 
film. The only chance of error I could see in this plan was the sticking 
of the film to the rough surface of the engraved lines ; but in the cases 
where the film blistered it was found that the blistering was more marked 
on the lines than elsewhere, and so it would appear that the lines did not 
exert any particular influence on the free motion of the film. I had not 
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time to go into the subject very thoroughly nor the means of trying other 
tests. 
Arrangements of the Observatory arrived at Roorkee on the 


l3th October and thus had about eight weeks for preparation. Colonel . 


Tennant had built an observatory with domes for all the observing in- 
struments and had allotted to me a very convenient dark room about 
ten feet square, attached to the dome in which the photoheliograph had 
been erected and separated from it by a narrow passage about 7 feet 
long and 3 feet wide. I had doors placed at each end of this passage, so 
that communication could pass between the dome and the dark room 
without letting light into the latter; aud in order to avoid the necessity 
of constantly opening the doors for the passage of the dark slides to and 
fro, a sort of box opening at both ends and large enough to hold a dark 
slide was let into the panelling of each of the doors, and the dark 
slides were thus easily passed backwards and forwards without any risk 
of letting in light or raising of dust. Double doors were also constructed at 
the entrance to provide for communication from outside without interraption 
of the work going on within. ‘Tables and shelves were arranged in the 
dark room so as to keep all the operations and the necessary chemicals and 
appliances for each quite distinct; thus there was a table for the nitrate 
baths and near it, shelves for the collodions and plate boxes. Another 
table with sink, was set apart for developing and close by, were shelves for 
the developers and chemicals &e, used for developing. A third table was 
used for changing dry plates and above it were shelves for the dry 
plate boxes. Some such system was absolutely necessary in such import- 
ant operations, and the principle of a place for every thing and every thing 
in its place was rigidly adhered to. 

As it was undesirable to use the dark room in the observatory for the 
preparation of plates and chemicals or as a store room, nothing was kept in it 
except the chemicals and apparatus actually required there. A dark room for 
the preparation of dry plates, testing baths, &e., was fitted up in a house 
immediately opposite the observatory, and here also all mixing of chemicals, 
cleaning plates, and other preparatory work was carried on and spare stores 

t. A 
- The photoheliograph had been erected by Colonel Tennant before my 
arrival on an isolated brick pillar in the centre of a circular room I2 feet in 
diameter, fitted with a revolving observatory dome. 

It was arranged that the times at which the several photographs were 
exposed should be recorded by electricity on a chronograph placed in an ad- 
joining room in electric communication with the standard clock, which also 
gave the time to a clock-dial placed in the dome, 
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This was effected by the use of a tappet or make-cireuit key, to which - 
Colonel Tennant had very ingeniously fitted a pair of scissors so that the 
act of cutting the thread to let loose the exposing shutter of the photohe- 

-lograph, completed the circuit and the exact time of exposure was thus 
instantancously recorded on the chronograph. The Janssen slide was also 
fitted with arrangements for being placed in electric communication with 
the chronograph, so that every turn of the winch was recorded at the 
moment of exposing cach picture round the cireumference of the plate. 

The staff of assistants at my disposal included three European assis- 
tant-photographers, Sergeant J. Harrold, R. E., of the Photographie 
Branch Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, Lance-Corporal George and * 
Private Fox, of H. M.'s 55th Regiment, who had been thoroughly trained 
by Colonel Tennant in the ordinary manipulations of the wet collodion 
process, with three native servants for handing the plates to and fro and 
performing other menial duties. 

Preparatory Work and Drills —One of the first things to be done 
before beginning the drills was to examine the whole stock of glass and 
carefully select about 200 of the best and most free from flaws, which were 
carefully set aside to be used for the Transit. 

The dry plate trials were resumed with the advantage of having a - 
suitable instrument to work with. ‘The beer-albumen and other processes 
that had been found more promising in Calcutta were tried again, but 
were found not quite satisfactory with the sun; the tea and coffee | 
processes, which I had not tried in Calcutta, were better and I finally = A 
adopted a modification of the coffee process recommended by M. Con- ve 
stant of Lausaune, substituting albumen for gum to avoid the tendency 
to blistering so common when using gum, and also with the view V'A 
of lessening photographic irradiation, against which the coffee proved a : 
further protection. ‘These plates were easily prepared and were found fairly | 
sensitive, easily intensified, perfectly clear and free from blurring in the 
shadows. e 

The glass plates, baving received a. thin coating of albumen as a subs- — 
stratum, were coated with collodion and sensitised by a somewhat prolonged | 
immersion in a 40-grain silver bath, then washed in four changes of dis- * 

* tilled water and finally immersed in a resensitising solution, or so-called 
a Dried albumen .. ३.०७ ७७ +#+ eee ७ $ # # $ # # ७ # ७ # + ns 2 grammes = By h 
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Coffee infusion made by boiling 30 grammes of 
r —.  — a — - .eoffee in 860 C. C. of water ....... ahhh nnm . 800 cub. | 
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As soon a8 arrangements were sufficiently advanced, preliminary drills 
were commenced with the object of finding out the best mode of working, 
in the event of dry plates being used, and after a fow trials, it was arranged 
that instead of developing every twelfth dry plate, as proposed by the 
English observers, every fifth plate should be prepared by the wet process 
and developed at once to ascertain if all the adjustments were correct, the 
necessary alterations in the exposure of the plates being arranged by trials 
beforehand, 

From some cause all the dry plates prepared at Roorkee were covered 
with spots, some transparent, others opaque and comet-like, and as it was 
impossible to trace the cause of these spots or to avoid them, even with the 
most careful precautions, trials were made, about the I7th November, to ascer- 
tain if the ordinary wet process could be used instead and, after working a few 
days, it was found that there was no difficulty in keeping a regular supply of 
plates every two minutes by the use of four sensitising baths. The superior con- 
venience of working by the wet-plate system and the great saving of time and 
trouble that would be gained became so manifest that it was definitely de- 
cided to adopt it and thenceforth the wet plate drills were carried on daily 
between the hours of 7 and I2, during which the Transit would take place ; 
as a rule in the early morning and forenoon, alternately, sometimes 
twice during the same day. Particular attention was given to practising 
the mounting of the Janssen slide by signal and again unmounting it and 
resuming the ordinary plates in the interval. 

Although the use of dry plates was said to possess the great advantage of 
enabling irradiation to be much diminished by the use of albumen in the re- 
sensitizer and also in reducing the shrinkage of the film to a mininum ; as well 
as grent convenience in preparing and developing the plates at leisure freefrom 
excitement or hurry, and in facilitating the working of a larze number of plates 
with a small staff of assistants, the substitution of the wet process had many 
advantages in avoidingthe very tedious operations of preparingand developing 
so large a number of plates, which alone would have taken up about two days 
before and after the Transit, and more particularly in enabling the state of the 


work to be seen throughout the Transit and any necessary alterations to be 


carried out immediately. The manipulations of the wet process were per- 
fectly familiar to all my assistants and by a di vision of labour they were 
able to carry on the work with ease and without the slightest confusion. 

By giving the films a substratum I hoped to avoid any qm of 
the collodion in drying and by placing pieces of wet red blotting paper behind 
the plates to lessen the tendency to irradiation. 

My of operations having been drawn up and approved by 
Colonel Tennant, the first rehearsal took place on the 28th November with 
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After further pitactice, a second full rehearsal took place on the 2nd Decem- 
ber, and a final one on the Gth, which was very successful; I20 six-inch 
plates with 6 Janssens being exposed in the course of the time the Transit 
was calculated to last. 

The preparations for the Transit itself, such as numbering and cleaning 
glasses, preparing and testing baths, and examining the minor adjustments 
of the instruments were commenced about a week beforehand. 

Unfortunately the weather for a few days before the Transit was very 
cloudy and most unfavorable for trials of chemicals and testing the focal 
adjustments of the instrument, which caused some trouble and uncertainty. 

Although it was determined to adopt the wet process entirely 
for the Transit plates it was considered desirable to have a small 
supply of dry plates prepared in reserve in case of accidents and to 
be used, if necessary, at times when the supply of wet plates could 
not readily be kept up. About a dozen of the six-inch and four of the 
Janssen plates were therefore prepared by the coffee-albumen process, already 
described, using a highly bromized collodion recommended by Captain Abney 
for sun pictures, which gave an intense picture with considerable sensitive- 
ness; but owing to the short time between receiving the materials from 
England and their being used this collodion had searcely time to ripen 
properly, and so could not have a fair trial, Captain Abney's formula was— 

Thomas’ bromized collodion........0cceeeeeee82 20 OZ 

s n iodized m eescssscscssvovoecseees 20: 9 
Alcohol s. g., 808 .- ८ « ०««« »«» eo » ० » ००० » ० ०० DiOB, 
Pyroxyline .७«७०+४००७००००००००००००००००००००००००० GUO grg. 
Water sn oes s6e *%# A29. bt. 

The plates were developed with the strong alkaline developer recom- 
mended by Captain Abney. 

One of these Janssen plates and four of the six-inch plates were used 
during the ‘Transit and, with the exception of the spots, were excellent pic- 
tures, fairly sharp and dense, free from blurring, and, in some respects, better 
than many of the wet plates. * 

Several days before the Transit I20 six-inch glasses were selected from 
those set aside as the best and were numbered with adiamond in one corner 
consecutively from 29. to l20. A reserve of about 30 plates was also selected 
and marked with a cross in one corner. The whole of these plates as 
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ing two dozen each, with the marked corners running along the upper 
left hand side of the boxes. Each box was then legibly marked with a 
distinguishing letter and the numbers of the plates contained in it thus 
Toi A sixth box containing marked plates was kept in reserve to be used 
if required, and it was arranged that any plates so used were to be numbered 
at the time of use with their proper number in order of sequence. 

It was also carefully enjoined on the assistants that the utmost care 
was to be taken to preserve the proper order of sequence of the plates 
throughout the operations, but that if, by accident, a plate should be left 
out or any alteration in sequence occur, the officer in charge should be at 
once informed of it and duly record it. Should any of the plates originally 
numbered be broken during any of the operations or put aside from any 
other cause, their places were to be filled up from the marked plates and 
they were to be numbered in their proper order of sequence. 

Arrangements were made for providing four nitrate of silver baths of 
suitable size for sensitising the six-inch plates and a larger one for the Janssen 
plafes ; besides these, two small baths and one large one were kept ready in 
reserve in case of one of the other baths getting out of order or becoming 
temporarily unfit for use. The baths used were new and about 45 grains 
to the ounce (LO‘2 per cent.). 

The collodion used was prepared according to a formula given me by 
Colonel Tennant as follows :— | 

Cadmium Iodide, wicscecevececsccecesessee À gramme. 
Cadmium Bromide,........ 2 ooo o ess»oeo D gy 
Ammonium loðið. Á as 
Pyroxyline, # ०७ ee soosoo ७ ee +++# के #+ के 4 

Ether, # # # # + ७99 ^^ eee eee « EE # # TTT YT II0 cub. cents. 
Alcohol # के + +# + # # # ७ # # # + # स # s ses... ll0 " 

'This collodion contained a large proportion of pyroxyline and haloid salts 
and was selected because it was found to give more density of the film 
and intensity of image than the ordinary commercial samples. Two pints 
of it were carefully cleared for use during the Transit, 

A reserve supply of a mixture of Thomas" and Rouch’s was also used 
for some of the plates. It was arranged that the collodion should only be 


“used once, #0 that each plate might be coated with fresh collodion, thus 





preserving the uniformity of the films and keeping the collodion free from 
impurities. 


* जब An ample supply of developer was also prepared by the following 






Protosulpbate of Irom, ७७ ७ ७ ६० ७६६ *६«६०*०९*९*६०००*०*% 55 grammes 
Sugar ù— eee ee ete # # # eee # # STIS 55 "n 
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Glacial Acetic acid ,....७०००००००००००००००००० 40 cub, cents. 
Spirits of Wine, ee eee ee eee 30 T m 
VÉ TR A क, ; । ene sál 

A solution of cyanide of potassium was used for fixing. 

It was considered advisable not to intensify the plates, but to obtain 
the greatest possible intensity from the frst development, 

As the plates were developed they were placed in a draining rack in 
order as taken and put aside till after the Transit. 

The distribution of duties was arranged as follows :— 

I remained at the Photoheliograph to expose the plates at every two 
minutes and record the times of exposing each plate by the clock dial, | 
which had previously been ascertained to agree with the standard clock, 
carefully noting any variation in the intervals and any other noteworthy 
circumstance connected with any of the plates. At every sixth plate, with 
a few exceptions, the cross-wires were replaced by the reticule, 

Sergt. Harrold developed the plates and generally supervised the 
operations in the dark-room. He was directed to take special care that the 
plates were arranged in the racks in their proper order of sequence as deve- 
loped, and to note in writing any variations. He was at once to inform 
me of any defects in exposure or in the position of the image on the plate. : 

Corporal George coated the plates with collodion and sensitised them. 

He was responsible that the plates were taken in the proper order, as num- 
bered and arranged in the boxes, and was ordered to at once report any 
change. In case of having to pass over any of the marked and numbered 
plates, he was to properly number the plates substituted for them. In 
order that the position of the sun's image might be the same on all the 
plates, he was ordered when coating the plates with collodion to keep the 
unnumbered side of the plate uppermost, with the numbered corner away 
from him on his right hand, pouring off the collodion at the near right- 









terpoise, which was fixed at the end of the — — 
the Janssen plates back again for development. 
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ing the change, and this be was ordered to do at all changés from wet to 
dry and vice versd. 

In order to prevent mistakes and confusion in communicating between 
the dome and the dark room, it was arranged that all communications should 
be in writing ; supplies of slips of paper with a pencil attached were kept 
in a convenient position in different parts of the dark room and the dome, 
and were passed to and fro through the slides in the doors without noise or 
disturbance of the operations. 

Of the three native servants, one remained in the dark room to hand 
the dark slides backwards and forwards, but when the Janssen slide was 
used he went into the dome to put on the No. 2 counterpoise, at the object 
glass end of the telescope ; another man remained in the space between the 
double doors and passed the dark slides in and out through the slides in the 
doors, The third stood in the dome to hand me the dark slides, hold the 
loops of thread and hook them on the string attached to the exposing shutter, 
turn the dome, and give me any other assistance I required. 

Corporal George and Private Fox took it in turns to act as orderly of 
the week and their duties were to open the dome for work, have the water 
boxes filled at the proper times, uncover the instrument, see that the 
necessary chemicals and glasses were ready in their places for use, and after 
work, to have the rooms cleaned, the instrument dusted, and the dome 
closed. 

Two or three days before the Transit I examined all the adjustments of 
the sliding shutters and the eleetrical communications and satisfied myself 
that all were in good order: 

As the weather had been cloudy two or three days before the Transit 
there was some uncertainty as to whether it would be fine or not, but, in the 
event of its turning out cloudy, I had arranged that the whole operations 
were to be gone through just as for a drill, so that we should have been in a 
position to take immediate advantage of any break in the clouds, discretion 
being of course exercised in altering the uniformity of the intervals between 
the plates, in order to take advantage of any passing gleam of clear sunshine. 
Fortunately it was fine and this precaution was not required, but I am sure 
thatit was the only way of making certain of being ready at a moment's 
notice had the sky been cloudy. * 

| Operations on the Day of the Transit.—After the cloudy weather 
of the previous two days, it was an agreeable surprise when we awoke on 
the morning of the Transit to find an almost cloudless sky. All prepara- 
tions had been completed the night before and we were in our places 


betimes. As the first contact had been computed to occur at about 7h. - 


l3m. Ta (mean time) the order for commencing the preparation of the 


plates was given about 7 o'clock, and the work of the day commenced 
. with the exposure of a Janssen plate for trial of the apparatus. After 
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this two six-inch plates were exposed and then, about bisection, another 
Janssen, followed by two more six-inch plates and then a third Janssen for 
the first internal contact, for the exposure of which a signal was to be given 
by Colonel Tennant. Owing to the wet plate prepared for this having 
slipped off the dipper, & dry plate was substituted and the plate was mounted 
in ample time. While watching the image carefully through the red glass, 
waiting for Colonel Tennant s signal, I noticed that the planet appeared to 
have passed well within the boundary of the solar dise, though still attached 
40 the limb by a well and strongly defined ligament, so that the planet and 
lizament were of a distinet gourd-shape exaetly like the appearance of the 
“black drop" one had been led to expect.* On development the plate 
showed no sign of any such such gourd-like appearance, except at the 2lsf 
picture where the clock-work had dragged, and there an image appeared, 
the exact counterpart of what I had seen. - 

After this the regular work with the six-inch plates commenced and 
went on pretty regularly, at the stated intervals of two minutes between 
each exposure, till about half-past 9, when there was a break of 6 minutes 
for refreshment and to change the chronograph paper, &c. 

Though this break may appear long, it had been found more convenient 
to have one long break than two or three shorter ones,on account of the 
loss of time in stopping and getting under way again. It was arranged 
that the break should take place either well before or after mid-transit, so 
as to be sure of pictures being taken about the time of mid-transit. | 

It was also arranged that when the signal for the break was given, all 
wet plates under preparation should be exposed and dry plates sent in till 
all the wet plates had been developed and every thing was ready for open- 
ing out the doors. In the same manner after the break, dry plates were 
sent in until the wet plates were ready. ‘The work then went on as before 
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Janssen plates ready when required, without hurry ; and so only two plates 
were taken between the Janssens instead of four, as had been arranged. 

The result of the day's work was l09 six-inch plates taken, but of 
these two failed entirely, so that only L07 can be counted. These are all 
fairly clean and free from fog or stains but in many of the plates the images 
are not so sharp as could have been desired. Though the day was fine and 
cloudless, there was a good deal of haze and I think the want of sharpness is 
chiefly due to this and other atmospheric conditions, as the same faults 
were observed for two or three days after the Transit, 


Of the Janssen plates there were five which also were, for the most” 


part, clean, good plates, fairly well defined though not perfectly sharp. 

Several of the photographs shew marked irradiation round the planet, 
and a want of sharpness which may be partly due to the atmosphere of the 
planet, as the limb of the sun is very much sharper. On some of the pic- 
tures distinct streamers are visible round the limb of the planet and pra- 
ceeding from it. I have not seen anything of the kind mentioned as being 
observed by other parties, and, as the appearance is not visible on all the 
negatives, it is no doubta form of photographic irradiation; but, if not, 
a comparison of the Roorkee negatives with those taken at other places 
may throw light on the cause of it. 

None of the plates were varnished, as it was considered undesirable to 
varnish plates intended for future measurement, and also to obviate any 
chance of the varnished films cracking when removed to England, as is often 
the case with negatives taken in this country, 

With the exception of the want of sharpness of some of the plates, the 
operations may be considered quite successful as far as the mere photography 
is concerned. The arrangements described above and the programme of 
operations answered admirably and I cannot suggest any improvement. 
Whether the photographs are sufficiently sharp and perfect in other respects 
to answer the purpose intended still remains to be seen. 

General Remarks.— During the course of the preparations a good deal 
of time had to be devoted to putting some of the instruments into proper 
working order, in which work I was much assisted by Captain Campbell, who 
had charge of the operations with the great 36 in. theodolite. Thus for some 
time, the Janssen plates were found to be fogged and so indistinct as to be 
almost useless, This was due, partly to reflection of light from the polished 
surface of the wood-work of the slide and the brass-work of the under sur- 
face of the exposing disc, which was partially obviated by covering with dead 
black varnish all the surfaces capable of reflecting light on to the sensitive 
plate, and partly to the ruby-red glass fixed in the revolving disc not being 
perfectly impervious to the actinic rays, but this defect was overcome by 
substituting a piece of thick ruby-glass for the thin, light-coloured piece 
originally supplied. Even with these precautions, some white light found 
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its way on to the plate between the revolving dise and the wooden case, 4 


which were ata greater distance apart than appeared necessary, though the 
entrance of light might have been prevented by fitting the exposing dise 
with a flange running in a groove cut in the wood-work of the slide or fastened 
above it. There was also considerable friction about the internal sur- 
faces, which caused a strain on the clock-work and gave a good deal 
of trouble till the cause had been removed. With the exception of these 
defects, the slide seemed admirably constructed and adapted for the 
object in view. It remains, however, to be seen how far this ingenious 
“instrument has answered the expectations of its inventor and those who 
have adopted it, but if it should be used at the next Transit, it would, I 
think, be desirable that arrangements should be made for the automatic 
movement to be continued or distributed at intervals over a much 
longer period than one minute, as on the present occasion, so that 
all the phenomena attending the contact may be fully observed and 
recorded. It is also very desirable that the photographer should 
not require a skilled observer to watch the time of contact for him. The 
doing so has a very disturbing effect on a man who is able to make a good 


observation of contact, and time is also lost in preparing and waiting for 
a signal. 


As far as shewn by the plates obtained at Roorkee the differences be- : 


tween pictures taken a few seconds apart are so slight, and the advance of the 
planet is so imperceptibly marked, if indeed, there is not sometimes an appear- 
ance of retrogression caused by atmospheric tremor, that perhaps little would 
be lost by taking the pictures at intervals of 4 or 5 seconds instead of at 
every second. 

The mounting of the slide necessitates the alteration of the adjust- 
ments of the telescope for taking the six-inch plates, thus stopping all such 
observations about the critical period and it is therefore most desirable that 
each operation with the Janssen slide should extend over as long a period 
as possible. Colonel Tennant tells me that the cusp measures are indefinitely 
more valuable, if good, than any six-inch plates, which he would entirely 
eliminate, In this case, if it were considered essential that the successive 


e 
pictures should be taken at intervals of not more than one or two seconds, a * 


second, or even a third, Janssen slide might be provided so that they might 
be rapidly changed one after the other. If it were feasible to construct the 
slide so that the plates could easily be changed without removing the whole — 


slide from the camera, it would be better still, as in that case the observations | 4 


could be carried on at every second or two, and three or four plates exposed in — - 
quick ion during five or six minutes about the time of contact, = EN 
| desirable, continued at regular intervals afterwards ; sia Mies but this appears to dear E 
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for exposing the successive plates instead of having (as in the present slide) 
to be reversed through an entire revolution, which alone takes nearly half a 
minute. 

The photoheliograph, like all work turned out by Mr. Dallmeyer, 
was an excellent and perfectly finished instrument, but seemed to me 
to be scarcely sufficiently firmly mounted for continuous work ex- 
tending over so many hours, with the constant shaking caused by the 
insertion and withdrawal of the dark slides, which were much stiffer than, 
they ought to have been. This stiffness of the dark slides was found 
not to be due to climatic influence, because they did not agree in^ 
measurement with the focussing sereen which fitted perfectly, and 
they had to be filed down considerably before they would fit; this 
defect, due no doubt to an oversight in the maker or to hurry in turning out 
the instrument, was a serious one, as besides the liability to tremor caused by 
the frequent alteration of declination, the focus might have been disarranged 
by the alteration in the thickness of the slides by filing, but there was 
nothing else to be done under the circumstances. 

For my part, speaking merely as a photographer, Í should prefer the 
system adopted by Lord Lindsay and the American parties in which the: 
camera was an immovable fixture and the solar image retained in a constant 
position by means of a siderostat carefully adjusted to follow the sun. In 
any case, the slides should be constructed to fit quite easily into their places, 
and in this respect the dark slides made for the equatorial camera used at 
Dodabetta for photographing the solar eclipse in I87L, were of a much 
better pattern than those sent out with the photoheliograph. 

Another defect of the photoheliograph was that the hanging counter- 
poise, placed near the object-glass of the telescope when using the Janssen 
slide, was found to swing and induce a tremor in the instrument, spoiling the 
definition of the pictures ; it was therefore replaced with a rough, but efficient 
substitute, in the shape of a canvas bag, the ends of which were filled with 
shot. ‘This was merely hung over the end of the telescope at the proper 
balancing point and kept the tube perfectly steady. 

As regards the process to be adopted for photographing the Transit of 
882 much will depend on the results obtained by the different methods 
used in December last as to whether photography can be advantageously 
employed and, if so, which process is most suitable. 

As far as my experience goes, the wet process seems less favourable to 
perfect sharpness and clearness of the image than the dry, but Colonel Ten- 
nant tells me he has lately obtained very superior results by using a pyro- 
gallic acid developer with bromoiodised collodion, in place of the iron 
development. From experience I have gained in preparing for photograph- 


ing the recent Eclipse, I believe that great advantages may be obtained by 
— slightly staining the ordinary wet films with orange or red anilin dyes or 
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by the use of moist plates, prepared with bromised or bromoiodised 
collodion afterwards treated with albumen and glycerine, which I have found 
very simple to prepare and exceedingly free from all tendeney to blurring 
or irradiation. It is probable, however, that before L882 the usual modes 
now in vogue for taking negatives will have been quite superseded by the 
simpler method of using sensitive emulsions which have only to be poured 
on to the plates and dried without any further preparation, Great advances 
have recently been made by Carey Lea, Bolton and others in obtaining such 
emulsions tapable of giving pictures with the same rapidity as the ordinary 
wet or dry processes and with a perfect freedom from the irradiation or blur- 
ring so detrimental in astronomical photography, besides which the perfect 
simplicity and ease of the operations are a strong recommendation; and I 
may, I think, safely predict that should photography be used for the next 
Transit, the emulsion processes will, if not exclusively, be used very extensive- 
ly ; unless, possibly, the superiority of pictures taken on daguerreotype plates 
or silvered glass films over those on collodion should be incontestably proved 
or some other better process be discovered meanwhile, 

Although the photographic operations connected with the obser- 
vation of a Transit of Venus present no great difficulties, and are in 
some respects easier than photographing the total phase of an Eclipse, a 
great deal of patient careful work is required beforehand to ascertain 
the best conditions for working with regard to local circumstances, and 
this the short time at my disposal on the present occasion scarcely 
allowed me to have, especially as so much time was spent over the 
dry process, which might, as the event proved, have been well employed in 
perfecting the wet. It is therefore very desirable that the subject should 
not be lost sight of between this and the next Transit and that every oppor- 
tunity should be taken of utilising the experience already gained towards 
ascertaining the most perfect methods of taking these sun-pictures. It would 
also be advisable that as many as possible of the observers of the last 
Transit should also take part in the next. 

Although the Transit of I882 will not be visible in any part of India, 
much useful preparatory photographie work might be done concurrently 
with the daily observations of sunspots, now that an instrument is available 
for taking advantage of the comparatively fine weather enjoyed in this 
country, particularly at the time of year when the weather in Europe is 
most unfavourable to such observations ; and this would not be the least 


the many advantages to Science to be gained by tho establishment of 
स io in this country, which has been so earnestly advocated by 
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XI.—Desoriptions of new Marine Mollusca from the Indian Ocean. 
By G, and H, NEVILL. 


(Received July lóth ;—Read August 4th, I875.) 
(With Plates VII and VIII.) 


The types of the new species of shells described in this paper mostly 
belong to the family Plewrotomidæ, and are all in the collection of the 
Indian Museum. . 


Mvnrx (OCINEHRA) GIBBA, Pse. 
Latirua gibbus, Pease, Am. J. Conch., I807. (Sandwich I.) 
Murex Crosseana, Lién., J. de Conch., L874, (Mauritius). 
We have found this shell at Ceylon, the Seychelle, and Andaman 
Islands ; it is nowhere a common shell. 


MUREX (OCINEBRA) FISCELLUM, Ch. var. 
Chemn., Conch. Cab., fig. 624-5, (Pulo Condor) : 
M. Liénardi, Crosse, J. de Conch., I868, (Mauritius). 

We have found both the type form and the var. Liénardi at Mauri- 
tius, also at Ceylon and Aden the above var. only ; a large series of speci- 
mens in all stages of growth show that the two forms cannot be retained 
as distinct species.—' The very common Sistrum undatum (Ch., fig. IS5l-2, 
Tranquebar) must not be confused with the above, as well pointed out 
by Chemnitz in his original description, as also by v. Martens (Vorderasiat. 
Conch., p. 95); we have found the typical form of S. undatum, with 
whitish aperture, at Ceylon, Mauritius, and Natal; var. Indica, nobis, (de 
Blainv. pl. X, fig. 8) at Ceylon, Mauritius, Singapore, Bombay, Anda- 
mans, Penang, Arakan, Bourbon, and Seychelles; var. subturrita (de Blainv. 
pl. X, fig. I2) at Mauritius only, where it is rather scarce; the Museum 
also possesses specimens of var. margariticola, Brod. (Conch. Icon., fig. 28) 
from the N. Coast of Australia: this form differs from var. Indica by the 
| fewer, more nodulous ribs, becoming more rapidly obsolete, by its stouter 

and thicker growth, by the more regular transverse sculpture, and by its 
more sombre colouration. 


Conus CEYLONENSIS, Brug. 


already surmised artens ism., p. 32), Pease is wrong 
As already ad by v. M (Don. Bism., p n 
(Am. J. Conch., 867, p. 726) in uniting Conus Ceylonenss, Brug. with 


i | : dant speci 
(T pusillus, Ch. (Conch. Icon. fig. l54); both are abun s pecies 
^ ——— on the reefs at Ceylon and the Andamans; the latter species 






we have also found at Mauritius and the Seychelle Islands. Not only, how- 
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ever, the shells, but the animals also are quite distinct; the latter in Conus 
Ceylonensis being a bright scarlet throughout, the body minutely, almost 
imperceptibly streaked with white, the siphon the same, only much more 
distinctly so ; the animal of Conus pusillus is, on the other hand, pure white, 
with a narrow pink rim round the extremity of the siphon and at its base, 
and the posterior end of the body is also tinged with pink. 


Darra LUCIDA, n. sp., Pl. VIII, Fig. 5. 

Shell acuminately fusiform, very smooth and glittering ; white, slightly 
and irregularly marbled with pale brown here and there between the ribs and 
especially behind the outer lip; suture distinct, apex blunt and rounded, 
almost like that of Pyramidella in character ; whorls 8 to 9, the two first 
smooth and embryonal, the others divided with a deeply incised groove beneath 
the suture, longitudinally, thickly, distantly ribbed; last whorl with 9 ribs, 
transversely striated at its base, gibbous posteriorly, with a rather consider- 
able smooth space behind the marginal varix (as in Reeve's fig. L99, Pleur. 
pudica, Hinds), next the suture the upper part of the ribs, cut off by the 
deep spiral groove, have the appearance of a row of granules ; columella and 
aperture smooth, a callous tubercle at junction of outer lip with the former, 
sinus very deeply excavated. 

Long.S, diam. 3 mil. 

H. and A. Adams in their ‘ Genera of Recent Mollusea’ class Clavatula 
quisqualis of Hinds as a Clathurella ; it would, however, probably be better 
placed in Drillia, as is done with other allied spp. robusta, Hinds, ke. D. 
lucida resembles extremely closely the shell from South America figured and 
described by Hinds as Clavatula quisqualis (Voy. Sulph., pl. VI, fig. 5) ; the 
Indian species is smaller, with transverse striæ at base of the last whorl, with 
a row of granules and a deep groove beneath the suture, and with straight 
instead of oblique ribs. The type is from the Persian Gulf, where it was 
dredged rather plentifully by Mr. Blanford off Tumb Island and Gwadar : 
it was also dredged by Mr. Wood-Mason at the Andamans and found by 
the late Mr. Raban at Pooree iu the Bay of Bengal; the specimens from the 
two last-named localities differ slightly from the type form, being a little more 
richly marbled with brown (much as in Hinds’ figure of his Olavatula lata), 
and having the ribs on the last whorl a trifle more rounded and the penulti- 
mate rib in the centre of the back more developed than the others (present- 
ing a varicose appearance). 


DRILLIA ACUMINATA, Migh., Pl. VIII, Fig. l4. 
P. Bost. Soc., i840. 
_ Shell fusiform, resembling in shape —— small species of Mitra, some- 
what smooth and shining, apex sharp and pointed (generally broken oif); 
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bright brown, with a broad white band at the upper part of the whorls, re- 
peated mear base of the last whorl, this white band is more vivid and dis- 
tinct on the ribs than in the interstices; whorls 8, the three first without 
sculpture, the others longitudinally flexuously ribbed, with a depression be- 
neath the suture, last whorl transversely ribbed at its base, with approxi- 
mately l2 longitudinal ribs, two of which in the centre of the back are 
joined together and have a varicose or gibbous appearance ; columella and 
interior of aperture brown, smooth, outer lip sharp, very thin, sinus small. 

Long. max. 6}, diam. max. 24 mil. 

Andaman I. and Ceylon, scarce at both places, We have given a fresh 
figure of this specica from an Andaman specimen, as the figure in the Don. 
Bism. (pl. l, fig. l) is scarcely sufficient for satisfactory identification. 
Typical specimens in the Indian Museum from the Sandwich Islands in no 
respect differ from Indian Ocean ones. 


MANGELIA FULVOCINCTA, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. L. 


x 


Shell attenuately fusiform, shining ; whorls ninewithe first four embry- 
onal and colourless, the third and fourth peculiarly and strongly carinate, the 
other five longitudinally, varicosely ribbed, seven ribs on the ast whorl; 
under a lens, minutely but regularly transversely striated, strim more or 
less obsolete on the ribs ; white, with a chestnut-brown band immediately 
under the suture, more vivid in the interstices than on the ribs themselves, 
this brown band covers the columella and nearly the whole of the lower half 
of the last whorl, is also very strongly marked on the lower portion of the 
outer lip and within the aperture; columella and outer lip smooth, sinus 
obsolete, canal very short and truncate. 

Long. 8, diam. 3 mil, 

Type Bombay (Rev. S. B. Fairbank), also Ceylon (nobis), and Pooree 
(H. H. Raban). 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill.) 





MANGELIA FAIRBANKT, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 2. 


We have long hesitated whether this shell should be distinguished 
from Reeve's Pl. hexagonalis, the differences between our shell and the 
figure in the Conch. Icon. scem however to necessitate it. M. Fairbanki 
can be distinguished by the more open canal, the five or six denti- 
culations within the acute outer lip, the sharp transverse striæ, equally 
and strongly showing both on the ribs and in the interstices, the strim 
distant from one another, only three on each whorl, the middle one 
slightly the largest, imparting a somewhat angulate appearance to the 
whorls ; the longitudinal ribs are thicker and more rounded than in Reeve's 
figure; the shell has 8 whorls, the two first embryonal, slightly mammillate ; 
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it is of an irregular leaden-brown colour, stained with a darker shade on the 
outer lip and on the columella, " 

Long. 6, diam. 2 mil. 

Type Bombay, probably also Ceylon and Andamans; the specimens, 
however, from these two last localities are not sufficiently perfect for satis- 
factory identification. For the type specimens of this and for many other 
interesting species from the same locality, the late Dr. Stoliczka was indebted 
to the Rev. S. B. Fairbank, 


MANGELIA (?) INTERRUPTA, Rv. 
P. Z. S. isäa. 

Daphnella bella, Pse. 

Pi, gemmulata, D. 
Amongst some hundred specimens in the Museum from the Sandwich 
I., Mauritius, Bourbon, Ceylon, and Abyssinia, a single Ceylon spe- 
cimen slone shows minute denticulations just within the outer lip, as in 
Reeves figure. A comparison with specimens in the British Museum marked 
interrupta, Rv. first enabled us to identify this species ; the genus still 
seems to us doubtful, perhaps Carpenter (P. Z. S. 865) is correct in placing 
it in the Columbellidæ. It is common in Ceylon, where it seems to be finer 
and better marked than elsewhere in these seas, If it should prove to be 
a pleurotomid, Pease's name bella had probably better be employed, as 
Lamarck and Sowerby have both described distinct shells as Plewrotoma 

interrupta, 


CLATHURELLA RUGOSA, Migh. 
Fi. curculio, Nevill, J. R. A. 8. (Ceylon Branch), I869. 

Pease is quite wrong (Am. J. Conch, IS7l, p. 25) in uniting this 
species with C. scalarina, Deshayes ; the short rounded whorls, more pro- 
duced spire, different character of the sculpture, absence of the second black 
transverse line on the whorls, amply distinguishing the latter ; the former is 
abundant at Ceylon and Arakan, the latter at Mauritius, Bourbon, and 


Ceylon. 
C. RUGOSA, var. CURCULIO, nobis, Í. c., from Ceylon. 


This variety has l2 longitudinal ribs on the last whorl, four transverse 
keels on the whorls, the two middle ones very prominent, the other two more 
or less obsolete, suture excavated, only very faintly stained brown, minutely 
and spirally striated ; two transverse brown lines on the last whorl, show- 
ing also within the aperture ; it does not differ from the type form sent us 
by Mr. Pease from the a I., as figured and described in the Don. 

Bism., except by its greater 
| Tone. 5. MOR 34 mil. (last whorl, long. 43). 
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C. nudosa, var. FALLAX, nobis, 


This is probably the form that induced Pease incorrectly to make 
scalarina a synonym of rugosa. This dwarf variety has 9 longitudinal ribs on 
the last whorl, the four transverse keels are less unequal in size, there is 
only one brown line on the last whorl and within the aperture (in this 
respect only does it agree with soalarina) ; the peculiar straight outer lip and 
consequently contraeted aperture, as also the form of the whorls and suture, 
are the same as in the type form. 

Long. 44, diam. 2 mil. (last whorl, long. 2). 

Common at Mauritius and Bourbon ; rare at Ceylon. 


CLATHURELLA SCALARINA, Desh. 

Specimens in the Museum agrée exactly with the typical figure (especi- 
ally as regards the rounded outer lip and open aperture) ; suture scarcely 
excavated, spirally minutely striated, six transverse keels on each whorl (the 
first and last somewhat indistinet), +2 longitudinal ribs on the last whorl 
(not 6 to l6 as in the original description); apex and suture stained 
an intense brown, only one brown line on the last whorl and within the 
aperture. 

Long. 6, diam. 2} mil. (last whorl, long. 24). 

Abundant at Balapiti in Ceylon ; rare at Mauritius. 


CLATHURELLA EXQUISITA, n. sp. 


We found this shell marked in the British Museum as Clafhurella 
nebulosa, Pease, but it differs totally from the shell described under that 
name (P. Z. S., 860, p. l43), being of a beautiful pink colour with a white 
transverse band, not white with interrupted longitudinal brown lines as in 
Pease's description of P. nebulosa; it may rather prove to be a small 
variety of the shell described and figured by Pease from Paumotus (Am. J. 
Conch., 868 p. 29) as Clathurella canaliculata ; however, even if it should 
prove so, our name exquisita will stand for the species, as Reeve described a 
totally different shell as P. (Clathurella) canaliculata, P. Z. 5., IS4S; if the 
Paumotus shell proves to be distinot from our Mauritius one, as we think it is, 
we would suggest for the former the name of Clathurella Peasei. C. exquisita 
differs from C. Peasei by the absence of the dark brown line beneath the 
transverse white band, by its suture not being coloured brown, by tha 
much greater contraction of the last whorl and the outer lip at their base, 
thus making a more prominent canal, by the last whorl having only I2 

gitudinal ribs instead of L4, finally by its smaller size. We have not 
thought it necessary to figure this species, as it is one that cannot be 
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CLATHURELLA REEVEANA, Desh. 

Seems to be the same as a shell figured and desoribed by Pease as C. 
tumida (Am. J. Conch. 867). This species occurs at Mauritius and at the 
Andamans, at both of which places it is scarce. C. Reeveana and C, cy- 
clophora, D. should, we think, form a distinct section of Clathurella, in which 
should probably be classed P. subula, ægrota, &c. of Reeve ; in Adams’ 
* Genera’ these latter are recorded as Daphnella. 

C. cyclophora we found at Mauritius rather sparingly, also at Aden 
a single specimen of a shell which seems to belong to it, though in too bad 
a state of preservation for certain identification. 

CLATHURELLA SMITHI, n. sp., Pl. VIII, Fig. ]3. 


Shell minute, angularly fusiform, attenuated, apex round, slightly sinis- 
tral ; white, tinged with pale brown on the columella and outer lip; whorls 
seven, acutely angled in the centre, depressedly excavated on the upper half, 
which is devoid of sculpture ; the first two whorls altogether without seulpture, 
the 3rd and 4th simply acutely keeled in the centre, the others closely reticu- 
lated, minute granules formed where the keels bisect one another, longitu- 
dinal keels obsolete on the lower half of the last whorl; in some specimens 
a prominent keel is present immediately beneath the suture of the last two 
whorls, in most, however, this is obsolete (as in the specimen figured); colu- 
mella rather strongly twisted, sinus deep, outer lip reflected, transversely 
striated. 

Long. 3j, diam. l} mil. 

Mr. Blanford dredged 80—40 specimens of this minute shell off Gwá- 
dar and Tumb Island in the Persian Gulf; it perhaps nearest resembles 
Reeve's Pl. concentricostata (fig. 279), but is quite distinct; we have named 
it after Mr. E. A. Smith of the British Museum, who has lately described 
some interesting small shells from the Persian Gulf. 


CLATHURELLA APICULATA, Montr., Pl. VII, Fig. 3. 
J. de Conch. I864, p. 264, (N. Caled.) 

We propose to distinguish the Andaman form under the name of var. 

minor. Ten specimens of this variety were found living at Ross Island under 
— blocks of coral at low water, it can only be distinguished from the type form, 
which has not yet been found at the Andamans, by its smaller size (long. 
44, diam. 34 mil). ‘Che row of opaque, white spots on the back of the last 
whorl are very characteristic. It is nearest allied to the next species, C. Mal- 
leti, which also lives at the Andamans and under precisely similar conditions : 
the slight but constant differences in shape and sculpture between the two 
are well shown in the accompanying figures. Dead specimens of C. mod ipiculata 
are fairly abundant in Ceylon, in size closely approximating to the type form 


(Coll. Indian Mus, Rev. J. Warneford, and H. Nevill) — 
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CLATHURELLA Marter, Recl., Pl. VII, Fig. 4. 
J. de Conch. I2802, p. 254, (Peije 0.) 

I found seven or eight specimens of this lovely species alive at the An- 
damans, at Ross Island and North Bay, ufider blocks of coral at low water ; 
the shell is of the most brilliant purple imaginable; it agrees exactly with 
the original figure and description. (G. Nevill.) 

(Coll. Indian Mus. and Rev. J. Warneford.) 


CLATHURELLA PERPLEXA, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 5. 

This shell, though in many respects so like Mangelia Fairbanki, 
should probably be classed as a Clathurella; whorls 8, the last very short, 
three first embryonal, the others broadly, somewhat indistinctly longitudi- 
nally ribbed, ribs not so straight as in JM. Fairbanki, but somewhat 
rounded, especially on the last whorl, three raised transverse stri on the 
lower portion of each whorl, the uppermost one almost obsolete, a charac- 
teristic raised transverse keel immediately below the suture ; uniform ash-color, 
a shade or two darker in the interstices of the ribs and near the apex; co- 
lumella, outer margin of the lip and interior of the aperture bright chestnut- 
brown, eolumella a little twisted, outer lip very sharp, irregularly undulat- 
ing, obsoletely granulated just within the aperture. 

Long. 6, diam. 24 mil. 

Type Bombay ; also found in Ceylon. 

(Coll. Indian Museum, and H. Nevill.) 


CLATHURELLA XIGROCINCTA, Montr., Pl. VII, Fig. 6. 
J. de Conch. 872, (N. Caled.) 

The colouration of the last whorl is remarkable: there are five rows of 
distant elongated nodules, of which the two first rows next tho suture are 
of a leaden colour on a broad black band, the third row of a brilliant orange, 
the fourth and fifth pure white, these five rows of nodules (coloured in the 
same way) are then repeated, 

About twenty living specimens of this shell were found at the Anda- 
mans, on Blair's Reef, Aberdeen, and Ross Island, under blocks of coral at 
low water. 

Long. 9, diam, 4 mil. 

CLATHURELLA SINGULARIS, n. Spe Pl. VII, Fig. 20. 
Shell elongate, fusiform, sub-conical, apex pointed ; white, in the centre 
of the ribs on the last whorl ornamented with obsolete brown spots ; whorls 
nine, the first four embryonal, smooth, on the fourth traces of convex sculp- 
ture only, the last five transversely, regularly, rather broadly, somewhat 
distantly striated, longitudinally faintly and obtusely ribbed, nine ribs on 
the last whorl, becoming obsolete towards the base, the last rib next the 
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outer lip varicose, much more strongly developed than the others; ribs of 
the Sth and Gth whorls perfectly straight, on the 7th and Sth angulated 
about the middle, the last whorl angulated at about the 4th or 5th of the 
transverse strie ; columella straight, smooth, a small tooth-like projection 
at the commencement of the deep, rounded sinus; outer margin of the 
lip almost straight, much produced, exceedingly sharp; interior of aper- 
ture white, smooth, and shining; under a powerful lens only can be seen 
a microscopical, regular, longitudinal striation, these striæ are bent in 
the same way as the last varicose rib and should perhaps be called striæ 
of growth, they are a trifle more distinct close to the suture. 

Long. 84, diam. 83 mil. 

(Coll, Indian Mus, and Rev. J. Warneford.) 

Three or four specimens only of this interesting species were dredged by 
Mr. Wood-Mason at a considerable depth at the Andamans. In shape and 
sculpture it resembles most closely Cythara Delacouriana of Crosse (J. 
de Conch. I872, pl. fig. ); the columella and outer margin are, however, 
both perfectly smooth and the sinus is much more distinct, the spire too is a 
great deal longer in proportion to the last whorl, in length the last whorl 
(measured at the back) is 44 mil., the other whorls altogether only measur- 
ing 4 mil. We have felt considerable doubt whether this species is correctly 
classed as a Clathurella ; perhaps it would be better placed with Mangelia. 


CLATHURELLLA MASONI, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 7. 


Shell ovately fusiform, white, remarkably scalariform ; six angular 
whorls, broader at the top than at their base, the first two rounded, smooth 
and embryonal, the others prominently and regularly, somewhat distantly, 
transversely striated (four strie on the 4th and Sth whorls), longi- 
tudinally strongly ribbed, ribs pointed and very prominent at their com- 
mencement, nine of them on the last whorl; columella and aperture smooth, 
with a row of regular, rounded granules just within the acute margin 
of the outer lip, this latter is very broadly reflected and has a longi- 
tudinal, somewhat obsolete rib down its centre, this being decussated by seven 
transverse striæ presents the appearance of a double row of granules; the 
outer margin where it joins the body whorl is callous and thickened, the sinus 
very deep and rounded, the aperture small, contracted, as nearly as possible 
of equal width all the way down from the sinus to the end of the canal. This 
species remarkably, as regards sculpture and shape of the whorls, with 
a shell described as Pl. scalata by Souverbie (J. de Conch, 4874, 


pl. VILI, fig. 4) ; it differs, however, by the totally different character of the 
aperture and by its fewer whorls. ae iia 
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CLATHURELLA MARTENST, n. sp, Pl. VII, Fig. 8. 


Shell regularly and conically fusiform, of rather dark brown colour with 
bright lilac granules ; seven rounded whorls, reticulated with very thick 
somewhat distant ridges, forming at the points of intersection, three rows 
of large, pearl-like, slightly oblong granules, on the last whorl these three 
rows of granules are repeated, after the sixth row the shell abruptly becomes 
contracted, forming an excavated furrow, near the base there are again 
six rows of granules, but much smaller and more rounded, these give a some- 
what angular appearance to the last whorl ; the columella is much contorted, 
or twisted in the middle, of a lilac colour, with a few minute denticulations at 
its edge; the aperture and the four strong denticulations at its outer edge 
are also of a lilac colour, the sinus is deep and rounded, the outer lip is 
bright brown, abruptly contracted near its base, forming a strongly marked 
canal. 

Long. 5, diam. 2 mil. 

Tolerably abundant in sand from Balapiti in Ceylon. 

(Coll. Indian Mus. and H. Nevill.) 


CLATHURELLA ENGIN EFORMIS, n. Sp Pl. VII, Fig. 9. 


Shell narrowly elongate, convex, in shape resembling several species of 
the genus Engina, peculiarly attenuated and contracted towards the base, 
spire pointed ; white, banded with a single somewhat irregular yellow band, 


. repeated a little below the middle of the last whorl, some of the granules 


on this band are yellow, whilst others are white ; whorls seven, distantly 
reticulated with thiek, obtuse, longitudinal and transverse keels, the 
interstices, under a lens, minutely and closely longitudinally striated, 
the sculpture is very distinct and clearly marked on the last two whorls, 
but much confused and difficult to trace on the upper ones; as in the pre- 
ceding species, pearl-like granules are formed where the ridges cross one 
another, in the present shell however they are more regular in size and 
more rounded, there are three rows of these granules on each whorl, 
besides an additional smaller one and some indistinct transverse ridges close 
to the suture; there are ten longitudinal keels on the last whorl; sinus deep, 
but rather contracted, bent down rather abruptly ; aperture very straight 
and narrow, suddenly widening a little close to the end of the canal, seven 
rather large regular granules at the inner margin of the outer lip. 

Long. 5}, diam. 24 mil. 

In sand from Balapiti in Ceylon. 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill.) 
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CLATHURELLA LEMNISCATA, Nevill, Pl. VII, Fig. II. 
J. R. A. S, (Ceylon Branch), I869, 

White, with one brown band just below the sutures and with a second 
one towards the base of the last whorl, the latter fills the excavated fur- 
row and shows also in the interior of the aperture, the columella also is 
stained brown ; whorls seven, distantly latticed with very broad longitudinal 
and transverse keels, forming oblong granules where they cross one another, 
there are four of these transverse granulose keels on each whorl, the upper 
one emall and somewhat indistinct, the two middle ones very prominent, 
the lowest one small, scarcely perceptible, almost hidden by the next 
whorl; the last whorl has five of these keels, the first smaller than the 
others, then an excavated furrow as in Olathurella fusoides, Reeve, and in 
Clathurella Blanfordi, nobis. 

Long. 64, diam. 24 mil. 

In sand from Ceylon and Mauritius (nobis), Bombay (Rev. 8. B. 
Fairbank), and Gwádar in Persia (W. T. Blanford). 

We give a figure, from a Mauritius specimen, of this widely distributed 
little species. 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill.) 

CLATHURELLA CONTORTULA, n, sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 42. 


Shell globosely conical, somewhat peculiarly twisted or bent, suture 
distinct ; white, with a pink tinge towards tbe top; apex very obtuse, with 
a decollated appearance; whorls 6, longitudinally ribbed, ribs thick and 
prominent, distantly transversely striated, so as to present a granulose ap- 
pearance; at the base of the last whorl several rows of small granules; 
columella peculiarly twisted, aperture narrowly contracted, outer lip thick, 
in the middle bent inwards. This shell seems very close to Reeves Pi. 
obtusa, the shape however is different, the aperture more contracted, &c. 

Long. 5}, diam. 24 mil. 

Abundant in sand from Balapiti in Ceylon. 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill.) 


CLATHURELLA BLANFORDI, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. l4. 
Shell cylindrically ovate, elongate, sutures rather indistinct, apex 


sharp and pointed, a beautiful deep mauve colour throughout; whorls 7 


to 8, longitudinally and transversely ribbed, riba very prominent, of equal 


thickness, forming granules at the points of intersection, towards the base — 
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In sand from Annesley Bay in Abyssinia. I have named this prettily 
coloured little shell after Mr. W. T. Blanford, to whom the Indian Museum . 
is indebted for it, as well as for very many other interesting species from the 
same locality, 


CLATHURELLA ARMSTRONOI, n. sp., PL VII, Fig. 3. 


Shell pyramidically elongate, angular in the middle of the whorls, very ` 
pointed at base, suture distinct, apex very sharp and pointed ; colour 
uniform chocolate-brown ; whorls eight, the first two perfectly smooth, the 
3rd and 4th with two transverse keels in the centre, the last four obtusely 
and distantly longitudinally ribbed, transversely regularly striated ; colu- 
mella much contorted or twisted, with a shining callosity which is proc « 
minently rugosely granulated as in the genus Cythara ; aperture short and 
much contorted, with a large, prominent, tooth-like tubercle at the junc- 
tion of the outer lip with the columella and with a remarkably wide, deeply 
excavated sinus ; outer lip thickened, transversely striated, peculiarly and 
minutely, very closely granulated just within the aperture ; in three of the 
four specimens the columella and margin of the outer lip are stained a 
brighter brown than the rest of the shell. The above characters will serve 
easily to distinguish this shell from Pl. aretata of Reeve, the only species 
which, as far as we know, it at all resembles. 

Long. 5, diam. 2} mil. 

The type was dredged by Mr. Wood-Mason at the Andamans in 
95 fths. Dr. Armstrong of the Indian Coast Survey has also presented to 
the Indian Museum three specimens, which he dredged at about the same 
depth in the Paumben Straits, in these latter the eolumella and outer lip are 
stained a bright brown, but there is no other difference from the type form, 


CYTHARA GRADATA, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. l5. 

Shell compressedly, ovately oblong ; sutures excavated, apex very obtuse, 
having a decollated appearance, pure white throughout; whorls six, longi- 
tudinally ribbed, ribs continued to the extreme base of the last whorl, trans- 
versely very regularly striated, columella almost straight, slightly rugose at 
its upper part ; aperture narrowly contraeted, espeeially towards its base, 


‘sinus small; outer lip very thick, regularly rounded, gran ulated just within 


the aperture. 

Long. 5}, dium. 2 mil. 

Not uncommon in sand from Balapiti in Ceylon (nobis) and Bombay 
(Rev. S. B. Fairbank). 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill.) 


CyrHARA DUDIOSA, n, sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 38. 
We have felt considerable doubt whether the present species is really 


= distinot from tho shell described by Reeve as Mangelia coniformis, Gray 
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MS., the greater thickness of shell, straighter outer lip, and less oblique 


“longitudinal ribs seem, however, to distinguish the present form. Shell 


ovately conical, thick, apex mammillate ; white, with a broad brown stain on 
the back of the last whorls ; whorls 7, the first three embryonal, *— next 
three angular, the longitudinal ribs only beginning towards the base neh 





„of them, give the appearance of a row of nodules just above the suture ; 


the last whorl unusually straight and regular, with an excavated shelf at the 
top, transversely and closely striated, strim somewhat obscure, peculiarly 
undulating and interrupted, decussated with somewhat indistinct longi- 
tudinal almost straight ribs, commencing at the base of the excavated shelf; 
regularly and closely denticulated both on the rather widely spreading 
callosity covering the columella and also just within the margin of the 
straight outer lip ; aperture contracted, much straighter and narrower than 
in Reeve's figure of coniformis. 

Long. 74, diam. 4 mil. 

Apparently very scarce, four specimens in sand from Mauritius and one 
from Port Blair, Andamans. 


Cyrnara IssELT, n. sp., Pl. VII, Fig. 7. 


Shell thick, ovately conical, suture very distinct, apex pointed ; 
white, with an orange band in the middle of the whorls, the band repeated 
on the last whorl, this band is distinct on the longitudinal ribs, but only 
here and there traceable in their interstices ; whorls seven, the first three 
embryonal (in dead specimens nearly always wanting), the others longi- 
tudinally concentrically ribbed, ribs very thick, throughout closely trans- 
versely striated ; columella nearly straight with a moderate sized callosity, 
closely eovered with distinct — and transverse rugosities; aperture 
narrow, widening somewhat abruptly near the base, sinus moderate, outer 
lip thickly reflected, transversely striated, slightly rounded, a row of large, 
regular granules just within the aperture. 

Long. 74, diam. 4 mil. (decollated specimen of four whorls only). 

Common in sand from Balapiti, Ceylon. 

I have named this shell after M. Issel of Genoa, whose works on the 
shells of the Red Sea, Persia, and Borneo, afford most valuable aid in 
determining our Indian Ocean shells. 

(Coll. Indian Museum, Rev. J. Warneford, M. Issel and H. Nevill.) 


CyrHARA ISSELI, var, CERNICA, (? sp. nov.), Pl. VII, Fig. l6. 
Considerably smaller than the type form, the entire, full grown figured 
specimen being only 64 in length and 24 mil. in breadth ; there is apparently 
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WAROINELLA (GLABELLA) ProrvnaTA, Nevill, Pl. VIII, Figs. 8—9. ge —— 


J. A. B. B. 874, p. 23. 
e have nothing to add to our description of this pretty little shell, 
ET d would appear to be very local, as we have only seen specimens trom 
the Mauritius. 


ManaGiNELLA (VOLVARINA) INWCONSPICUA, Nevill, Pl. VIII, Figs. LO—LL. 
J. A. S. B., (874, p. 23. 

The Museum is indebted to the Rev. S. B. Fairbank for specimens 
of this species from Bombay; the type is from Mauritius, where it is 
tolerably abundant, — * * 

MaAnGINELLA (VonvAuiNA) pgronwis, Nevill, Pl. VILI, Fig. 2. 
J. A. 8. B., i874, p. 23. 

This appears to be a very rare shell, three or four specimens, all from 

Ceylon, being the only ones we have ever seen, 








MARGINELLA IssELt, n. sp. 

We propose to change to Marginella Isscli the name of a shell called 
M. pygmæa by Issel (Malac. del Mar Rosso, p. 2L6), there being already a 
species of that name described by Sowerby in 846. This minute species 
was dredged abundantly by Mr. W. T. Blanford off the coast o í Persia 
in 25 fths. 

Nassa OBESA, n. sp., Pl. VIII, Figs. 2—3. 

Shell thick, stout, globosely conical, smooth and shining, spire very 
pointed, apex acute ; brown, indistinctly and minutely mottled with white, 
irregularly stained near the suture wit darker shade of brown, the colou- 
ration agrees perfectly with Reeves fig. 6 (mutabilis, L., from the Medi- 
terranean) ; whorls ]0, the three first without sculpture, very small, the 
others longitudinally, obliquely thickly ribbed ; the ribs and their interstices 
are of about equal thickness, the former are almost, or altogether, obsolete on 
the back of the last whorl, four or five, however, are always p resent close 
to the callous rib behind the outer lip; transversely somewhat distantly 
grooved, the grooves towards the base of the last whorl and the two or 
three upper ones more deeply incised than the others and forming two 
rows of more or leas granulose ridges immediately beneath the suture ; 
eolumella with a moderately large white callosity, slightly rugose, aperture 
ridged near its margin. Su Nes 
"Long. max. (wanting the three first embryonal whorls) 22, diam, 
max. l4 mil. | 
-— Kutch,—rare. Major Godwin-Austen has been good enough to compare 

is species for us with the British Museum and Mr. Hauley's collections; he 
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confirms our opinion that it appears to be new, the nearest he could find 
. being Reeve's algida (Conch. Icon fig. l45), from Moreton Bay, Australia; 
the present species bears a remarkable resemblance in many respects to JV. 
mutabilis, its thickness, different sculpture, rugose columella, &c. will, however, 
distinguish it. At Ceylon and Penang we have found a variety which 
approaches nearer to JV. a/gida than the figured type form from Kutch 


N. OnESA, nobis, var. CEYLONICA. 

More acuminate, less globose, suture more distinct; longitudinal ribs 
on the antepenultimate whorl more or less obsolete, transverse grooves on 
the last two whorls almost obsolete; callosity on „the columella a shade 
more defined and less rugose. 

Long. (perfect specimen) I9, diam. l0 mil. 

Ceylon and Penang 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill.) 


Nassa PERSICA, v. Mart. 
Deshayesiana, Las, 

A common shell both at Aden and the Andaman Islands. It is admirably 
described and figured in a most interesting and important paper by von 
Martens, published as a separate part of the ‘ Nov. Conchol.' under the title 
of * Ueber vorderasiatische Conchylien.’ 


COLUMBELLA PARDALINA, Lam. 


This most variable species abounds on the reefs at the Andamans, where 
one of us collected many hundreds of specimens in all stages of growth. 
Pure white specimens, exactly agreeing with Souverbie's figure, were abund- 
ant, another very similar variety also occurs, white with a broad pale yellow 
band round the last whorl (with or without a few yellow spots on the 
spire); specimens marked like Reeve's fig. 75 A. and C. are also common, 
but considerably smaller and more compressed; this last variety may be 
called Andamanica. 

Typical form, very common in Ceylon, long. 464. diam. 9 mil. 

Var. lactescens, Souv., J. de Conch. l866, long. I3, diam. 7 mil. 

Var. Andamanica, long. max. l2}, min. IO, diam. max. 64 min 
4} mil. 


COLUMRELLA (MriTRELLA) DALTEATA, n. sp., Pl, VIII, Fig. 4. 


pointed, 
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transversely indistinctly striated, a groove below the suture of the upper 
whorls, becoming obsolete near the last whorl; columella simple and twisted, 
outer lip acute, slightly emarginate at the top, aperture striated within. 

Long. 5, diam. l4 mil. 

Mauritius. Not common, 

ZAFRA POLITA, n. sp., Pl. VIII, Fig. 5. 

Shell small, slenderly fusiform, attenuated at both ends, perfectly smooth, 
glistening spire contorted, nearly but not quite as long as the last whorl; 
white, with two bands of irregular opaque white flakes on each whorl (four 

| on the last); whorls 6 (the figured specimen has had the first broken off), 
~ the last striated at its base, outer lip remarkably thick and bent inwards, 
making the aperture peculiarly contracted. 

Long. 34, diam. L3 mil. 

Mauritius —rather scarce, 

Easily distinguished by the absence of sculpture and by its remarkably 
contracted aperture from its nearest ally, Z. ornata, Pease, Z. purpurea, H. 
Ad. from New Hebrides is also found at Mauritius. 


ZAPRA SEMISCULPTA, n. sp., Pl. VIII, Figs. 6—7. 

Shell narrowly lanceolate, turreted, spire a little longer than the last 
whorl, apex pointed; horuy-brown throughout ; whorls 7, the three first 
without sculpture, the rest longitudinally thickly ribbed, ribs about twice 
as broad as their interstices (in this respect our figures are slightly at fault), 
obsolete on the back of the last whorl, which is transversely striated 
at its base; a sharply defined callosity covers the columella, outer lip 
scarcely thickened or reflected, not as long as the columella, slightly 
emarginate at junction with the last whorl ; aperture narrow and contracted, 
as wide at the top as at the base. ; 

Long. 3, diam. L mil. 

This species was dredged by Mr. Blanford at Cape Negrais, off the 
~ coast of Burma. 
gut 
bs 


eg 


SISTRUM VENTRICOSULUM, n. sp., PL VIII, Fig. l6. 

Shell small, ovately ventricose, very gibbous in the middle, thick, solid, 
abruptly attenuated at base; spire short, acutely pointed, about half the 
length of the last whorl; white, here and there stained with pale brown; 
whorls 7, the first four very small, embryonal, without sculpture, the next 
D hes two rows of unequal granules, the lower row somewhat pointed and much 
= the larger ; the last whorl widely excavated at the suture, with e row of pro- 
| minent granules, rounded beneath with distant, somewhat indistinct longi- 
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nutely and elosely longitudinally striated ; columella with a moderately 
spread callosity, which is slightly rugose; canal long, not recurved ; four 
denticulations within the aperture, the two upper ones very thick and promi- 
nent, outer lip much thiekened, slightly emarginate at the upper part, 
Long. 54, diam. 3j mil. 
Ceylon — Rare. 
This is the smallest species of the genus as ye. deseribed. 


EULIMA ACUFORMIS, n. SP., Pl. VIII, Fig. l. 

Shell very elongate, sharply pointed, white and shining, solid, flexuous ; 
whorls L7, cylindrical, slightly angulate at their base, except the last whorl 
which is short and rounded ; no impressed line at the suture, varices obliquely 
continuous ; aperture oblong, slightly produced in front, rounded at base; 
columella reflected, outer lip scarcely thickened. 

Long. l0, diam. 24 mil. 

Dredged at the Andaman Islands by Mr. Wood-Mason. 

Rare. The above character will easily distinguish this graceful shell 
from its nearest allies, JE. lactea and flexuosa, A. Ad. 

(Coll. Indian Museum and Rev. J, Warneford ) | 


EviiMA (ARCUELLA) MIRIFICA, Nevill. i 
J. A. S. B. 874, (Mauritius). a 


We have lately noticed that H. and A, Adams described a gonus under 
the name of Bacula, allied to Eulima, (in A. & M. N. H. I863, Vol. XI, p. l5) 


‘founded on a species from China, which they called s£riolata ; this shell pro- 


bably belongs to the same genus as the species from Mauritius, whieh we 
described as above ; in either case our name for the genus, or sub-genus, will 
stand, there being a genus Baculum described prior to l563. 


MITRA (TUnRICULA) CRUENTATA, Ch 
Fig. I438-9, from the E. Indies | 
Typical specimens, as admirably figured by Chemnitz, are found at the 
Nicobars (probably the locality whence the type came) and Andamans; 
they have two white bands on the last whorl, with IO to ar distant, 
flexuous ribs, nodosely angled at the upper part; the ‘se grooves 





rugose, approximately equally incised, forming tolerably regular and oblong 


ules where they intersect the ribs. 
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angled at the upper part than the type form; the transverse grooves and 
double white band are similar, 

Common at the Andaman I. 

Long. I9, diam, 6} mil. 


M. envENTATA, Ch, var, SANDVICHENSIR. 

Extremely close to the preceding is the form from Ascension Í. ( Pacific 
O.) sent to us by Mr. Pease as " AL armillata (7) perhaps eruentata, Ch." 
This variety is recorded in the * Donum Bismarckianum’ as armillata, Ry. ; 
from which it differs by the less flexuous ribs and different shape of the 
whorls, being nearer Reeve's amanda; it seems to us to be best classed as a — 
variety of eruentata, Ch. : the whorls are not angulate near the suture, the 
transverse grooves are nowhere rugose but are more or less obsolete in the 
centre of the last whorl; a groove at the upper part being more deeply in- 
cised than the others (in this respect it agrees with armillata), gives the 
appearance of a row of prominent, bisected tubercles just below the suture; 
there are 2l ribs on the last whorl, which are only very slightly flexuous, 
it has a single white band only. 

Long. 53, diam. 6 mil. 


M. CRUENTATA, Ch., var. AMANDA, Rv. 

Reeves M. amanda, (fig. 3l8) from the Philippines is only a variety of 
this protean species. Specimens dredged abundantly by Dr. Stoliczka at 
Singapore agree exactly with Reeve's typical figure and description. It differs 
from eruentata var. proxima by the whorls not being angulate, by a deeply 
incised groove near the suture, forming a row of oblong tubercles next the 
suture, by the much greater width of the white bands and by the less vivid 
orange tinge of the ribs, which are l6 to 20 in number; and from 
cruentata var. Sandvichensis by the more regular and rugose transverse 
striation and by the broad double white bands ;—it is in fact intermediate 
between the two. 

Long. l3, diam. 5 mil. 

Two specimens from Aden, unfortunately not in good condition, 
apparently belong to this variety, the ribs are, however, more distant. 
Reeves armillata (fig. 3L5) from the Philippines, may perhaps prove also 
to be a variety of cruentata, or it may be a variety of obeliscus, Rv. ; it 
seems intermediate between the two. 

UN Mirra (Tuneicuna) onzLIÉcus, Rv. var. ANDAMANICA. 


e 


v PL VIII, Figs. 9—20. 
— Shell slenderly fusiform, shining; very dark brown with a single very 


narrow white band, more distinet on the ribs than in their interstices ; whorls 
9—0 (as in M. cruentata and all its varieties), produced, very slightly 
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turreted, not angulate at the upper part ; I8 flexuous longitudinal ribs on the 
last whorl, perfectly &mooth except near the suture, where they are divided by 
a groove, interstices transversely regularly grooved ; canal short, not recurved, 
columella and interior of the aperture dark brown. 

Long. l4, diam. 44 mil. 

Dredged by Mr. Wood-Mason at the Andamans. 

This shell in many respects resembles Reeves M. armillata ; the above 
charaeters will, however, easily distinguish it. 


Mirra (TURRICULA) RADIUS?, Rv, (an DEDALA, var. P) Pl. VIII. Figs. 
7—8. 

Shell pyramidically fusiform, pointed, shining ; white,with a broad brown 
band over the lower half of the last whorl and within the aperture, apex 
brown; whorls 20, turreted, more cylindrical and produced than those of 
JM. dædala, Rv. (fig. 28l) or glandiformis, Rv. (fig. 8l0) ; longitudinally 
flexuously ribbed, ribs slightly thickened near the suture, interstices regu- 
larly engraved with transverse strim; four folds on the columella, the lower 
one almost obsolete (Reeve gives only two folds to his JM. radius). 

Long. 8%, diam. 44 mil. 

Dredged by Mr. Wood-Mason at the Andamans ; rare. 

This seems to be doubtfully distinct from AL. dædala and glandiformis, 
both of which are common shells at the Andamans and at Ceylon; they all 
appear to run into one another and may prove to be varieties of one and the 
same species. 


. Mirra (SCABRICOLA) PRETIOSA, Rv. 


P. Z. S. 6. R 
Mitra Antonia, H. Ad., P. Z. S. 870, (Red Sea). 


This species also was lately obtained rather abundantly by Mr. W. T. 
Blanford in the Gulf of Oman on the coast of Persia, as also was Zurricula c 
(Thala) casta, H. Ad. (P. Z. S. 872, p. 9, from the Red Sea) and a new 
species very closely allied to the latter. 


TussorwA (?) ABNONRMIS, n. sp, Pl. VIII, Fig. 23. 
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deeply channelled at base, within showing the transverse striation on te 
back of the last whorl; outer lip produced, rounded, no sign of any emargi- 
nation at the upper part, much thickened, transversely striated, with a sube 
granulose appearance, crenulated at the margin. 

Long. max. 3, diam. max. lẹ} mil. 

Mauritius ; not uncommon in sand. 

This should probably constitute a distinct sub-genus of Rissoina, dis- 
tinguished by the very distinct canal, twisted columella and sinistral apex ; 
a shell dredged in Japan by A. Adams and distributed by him as ** Lachesis, 
n. sp." is a very closely allied species, 


CYcLosTREMA EBURNEA, n, sp., Pl. VIII, Figs. 2l—22. 

Shell depressedly orbicular, thick and callous, ivory white and shining, 
suture distinct ; whorls 5, sharply angled a little below the centre ; longi- 
tudinally obliquely plicated, ribs very massive, slightly wider than their 
interstices, obsoletely granulated at the angulation ; interstices transversely 
very closely, beautifully and regularly striated, old specimens (as the figured 
type) are very callous and the transverse striation becomes almost obsolete ; 
a very prominent, thick, transverse, rounded keel at the periphery, sculp- 
tured like the whorls ; $ ofthe base sculptured as above, the transverse 
striation being however more distinct, the remaining $ round the um- 
bilieus is smooth, the sculpture becoming abruptly obsolete ; umbilicus mo- 
derate, in old specimens partly covered by the thickened columella, aperture 
irregularly rounded, margins callous and thickened, slightly reflected over 
the umbilicus, giving a notched appearance to the columellar margin. 

Alt. 2}, diam. 44 mil. 

Pooree, in the Bay of Bengal. Rare. 

This handsome species is like no species of the genus as yet deseribed ; 
it perhaps most resembles the West Indian cancellata of Marryat, and it is 
possible that the specimens from the Philippines recorded in the Thesaurus 
under that name may prove to belong to our species. 


Rrxarcvra acura, Phil. 
Mal. Zeits. 849, (Aden). 
R. minuta, H. Ad., (Sues). 

Both var, minuta and the larger typical form are extremely common at 
Aden, in the Gulf of Oman, and at Gwadar on the coast of Persia, as also at 
Bombay, Ceylon, and Arakan ; an allied form (if not the same) was also ob- 
tained by one of us at Natal; the largest adult specimen in the Museum 
measures long. 44, diam. 3 mil, the smallest long. . diam. 3 mil.; there 
are also numerous full-grown specimens of many intermediate sizes, Curi- 
ously enough, Dr. Stoliezka obtained this species at Singapore, but not Je. 
Caron, Hinds. Dr. Armstrong has presented to the Museum a single speci- 
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ey 
men lately dredged alive in Paumben n its in 39 faths., which must 
apparently be referred to R. acuta, th it is thicker and more callous 
than any of the Persian Gulf specimens and the striation is entirely 
obsolete ; owing to its much thicker texture and more developed teeth, the 
aperture is much more contracted ; other specimens may eventually prove 
this form to belong to a distinet species, 





RINGICULA CARON, Hinds. 
Voy. Sulph. I844, (Malacca). 

This species also was dredged by Mr. Blanford at Gwádar; it is quite 
distinct in all its characters from IR. acuta, the peculiar and very diferent 
outer lip, slight development of the parietal tooth, and different texture and 
striation at once distinguishing it. : 


RINGICULA areata, Nevill. 
J. A. S. B., ISTä. (Mauritius). 

Lately found by one of us at the Andamans rather abundantly ; it is 
only distinguishable from Æ. acuta, Phil. var. minuta, H. Ad. by its 
smooth, polished appearance, having only three striæ at the base of the last 
whorl, instead of being striated throughout asin the other species; it is 
slightly narrower and more contracted, less callous, with the teeth more 
sharply developed. 

RINGICULA ABBREVIATA, n. sp. 

Closely allied to X. Caron, Hinds; it has the same regular striation 
throughout and peculiar corrugated or crenulated outer lip, but has only 
83 whorls, the spire being strikingly short and truncated in appearance ; 
there is no tooth within the outer lip, the parietal tooth is strongly deve- 
loped, the callosity is extremely broadly reflected on the lower part of the 
columella and is rugose and sub-obsoletely granulose, there are two teeth 
on the columella, the lower one of which in some specimens is bifid, 

Long. 3 (of which the last whorl alone measures 24), diam. 2} mil. 

Balapiti in Ceylon, rather common, 

(Coll. Indian Museum and H. Nevill). 


Tnocuvs (TALLORBIS) ROSEOLA, Nevill. 
J. A. S. B., I86N, (Ceylon). 
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part of the new marine gto described frome New Caledonia by M. 

Crosse and Souverbie ; for in , we had prepared a description of a 

new JAEuchelus found by one of us alive at extreme low water on a reef at 
| Port Blair, Andaman Islands; on receipt, however, of No. I of tho ő 
" Journ. de Conch. for 875, we found the same species admirably described 

and figured by M. Souverbie from N. Caledonia, under the name of Zrochua 
Ja (Euchelus) fossulatulus, 





'Ü(Tuocmvs SATRAPIUS, v. Mart. 
Š Nov. Conchol. Sup. V, (Bushire). 
T. (Claneulus) Tonnerres, Nevill, J. A. 8. B., 0874, (Aden). 

. The specimen described by v. Martens is considerably bigger than any 
found by us at Aden; in other respects they seem to be exactly similar; the 
denticulations at the base of the columella and within the outer lip were 

> not sufficiently marked in our figure, though properly recorded in tho 
T description. When we published our species the part of the Nov. Conch. 
containing the above description had not reached Calcutta. 


Tnocnvs (GIBBULA) HorpswonrHANA, Nevill, var. 
J. A. S. B., I87l, (Ceylon). 
Minolia variabilis, H. Ad., P. Z. 5., I873, (Persie). 


. This small variety was dredged tolerably abundantly in tho Gulf of 
‘Oman by Mr. Blanford. After a close and careful examination we can detect 
no difference from the type form, except in the considerably smaller size of 
the Persian Gulf shell; we must, however, state that in this respect we 
have seen no intermediate specimens. The Museum possesses typical speci- 
* mens of G. Holdsworthana from Penang, as well as from Ceylon. 





A F In a collection of shells, numbering some 600 or 700 species, dredged 
by Mr. W. T. Blanford off the coast of Persia, and presented by him to the 
T — Indian Museum, are specimens of the following interesting shells: a 
‘single specimen of a species of our genus Robinsonia, perhaps our Æ. s 
Ceylonica ; a new species of Niso and our N. pyramidelloides (the latter 
was also dredged in the Paumben Straits by Dr. Armstrong); Rissoina 
= Stoppanii and R. Bellardii of Issel, with ten other species of the genus ; 4 a 


ya. 


= Fossarus Stoliczkanus, nobis, and three new species of the genus; Rimula 
| propinqua, A. Ad.; a new species of Limaea, very close to the European 


7 


Tt may perhaps be well to record here that specimens of Aaorochlamys हैं 
wafer marked in the collection of | 








. Geoffreyi, H. Ad. (P. Z. 8., L868, p. 290) are 


p^ T d. 4 
C Nie 


s 
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the ae Jardin des Plantes at Paris, as Helix nu lla, Fér., IL. setiliris, Bons, 
as 2. turbida, Fér , H. argentea, Rv. as delibata, Fór. (also Beck, p. 8l, No. 6, 
without description) and a variety of the same as carinifera, Fér. —all from. 

ë Bourbon ; M. stylodon, Bons. as depresea, Fér., from Mauritius; (compare 
Prod. No. 344) H. pedina, Bens, (A. and M. 862, from Bombay) as 44. 
vitrinoides, Desh. (Mag. de Conch. l 830), “ collected at Bombay in l835 by 
Dussumier"; and Hyalimae Maillardi, Fisch. as Succinea unguicula, Val, 
from Bourbon. There are also specimens marked as H. ochroleuca, Fér, 
(loe. ?) : an examination of pl. 30, fig. I. Hist. des Moti., proved beyond doubt 
that this name was given to the Mauritian shell described Mr. H. Adams. 
(P. Z. S., ISCO) from our specimens as ZI. rwfozonata ; the Bermuda species. 
must, therefore, receive à new name 





EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


EFL VAL 


Fig. Lh Mangelia fulrocineta, p. 85. Fig. I0. Clathwrella singularis, p. 89. 

2. — Fuirbanki, p. 85. ll. — femniscata, Nev, p. 92. 

3. Clathurelia apiculata, Montr., p. 88. i2. — «ontortula, p. 92. 

4. — Mallett, Kecl., p. 89. ið. — Armatrongi, p. 98. 
5. — prrplera, p. 89. li. — Blanfordi, p. 92. l i 
nigrocincta, Montra p. 89. I. Cythara gradata, p. 93. | 
7. — Mani, p. 90. i6. —— Ismli, var. Cernica, p. 94. | 
Martensi, p. PL. Lj. —— Isreli, p. 94, i 
engina formis, p. OL. 8. — dubiosa, p. 93. 











Pi. VIII. $4 


TR Fig.d. Bulima acnformia, p. 98. Fig. l4. Drilla aewminata, Migh., p. 84. | 

þ 2.3. Nessa obesa, p. 95. Mb, जय lucida, p. SA. . 

$ 4. Mitrella balteata, p. 96. IG. Sistrum ventricomlum, Nov. p 97s —— 
5. Zafra polita, 97. A7-.8. Twrricula radius ?, Rv., p. I00. — | * 

6-7. — semisculpta, p. 98. 9-20. — oye Rv., var. dns X 





4). — inconapicua, N 2i-22. Cyclostrema eburnea, p. IO. 
423, —— —— deformis, Nev., p. 05. 23. Lissoina (F) abnormis, p- I00. 
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XII.—List of Mammalia collected by the late Dr. STOLICZRA when attached 
to the embassy under Sta D. Fonsyru in Kashmir, Ladák, Eastern 
Turkestan, and Wakhán, with descriptions of new Species, — By W. T. 
Braxvonn, F. R. 8., F. Z. S. 


(Received July 30th ;—Head August 4th, I8756.) 


The collections made by Dr. Stoliczka in Kashmir, Ladák, Káshghar, 
and Wakhán comprise a very fine series of mammalia, the description of 
which has been entrusted to me by Mr. Hume, who has undertaken the general 
direction, besides a large share in the details, of a work intended to be a 
memorial of our late friend. It is of course impossible to supply the place 
of the naturalist whose collections I shall do my best to deseribe, for with 
him has perished much knowledge of the habits and distribution of the 
animals, and although this want can be partially atoned for by the copious 
notes he has left behind, much unfortunately can never be replaced. In the 
present paper I shall merely give a list of the species of mammalia repre- 
sented in the collections, with short characters of those which appear to be 
new, reserving all detailed descriptions for the larger work, in which it is 
intended to illustrate all the novelties and imperfectly known forms as fally 
as possible. 

There is always more difficulty in procuring specimens of mammalia 


than in collecting terrestrial animals belonging to most of the other classes 


of vertebrata and invertebrata, and this is especially the case with the 
larger forms. It is consequently not to be expected that the species repre- 
sented will be more than a portion of those inhabiting the country, Still 
the collection is rich in some respects, and especially in kinds of rodents, and it 
adds largely to our knowledge of the fauna of Western Tibet and Eastern 
Turkestan, The larger mammals indeed were originally better represented, 
but after Dr. Stoliczka’s death many specimens appear to have been removed 
from the collection. Such at least was the case with the ruminants. Ina 
private letter which Dr. Stoliczka wrote to me, he told me he had sent 22 
skins of wild sheep from Káshghar. Of these only II, 7 males and 4 females, 
are now forthcoming, and not one of these has fine horns. There is not a 
single specimen of Ovis Poli from the Pamir, the original locality, al- 
though I have reason to believe that Dr. Stoliczka brought away one 
head at least. Lastly, there are skeletons of wild sheep and ibex in the col- 











ection, of which the heads have disappeared. It is highly probable that 


other specimens besides those of Ovis. Poli bave been similarly made over to 
private individuals. "The value of the collection for scientific purposes has 






(0 been seriously diminished by ite being broken up, and the finest specimens 
distributed, before it had been examined. 
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For convenience the country traversed may be divided into the Kash- 
mir valley, Ladák, the Kuenluen range south of Yárkand (Karakásh valley, 
Sanjú Pass, &c.), the plains of Eastern Turkestan around Yárkand and 
Káshghar, the ranges north of Kashghar, being spurs from the Thian-shan 
range, the Pamir, and Wakhán. 


The examination of the bats collected has been undertaken by Mr. 
Dobson, who will describe them separately. 


INSECTIVORA. 
l. ERINACEUS ALBULUS.—Plains of Eastern Turkestan. 
2. Sorex (ÜnOCIDURA) MYOIDES, sp. nov. 
S. parvus, murinus, subtus albescens, pedibus albidis, pilis brevibus 
sparsis indutis, caudá supra fuscd, sublus albescente, setis brevissimis: con- 


Jertim annulatá, pilisque longiusculis hic inde instructá, auribus mediocribus, 


rostro subtus albido. Long. corporis cum capite 2.l, caudæ l.5, pedis pos- 
terioris cum tarso 0:5, auris 0:22 poll. angl, 
Hab.— Leh, Ladák. 


CARNIVORA. 
8. Ferris Lvxx.—Skins purchased at Káshghar. 
4. F. sp. near F. pardinus (? Chaus caudatus, Gray).—Skin purchased 
as Kashghar. 
5. F. uxcra—-Laðák; Pamir? 
6. Canis LUrUs.—Skins purchased at Káshghar. 
7.* C. sp. nov. near C. aureus but larger.—Skin purchased at Kásh- 
ghar. ! 
8. C. (VvrPrs) MONTANUS.— Ladák (purchased); plains of Yárkand. 
9.* C. (VULPES), sp. immature.—Skin purchased at Káshghar. 
]0.* MELES, sp. nov.—Skin purchased at Káshghar. 
ILI. Mantes rorya ?— Skin purchased at Yárkand. 
I2. M. sp. (? M. ABIETUM, var.).—Skin purchased at Leh. 
IB. MUSTELA VULGARIS हैं var.— Purchased at Yárkand. 


RODENTIA. 
l4. Preromys INORNATUS.—K ashmir. 
l5. AROTOMYS AUREUS, Sp. nov. 

A. aureo:fulvus, dorso nigro lavato, capite antice fulvescenti-cano, mar · 


proposo - 


© Thess species oro probably new but it is not thought advisable to p 
ont the evidence y. P i imperfect : | ui akins. | -> | Í 
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ginescente, caudá tertiam partem corporis capitisque ægnante, fulvd, nigro 
breviter terminatá ; pilis elongatis corporis omnibus ad basin fuscis, Long. 
a rostro ad basin caud« circiter L8 (in corio dessiccato), caude vertebrarum 
6, palma 2, plante fere 3, cranii 3:7 poll. 
Hab.— Kaskasu pass between Yárkand and Sarikol, east of the Pamir. 
" This is a much smaller species than Á. caudatus, which it resembles 
somewhat in colour, but it is never apparently so ferruginous beneath, nor 
so black above as are some specimens of the Kashmir marmot. The tail in 
A. aureus too is rather shorter in proportion, It appears to resemble A. 
Hemachalanus (Hodgson nec Anderson) but to be larger and different in 
colour. The skull shews distinctions from all these forms. 


fe 


IG. ARVICOLA BLYTHI. 

Phaiomys leucurus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. I663, XXXII, p. 89 (nec Arvicola leucurus, 
Garbo). ६ 

Arvicola fuscescenti-fulvus subtus isabellinus, caudd fulvd, quartam 
partem totius longitudinis subaquante vel excedente, auribus rotundatis me- 
diocribus, sparsim pilosis, palmis pentadactylis, ungue pollicari parvo obtuso, . 
dentibus molariis similibus iis A. mandarini, molario ultimo maæillari postice 
magis producto, angulo interno postico ejusdem acutiore, dente anteriore 
^ mandibulari antice angulo fortiore interno munito. Long, sine caudá 4—4'5, 
* caude l26 -35, cranii l, auris 04, plante 08 poll. 

Hab — Ladák. 

The genus Phaiomys of Blyth cannot, I think, be separated from Arvicola, 
as the only character of any impc ance, the presence of a claw on the rudi- 
mentary thumb of the forefoot, is found in many Arvicole, the common 

é water rat, A. amphibius, amongst others. The name Á. leucurus is objec- 

tionable in the present case as the species has not a white tail, and the same 

specific term had been previously applied by Gerbe to a vole inhabiting 
the French’ Alps, but considered by Blasius identical with A. nivalis. 


l7. ARVICOLA STOLICZKANUS, Sp. nov. 

A. supra lete fusco-rufescens, sive sordide ferrugineus, subtus albus ; 
vellere molli, longiusculo, ad basin schistaceo, palmis tetradactylis, plantis 
pentadactylis nudis brevibus, tarsis subtus pilis indutis, auriculis parvis e 
"d vellere haud emergentibus, rotundatis, caudd quintam partem totius longi- 
tudinis subequante, pilis fulvescenti-albidis setosis instruetá ; dente molario 
l mazillari ultimo angusto, intus angulis duobus fortioribus antice, nullis 
Yr de postice, extus quatuor parvulis, duobus antico, ceteris postice, spatio inter- 
L je veniente, munito. Long. a rostro ad basin caudæ (in corio dessicato) 4, caudae 
D l, tarsi 077 poll. 

Hab,—Nubra valley, Ladák; Aktágh near Karakoram Pass. 
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In colour this species approaches A. russatus of Radde, but that is ^ 
snid to have the tail tawny above, and the teeth are described as very 
different, The last upper molar in A. Stoliczkanus is peculiarly formed, the 
anterior portion having two strong salient angles inside, and two very 
weak ones outside, this is followed by an elongate process with two slight 
angles outside and none inside, the whole tooth being much elongated, = 


is. NESOKIA JINDICA.— Kashmir. 


I9. GRICETUS (Cricervtus) PHEUS, var —Kuenluen range north of 
Sanju pass, Pámir, and Wakhán. | 


" » 
20. C. (OnICETULUS) FULVUS, sp. nov. > > + 
= C., peraffinis Criceto phæo, sed major atque magis fulvus, arenacco- 
fulvus vix cinereus. Long. corporis capitisque 4'5, caude l'4, auris 0-75, 
tarsi 0*7 poll. ' 4 - = 2 
Hab.—Plnins of Eastern Turkestan, Pamir, and Wakhan. * 
Another form of the pheus group of hamsters intermediate in size be- 
tween C, pheus and C. isabellinus. z 
: * : * 
2], M US CRASSIPES P—Tankse, Ladák. B - 





22. Mus PACHYCERCUS, sp. nov. 4 

M. affinis M. Bactriano, sed minor, caudá breviore, cras siusculd, Setosá, is 
supra fusco-fulvus, sublüs albidus, auribus ovalibus majusculis, pilosis, 
Long. (exempli in spiritu vini conservati) a rostro ad basin :caudeo 23, 
caudae 2, auris 0-5, planta 0765 poll. * 





Hab.— Plains of Eastern Turkestan. 

This is apparently the common house-mouse of Eastern Turkestan and 
differs from M. Bactrianus of Afghanistan, Persia, and North-western India, 
by having a shorter, thicker tail and a differently shaped and larger skull, 
The colour is sandy brown. . y 


23. Mus SYLVATICUS, var, —Káshghar ; Panja in Wakhán. a 


24. GERBILLUS CRYPTORHINUS, sp. nov. 

G. supra rufescenti-arenaceus, subtus albus, coloris dorsalis ventralis- 3 
que limite bene notato ; rostro in lobum semicireularem intus pilis brðtibus «| 
sparsis indutum, nares obtegentem, desinente; caudd corporis capitisque 
longitudinem excedente, cum dorso superne fere concolore, sed magis rufes- zu 8 
cente, nisi apicem versus, ubi:migreseit, subtus pallidióre, pilis nonnullis ad 


apicem cauda longioribus nigrescenti-fuscis, auribus. mediocribus, ovalibus, — 


extus antice dense pilosis, mystacibus confertis, capitem longitudine parum — 
- है + ` + - = , - a = á ‘ + 
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excedentibus, supremis nigris, ceteris albis ; vellere longiusculo, molli, nitido 
basin versus ad tergum schistaceo; palmis subnudis, pilis sparsis indutis, 
plantis confertissime pilosis ; dente molario ultimo simplici, incisoribus uni. 
sulcatis. Long. exempli majoris nuper occisi a rostro ad basin caudae 5-5, 
cauda: 6:25, auris 0°75, pedis posterioris a calcaneo l4 poll. Long. exempli 
a — minoris 4*5, caudæ 5 poll. 
4 Hab.—Plains of Eastern Turkestan. 
This form is distinguished from all others with which I am acquainted 
— by the peculiar flap at the end of the snout covering the nasal apertures, 
This flap is semicircular in form, and hairy inside. I can find no descrip- 
" tion of a similar appendage in any other species, and there is nothing of the 
uP kind inJG. Indicus, G, Hurriane, or in two undescribed species from Persia 
and Baluchistan, of all of which I have examined specimens preserved in 
spirits 
कि G. eryptorhinus is coloured like G. meridianus, but is of the same size 
as G. tamaricinus, From both the above species and from their ally, G. 
collium,* which inhabits western Turkestan, the present species is distin- 
| guished by the tail being longer than the body. 
z= Another peculiarity of G. eryptorhinus is that the lachrymal bone 
हे appears never to be gnkylosed to the skull. Consequently the process of 
at . the lachrymal which in all true Gerbilli projects into the anterior angle of 
the bony orbit, is frequently absent from the whole bone being lost, This 
m was thé case in two skulls which I examined. 


25. .Dirvs LAGOPUS.—Plains of Eastern Turkestan . 
26. LEPUS PALLIPES ?— Ladák. 
27. L. Treeranvs ?—Nubra valley, Ladák, 


28. L. YARKANDENSIS. 
Günther, Ann. and Mag. 3 at. Hist., Septomber, I875, 4, XVI, p. 229. 
L. parvus, affinis Lepori tolai, sed multo minor, nusquam niger nec 















hű s griseus, auribus usque ad apicem concoloribus, haud nigris, arenaceo-isabel- 
e. linus, fusco plusveminusve ad dorsum lavatus, lateribus lacteis, pectore palli- 
f P m dissime rufo, caudd albá, superne fuscd ; vellere molli, longiusculo, ad basin 
in cinereo, Long. a rostro ad basin caudæ l7, capitis 36, caudæ 4, auris 4°25, 
"d tarsi 4°25 poll = 

x * For translations of the characters of this and of somo other species described in 


Russian by Severtzoff in his Turkestanskie Jovotnie, I am indebted to the kindness of 
Dr. Feistmantel. No translations are given in tho “ Zoological Record," and in tho 
७ Archiv für Naturgeoschichte" even the names aro omitted. It is greatly to be regretted 
that M. Severtzoff docs not, like all the best naturalists amongst his countrymen, 
—— describe in a language more generally understood, 








— M ड़ i e 
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Hab.— Plains around Yárkand and Káshglar. * 


This species approaches Z. tolai, Pallas, but is much smaller, with.pro- 
portionally longer ears, and is chietly remarkable for having no black on 
a tips of the cars, nor on the tail, and no grey tint on any part of the 

y. 


29. L. PAMTRENSIS, Günther, |. c. 


L. supra arenarius vel fusco-isabellinus, infra albus, uropygio albescenti- 
cinereo ; caudá superne nigrá ; aurium marginibus superioribus extus n igris ; 
pectore pallido rufo ; vellere denso, molli, ad basin, preter ventrali, cinereo ; 
pilis longioribus ad dorsum nigro-terminatis, intermixtis. Long. a rostro ad > 
basin caudæ ciréiter LS, caudæ 4, auris a basi anticá 5, gusdem latitudo 2°75, "M 
cranii longitudo 3:5, tarsi 5 poll. 
-Hab.— Banks of Lake Sirikul, Pamir. 
This is distinguished from the last by being somewhat larger, by 
having the ends of the ears and the upper part of the tail black, and by its 
grey rump. It is near to L. Tibetanus but differently coloured, The 
ears in the dry skin measure only 3:6 in, from the. orifice and 4°5 from the 
head outside. 


> 


30. L. STOLICZKANUS, sp. nov. 
L. præcedenti peraffinis, arenario-fulvus, differt tantum auribus multo "a 
longioribus, vellere dorsali nigro lavata. Long. corii desiccati a rostro ad 
basin cauda I7ä, caudæ (vertebrarum) 3, ejusdem cum pilis apicialibus fere L 
5, cranii 3:5, auris extus 52, tarsi 4'9. E 
Hab.—Hilly country and Thian Shan mountains north-east of Kásh- coal 
ar. 

2 This is rather darker than the preceding species and has much longer 
. ears. „ When fresh the latter would probably*measure over 6 inches, Both 
this and the last appear to have longer ears than Z. Lehmanni, Severtzof, in 

which they are the same length as the head. 


Sl. LAGOMYS LADACENSIS. Me tj 


" . em t e E. 
L. Curzonia, Stol, J. A. S. B., Isos, XXXIV, Pt. 2, p. 08, noo Hodgson. —— | 
L. Ladacensis, Günther, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., Sept, !875, Vol. XVI, p. 23. > 
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rioribus nigris, inferioribus albis. Long. tota circa 9, cranii 225, auria L, 
farsi LG poll. 

Hab.—Ladák. , 

This is the common species of northern and north-eastern Ladák but 
not apparently of the mountains bordering the Kashmir valley. It is easily 
recognized by its peculiar pale fawn colour, more rufous in summer. It was 
first described some years ago by Dr. Stoliczka, who referred it to L. Cur- 
sonia, I had occasion subsequently to shew that the true IL. Curzonia of 
Hodgson is a different species, and I have just heard from Dr. Günther, 
whilst this paper is passing through the press, that he has named the 
present form Ladacensis : I have consequently withdrawn the name I had 
proposed to give it. It is allied to L. ogotona by the form of the skull. 


32. L. AURITUS, sp. nov. 


- L; superne sordide fulvus fusco-lavatus, capite humerisque rufescentibus, 
auribus magnis rotundatis, pilis isabellinia indutis, vellere molli, pilis 
basin versus nigrescenti-plumbeis, apices versus in dorso lateribusque isabel- 
linis, fusco-terminatis, subtus albis. Long. (in corio dessicato) tota circiter 
7:5, cranii l'8, auris I, tarsi L2 poll. 

Hab, —Pangong lake, Ladik. 

A larger form than Z. Æoylei with much larger ears.” The colour 
in two skins from Lukung on the Pangong lake is smokey brown. The ears 
are as large as in the last species and must in the living animal be nearly 
]} inches across. 


33. L. GRISEUS, sp. nov. 


L. sordide griseus, subtus albus, ad dorsum frontemque leviter rufescenti- 
lavatus, vellere elongato, molli, ad basin plumbeo-nigro, apices versus in dorso 
lateribusque griseo, apicibus ipsis nonnullis fuscis ; auribus magnis rotun- 
datis, pilis sparsis albidis indutis, Long. in exemplo nuper occiso 7, capitis 
75, auris l'4, tarsi l:3 poll. — 

Hab.—Kuenluen range South of Sanju Pass. 

I know of no other Zagomys which approaches this in colour. It is a 
peculiar grey, almost the colour of Chinchilla, The skulls of the last and 
present species approach in character to those of L. Æoylei and L. rufescens 
but still exhibit well-marked differences, 


984. LAGOMYS MACROTIS? Günther, l. c, —Kuenluen range? 
^ — The above is a wonderfully rich series of Leporida 
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UNGULATA. 
35. SUS SCROFA, var. NIGRIPES, 


Hab.—Thian Shan mountains near Káshghar. 

The two specimens, male and female, closely resemble the European 
wild boar, but the legs are black, and there are some trifling cranial differ- 
ences, which, although perhaps insufficient to justify specific distinction, are 
worthy of notice. | 


36. Ovis Herxsi ?— Thian Shan mountains. 


37. O. NAHURA.— K uenluen range, 


88. Capra SIBIRICA.— Kuenluen range and Thian Shan mountains. 


39. GAZELLA SUBGUTTUROSA, var. YARKANDENSIS. 


G. subgutturosa cornibus lyriformibus juxta caput subparallelis, lente 
divergentibus ; facie fusco valde striatá. 

Hab.— Plains of Eastern Turkestan. 

: This differs much from the typical form of G. subgutturosa, the horns 
taking a much less open curve, and the face markings being much darker, 
but as intermediate forms are found in Persia, I do not separate it, 


40. Pasruorors HopcsosNr.—Ladák. 


4l. Cervus, sp. (hornsonly)— ? Thian Shan mountains N. E. of 
Kashghar हे 


42. CAPRIOLUS PYGAnGUS ? (horns only) —Káshghar ? 


P. S. Sept. 28th.—' The number of the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History for September, 875, containing descriptions of several species of 
hares and Lagomys by Dr. Günther, was only received just before the last 
proof of this paper was passed. Although, under the rules usually adopted 
in England, the names given by myself would have priority, from having 
been given in a paper read before the Asiatic Society in August, I have 
thought it best to withdraw them, and to substitute those given by 
Dr. Günther, in order to obviate any risk of confusion in the nomenclature. 
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* XIX.— Note on (i) Elachistodon Westermanni, (ii) Platyceps semifasciatus, 
hand (iii) Ablepharus pusillus and Blepharosteres agilis.— by W. T. 
BLANFORD, F. Á. S. 
=» (Received Nov. 9 ;—Read Dec. l, I875.) 

^8 L—A young snake was recently presented to the Indian Museum by 
Mr. G. Shillingford, of Parneah, and Mr. Wood-Mason, the Curator, asked 
me to determine it. For a long time [ was unsuccessful, for the specimen 
presents the peculiarity of a pit behind ithe nostril, scales much like those 
of a Bungarus, except that the subcaudals are divided, and no poison fang ; 
but after a good deal of research I at last identified the specimen with 
Elachistodon Westermanni, Reinhardt, Oversigt K. Dansk. Vid. Selsk. 

Forh. Kjobenhavn, I863, p. 2I0 (Gunther, Rept. Brit. Ind., Appendix). 

This snake is admirably figured in the original paper, and a remarkable 
character not mentioned in Dr. Gunther's description is shewn in the figure. 
This character consists in the presence of a post-nasal pit. 

A loreal pit has been found in two other genera of harmless snakes, 
both West African; one Bothrolycus belonging to the Lycodontide, (Gün- 
ther, P. Z. S., L874, p. 444, Pl. LVII, fig. B), the other Bothrophthalmus 
belonging to the Colubride. In Riachistodon the loreal shield is united 
to the nasal above and a suture runs from the edge of the pit to the labials 
below. In the original description the nasal was said to lie between two 
shields 0 he loreal was considered to enter the orbit, but there is cer- 
tainly no Safe above the nostril in the Purneah specimen and, considering 
the presence of the pit, I think that the lower prmocular is not the loreal 
and that the homologies of the shields are as I have suggested. 

From the character of the scales I am inclined to refer Ælachistodon 
4 to the Dipsadide, and the dentition as described by Reinhardt agrees with 
this view, the posterior maxillary teeth being grooved. The following is a 
description of the specimen obtained. 

— A Head scarcely broader than the neck, flat above, body somewhat com- 
| pressed, tail rather short, pupil vertical, body surrounded by 46 rows of 
- smooth scales, those on the sides as broad as long, the dorsal row enlarged, 

, ee mal, much broader than long. Nostrils lateral, each in a single shield, 
Mien contains a deep pit behind the nostril, the shield is divided below the 
| pit, the suture dees o g forwards to below the nostril and then down wards, 
Both palatine and maxillary teeth are present, but the specimen is too small 

for their characters to be made out. Ventrals 2l0, subcaudals in 65 pairs, 
anal undivided. Length 84 inches, of which the tail is I-4. 
— .— — — JHead-shields normal except that there is no separate loreal, this being 
— mnited with the nasal above, Rostral twice as broad as high, just reaching 
upper surface of the head. Anterior and posterior frontals equal in 
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v 5 sé 
length, the latter are broader and descend somewhat on to the side of the head * = 


so that the upper præocular is not in contact with the nasal. Vertical hex- 
agonal, rather longer than broad, occipitals large, rather broad in front, 2 
præoculars, the lower the larger, the higher not reaching the upper surface 
of the head ; 2 postoculars. Upper labials 6 on one side of the head, 7 on the s 
other, the 3rd and 4th entering the orbit, the last very large. Temporals 5 
2, very long, the upper extending the whole length of the occipital, the lower 
rather shorter. Three pairs of enlarged chin-shields, the posterior separated 
by a small azygos scale, the second pair the largest, each being in contact 
with 3 lower labials. All the lower labials very narrow. —Colouration :—a 
narrow white line runs along the back, it is straight on the tail, becomes 
wavy in the middle of the back, and tends to break up into spots near the » 
head ; sides dark brown with numerous minute elongate white spots tend- 
mg to form cross bands; lower parts white, each ventral shield with a dark 
hinder edge, which frequently expands into irregular spots near the sides ; 
upper surface of head blackish brown, suture between the occipital shields 3 
white, rostral and a broad line running from it over the outer part of the 
frontals and supraorbitals and across the temporals to the hindermost la- 
bial, and all the labials themselves, white, whilst a blackish brown band runs 
from the nostril to the temporals below the white line, and includes the 
eye. bn 
8 IL—I had occasion recéntly to examine the type specimen of 
Platyceps semifasciatus, Blyth. It is a very young spake and has hitherto 
been a puzzle to Indian herpetologists, as may be inferred from the following 
synonymy : 
Platyceps semifasciatus, Blyth, J. A. S. B., I86l, XXIX, p. II4; Günther, Rept, 
Brit. Ind. p. 237. $- 
Coluber (Platyceps) semifasciatus, Theobald, Cat. Rept. in appendix to J. A. 8. B., 
Is68, XXXVII, p. 52. Á 
Compsosoma semifasciatum, Stoliczka, J. A. S. B,, I áo, XXXIX, p. ISS. 
I venture with some diffidence to suggest that it is a young specimen 
of Zamenis ventrimaculatus, a snake with which I am very well acquainted 





from having found it abundantly in Persia, but which is not common in a 

India except in the extreme west, and is necessarily not easily recognised 

in the young state except by one who knows its appearance well. . — . 

§ III.—On comparison of the scingue from Basrah which I described 

as Ablepharus pusillus (A. and M. N. H. July, l874, XIV, P 33) with 

‘the type specimen in the Indian Museum of the species described by Dr 
Stoliczka as Blepharosteres a gilis, Í am disposed to believe that I ako wrong E 
in supposing them, on the strength of the descriptions, to be identical. They a 
| * In this description a serious misprint occurs, Tho number of acalos between > i 
i : the axils should be 36 not 26. n 
B - | _ 
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are congeneric without doubt, and Blepharosteres agilis is an Ablepharus, 
but it differa from A. pusillus in its much longer body. In Á. agilis the 
fore limb does not nearly reach half way to the thigh and the hind limb 
barely reaches half way to the axil. In A. pusillus the fore limb reaches 
fully half way to the thigh or rather more and the hind limb two-thirds of 
the way to axil. In the former the third and fourth toes of the fore 
foot are about equal in length, in the latter the third finger is decidedly the 
shorter. Under these circumstances I think it probable that A. pusillus* 
is a distinct species and that A agilis is probably distinct from Á. Brandt, 
Strauch. 


XX.—The Evideace of past Glacial Action in the Nágá Hills, Assam. 
By Major H. H. Gopwrs-AvusrEeN, F. R. G. S, F. Z. S. 
(Received July 25 ;—Read August 4, I876.) 
With Plates X —XIII. 
carrying on the survey operations in the Khasi Hills, I was more 
than once led to think that glacial action had played a part in the denudation 
of some of the valleys; but the traces of such action were so slight that I 
hesitated to notice them. However, when writing the paper on the West Khasi 
Hills which was published in this Journal in 869, I alluded to the subject, 
with reference to the valley near Mokarsa, under the Maotherichan ridge. 
When mapping the Jatinga valley, I met with lines of heavy subangular 
| ` skirting streams from the north side of the high ridge the west ex- 


‘ ity of the Burrail running thence to Asálu. Under and to north of the 


peak of Mahadeo, there is æterminal mass of transported material near where 
the Naga village of Garilo formerly stood. On the north of the Shillong 
peak, the highest part of the Khasi Hills, skirting the sides of the “ Um- 
shirpi" stream, are to be seen the remnants of deposits for which it is difi- 
cult to account, unless we bring in the agency of ice, or large melting snow- 
beds. The " Umshirpi" has cut a deep gorge through the altered san d- 
stones below the point where the road from Cherra Poonjee erosses it, and 
here takes a very sharp bend ; since its origimal excavation, a bed of water- 
worn boulders has filled the valley, and caps the spur round which the 


stream winds, and is seen again in the road-cutting on the right bank quite 
25 feet above the present stream, as one proceeds to the Artillery barracks 
from the station side, shewing clearly it was once continuous, and has since 


. 


© A. pusillus is figured in the * Zoology of Porsia, PI. XXVII, fig. l. 
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been removed. Such a bed of transported material would again be found 
at this point, if large snow beds, or small glaciers were to be formed on the 
slopes of the Shillong peak, where the Umshirpi takes its rise, so as to 
produce a greater aqueous action, and sudden rushes of water, Yet I 
did not consider myself quite justified in attributing such appearances 
to more than the former greater intensity of aqueous action alone, especi- 
ally on so low a latitude as 25° 30°. However, during my last expedition 
into the same range further east, where it rises to nearly L0,000 feet, it was 
highly interesting to find the most unmistakeable signs of former eonsider- 
able glacial action. By any one who has traversed a glaciated region, the 
slightest evidence of such action is at once detected, which to the uninitiat- 
ed eye might escape notice, but the moraines of the Burrail are of such dimene 
sions, and so partake of all the characters of glacial action having once been 
in full force, as to strike the most unobservant as being peculiar. Round- 
ing the base of the Burrail on the direct road from Sámágüting towards 
Munipur, after passing the village of Suchéma under the curiously shaped 
and conspicuous scarp of Sú-vé-nú-chi-ká, descending into the deep valley 
of the Zubza, on vii Jotsáma and Phésáma, Kigwéma is reached, and 
shortly after coming in view of this last village, the path leads up the steep 
terminal slope and on to the level surface of the old moraine, on which our 
camp was soon pitched at an elevation of 5000 ft. The imagination could 
picture the time when the deep valley at the back, above which towered 
the cliffs and peak of Japvo (the point we had to ascend and observe from), 
was filled with the ice that had pushed and carried the large blocks of stone 
and earth forward. The summit of Japvo, a trigonometrical station, is 
9,890 ft. above the sea, and the mean height of this eastern part of the 
Burrail, which here takes a bend to the south, is about 9,000. The Ter- 
tiary rocks, which first begin to rise above all the surrounding country near 
Asilu, dipping S E, continue, with a gradual elevation of the base of the 
series for 50 miles, until they attain their highest elevation near Japvo; the 
south-easterly dip changes gradually round to west, and presents a precipi- 
tous face at right angles to the direction of the main watershed :—the con- 
tinuity of the Burrail as a high range is thus reduced suddenly from 9,000 
to 5,000 feet, and the much older contorted clay shales and schists on 
which the Tertiary rocks unconformably rest are exposed. Along this-east 
face there are several deep gorges, their streams joining the Zullo, which rises 
under the peaks of Ténépi and Khunho. Across the low saddle of the 
older series, which has a breadth of 5 miles, the newer 3 rocks again come 
in, with a reversed dip, at Tellizo, and its base rises again towards the N E, 


- 
e Dr. Wm. Hooker has noticed the glacial features án the Atlas Mountains; and 
Palgrave again south of the Caspian in lat. 36*. 
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forming with that strike the Kopamedza range. This sudden depression in 
the range, marked by the removal of the Tertiaries, stretches far away 
to the south, into the depression of the valley of Munipur, which is in fact 
the continuation of the same great lateral axis of elevation, The high N 
N E, 5 SW ridge of Tertiary sandstones, rising 7000--8000 feet, bounds 
the valley of Munipur for 80 miles, and marks ita eastern boundary, 
coming in again át the Máphitel ridge, which bounds the valley on the east. 
It is in the gorges draining to the Zullo river that the best examples 
of glacial» action are to be seen, the moraine in the Gaziarurh being the 
largest. The tributaries of the Mazierh ravine under Japvo are numerous, 
and fall very suddenly from the ridge above; descending from the peak 
into the gorge, just below where they unite, and leaving the more confined 
part, and proceeding down the valley, the first signs of ice-action consist of 
narrow irregular terraces ; until arriving at a lateral ravine at the north side 
of the valley, where a clearly defined small moraine projects out into the 
main valley of the Mazierh, to the level surface of its moraine, and would 
(when the glacier existed) have formed one of those little side lakes, so 
often seen in glaciated ground, just above the point of junction with a 
lateral and main glacier, Passing this side ravine, the path led along the 
flat surface of the moraine for half a mile, which widened gradually as the 
valley opened, and we then descended 200 feet into the bed of the stream. 
Enormous blocks shew out on the sides of the even-cut slope at an angle 
of 45°, and also lie near and in the bed of the present stream, the face of 
the slope being here very straight, The sketch (Pl. X) taken looking up 
the valley and one of the lateral moraine (Pl. XII, Fig. ]) will cluci- 
date this feature. Just in a direct line opposite Kigwemah, the moraine 
ends at 4 miles from its source, with a terminal slope of 45°, and the stream 
descends rapidly to join the Zullo about 7 miles further down. The débris 
composing this mass of transported material having been défived from Terti- 
ary sundstones all more or less soft, which have quickly broken up aud become 
disintegrated, much of it must have been reduced to a state of mud and sand 
long before it arrived at Kigwemah, and hence it is that these moraines of the 
Naga Hills differ from those of the Himalaya and Alps, where the rocks are of 
various kinds, and often extremely hard, retaining their angular forms after 
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are very well displayed. At the point where the stream, the Gaziarurh, leaves 

the gorge, the broad flat expanse commences and extends down the valley 

for quite I miles. After proceeding down and crossing it, the view from 

the next spur on the other side was most striking : the broad sweep of old 

moraine a quarter of a mile broad (terraced for cultivation) comes bend- 

ing round to join the smaller one from the Kurürurh; the two glaciers 

must have once met here, and the terminal cliff would have been just below 

the junction ; the elevation is here 500 ft,* I give asketch of the moraine 

on Pl. XIII. The views on all sides were lovely, especially that up the gorge 

of the Gaziarurh : the soft hazy rays of light cast by the sun, setting behind 

the high range on the west, brought out in most lovely grey tones the re- 

ceding steep spurs that bounded the glen. a ^ 
Towards the upper part of the Zúllo near where the Kaburhi joins it, 

traces of old terraces of transported material are observable, and huge blocks | 

of sandstone are seen here and there, all in the same level, resting on the $ 

clay shales (one of these blocks at about 4,800 ft. measured 20 x I8 

XI — 4,320 cubic feet), and it is from among these transported blocks 

that the Nagas of Sopvomah select the monoliths and dolmens they erect 

in the villages along the crest of the ridge above, which is of clay shales. 
‘Crossing the main watershed at its lowest part, we descend gradually 

to the head of the Barak valley, the physical aspect of which well deserves a 

notice (Pl. XI). The river, here 8,800 ft. above sea level, flows with a 

very serpentine course through a broad level belt about 3 to ह a mile in 

breadth, the greater part of which is or has been under rice cultivation. 

There are scarcely any trees on the hill slopes, and those few that exi 

confined to patches on steep slopes bordering the river, where it ben rd | 

under the bills. Alluvial terraces are well developed both in the main valley 

and lateral branches. Under the village of Gnámih, the main accumulation of 

these deposits terminates, and below this they occur, now on one side of the 

valley, now on the other, extending into the narrow gorge of the river still 

further down where it takes a sharp loop-like bend of 6 miles, and it is evi- 

dent that they once filled this gorge to à height of I30 feet; little, how- 4 

ever, of the deposit is now left. In the more open part above, the upper level 

of the terraces is about 20 feet above the present level of the Barak, and 

they consist of strong ep conglomerates and clay. "The age of these 









© This altitude may be considered very low, when we know that the extension of 
similar action is not seon much below 4000 ft. in tho N. W. Himalaya, on 8 more nor- 
thern latitude ; but there is every reason for supposing that during tho last glacial 
period the general distribution of land and water was nearly the same as at tho present  — 
time, and that the amount of moisture borne from tho south and south-west must have à 
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(hen boon very great, producing an enormous snow-fall deepening the valleys and — — 
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deposits there is every reason for supposing to be the same % at of the 
Japvo moraines, the result of a powerful river action, due to a heavy winter 
snow-fall,—all the main sources of the Barak lying in lateral valleys of the 
Kopamedza ridge at an elevation of 7—8,000 feet, 

The character of the valleys that drain away through Munipur and 
eventually into the Irawadi, is intimately due to former effects of climate, 
during the period the changes I have above described were going on. These 
valleys and Munipur have at one time presented the appearance of a chain 
of lakes, now dry, the only remnant in Munipur itself being the Loglak 
Lake, now of small dimensions; a description of one such tributary valley 
will suffice for all,—and I am informed by Dr. J. Anderson that like char- 
acters are to be seen in the country towards Yunan, On the water-parting 
of the Irawadi and Sürmah, one looks down on the Khongba flowing 
with sharp bends through a broad almost level valley. "The steep slopes 
from the Kouprü ridge on the west terminate some two miles from the 
base of those on the east, and a very gradual nearly level surface of water- 
worn detritus covers the intermediate ground, through which run four 
streams from the ridge above-mentioned, 

The valley on the east is bounded by a low ridge of only some 
800 feet above its bed, which gives off to the east spurs rising to 
IOOO feet. Further down the valley, 6 miles from tho w hed at Kaital- 
Mambi, a collection of detritus (mostly angular) forms a dese about 50 feet 
above the stream, and is the termination of the long talus given off by the 
deep ravines on the flank of the Koupru peak, which here rises to feet 
ae feet higher than the ridge to its north. ‘This talus extends 
e up to the eastern side of the valley and undoubtedly at one time 
abutted on its eastern spurs forming a lake above, subsequently drained by 
the stream cutting its way round their present base, a process which would 
have commenced directly the formation of talus from Koupru ceased with 
the change into present climatic conditions. 

A sketch (Pl. XII, Fig. 2) of the Kaital-Mambi lake bed from the 
watershed is given in illustration of the above features. 
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XXI.— Note on a large Hare inhabiting high elevations ín Western 
Tibet— By W. T. BraxronD, F. R. S. 
(Received. Nov. 8 ;—Read Decr. l, 875.) 
Á In the list of mammals obtained by Dr. Stoliczka in Ladák, Eastern ` 
urkestan, &c. (ante, p. L09), I included a hare from Ladák under the name 
of L. pallipes, but as I felt doubtful of the identification I added a note of 
interrogation to the name. I have since, in a collection of skins very kindly 
sent to me for examination by Mr. Mandelli of Darjiling, found one young 
and two adult specimens of a hare with an ashy grey rump, corresponding 
very much better with the figure and description of LZ. pallipes given by » 
Hodgson (J. A. S. B., l842, XT, p. 288, Pl. 3). This hare is doubtless the 
kind inhabiting the portions of Tibet immediately north of Sikkim, and 
seen by myself in Sikkim close to the frontier at the Kongra Lama pass 
(J. A. S. B., I872, XLI, p. 34). It differs in several respects from the 
large hare of Ladák and Western Tibet, referred first, I believe, by Blyth in 
his * Catalogue of the Mammals in the Museum of the Asiatic Society,’ p. l3L, 
and subsequently by myself to Z. pallipes. The hare from Western Tibet 
is a larger form with proportionally shorter and differently coloured ears, 
the fur is less woolly, the colouration more rufous on the back, and less 
ashy on the rump, the dark band on the anterior surface of the ears is much 
less distinct and the posterior outer surface shews far less white, and the 
tarsi are clad with longer and denser hair, I propose to name this Western 
Tibetan hare, from the extremely elevated regions which it inhabits, 


जा A. 


LEPUS HYPSIBIUS, sp. nov. t 
L. major, rufescens, nigro-adumbratus, subtus albus, uropygio fitsces- 
centi-griseo, caudd floccosá, omnino albd, vellere dorsali densissimo suberispa- 
to, auribus breviusculis, capitem longitudine parum exceden tibus, antice 
extus fusco rufescentibus, postice albescentibus vel albis. Long. corporis 
cum capite in corio dessicato ad 24 poll., tarsi 5, auris a capite 4.5, cranii ss 
E Has.—In vallibus altissimis planitiebusque provincie occidentalis Ti- rs 
betanæ Ladak dictæ. - 
Description taken from a specimen collected by Dr. Stoliezka at Kium " 
in the Changchenmo walla 5, 500 feet above the sea, in October. Colour 
rufous brown more or less mixed with black on the back, dusky ashy on the 
rump, lower parts white with a slight rufescent tinge. Fur long, — * 

















þá rather curly and thick ; on the anterior portion of the body the hairs are a dese bout — 

» /— 2i inches long, ashy at the base, further back the basal portion becomes creamy — — — 
(white, beyond the middle of each hair there eS haea nee AS - qn 
brown one, the extremity being black. Towards the rump, the hairs are | 
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A fully — long, and for the most part ashy grey throughout, a few 
only having short black tips. On the sides the hair is rufous brown, except 
at the base, where it is ashy, on the lower parta white with a slight rufous 
tinge throughout. On the neck the hairs are rufous brown, those on the 
back of the neck having ashy tips; on the breast they are paler rufous. 
Head brown, whitish round the eyes, whiskers partly black, partly white ; 
inside surface of ears brown in front, whitish behind, the brown hairs hav- 
ing short black tips, no distinct dark band in front, Extreme tip of ears 
black, the colour only running a short distance down each margin, Ears 
inside clad, towards the tip and posterior margin, with buff hairs, a brown 
band near the hinder margin, which is buff. Tail white throughout. Limbs 


a chiefly white, a brownish band running down the anterior portion of the 
fore legs. 

v The skull measures 3:63 inches long from the occipital plane to the 
i front of the incisor teeth, and °73 broad across the widest portion of the 


zygomatic arches. 

This hare appears to be found throughout a considerable tract in Wes- 
tern Tibet. The specimen in the Asiatic Society's collection was presented 
n by Captain Smyth, but has no precise locality. This species is probably 
‘a | the Z. oiostolus of Adams, P. Z. S., I858, p. 520. I do not think it is the 
* L. oiostolus of Hodgson, for a young specimen of L. pallipes agrees much 
| better with Hodgson's description, and the ears in the former are said by 
Waterhouse* to be coloured like those of J£. Tibetanus. This is not 
the case in L. hypsibius. 
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E XXf.—On new or little-known species of Phasmidæ, with a brief prelimi- 
| nary Notice of the Occurrence of a Clasping Apparatus in the Males 
throughout the Family.—By James Woov-Mason. 
t (Reed. Decr. l0th, I8765 ;—Read Jan. 6th, I876.) 
noa] | (With Plates XVI & XVII.) 
| LoxcHoDES WESTWOODII. 


Westwoodii, Wood-Mason, J. A. S. B., Vol. XLII, is73. p. 5l, pl. V. 
S, B., July, 873, lao, and A. & M. N. HL, 4th Ser, I878, Vol. 
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being similarly armed with two minute spiniform tubercles. Meso- and me- u 
tathorax dilated at the insertion of the legs. Abdomen exactly half the 
length of the body ; terminal dorsal segment strongly carinate, its posterior 
and inferior angles produced into slender deflexed processes in contact at 
their tips only, which, like the sides of the resultant hiatus, are beset with ` 
minute spinules ; terminal ventral segment pointed, carinate below for its 
posterior two-thirds. Legs simple except for the presence of minute repre- 
sentatives of the triangular spines seen near the apex of the femora in the 
opposite sex ; their relative length I, 3, 2. 

Total length, 3 in. 4 lin.; head, l4} lin.; proth., I} lin. ; mesoth., 
9 lin, ; metath., 74 lin. ; abd, I6 + 4 = 204 lin. ; antennæ, 34 lin, ; fore x 
femora, l7, (9४80, 204, tarsi, G == 43} lin. ; inter. femora, IL, tibias, l2, 
tarsi, 4 == 27 lin. ; post. femora, I3, tibiæ, I6, tarsi, 4} == 33b lin. 

Han, The above description is taken from a specimen preserved in | 
alcohol captured on South Andaman by Mr. A. de Roepstorff. 





LONCHODES AUvSTENI, n. sp. 

d. In size, thickness, and armature like the Acanthoderus Wallacei 
of Westwood, but without the lateral spines and with a longer head and 
more prominent eyes; antennw long and setaceous; head, pro- meso- and 
metanotum with a few minute granules, especially on the edges of the two 
last named ; meso- and metathorax carinate above and below; the meao- 
notum, both divisions of the metanotum, and the abdominal segments armed 
with an erect spine at their extreme hinder ends, the abdominal spines 
gradually decreasing in size backwards so as to become almost imperceptible 
tubercles on the two penultimate segments; terminal ventral and dorsal 
abdominal segments much as in L. luteoviridis, Intermediate and posterior 
femora with two minute spines near the apex below; relative length of the 
legs ], 3, 2, the posterior being very little shorter than the anterior pair. * 

Female unknown. 

Total length, 24 in.; head, l4 lin.; proth., lin.; mesoth., 75 lin. ; 

i metath., 4} lin.; abd., 2 + 8 —5 lin.; antenn., 204 lin.; fore fem. IO 

lin., tibiæ, L2 lin. ; interm. fem. 7}, tibiæ, 8 lin.; post. fem. 9 lin ; tibiae, 

lin. 3 Í 

* Han.—Dikrang Valley, Assam ; collected during the Dafla Expedition, SU. 

by Major H. H. Godwin-Austen, after whom I have much pleasure in . 

naming it. 
PHIBALOSOMA WESTWOODII, n, sp. 

9 Very closely allied to P. Cantori, from which it differs in the great 

development of the lateral lobes of the Gth dorsal abdominal segment, and —— 
















a in the form of the head, the occipital region of which is broad, high, and 
convex, and surmounted by two rounded tubercles of very unequal size | 
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* that of the right side being by far the larger; minute scale-like rudiments 
of tegmina and wings. 

Total length, 9 in. 4} lin.; antennm, Í in. 7} lin.; bead, 7 lin.; 
prothorax, 54 lin. ; mesothorax, l in. 94 lin.; metathorax, l in. 3j lin. 
abdomen, 4 in. L lin. 4 Lin. 24 lin, e 5 in. 2j lin. ; breadth of Gth abd. 
segment at base, 34 lin., of the same at apex, Sá lin. 
| Male unknown. 

Has. Nazeerah (Foster) and Samaguting (J. Butler), Assam. 

I have much pleasure in naming this gigantic insect after my friend 
and former teacher Professor Westwood, Hope Professor of Zoology in 

b the University of Oxford. 
x Loparnus lonas, Westw. 
v 4 Necroscia Tolar, Westw., Monograph of Phasmidm, p. I45, pl. xix, fig. 2. 


के 9. Much stouter than the male, about the same size and thickness, 
and relative proportions as Bacteria Baucis, but with the mesothorax 
narrowed in front ; head, and pro- and mesonotum with scattered granules ; 
legs armed as in the male; tegmina in the form of small closely appressed 
overlapping scales ; not the faintest trace of wings; terminal dorsal abdomi- 
i nal segment and operculum much as in Bacteria Baucis and Lonchodes 
a Bootanicus. | 
Total length, 4 in. G} lin.; head, 2j lin.; proth. 24 lin.; mesoth., 
I8 lin. ; metath., 54 lin. ; abd., 2in 2] lin. + 5 = 2 in. 7} lin.; antenn., 
L , 3 in. 5 Jin. ; tegmina, 2 lin. 
| The following are the admeasurements of a specimen of the male: 
| Total length, 3 in. 2 lin. ; head, Hn.; proth., 44 lin. ; mesoth , 5 lin. ; 
-— — — metath., 4 lin.; abd.,l8} + 34 — 22 lin. ; antenn., 2 in. 9 lin. ; tegmina, 
E 23 lin. ; expanse of wings, 2 in. ll lin., or reaching as far as to the apex of 
the 4th abdominal segment. 
Han.—Johore, in the Malay peninsula, and Sinkieb Island, off the 
UN. E. coast of Sumatra, where the specimens were taken by my native col- 
lector. Professor Westwood's Necroscia Jolas was from Malacca. 
| Were it not for the presence of wings in the male and of rudimentary 
| tegmina in the female, this species would have to be placed next to Lonchodes 
= porus, Westw., the female of which will, I feel confident, prove to be either 
— “Fonchodes Bootanicus or Bacteria Baucis, or at any rate some closely similar 
"y form. It is placed, provisionally, in the genus Lopaphus, because the nearest 
|». winged ally of the female is indubitably the Lopaphus brachypterus of De 
Haan [aan ; but it might also have been ranged with the Phibalosomas, the females 
— of some of which have minute gonle-like rudiments of organs of flight, in the 
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FPINYULTUM SICCIFOLIUM. हे 

s Having never met with a specimen of this species in the numerous 
collections that have been submitted to my inspection since my arrival in 
this country, but having received one from Mauritius, I am forced to the 
conclusion that it is confined to Mauritius and some of the neighbouring 
islands, and that the specimens from Java, Timor, and New Guinea referred 
to it by De Haan have, as Westwood has suggested, been incorrectly deter- 
mined, The latter author states that “in the Hopeian collection at Oxford 
there is one from the collection of Latreille with the locality “ Seychelles” 
attached to it in his handwriting" : the locality now given thus corroborates 
that of the celebrated French entomologist. 


PHuryLLIUM CELEBICUM, DeHnan, Pl XVI. 


Some time ago I received, through the kindness of the hon'ble Ash- 
ley Eden, to whom the Indian Museum has many times been indebted for 
valuable specimens, two examples—the one an adult female, the other a 
pupa of the same sex,—of a species which I have been unable to distinguish 
from the above, the adult specimen only appearing to differ from De Haan’s 
typical one from the island of Celebes in the greater length of its tegmina 
and wings, but in the latter respect very nearly agreeing with a specimen 
from Manilla in the Hope Collection at Oxford. 

The following are the admeasurements of Mr, Eden's adult specimen :— 

Total length, 3 in. 3 lin.; head, 34 lin. ; proth. 24 lin. ; mesoth., 
33 lin. ; metath., 44 lin. ; abd., Í in. 7 lin, + 6 lin. —2 in. Í lin. ; width 
of 3rd abd. segm. at middle, lin. 3 lin.; do. of 6th at base, 3 in. 24 lin. ; do. 
of same at apex and of 7th at base, 83 lin ; length of wings Í in, 74 lin., or 
reaching to apex of Sth segm. ; do. of tegmina, 2 in, or nearly to apex of 
Gth ; width of do. 8 lin. ; width of post. lobe of ant. fem. 84 lin. ; do. of ant. 
lobe, 24 lin. 

Hazn.—Karen country, Burmah. 

The fourth abdominal segment of the pupa is biocellated, as in the 
male, but not the faintest trace of these ocelli is detectible in the perfect 
insect. 

Puyruruw Wersrwoopn, n. sp. Pl XVII. 


Q. Legs all similar to those of P. siccifolium ; wings reaching as far as 


to a little beyond the second abdominal segment; the tegmina to the apex. 
of the sixth; mesothorax granulated above and below and at the sides; — 


abdomen gradually widening from the base to the angulation which occurs 
a little beyond the middle of ita third segment ; from this point 


at first very gradually, at last somewhat more rapidly to the apex of the 6th. 


| “its sides are slightly and regularly arcuate; its three terminal 
spar forming together triangular mass, the sides of the seventh 
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slightly concave ; the operculum reaching almost to the apex of the basal 
third of the terminal dorsal segment, 

á. Legs all exactly as in the female ; the antennæ, which are tomentose, 
as long as the wings,and composed of 26 very distinct joints, all produced 
into a point below at apex, when laid back reach quite as far as to the apex 
of the 4th abdominal segment; the tegmina extend to the middle of the 2nd, 
the wings to the apex of the 7th abdominal segment. Abdomen, at first 
very slightly and gradually, then more suddenly widening to a little beyond 
the middle of the 3rd segment; thence maintaining the same width to apex 
of 4th, whence at first very gradually and afterwards more suddenly narrow- 
ing to its extremity, the sides being slightly arcuate; a faintly marked 
pair of ocelli on the posterior half of 4th segment; the three terminal 
ventral segments carinate below, the last of them broadly rounded at 
the tip and barely reaching the level of the end of the basal third of the 
terminal dorsal one. 

9. Total length, 4 in. ; head, 4 lin. ; proth., 34 lin, ; mesoth., 52 lin. : 
metath., 6 lin. ; abdom., 2 in. + 74 lin. — 2 in. 7j lin. ; breadth of 3rd 
segm. abdom. at angulation 20 lin.; do. of 6th at base, l in. 4 lin, ; do. of 
Gth at apex, I0% lin. ; width of post. lobe of ant. fem 3 lin.; do. of ant. 
lobe, 2३ lin. ; length of tegmina, 2 in. 7 lin, width of do. l0 lin. ; length 
of wings, l in. 2 lin, 

á. Total length, 2 in. 9 lin. ; head, 2 lin. ; proth., U lin, ; mesoth. 
(measured below), 3} lin. ; metath, (measured below), 43 lin. ; abd, Í in. 
5} lin. + 4} lin. = in. I0F lin.; breadth of do. at base 4 lin. ; of 3rd 
segt. at angulation, 8} lin. ; of Sth at apex 74 lin.; of 6th at apex 5 lin. ; 
length of tegmina, LO} lin. ; of wings, 2 in. ; of antenna, 2 in. 

All the above measurements are taken from alcoholie specimens. 

Han.—The female from South Andaman, where it was captured by 
Captain Protheroe on his dining table, so that the females of this species 
must possess some considerable powers of flight. The insect which I cone 
fidently believe to be the male of this species was taken by Mr. W. Davison, 
near Pahpoon, about 480 miles north of Moulmein, in the Salween country. 
The acquisition of a male from Port Blair or of a female from Burmah will 
alone decide whether these two insects have been legitimately paired or not. 

The female differs from that of P. siccifolium in having tolerably well- 
developed wings instead of minute scale-like rudiments of such, in the 
shape of the abdomen, in which three instead of two segments go to form 


* the triangular termination, and by its less strongly serrated mesothorax ; 


and from that of P. Celebicum in the form of the external lobes of the fore 


. femora, which are semioval instead of angulated, and notably in the form of 


the abdomen; in which latter point the male differs most conspicuously from 
that of the same species. 
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I take this opportunity of stating that the terminal dorsal abdominal 
segment in the males of all the species belonging to this family of Orthopte- 
rous insects with the exception of those of the genus Phyllium i» modified 
to serve as a more or less efficient clasping apparatus, In its simplest form; 
this consists of a number of very minute highly indurated dark brown 
spinules developed upon the under surface of the segment near its hinder 
margin (Bacillus hispidulus, W-M., etc.) ; very frequently, however, the whole 
segment is so profoundly modified as to constitute a regular forceps (most 
species of Lonchodes, Phibalosoma hypharpax, Podacanthus Typhon, ete.), 
the arms of which are in contact throughout their length and beset 
internally with interlocking teeth, or in contact and spined at their 
extremities only; these extremes of simplicity and specialization being 
connected by every conceivable gradation. In correlation, the anal cerci, 
which are invariably straight in the females, are curved and decussated, 
But neither has this condition of the anal cerci been hitherto recognized as 
appertaining exclusively to the male sex, nor have the structures to which 
a prehensile and retentive function is now for the first time assigned been 
interpreted, although both have been figured and described in numerous 
species by Professor Westwood and others. 
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ADDITIONS AND ERRATA. 





` Page 35, L6 lines from bottom of page, for “ Geoff.” read “ Griff.” 


Page l36, 6 lines from top of page, for "its," read * it.” 

Page l5l,8 lines from top of page, for “ Conspectus of species," read ** Con- 
spectus af genera.” 

Page l6, ]3 lines from bottom of page, for ** monotana," read “ montana." 

Page 70, 6 lines from top of page, for '* Conspectus of species," read “ Con- 
spectus of genera,” 

Page 80, 9 lines from top of page, beneath the word “ SAPINDACEZ," insert 
the words “ Conspectus of genera.” 

Page I08, 6 lines from top of page, for “Upper Assam," read “ Upper 
Tenasserim,” 

Page II2, 9 lines from bottom of page, for CAPRIOLUS, read CAPREOLUS. 
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XTII.— On the species of Marmot inhabiting the Himalaya, Tibet, and the 
adjoining regions.— By W. T. Braxronn, F. R. S, F. Z. S. 
(Received July 30th, I875;—Rend August 4th, I875.) 

The distinctions and nomenclature of the Himalayan and Tibetan 
species of marmot appear to me in need of careful revision. The necessity 
for investigating the subject during an endeavour to ascertain the name of 
the Ladák species, and of a new form of which specimens were obtained by 
Dr. Stoliczka at the Kaskasu pass, on the road from Yárkand to the 
Pamir plateau, has convinced me that the received synonymy of the two 
best known species requires reconsideration, and that several of the identi- 
fications made by Gray, Blyth, Jerdon, and Anderson are erroneous, 

The history of the nomenclature of Himalayan and Tibetan marmots 
appears to be the following. In IS+l,® Mr. Hodgson described a species 
from the ¢ Kachar'' of Nepal and the plains of Tibet under the name of 
A. Himalayanus. In I843, he redeseribed this species and suggested alter- 
ing the name to Tibetensis, and at the same time distinguished a smaller form 
with a longer tail and somewhat different colouring as A. Hemachalanus. Lr 
From references made at various times to his unpublished catalog 
probable that A. Hemachalanus had originally 
Mr. Hodgson, and it appears under that 
logue of Mr. Hodgson's collections. 
British Museum * List of specime 
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l 4 W. T. Blanford—On the species of Marmot [No. 3, 
"and 4" A. fulvus, Eversman" to A. bobac of Schreber. There is no evidence 


that these species had ever been compared, and the only specimen stated to 
exist in the British Museum at the time was said to be from Siberia. 

The next addition to the nomenclature was by Jacquemont, who de- 
scribed a marmot from the range north of the Kashmir valley as A. cauda- 
tus. His description was published, with a figure of the animal, in the 
appendix by Geoffroy St. Hilaire to Jacquemont’s posthumous work, the 
‘ Voyage dans V Inde,’ in ISH. 

In the * Catalogue of the specimens and drawings of the Mammália and 
Birds of Nepal and Thibet presented by B. H. Hodgson, Esq. to the British 
Museum,’ the larger or short-tailed marmot is called A. bobac, Gmelin, and 
the smaller A, Tibetanus, Hodgson. The same names are preserved in tho 
second edition of the catalogue issued in l863. 

In 73547 the “large Himalayan marmot was described by Dr. Jame- 
son as Arcfomys Tutaricus. This description appears to have been over- 
looked by Indian naturalists. 

In 85L, Horsfield in his ‘Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Museum 
of the Hon. East India Company’ classed both 4. Himalayanus and Á. cau- 
datus as synonyms of A. bobac. 

Omitting several notices of the various Himalayan marmots by travel- 
lers, the next noteworthy attempt at discriminating the species was by 
Adams in LS58. He called the “red marmot” of Kashmir A. bobac, and 
the “ white marmot” A. Tibetanus. It is evident, I think, that most writers 
apply the name A. bobac to Adams's “ white marmot.” 

Blyth in his catalogue (I863) united all the Himalayan marmots under 
A. bobac, Schreber, giving as synonyms Aus arctomys, Pallas (which is the 
original name of A. bobac), A. fulvus, Eversman, A. Tihetanus, Himalayanus 
and Zfemachalanus, Hodgson (the last with a note of interrogation, however), 
and A. caudatus, Jacquemont. In a foot note Blyth points out the dis- 
tinctions between Hodgson's two supposed species, but adds that he cannot 
satisfactorily discriminate two species in the Society's skins and skulls. s 
Stoliezka* in l865 was also disposed to unite the two forms found in th 
western Himalayas, but he gave no details, 


Jerdon, in his * Mammals of India,’ considered that Hodgson was correct: 
in separating A. Hemachalanus from the short-tailed form and, consequently, 


probably J. A. 8. B, 
marmot, the size of a beaver, 
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> distinguished two species; A. bobac (with A. Tibetanus and Himalayanus of 
Hodgson and A. caudatus of Jacquemont as synonyms) and A. Hemachala- 
nus, Fitzinger in his * Versuch einer natürlichen Anordnung der Nager- 
thiere’ enumerates two Himalayan and Tibetan species of Arctomys, which 
he calls 4. Tataricus, James, (with, as synonyms, A. Himalayanus, Hodgs. 
A, bobac, Gray, and Á. caudatus, Gieb.) and A, caudatus, Isid. Geoffr. 

In Dr. Falconer's posthumous ‘ Paleontological Memoirs’ there is an 
excellent description of the common marmot of Western Tibet with a full 
account of the animal's habits, He calls the species Á. Tibetana, and ina 
note by the editor it is apparently identified with A. Himalayanus, an 
identification which, as I shall shew hereafter, is incorrect. 

Dr. Anderson in l87I* distinguished two species of marmot from 

^  Ladák and the Kuenluen mountains, one of which he identified as A. bobae 
~ (with Mus arctomys, Pallas, Arctomys fulvus, Evers., A. Himalayanus and 

A. Tibetanus, Hodgs. A. caudatus, Jacquemont, A. bobae, Gray, Horstield, 
Blyth, and Stoliczka, and A. Tibetanus, Adams as synonyms), the other 
with A. Hemachalanus (synonyms—.4. bobac of Adams and partly of Blyth 
and Stoliczka). 

— In 870, MM. Milne-Edwards described Arctomys robustus from Mo“ 

pin in Eastern Tibet, And I may conclude these notices by a reference to 

| M. Severtzoff's work *'lTurkestanskie Jevotnie, in which A. baibacinus, 

2 Brandt and A. caudatus, Geof. are said to be found in Western Turkestan. 

Unfortunately the work in question is entirely in Russian and several of the 

- identifications are incorrect, so that it is impossible to feel any certainty as 

| to the animal which Severtzoff has identified with A. caudatus. I think it 

d improbable that the Kashmir marmot is really found in Russian Turkestan. 

| It is more probable that the species is the Á. aureus described on a previous 
paget from the specimens obtained by the late Dr. Stoliezka at the Kaskasu 

E pass between Yárkand and the Pámir, 

ő i I may here state at once that I have reason to believe that, besides 
A. robustus, there are not two, but three species of Himalayan or Tibetan 
marmots, and that a great part of the confusion in the nomenclature is due 

‘to this circumstance, 

In the synonymy above quoted one name frequently occurs, which aps 
| i pears to me to have been admitted by mistake. This is Aretomys fulvus, 
—  — Eversman. Blyth gives no reference; Gray, in the British Museum Cat. 
"4 P l45, gives Griffith, A. K. t. LlS,and, as Anderson gives precisely the same, 


— e The title of Dr. Anderson's paper in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society 

— On some rodents from Yárkand' is unfortunate, for only two of the four species de- 

- weribed had been obtained in Turkestan territory and not one was from the neighbour- 
hood of Yárkand, whilst all four are found in Ladák. 

EX t Ante, nte, p. 209 of this volume, 
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2: suppose there may be such a name in some editions of Griffith's Animal 
ingdom, though I cannot find it in the copy in the Society's library. In 
any case, I have no doubt the species is really A. fulvus of Lichtenstein, 
described in Eversman's * Reise nach Buchara,’ p. Ll9. That species is a 
Spermophilus and not a true Arctomys,* and, consequently, is distinet from 
all the Himalayan species, none of which, so far as is known, have cheek 
pouches. 

The next point for consideration is what is Arctomys caudatus of 
Jacquemont. As it is described as having a tail two-thirds the length of 
the body, it is evidently not Æ. bobae,t to which it is referred by Blyth, 
Jerdon, and Anderson. It is clearly, on the other hand, the same as the 
species referred by Anderson to 4. Hemachalanus. Anderson's specimen 
agrees pretty fairly with Jacquemont’s figure and description ; there is more 
black on the back and tail in the former, and the abdomen wants the ferru- 
ginous tint, but neither of these characters is constant. The localities 
whence the two were procured are close together ; the marmot skin obtained 
by Dr. Henderson and deseribed by Dr. Anderson being from Matayon, áð 
just north (on the Dras side) of the Zogi-laf, between Srinagar and Leh ; 
whilst Jacquemont's type was shot at a place which he called Gombour or 
Gombur, close to the head of the Sind valley, but on the Indus side of the 
watershed and in the valley of a stream running into the Dras river. F 

There is a possibility of a second and smaller marmot being found in Y 
the Kashmir ranges, for Vigne, Travels in Kashmir &c., II. p. 230, mentions 
seeing one, as large as a small fox, on the road from Srinagar to Skardo. The 
animal which I identify with Æ. caudatus is the size of a very large fox. 

A skin just received at the Indian Museum from Dr. Aitcheson at 
Srinagar agrees with that described as A. Hemachalanus by Dr. Anderson, 
except that the back is blacker. Mr. Lydekker informs me that these skins 
are precisely like those of all the marmots he saw on the ranges north of 
Kashmir. 

Still, however, I am in no way prepared to admit that Dr. Anderson 
was correct in identifying the Ladak marmot with Mr. Hodgson's A. Hema- 
ehalanus. The former is a large marmot, one of the largest known species, 
the skull measuring I05 mm. (4. I2 inches) or as much as Á. robustus, 
Hodgson's A. Hemachalanus on the eontrary must be à small marmot, the 
body being only i2 to l3 inches long, and the tail 54 to 54, Vires Corres 
sponding dimensions (taken from skins) of the Ladak marmot being 22 and 


c 








* Brandt, Bull. Ac. Imp. Sc., I844. II, p. 366. szele Sza Paa 
+ This has been noticed by MM. Milno-Edwards, Rech. Mam, I, p. 39, 
$ This name has been converted into Tooglen pass in the P. Z B. i87l) 
n" P. 662. à F 
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l0% inches.* Dr. Anderson concludes that Mr. Hodgson had never seen an 
adult of A. ZTemachalanus and that he drew up his description from immature 
specimens. I do not think this view is probable, Hodgson was care- 
less in matters of nomenclature, as many naturalists were in his time, but 
he collected largely and studied the animals he described carefully, aa is 
shewn by the minuteness of his descriptions, I scarcely think, had the 
specimens he described been half grown. that he would have overlooked the 
evident immaturity of the skulls, which he must have extracted, for he 
describes the teeth, Moreover, I think Dr. Anderson must have overlooked 
Mr. Hodgson's remark that he had kept some of the smaller marmots alive 
for months, one of them for over a year anda quarter. Surely he would 
have noted their growth during that period. I cannotsay how long a 
marmot may be in attaining its full growth, but if it requires more than a 
year, it differs greatly in this respect from most rodents 
There are also, I think, some important differences between the colour- 
ation of Hodgson's A. Hemachalanus and the Kashmir marmot. The for- 
mer is described as having the general colour “ dark grey with a rufescent 
tinge which is rusty and almost ochreous red on the sides of the head 
ears and limbs, especially in summer. Bridge of nose and last inch of tail 
dusky brown." In the latter the general colour is more yellow, the whole 
lower parts and the limbs are ferruginous (there appears to be much varia- 
tion, perhaps sexual, in the colour of the upper parts), the bridge of the 
nose is not dark, but the tip is, and at least 3 inches at the end of the tail 
are black 
It is true that Dr. Anderson mentions his having obtained skins pur- 
chased at Darjiling which were undistinguishable from the Ladák marmot.f 
Itis probable that these skins had been brought from upper Sikkim, or 
Tibet, but if so, and if they are correctly identified, the only conclusion I 
— ean come to is that these must be three species of marmots in the Himalayas 
of Sikkim and Nepal. 
hu. ५ A. Tataricus I am unable satisfactorily to identify. The reference in 
—— Wiegmann's ‘ Archiv'f runs thus “ A supplementary description of the large 
. Indian Marmot has appeared by Dr. Jameson, who has applied to it the 
name of Arctomys Tutaricus (Inst. p. 384)." The work referred to is 


á, 
















. © The length of the tail in the Ladák specimen is without the hair at the end. 
In Mr. Hodgson's measurement the hair is, I think, included, although ita inclusion is 
= mot specified, because it is comprised in the corresponding measurement of the tail of 
4. Himatayanus on the same page. 

+ Mr. Wood-Mason has had search made for these skins, but owing to so many of 
| tho Museum specimens having been packed away pending their transfer to the new 
it has not been possible to find them. 

S848, Pt. 2, p. löð. 
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probably a French one, L' Institut, at least so I infer from the fact of a 
paper by Gervais quoted with a similar reference in the ‘ Archiv’ being 
assigned to this magazine in Carus and Engelmann's ‘ Bibliographia Zoolo- 
fien'. At the same time neither Jameson's nor Gervais’ paper is quoted in 
the Royal Society's Catalogue, although L' Institut is included in the works 
catalogued, 

There is a short paper by Dr. Jameson on the Zoology of Chinese 
Tartary in the Calcutta Journal of Natural History,* in which he briefly 
mentions a marmot which he observed beyond the Niti pass, and of which 
he says that it is of a reddish yellow colour and the size of a rabbit, I 
know of no Himalayan marmot which when adult is so small as a rabbit ; 4 
the smallest species is A. Hemachalanus, and possibly this may have been 
the animal observed by Jameson, but in Weigmann's * Archiv" he is said to 
have described the large Indian marmot: of course it does not follow that 
the species seen by him north of the Niti Pass was the same which he 
subsequently named A.. Zufaricus. Meantime the identification is of less 
moment, because in all probability the species named by Jameson was 
either A. Himalayanus, A. Hemachalanus, or A. caudatus, all of which names 
have priority over Á. Tutaricus. 

But the most important point of all is the identification of the short- 
tailed Himalayan marmot with A. bobac. This apparently was made by 
Gray without his having examined specimens of A. Himalayanus ; and Blyth, 
Jerdon, and Anderson, so far as I know, had never seen examples of the 
true A. bobac, so that I doubt if the species have ever been compared. 
Pallas (Zoog. Ros. As. I, p. l55) united all the knownf Asiatic marmots 
without cheek pouches to the Bobac, which he called Arctomys Baibak, but 
he described the Kamschatkan race as a well marked variety, Brandt 
(Bull. Ac. St. Pet. 844, II, p. 364) separated this Kamschatkan form as 
a distinct species, which he called A. Camschatica, but which he suggested 
might be identical with the American A. monaz, and he indicated another 
species from the Altai under the name of A. baibacina, which, however, he 
did not describe. Severtzoff quotes this species A. baibacinus from western 
Turkestan. Without attaching much importance to this circumstance for 
the reasons already mentioned, I think it yet remains to be shewn that the 
true A. bobac of Schreber, Mus arctomys of Pallas, is found in Central Asia r 
at all. The name was originally applied to the marmot of Poland and 


> Vel. VII, . 360, áð SN 3 — e pollas: dad Ac 
+ Of course Sio Himalayan marmots had been described inlSIlwhenFalass — — 
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Galicia, which appears to be a much smaller animal, weighing 8 to IOlbs., the 
body being l6 inches, the tail 4 inches 4 lines, or including the hair 5" 4" 
long, whereas in A. Himalayanus the head and body measure 22 to 24 
inches, and the tail 64 with the hair according to Jerdon, 54 to 6} accord- 
ing to Hodgson. Pallas's original measurements of Á. bobac, which I 
quote above,* are probably in French inches, which would render the 
difference rather leas, but still it is very considerable. 

Pallas's original description of the colour of A. bobao runs thus: Color 
rostro et circa oculos magis minusve fusco-nigricans, inter mystaces sub- 
Jerrugineus ; parotides pallide, gula ferruginea, reliquum corpus infra et 
artus interiore latere ferrugineo-lutescentia ; supra qryseus, pilis longioribua 
nigris, vel fuscis apice gryseo-pallidis magis minusve inumbratus, Cauda 
basi subtus ferruginea, majore parte lutescens, a medio picea, apice atra. 
The animal referred to A. Himalayanus does not differ greatly in colour 
from Pallas's deseription. MM. Milne-Edwards,t however, point out that 
A. bobac is a very much paler animal than Á. robustus, which appears 
closely to resemble A. Himalayanus, and may perhaps be the same. 

On the whole I think it is far safer for the present to keep A. Hima- 
layanus distinct from A. bobac. I have not sufficient materials at present 
to determine whether the short-tailed marmot of the Kuenluen and Ladák 
is absolutely identical with the type of A. Himalayanus, but it appears to 
correspond fairly and I know of no distinction. 

The figure of A. robustus in the" Recherches sur les Mammifères” is 
P much more richly coloured than A. Himaloyanus is, but the authors of 

the work point out that the plate is over-coloured. The species are 
evidently very closely allied and may possibly be identical, The skulls are 
. very similar, the nasals being a little shorter in Á. robustus, and the point 
of bifurcation of the sagittal crest further back, but there is a possibility 
that these differences may be due to age, and it is evident from the state 
. of the teeth that the figured skull of A. robustus, although apparently full 
gro younger than that of A. Himalayanus which I have compared 
with if: this skull of A. Himalayanus is from one of the skins brought 
de Dr. Henderson from the Sanju Pass, Kuenluen range. There are, 
at iowever, some little differences in the form of the zygomatic arch, &e 
a id especially in the relation of the longitudinal to the transverse diameter, 
which make me hesitate to consider the two the same. 
In trying to throw some light upon this question of the Himalayan 
Bem, Let examined the following specimens 
r skins with skulls of A, aureus from the Kaskasu Pass. 


Glires, p. I8. 
t Rechorches Mam. p. 3ll, 
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II. Three skins of A. Himalayanus (the same as examined and de- 
scribed by Anderson) from Kitchik Yilak, close to the Sanju Pass in the 
Kuenluen range, south of Yárkand (* Lahore to Yarkand,’ p. LOL). 

III. Askin of A. caudatus (the same as described by Anderson as 
A, Hemachalanus) from Matayon on the Zogi-la near Drás between Kash- 
mir and Ladák, and a flat skin of the same probably from Kashmir; also 
a skull of the same brought by Mr. Lydekker from the range north of 
Kashmir. 

IV. The specimens made over by the Asiatic Society to the Indian 
Museum, three staffed skins, a skeleton, and two skulls, all enumerated in 
Blyth's Catalogue*. These require a few words of notice. By both Blyth 
and Anderson the whole have been referred to Á. bobac (i. e. A. Hima- 
layanus). Two stuffed specimens (one of them young and both with im- 
perfect tails) which were presented by Mr. Hodgson, probably belong to 
this species. The other specimens are a stuffed skin and the skeleton from 
an animal brought alive to Calcutta from Sikkim, and two skulls, one 
presented by Lieut. Brownlow, who probably procured it in the western 
Himalayas, and the other from the Burnes collection, and, therefore, it 
may be expected, from Afghanistan, I have carefully examined the three 
skulls and am convinced that they belong, in all probability, to three 
different species, that of the skeleton differing widely from both the others 
in the form of the palate and of the nasal bones, in the length of the sagittal 
crest and the point of its bifurcation, wh ilst of the two remaining one is much 
larger than the other, besides other differences. The skeleton is evidently 
that of a fully adult animal, It measures from snout to insertion of tail 
३6 inches along the curve of the back, the tail vertebræ 44. This is very 
close to the measurement of 4, Hemachalanus, and the skin agrees with the 
description of that species in having the frontal portion of the face dark 
brown. The fur is short and thin, but it is scarcely probable that the fur of 
„a marmot which had lived for months in Calentta would retain its original 
character. I think it highly probable that this specimen really belongs to 
A. Hemachalanus. It certainly does not agree with Á. Himalayanus.t 

The ekull presented by Lieut. Brownlow is, I find by comparison, that 
of A. caudatus. The Burnes’ collection skull, although somewhat resem- 


bling that of the new species Á. aureus, appears to me to belong to a 


Mam. As. Soc, p. l08. | — - 
^ —— —— in — specimens, as in all other skins or of birds or 


mammals, which have been exposed to the light for many years in Calcutta, tho colours 


fur to hava 
have faded tly, and in all the mammals the texture of the fur appears * 
changed, bord much harsher. 4 think it much to be regretted that small mammals 
should be mounted nt — as a rule valuable skins and typos should be kept unmounted 
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diferent and probably undescribed species, which should be looked for in 
Afghanistán, It is very possibly the form mentioned by Dr. Griffith as 
seen by him at the Hageeguk, Kaloo, and Erak passes,* and also briefly 
referred to in Sir Alexander Burnes’ * Cabool.'t 
It is useless to refer to the various notes by travellers, on the marmota * 
observed by them, in the hope of ascertaining the distribution of the ditfer- 
ent species, since the external differences are, as a rule, not sufficient to render 
the brief descriptions given characteristic of any particular kind, and the 
task of determining the exact range of each species must be left to future 
research. I shall conclude this paper by giving the names and the synonymy, 
so far as I have been able to unravel it, of the four species, the existence of 
which in the Himalayas and the neighbouring ranges to the north-west 
I consider probable, merely adding that in all probability another species, 
hitherto undescribed, inhabits Afghanistan. I am quite at a loss to con- 
ceive what is the form with large ears represented in Hooker's * Himalayan 
Journals,’ and which is said to migrate sometimes in swarms from Tibet 
to Upper Sikkim. Certainly, no known Himalayan marmot approaches this 
animal in the structure of the ears§. 
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Section l.—Short-tailed marmots having the tail less than one third the 
length of the head and body.” 


l. ARCTOMYS liMALAYANUS. 


A. Himalayanus, Hodgson, J. A. S. B., I84l,X,p.777. 
“ A. Himalayanus of Catalogue, potius Tibetensis hodie," Hodgs., J. A. S. B., I843, 
XII, p. 409. 
4 A. bobae, Schreb." partim, Gray, List of the specimens of Mammalia in the col- 
lection of the British Museum, 843, p. I45, wee Schreber. 

& A, bobac, Gmolin'", Gray, Cat. spec. &c. Mammalia and Birds of Nepal and Thibet 
presented by B. H. Hodgson, Esq. to the British Museum, p. 23, (I840) ; nee Ginelin.—— 
. Tb. 2nd Edition, p. ie (863). 

uL AS Le POL. Tutaricus, Jameson, L'Instit, I847, XV, p. 384. 


(p. 


. 4 4, 0०8००, Schreb." Horsf. Catalogue of Mammalia in tho India House Museum, 


EEG I OSEE ee MN 
| 3२ E Tibetanus, Ho " white ot of Europeans, n5, Adama, P. Z. S. 668. p. ०डा , 


“A. bobae, hae, Schreb," partim Blyth, Cat, Mam. Mus, As. Soc, p. los, (I800) ; nee 
Sohro — * y» pT AX : 


NIE A. bobac, Schreb." Jerdon, Mammals of India, p. I8, (2867), nee Schreber, 


“a A. Tataríeus, Jameson,” | Fitzinger, Sitzungsb. k. Ak. Wiss. Wien, I807, LV, I, 
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^d 

A. robustus, H. and A. Milno-Edwards, Nouv. Arch. du Musée, VII, Bull p. 92 4 
(2870).—Recherches sur los Mammifères, I, p. 309, PL XLVII, XLIX. A 


** A. bobac, Schrob." Anderson, P. Z. S., I87TL, p. 660, nee Schreber. 


General colouration greyish fulvous, beneath yellow, hair of the back 
ewith very short black tips, tail dark brown at the end. Length 22 to 24 
inches, tail with hair at the end 54 to 64. 
Hab.—Tibet ; Ladák ; Kuenluen south of Yárkand. 





Section 2.— Marmots with tails one third or more than one third the length 
of the head and body. 


2, ARCTOMYS HEMACIHALANUS, . 
A. Henachalanus, Hodgs., J. A. S. B.l843, XII, p. Mo. 


“ 4. Tibetanus, Hodgs.," Gray, Cat. Mam, Birds Nipal, p. 24, (2846)—2nd Edition 
p. I2, (i863). 


“ 4. bobae, Schrober'" partim, Blyth, Cat. Mam. Mus. As. Soc. p. I08, (863), neo ; 
Schreber. 
€ A. hemachalanus, Hodgson,” Jordon, Mam. Ind. p. I82, (I867). 2 


“Colour dark grey with a full rufous tinge, which is rusty and almost 
ochreous red on the sides of the heads, ears and limbs, especially in summer. 
Bridge of nose and last „inch of tail dusky brown. Length 2 to I3 inches 
tail (with hair) 54 to 547." — 

AHab,—Sikkim and Nepal, in the higher regions of the yas, 


3. ARCTOMYS CAUDATUS. 

A. caudatus, Jacquemont, Voyage dans Y’ Inde, Vol. IV, Zoologie, p. 66, Atlas, 
Vol. II, PL 5, (l844). 

u A. bobae, Schreber," red marmot of Europeans, Adams, P. Z. 8., I855, p. 62l, nee 
Schreber. / - 

u 4. bobac, Schreber,” partim Blyth, Cat, Mam. Mus. As. Soc. p. l08, (2863), neo “FES 
Schreber. 

+ A. bobae, Schrebor," partim, Jerdon, Mam. Ind. p. 62,60 867), nec Schreber. m =, 

i A. caudatus, Isid. Geoff," Fitzinger, Sitzungb. k. Ak. Wiss, Wien, l867, A 
l, p. 40i. — "MÀ 

j A. tibetana, Falconer, Palwontological Memoirs, I, p. 583, me A. Tibetanus, Hodge —— 
& d. hemachalanus, Hodgson", Anderson, P. Z. S. I87l, p. 564, née Hodgson. * 


Colour rich rafous yellow when adult, more or less black — m 
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sometimes the back is black throughout : — pee as 
nous tinge ; tail black for the greater portion ngth. H 
| about 25 in, tail with hair l3, or more than half the length of the body. 
Hab — Mountains north of Kashmir: Ladák. ae 
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4. ARCTOMYS AUREUS. 

Á. aureus, W. Bianf., ante, p. 06, 

On a previous page I described this species very briefly. The following 
is a fuller account, taken from four specimens, three brought by Dr. Stoliczka 
and one by Captain Biddulph from the mountains west of Yárkand. 

General colour tawny to rich brownish yellow, the dorsal portion con- 

: spieuously tinged with black from all the hairs having black tips, but these 
are far more conspicuous in some specimens than in others; face grey to 
blackish with a rufous tinge, covered with black and whitish hairs mixed, which 
are about half an inch long on the forehead, the black hairs more prevalent 
in some specimens, apparently males, than in others ; the middle of the fore- 
head sometimes more fulyous, Juat on the nose is a blackish brown patch, 
and there is a narrow band of short black hairs mixed with white around 
the lips: sides of the nose paler; whiskers black. Hairs of the back 44 to 
U inches long, dark slaty at the extreme base for about $ inch, then yellow, 
becoming deeper golden yellow towards the extremity, the ends black. In 
" the blackest specimens (? males) the posterior portion of the back wants 
the black tips. Tail the same colour as the back, except the tip, which is 
black; the length of the black tip varies, but never exceeds about 24 inches 
in the specimens before me, and in three out of the four it is only about an 
$ inch: hairs of the tail about 2 inches long, brown at the base. Lower parts 
rather browner, the hairs shorter and thinner, chocolate brown atb the base, 
without the short woolly under-fur, which is very thick on the back. Feet 

above yellowish tawny like the sides. 


Du 


F ic | Length taken on the dried skins : 
T | TI Nose to insertion of tail, .............. 65 to I9°75 
ac Tail, without hairs at the end, .............. őt 65 














a Hairs at end of tail, ........ 6 to 075 
b- T Fore-foot (palma) to end of toe, without claws, ...... 2°05 
Ta Mid toe, without claw, measured below, ............ 08 
नि "Claw, measured above, # # # # + # + ७ > | > क क. के के के # # के के # # # + # # 068 
Hind foot (planta) to end of toe, without claws, ...... 29 

कु Mid toe, without claw, # + + # # # + satan. o á 5 
- Claw of do., measured above, +०५००५००००००००००००५६५ O52 
This is a very much smaller animal than Æ. caudatus, and its tail ap- 

2. $ pears rs shorterin proportion and with less black. The colour of the lower 
parts is less rufous and the feet are tawny yellow, not ferruginous as in the 
— larger form. The fur of 4. aureus too is softer. From A. Himalayanus 
the present species is distinguished by its much longer fur, by being much 
4 ga ellower in tint and less grey, and by its longer tail. It is also much smaller. 
— "From A. Hemachalanus it may be recognised by its longer tail and richer 
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The following are the dimensions of skulls of all the above species in 
parts of a metre, those of A. robustus having been taken from the figures. 
I also add the measurements of the skull of a specimen of A. bobac belonging 
to the Berlin Museum. 
b £ i 
= 3 
wl <= 
is i = 
Xa Me 
SE| ई | 
gél च | 
zi » 
Length from occipital plane to an- 
terior end of nasal bones, ...... "+05 | ']॥0॥ Ao "093 $ ï 
Breadth across widest part of zy- 
— Arches, (eon 0666 | 0675| 065| 06l 
. behind postorbital processes, | *'0l9 | "OID '0IÐ| 020| ` 
Length of nasal bones,,......... "045 | "040 — 038 | * 
Breadth do. behind, "l0 | *03 MII] -Oll 
Do. do. in front, | “OI8 | *0l8 VI! '0l6|" 
Length of row of upper molars, .. | "025 — 025| "024 
Do. lower jaw from angle 
to alveolar margin, .......... "069 | "070 "(869 | "004 


Height of do. at coronoid process, | "04265 | *039 ‘37| 086) ` 








P. S.— Oct. 28th. Some months have elapsed since the above paper 
was written, and in the meantime, through the kindness of several friends, 
I have been enabled to add materially to the evidence as to the distinctions 
of the different species of marmots. : 

In the first place, Í am indebted to Professor Peters of Berlin, who, x 
with great kindness and liberality, has sent a skin and skull of Arctomys 
bobae belonging to the Berlin Museum for examination. In its external E 
characters this animal differs widely from A. Himalayanus. It is a sandy- Nn 
grey animal with a brown wash, without a single black hair on its body, a 
the hairs on the back being dusky at the base, then dirty white, and the ^ x 
tips of the longer hairs on the back and sides being brown. "The lower 
parts throughout shew a ferruginous tinge. The terminal portion of the Lr 
tail is brown. This skin measures from nose to rump 2 inches, tail 53 TN 
but it is very much smaller than Á. Himalayanus, | 5 d 
have faded and the tips of the hairs — * 








2 
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Professor Peters tella me that the skin sent is from Siberia, and that he 
has endeavoured for years in vain to procure a Polish or Galician specimen. 

Compared with the skins of 4. Himalayanus, this specimen of Á. 
bobac, besides being paler and having brown instead of black tips to the 
long dorsal hairs, has these hairs much longer and their dark tips more 
developed, and the fur generally is finer and softer. The skull with a 
general similarity of outline, exhibits numerous differences, the most marked 
being the very much smaller proportional size of the molars in the upper jaw. 
The crown of the third molar is 4. Himalayanua measures 6 mm. across, in 
A. bobae only 4°5 mm, 

I am also indebted to Dr. Giinther for having very obligingly re- 
examined the types of Arctomys Hemachalanus v. Tibetanus in the British 
Museum in order to ascertain if they were adults. He writes to me as 
follows : 

“ The skull of the type of A. Tibetanus is that of an adult animal, but 
* this type is the most wretched specimen I have ever handled. It was an 


ét individual brought up in captivity ; size that of a very small rabbit, skin 
* * 6 nearly hairless, claws abnormally long and as sharp as a needle, teeth 
€ carious, incisors malformed. The frontal bones are gone, but I suppose 
"x ५ that they could not have been much arched, and the palate is very shallow, 
i “ very slightly concave." 


“There is another flat and imperfect skin of this A. Tibetanus from 
* Hodgson's collection. It is somewhat larger than the former specimen, 
* and is evidently adult, but there is no skull Taking all the evidence 
í before me, I believe that this species but slightly exceeded a rabbit in 
“size, But then what differences in size you observe in onr Swiss mar- 
#4 mots," 
| The important point is, of course, to ascertain that Mr. Hodgson's ori- 
— ginal types were adult. The length of the tail shews that the species is dis- 
ss tinct from A. caudatus, and the skulls differ very considerably. But some 
jM. . further evidence is forthcoming. Some time after the preceding paper was 
a Written the dead body of a marmot was sent to the Indian Museum by Mr. 
E x  Rutledge. The animal is said to have been originally brought from Bhútán, 
s, . but it has lived for a long time in captivity, and as usual the skin is in 
|. wretched condition and almost hairless. The dimensions, however, agree 
- with those of 4. Hemachalanus, and when the skull had been cleaned, it 
E |. proved precisely similar to that of the old skeleton in the Museum, belong- 
ing to the animal said to have brought from Sikkim and to have lived for 
— months in the Asiatic Society's compound. Mr. Fraser has ge found, 
|J A amongst the accumulated collections of the Museum, another skin and skull 
. ofa young individual, which also had been kept tame. 
Where is thus evidence of 5 individuals of this species at least, and I 
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have examined 3 skins and skulls myself. With the evidence before mo, I have 
not the slightest doubt that a small marmot does inhabit the northern parts 
of Sikkim and Nepal, and that it is quite distinct in structure, colour, and 
size from the large A. caudatus of Kashmir and Ladák. Unfortunately, 
the Sikkim skins which Dr. Anderson identified with a specimen belong- 
ing to the Kashmir species have not been found. It is remarkable 
that every individual of A. Hemachalanus yet examined has been kept in 
captivity; skins of the wild animal are a great desideratum. The skull of 
the specimen received from Mr. Rutledge is perfectly well formed and all 
the teeth are healthy. 

Dr. Aitcheson of Srinagar has had the kindness to make enquiries 
about the marmots of Kashmir, and he has sent me specimens of young ^ 
Á. caudatus. As in most young animals, the colours are indistinct, and 
there is a peculiar immature appearance about the fur. These young speci- 

"mens can be at once distinguished from 4. Hemachalanus by their longer 





tails, 

It will be seen that the whole of the additional evidence tends to prove - 
that, exclusive of Á. robustus, there are three and not two species of marmot — 
in the Himalayas and Tibet, and that neither of these species is identical . 
with A. bobac, 

Within the last few days, Mr. Mandelli of Darjiling has sent to the , 


Indian Museum a magnificent collection of mammal skins from Sikkim and 
Tibet, part of which he has presented to the Museum, and he has most 
liberally allowed me to examine the whole. There is no specimen of 
Arctomys Hemachalanus, but there are two fine skins of 4. Himalayanua, 
These coincide very fairly in external characters with those from the Kuen- 
luen, they are a very little greyer in tint and darker on the face, but there 
can be no hesitation in referring both forms to the same species. The skull 
of one of Mr, Mandelli's skins has been extracted for me by Mr. Fraser. , 
Although it is near to that of the Kuenluen marmot and to that of Á. 
robustus, it differs somewhat from both; its longitudin al and transverse 
diameters being l0l and 67 millemeters, so that it is decidedly broader in 
proportion to its length, whilst its height is rather less, and the nasal bones 
are shorter and less convex. Despite these and other differences, there is 
a general agreement in details, and I feel disposed to believe that the dis- 
tinctions are insufficient for separation. Moreover, it is evident that the 
cranial distinctions already pointed out in the case of 4, robustus are not 
greater than those which are found between the two forms of A. Himalayanua, ai 
and, consequently, that either A. robustus must be united to that species, p 
Ww or the Kuenluen marmot must be classed as distinct, I prefer the former 
b and have adopted it in the preceding synonymy. RS. 


B | ' I [ d = & ^ recently á E Russia j naturalist s. few m notes — on E $8 » =e T YA 
| Dresser for obtaining from the ussian naturalist a few notes on some of the 
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mammals described by him from Western Turkestan. I learn that the 
species identified as Arctomys baibacinus differs from A. bobac in being 
darker above, and more rufous below. It is a mountain species, whilst A. 


- bobae inhabits the steppes. Dr. Severtzoff suggests that it may be identical 


with A. robustus (that is, doubtless, with A. Himalayanus). As A. Hima- 
layanus extends from Eastern Tibet to the Kuenluen, keeping to great 
altitudes, above the range of almost every other mammal, it is by no means 


improbable that it may also occur farther to the north. 


P. S.— Nov. 8th.—In the October number of the * Annals and Magazine 
of Natural History’ just received, Dr. Anderson has described another marmot 
from the mountains north of Kabul under the name of A. dichrous. From 
the description this appears to be distinct from 4. aureus and the other 

referred to above, and it is very probably the form indicated by 
Burnes and Griffith, skull of which, as already mentioned, exists in the 
Society's old collection, 
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XIV.—-Contributions towards a Knowledge of the Burmese Flora. 
Part II.— By S. Kunz, 


(Continued from Vol. XLIII, p. i4l.) 
AUTAGCEZE, 
Conspectus of genera. 
A. Fruit separating into 2 to 5 distinct 2-valved carpels. 


Trib, I. ZANTHOXYLE.E. Flowers usually polygamous. Disk free, or rarely 
wanting. Styles basilar or ventral more or less free. Fruit-carpols coriaceous, the 
endocarp persistent or separating elastically. * á 

x Leaves opposite or nearly #0, rarely intermixed with nearly alternate 
ones. Unarmed. 

Evonra. Stamens 4-5. Leaves often compound, rarely l-foliolate. 

Mumiicorr. Stamens 8. Leaves often l- rarely 3-foliolate. e 

x x Leaves all alternate. Often armed. 
ZANTHOXYLON. Petals 3—5, rarely none, Stamens as many. Leaves often pinnate. 
B. Fruit a drupe or berry, rarely a capsule. — 


Trib. II. TODDALIEJE. Flowers usually polygamous. free, Style sin- +t 
gle. Albumen usually present. — 

Acnonycuta. Petals 4. Stamens 8. Drupe or capsule 4-celled. Erect unarmed 
trees with I—3-foliolate leaves. 

Toppatta. Petals 2—5. Stamens as many. Berry 4—7-celled. Climbers, often 
armed, with usually 3-foliolate leaves. 

Trib. III. AURANTIESE. Flowers hermaphrodite. Petals and stamens free or 
connate. Style simple. Ovules l, 2 or more in each cell, Berry often pulpy, with a 
coriaceous or woody rind. Albumen none, 

x Ovary-cells with l or 2 ovules only. 
+ Style persistent, not jointed at the base. 5 

Guycosmis. Calyx 5-parted or -toothed. Stamens ]0, free. vules solitary. 
Leaves pinnately 6- -or rarely 7-foliolate, 

4 + Style jointed at the base, deciduous. 
t Leaves pinnate or 3-foliolate. 
* Ovules 2 in each cell. 
O Leaves pinnate or pinnately 3-foliolate. 
f Cotyledons plano-convex, fleshy. Petals im- 
bricato. 


Cnarcas, Filaments linear-subulate, Unarmed, the flowers in terminal cymes. 
CLAUSENA. Filaments dilated at the base. Unarmed, the flowers in panicles or 
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Turnista. Calyx 3-lobed. Stamens 6. Spiny; leaves digitately 3-foliolate ; 
flowers almost solitary. 
LiwowiA. Calyx 4- or 6-lobed or -parted. Stamens 3— 0. Armed; leaves pinnate. 
t t Leaves l-foliolata or simple. 
PanamMionyva. Anthers lincer-oblong. Disk elongate. Calyx usually cup-shaped. 
Climbers, armed. Berries without pulp. 
| ATALANTIA. Anthers ovate or cordate. Disk cup-shaped. Calyx often irregu- 
^ lar. Trees or shrubs, often armed. Berries with vesicular pulp. 
x x* Ürary-cells with numerous ovules. 
t Rind of berry leathery. Leaves l-folivlate, 
Crrave. Stamens 20— 60, often connate. Trees, usually spiny, 
t t Rind of berry woody. Leaves compound. Trees. 
Fenosta. Ovary 6—6-celled. Leaves pinnate, 
` Amore, Ovary 8- to many-colled. Leaves trifoliclate, 


Evodia, Forst. 
| - Conspectus of species. 
x les 


small, contracted, usually much shorter than the petioles, 






4-cornered and marked with 4 prominent longitudinal lines; leaves —4 
— foliclate, the o; stamens shorter than the petals, ........ E. tilítina. 
Branchlets q ves 8-foliolato, the leaflotas on short petiolules, lively green, 


s E. triphytia, 
x x Panicles corymbosa, spreading, as long or longer than the petiole, 
| Branchlets terete, thick; leaflets shortly petioluled, dark bluish-green, E. Rorburghians. 
S l. E. vrrroma, Wall. Cat. I2l9; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 489. 
p. Han. Tenasserim, Tavoy. 
or z 2. E. rernyena, DC. Prod. I. 724; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 488 
i Has. Frequent in the damp hill-forests, and entering the drier ones, 
— — from Martaban down to Tenasserim, at 3000 to 5000 ft. elevation, — 
|»... KL Febr., March; Fr. Apr., May. 
EE 8. E. RoxnvnomnraANa,* Bth. Fl. Hongk. 59; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 487.— 










—. Roxburgh's figure of the fruit in his MS. drawings shews that the size 
of the eie els and seeds does not differ from that of the plant formerly 










| 2: .  M.? Herrer, Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 492 
Has. Tenasserim (or Andamans?) (teste Hf.). 


| Conspectus of species. 
— 00 o9 Oymes axillary, or axillary and terminal, Branches alternate, Leaves pinnate. 
DR NE Rachis chis of leaves Winged. Flowers apetalous. I 
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Leaflets 2—3 in. long, glandular-crenulate ; cymes dense, 4) — in. long ; fruit-carpels 
usunlly by 4—2, eoe cece ८०००७७ NNN sers rro 47, Gomnibopodium, 
Leaflets coarsely crenate, 4— in. long, «००००० ween ०+०००+» — — — sZ., Andamanioum, 
x x Rachis of lenves not winged. Flowers 4—6-potalous. 
Leaflets in 2—3 pairs, glossy on both sides; cymes axillary,,,...... Z. Hamiltonianum. 
* * Cymes terminal. Branches opposite, 
Leaflets glandular-crenate, in 7०5)0 pairs, ....... a betes oe shen ss... eee 2. Budrunga, 


l. Z. acawrnoropium, DC. Prod. II. 727; Hf, Ind. Fl. I. 493. 

Has. Ava, hills east of Bhamo. 

2. Z. ANDAMANICUM, Kurz MS. 

Has. In the tropical forests of 'Termoklee island, west of South Anda- 
man. 

A very distinct small-leaved species, but the flowers and fruits are un- 
known. 

3. Z. HawiLTONIANUM, Wall. Cat. 7]I7; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 494. 

Han. Burma (teste Hf.). 4 

4. Z. Bupnuxga, DC. Prod. I. 728; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 495. (Fagara 
Budrunga, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 447). x 

Has. Not unfrequent in the tropical and moister upper mixed forests 
from Chittagong, Pegu, and Martaban down to Tenasserim,—Fr, Sept. 


Doubtful species 
3, Z. spondiafolium, Wall. Cat. i2l7 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 496. 
Has. Amherst ( Wall.) teste Hf. 


Acronychia, Forst. m 
l A. Crarrsosma, F. Muell. Fragm. Phyt. Amstr. I. 27. (A. lau- 
rifolia, Bl. Bydr. 245; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 498 ; Cyininosma pedunculata, DC. 
Prod. I. 722; Wight Ill. t. 65). 
Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans ; also 
Pegu and Chittagong.—Fl. RS. ; 


Toddalia, Juss. 
l. T. Astattea, (Paullinia Asiatica, L. sp. pl. 524; T, aculeata, 
Pers. Ench. I. 249; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 497 (excl. syn. Zanthoz. nitidum, 
Wall.) Wight III. t. 66; Scopolia aculeata, Sm. Icon. ined. sub. t. 34; 
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JN. B.—It is possible that in Wallich’s Herbarium Toddalia and Zan- 
thoxylon nitidum, DC., are mixed, but the Wallichian specimens in HBC., as 
well as those eultivated in this garden, all belong to DeCandolle's species, 


Glycosmis, Corres. 
Conspectus of species. 
®» Anthers blunt, not gland-tipped, 
© Rerrios oboval-oblong to oblong, leaden blue, 
Petals longer persistent ; Mamonts flat, from a narrower base gradually broader towards 
the triangular npox ; bark pale eol ured, eee ee # # # # ee | # stacia +# के के 6. Cy mieocu ra, 
0 O Berries more or less globular, from watery fleeh-coloured to crimson. 
Petals vory deciduous ; filaments from a broader base attenuated upwards; nervos of 


leaflots prominent above; bark pale coloured, ...... is a... G. trifoliata. 
Potals very deciduous, lanceolate, about 3 lin. long; filaments elongate, filiform; bark 
brown, $9999 SHS TT कक के के 597498 sza SERCH के ** GES HH ee es G. arborea. 


* © Anthers gland-tipped. 
Petals longer persistent, about I} lin. long; anthers cordate; filaments flat, from a 
narrower base gradually broader towards the triangular apex; bark white, 
0. pentaphylla, 
l. G. cvaNocAmPA, Spreng. Syst. Veg. IV/2. l6l; Mig. Fl. Ind. 
Bat. I/2. 52l.—( Cookin cyanocarpa, Bl. Bydr. 36). 
VAR. a. GENUINA, flowers in peduncled terminal and axillary pani- 
: cles, rarely reduced to cymes. 
Var. B. cymosa, (G. tetraphylla, Wall. and G. oxyphylla, Wall. ap. 
y. Voigt. Cat. Hort. Calc. 89), flowers in short peduncled or almost sessile 
p 02 quite glabrous or rarely rusty tomentose cymes axillary or axillary and ter- 
* L — minal, rarely transformed into panicles. 
- — Ham Var. B. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Pegu 
| — "Yomah.—Fl. Apr. 
| 2 G. TRIFOLIATA, Spreng. Syst. Veg. IV/2 62; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. 
|. 32. 52.. 
— — WAR. a, GENUINA, leaves green or yellowish in drying; panicles or 
| cymes shorter, more or less rusty or tawny tomentose; ovary glabrous or 
e tawny pubescent. 
— —  Nam.? f. FUSCESCENS, leaves fuscescent in drying ; panicles larger and 
| — more compound, quite glabrous. 
A^ Hap. Var. a. In Chittagong and Tenasserim ; var, B. frequent in 
— the tropical forests all over Burmah from Chittagong, Pegu, and Martaban 














— down to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—Fl. HS.; Fr. RS. 
— Al the specimens of var. A. are in young bud only, and therefore the 

— identification with G. /rifoliata is doubtful. ‘Those of var. a. are in young 

— bud only and also doubtful ;. they can equally well belong to G. insularis 

| 3. G. ARBOREA, Corr. in Ann. Mus. VI. 356.; DC. Prod. I. 538. 

(Limonia arborea, Roxb. Corom. Pl. I. t. 85. and Fl. Ind. II. 334). 
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Van. a, GENUINA, calyx-lobes acute; ovary sessile; leaves often ser- 
rate; panicles peduncled. 

Var. Á. INSULARIS, calyx-lobes bluntish ; ovary usually stalked ; leaves 
entire ; cymes small, sessile, rusty-villous. 

Hap. Var, 3. Common in the tropical forests of the Andamans.—FI. 
Febr.; Fr. Apr. May. 

4. G. rENTAPHYLLA, Corr. in Ann. Mus. VI. 386 ; DC. Prod. I. 538; 
WA. Prod. I. 93; Bedd. Fl. Sylv. Madr, Anal. 43, t. 6. f. 6. (Limonia pen- 
taphylla, Retz. Obs. V. 24; Roxb. Corom. Pl. t. 84. and Fl. Ind. II. 38l; 
Limonia arborea, Bot. Mag. t. 2074). . 

Han. Frequent all over Burmah, in the mixed and tropical forests, 
and more especially in the shade of village-bushes and bamboo-jungles.— FI]. 
CS.; Fr. HS. 


Chalcas, L. (i707) (Murraya, L. I77)). 
Conspectus of species. | 
Leaflota 3 to 8; petals nearly } in. long, ........ ०+२००००० pess sun... C. paniculata, s 
Leaflets I0 to 20; petals about 2 lin. long, ....... onn nnn ७०००५ ve a CO. 2४४9४ 
l. C. PANICULATA, L. Mant. I26i; F. Muell. in Contr. New Hebrid. 
7.—(Murraya exotica, L. Mant. 563; Hf. Ind. FL I. 502). 
Has. Common in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah and Marta- 
ban down to Tenasserim and the Andamans.— Fl, HS. ; Fr. May, June. 
2. €. Kesin, (Murraya Kænigii, Spreng. Syst. veg. JL. 3l5; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. I. 503.—( Bergera Kænigii, L. Mant. 563; Roxb. Corom. Pl. II 
t. lI2. and Fl. Ind. II. 375 ; Wight Icon. t. I3; Griff. Not. Dicot. 497 
t. 586. f. 3; Murraya fætidissima, T. et B. in Tydsch. Ned. Ind. XXV. 25) 
Has. Rather frequent along choungs in the tropical forests of the 
eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah ; also Chittagong.— Fl. March. 





Doubtful species. 
l. Murraya elongata, DC. ap. Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 503, 
Has. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.). 


Clausena, Burm. 
Conspectus of species. 
è Panicle terminal. 
O Ovary glabrous. — 
Softly villous; leaves pinnately 5-foliolnte flowers 4-morous, .... 2... C. macrophylla. 
Inflorescence and leaves glabrous; petiole and rachis terete or nearly so ; leaflets usual- — —— — 
ly 7 (6—9), not or hardly oblique ; flowers usually 4- rarely 5-merous, €. heptaphylla. z 
Inflorescence and leaves glabrous; rachis more or loss winged; leaflets 3 i7. oblique ; f W 
j - - flowers 5-morous, 44299» afoot Np # # # # # Hrs e. Wallichii. — i ps 
i-s, O O Ovary more or less hirsute or pubosoont. z 

















à Ham. Both varieties frequent in the tropical and moister upper mixed 
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leaflota I5—30, oblique; flowers 5-morous, ..... eee coer ४५३ «को eo e O, excavata, 
Inflorescence and the tubercled petioles densely and shortly tawny tomentose; leaflets 
6—9; young berries densely fascicled-tomontose ; flowers 5-merous,....C. Wampi. 
# © Panicles or racemes axillary. 
All parts shortly pilose ; leaflete ő to I7; ovary and the long red berries glabrous; 
Bowers 4-merOUS, ». 0-006 ás stað nassa ७०००००००४७०००७७ sisa 56205099 C. suffruticosa, 
l. C. MACROPHYLLA, Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 504. 
Han. Upper Tenasserim, banks of Salween at Trogla. 
2. ©. HEPTAPHYLLA, WA. Prod. I. 95 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 504.--( Amy. 
ris heptaphylla, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 248). 
Has. Chittagong; Tenasserim (feste Hf.). 
3. C. WALLICHI, Oliv. in Journ. Linn. Soc. V, Suppl II. 35; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. 505.—(Cookie sp., Griff. Not. Dicot. 469. t. 587. f. 27). Van. 


B. LUXURIANS, rachis leafy-winged ; leaflets only in 4—2 pairs with an odd 


one, 4—S in. long, remaining green in a dried state. 

Har. Var. a. Upper Tenasserim ; var. 3. rare in the tropical forests 
of the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah. Fl. March.; Fr. Apr. 

4. C. EXCAVATA, Burm. Fl. Ind. 87 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 504.—(Amyris 
Sumatrana, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 250; Amyris punctata, Roxb. I. c. 25L.) 

Has. Frequent in the tropical and moister upper mixed forests, all 
over Burmah and the adjaeent provinces, from the plains up to 2000 ft. 
elevation. Fl. Apr. May ; Fr. June, Jul. 

#5. C. Waxrr, Blanco Fl. Filip. 358 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 505.—(Cookia 
punctata, Sonner. Voy. II. I30. t. I3| ; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 332). 

Has. Cultivated in Chittagong. 
- 6. C. svrERUTICOSA, WA. Prod. I. 96. in adn. ; Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 506. 


—(Amyris saffruticosa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 250). 


VAR, B. ravorjuaa, leaflets only in 2 to 3 pairs wi th an odd one. 
Han. Chittagong, Seetakhoond hills; var. 8. not unfrequent in the 


ANT 


Eng- and dry forests of the Prome district.—Fl. March. 


Micromelum, Bi. 
"o Conspectus of the species. 
Tree; petals 24 lin. long; ovary slightly appressed-pubescent; young berries stalked 
glabrous, 2० be venis के के जा के कक N39 कक कक O90 a AGA Gee ++ AM. pubescens. 
Meagre » shrub up to 4 ft. high ; petals 2 lin. long; ovary densely taftny hirsute; young 
berries sessile or nearly #0, puberulous, "X VIII AM. hirsutum. 
I. M. rupescens, Bl. Bydr. I38; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 60l —(Bergera 


| z [2 integerrima, Roxb. Fl. Ind, III. 376.) 
“VAR. a. GENUINA, leaves on both sides or at least along the nerves 
_ beneath, the petioles, and rachis puberulous. 


VAR. A. GLABRIUSCULA, leaves quite glabrous. 
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forests all over Burma from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim and 
the Andamans.—Fl. Jan. March ; Fr. Apr. June 

2. M. mmsurom, Oliv. in Linn. Proc, V. Suppl. II. 4; Hf. Ind 
Fl. I. 502.—(M. Zeylanicum, Wight in Thw. C, P. 88) 

VAR. a. GENUINUM, all parts more or less shortly hirsute or puberu- 
lous ; leaflets smaller 

VAR. fj. GLABRESCENS, (Aurantiacea, Wall. Cat. 85l7.) the young 
shoots only tawny puberulous, all other parts glabrous or nearly so ; calyx 
shortly 5-toothed, puberulous ; petals puberulous 

Han. Var. a. Very frequent in the open and dry forests, especially in 
the Eng-forests, all over Burma from Ava and Martaban down to Tenasse 


rim; var. 8. in Tenasserim from Moulmein southwards (Helf. 535/L).—Fl. 
March, Apr. 


Luvunga, Ham. 
Conspectus of species, 

Filaments glabrous, more or less connnate,..... — ise esses TTT L. scandens, 
Filaments glabrous, free; flowers much smaller, ....+++++++- eio nn cn s ZL. eleutherandra, 

l. L.scANDENS, Ham. ap. Oliv. in Linn. Proc. V. Suppl. II. 43; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. I. 509; Rot. Mag. t. 4522,— Limonia scandens, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 
880). 

Has. Burma (Ava?); Chittagong. 

29 L. kLEUTHERANDRA, Dalz. in Hook. Kew. Journ. Bot. II. 258 ; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. I. 509, excl. syn. Bl.—(Lurunga Tavoyana, Wall. Cat. 6383). 

Has. Tenasserim, ? Tavoy, (teste Hf.) 


Triphasia, Lour. 
i. T. TRIFOLIATA, DC. Prod. I. 536; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 507. 
Har. Tennasserim, probably wild.—Fl. Fr. cs. . 
Limonia, L. 


Conspectus of species. 
piny tree; leaflets opposite; inflorescence puberulous; berries globose, sessile 
2: ss L. acidissima. 





Unarmed shrwb; leaflets alternate; inflorescence glabrous; berries ovoid, shortly | 


— 


stalked, gas 99980098 HSC HAS # IT LN EE dB S4 9999.699998 sa eaves / alternans, — | 
l. L. acwmissrwma, L. ep. pl. 554; Hf. Ind. Fl. I, 507.—(L. crenulata, 


Roxb. Corom. Pl. I. t. 86. and FL Ind. II. 38l) 
Van. B. punescens (L. ? pubescens, Wall. Cat. 6365 ; 
507), prickles on the branches short, the wings of the petiole narrow, 


* 
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Han. Var. a. Ava, along the Irrawaddi, apparently frequent; tar, B. 
Ava, Taong dong; and Promo hills. 

2. L. ALTERNANS, Wall. ap. Voigt. Hort. Calc, I39; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 
508. 

Han. Not unfre 
forests of the Pegu Y 
May. 







agen in the upper-mixed, and sometimes in the moist, 
ah and Arracan ; also Tenasserim, Mergui.—Fl. 


*  Paramignya, Wight. 
Conspectus of species. 
* Potala about 8 lin. long. Calyx largish, cupular, broadly lobed. 
a Stylo elongate ; calyx and pedicels tomentose, the latter as long or a little longer 
than the calyx, à 4*9» क # HHH VHRR dés GAVE assa rt P mio pio gh ylla. 
Style short ; calyx and the pedicels glabrous, the latter | in. or thereabouts long, 
FP. grandiflora. 
| è è Petals 2—4 lin. long. Calyx small, with acute lobes. 


` O Berries terete 
Young shoots more or less puberulous ; style short, hirsute or villous,..P. Grijfithii 
m Glabrous; style very short, like the ovary glabrous, .... ०००००००० eee P. ettrifolia. 
P. i 0 O Berries 3—4-angular 
DA Erect tree, the spines I—l} in. long, straight; calyx glabrous, ......2. angulata. 


l. P. xowoPHYLLA, Wight Ill. I. 208. t. 42; Hí. Ind. Fl. I. 5l0.— 
Han. Tenasserim, Moulmein district at 5000 feet elevation (feste 

























Oliv.) 
9 P. GRANDIFLORA, Oliv. in Linn, Proc. V. Suppl. II. 42; Hf. Ind. 
Fl I. 50. 
| Han. Tenasserim, Tavoy.—Fl. Aug. 
i2] 7 3. P. Gmrriran, Hf, Iud. Fl. I. 5l0.— (Citrus scandens, Geoff. Not. 


Dicot. 495, t. 587. f. ) 
Has. Ava, at the serpentine mines of Hookhum valley; Pegu (teste 





CITRIFOLIA, Hf. Ind. FI. I. 50, non Oliv.— (Limonia citrifolía, 

Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 579. ; P. micrantha, Kurz in And. Rep. App. B. +) 

— go In the tropical forests of Chittagong and the Andamans.—Fl 

e 5. ig ANGULATA (Citrus angulatus, Willd. sp. pl. III. 4426; DC. Prod 

„540; Limonellus angulosus, Rumph. Herb. Amb. II0., t. 32; Limonia 

angulosa, WA. Prod, I. 9], in adn. ; Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. I. 2-52l ; Atalantia , 

spina, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 872. 205; Paramignya longi- 
Ind, Fl. L GIL; Gonocitrus angulatus, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc 

873. Giek 

. In the — and tidal forests of Pegu and Tenasserim 
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N. B.—This species has got quite an array of synonyms. I attempt- 
ed to establish a new genus upon it on account of the angular fruits and 
absence of pulp, but on examining the fruits of several other Paramignyas, 
I find that they also seem to be pulpless.* Atalantia missionis, Oliv. (Hf. 
Ind. Fl. I. 53, excl. syn. Turez.) has curiously enough retained its place in 
Atalantia, although habit and generic characters place its beyond any doubt 
in Paramignya, and in habit it approaches very much the above species, 

Atalantia, Corr. am 
Conspectus of species. 
x Calyx irregularly lobed, split to the base on one side. 
Berries the size of a large pen or small CHRO sess व eso Á. monophylla, 
Berries the size of a wood-apple, ..,.७६ s acesse sessa cence + s... ad. macrophylla, 
x x Calyx regularly 4-lobed. - 
Flowers shortly pedicelled, in short racemes, ...... ...... serer. os eves. caudata, 

l. A. MONOPHYLLA, Corr, in Ann. du Mus. VI. 383; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 
SIL—(4 floribunda, Wight. Icon. t, IG6GIL. Limonia monophylla, Lin. ` 
Mant. alt. 237; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 378 and Corom. Pl. I. t. 82; A. pube- = 
rúla, Mig Aun, Mus, Lugd. Bat. I. 2ll; Chilocalyx ellipticus, Turez. in 
Bull. Natur. Mose. 868, 588). ! 

Han. Ava, about Segain, very frequent.—Fl. Octob. 

2. Á. MACROPHYLLA (A monophylla var. macrophylla, Oliv, in Linn. % 
Proc. V. Suppl. II. 24; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 522), | 
Has. Frequent along the beaches of the Andaman islands; also Te- | 

nasserim.—Fr. Apr. May. | 

3. A. CAUDATA, Hf, Ind. Fl. I. 5I3P— 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah, especially 
along choungs. | 

The Burmese plant is a middling-sized tree of elegant appearance but 
spiny. I have not met either with flowers or fruite and therefore the 
identification must remain doubtful. 

Citrus, L. : 
Conspectus of species. 

x Young shoots and nerves of leaves beneath pubescent or puberulous; flow- 

ers and fruits large, .... 000... nnn $ ०००० recone seveoe sodos aoe Un ४/४०0७७७/४७, 
x x All parts glabrous, ^ À 

O Style very short. करके) पर A 

Flowers small; stamens freo; petioles leafy and almost as long and as broad asthe p 

blade itself, COR EEE # ० + ०७७७ HERE inh enn C, Aystriog | 











- 
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Leaves acuminate or acute, the petiole often winged; berries globular, without a 

knob ; filaments cohering by 3—4, «sees eee ee sent eco vossscent?. Anrantivm. 

Leaves blunt or nearly #0, the petiole not winged; berries oblong to globose, with 

& knob, tho skin usually thick; filaments free or polyadelphous, s.sssss sses. C. media, 
t + Petals 3—4 lin. long. 

Calyx small; berries globular, sweet or acid, the skin usually thin,...... C. nobilis. 

*l. C. pecumana, L. sp. pl. 200; Roxb. Fl. Ind. IIL. 393 ; Hf. Ind. 
Fl. I. 6l6. 

Has. Often cultfvated by Burmans, especially in the southern pro- 
vinces. 

2. C. Hxsrmrx, DC. Prod. I. 539 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 525. 

Han, Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Martaban hills; 
also in the adjoining Siamese province Kyouk-Koung ; often cultivated in 
native gardens, 

*3. C. AURANTIUM, L. sp. pl. II00; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 545. 

Har. Here and there cultivated in villages. 

4, C. Menica, L. sp. pl. 580; Roxb. Fl, Ind. III. 392; Hf. Ind. 
i FLI 5l4, exl. var. 4. 

Van, a. GENUINA, Brandis Forest. Fl. 52.; Hí. I. ०. - 
Van. B. LrxoNvM, Brand. For. FI. 52. 


^. Van. y. acma, Brand. For. Fl 52; Hf. l. c.—(C. acida, Roxb. FI. 
ið Ind. III. 390). 
m. Has. Var. y. apparently wild in the Khaboung forests of the Pegu 
—  — ë Yomah, west of Tounghoo (Brandis); the other varieties only culti- 
EE — wvated. 


#5. C. wonrnis, Lour. Fl. Cochin. 569; DC. Prodr. I. 540.; Ker 
Bot. Rep. t. 2ll; Andr. Bot. Rep. t. 608 (durantium Sinense, Rumph. 
Herb. Amb. II. t. 34; O. medica var. 4 limetta, Brandis For. Fl. 52; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. I. 55). 

—  — Nam. a. SixENSE, (Aurantium Sinense, Rph. l. c.), petioles simple ; 
A — berries with a sweet or bitter pulp. Sweet lime. 

Var. B. Limwoxentus, (Limonelius, Rumph. L c. t. 29; C. limetta, 
Wight Ic. t. 958), petioles short, winged; fruits acid. Acid lime. 


| l, F. EnEPMAXTUM, Corr. Act. Soc, Linn. V. 224; Roxb. Corom. Pl. 
JL t.I4L, and Fl. Ind. II. 4ll; Wight Icon, t. 39. ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 


p 5l 
-— Has. In the dry forests of Prome District—Fl. March, Apr.; Fr. 
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X 
Aoglo, Corr. 
l. A. MARMELOS, Corr. Act. Soc. Linn. V. 224; Roxb. Corom. Pl. 
II. t. l43 and Fl. Ind. II. 579; Wight Icon. t. l6; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 5l6; 
Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. I6l. 
Han. Much cultivated, especially in the Prome district, and said to 
occur wiid in the forests also: I found the tree in those of the Toukyeghat, " 
east of Tounghoo.—Fl. May; Fr. Oetob. Nov. . 
STALARUB EA. 
Conspectus af genera. 
Trib. I. SIMARURBE.E. Ovary deoply lobed or the carpels distinct. ^. | 
* Stamens twice ns many as 
O Leaves simple, 
BAMADERA. Calyx 3—6-parted. Disk large. Stamens s—0. Drupo variously winged. 
0 0 Leaves pinnate. 
AILANTHUS. Calyx 5- cleft, Disk I0-lobod. Stamens l0. Fruit of | to 5 samiams, " 
* è Stumens as many as petala. Loaves pinnate. Carpela drupaceous, 4 4 
© Styles free or cohering at the base only. 
Burcra. Disk 4-lobed. Stamens glabrous Flowers cymoso-racemoso, 
O O Styles connate. Flowers in panicles. ' 
Prenaswa. Disk thick. Stamens pilose. : E 
Eunrcoma. Disk none. Stamens glabrous. | d 


Trib, II. PICRAMNIEJZE. Ovary entire, 2—5-celled. | 

Hanxmrsoxra. Calyx 4—5-cloft. Stamens 4 or I0. Ovary 4—5-colled. Leaves pinnate, 
or pinnately l—3-folialate. 

Bauanrres, Sepals 6. Stamens 00. Ovary ó-celled. Loaves bifoliolate. 


3 Samadera, Gærtn. 
I. S. Ixnro4 Gaertn. Fruct. II. t. 56. fig. inf.; Wight Ill. t. 68; 
Hook. Icon. Pl. t. 7; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 59. m 
WAR. á. GENUINA, peduncles about as long as the leaves ; drupes ab 
24 in. long, smooth or slightly net-veined ; filaments in bud erect. 
Van, B. nvcrpa, (Niota lucida, Wall. Pl. As. rar. I I. t. I68; Sama- 
dera lucida, Benn. in Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 5]9; S. brevipetala, Scheff. Obs. phyt. 
88), peduncles shorter than the leaves ; drapes I in, long, strongly net- 
veined ; filaments in bud twisted, — — 
Has. Var. B. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein. 
: Ll A. Maranamcus, DC. Prod. II. 89; Wight Icon, t. 604; Bedd. —- 
FI. Sylv. t. 222; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 5l8. — PU 
. Ham. Rather rare in the tro * 
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Brucon, Mill. 


Conspectus of species. 
Leaflets coarsely erenato-toothod ; drapes about 2 lin. long,.... +... +.+-2. Sumatrana, 
Leatlets quite entire; drupes about 3—4 lin. long, «+++ nnn nn nnnm eoo s De mollis, 


l. B. SUMATRANA, Roxb, Fl. Ind, I. 449 ; Hf, Ind. Fl, I. 52l. 

Han. Tenasserim, Mergui ( Grill.) 

a B. montis, Wall. Cat, 8483; Hf. Ind, FL I. 52l. 

Han. In the drier and damp hill-forests of Martaban and Upper 
Tenasserim, at 3000 to 4000 ft, elevation, —Fl. March. 


Picrasma, BL 

L. P. Javaxıca, Dl. Bydr. 248; Benn. in Horsf. Pl. Jav. rar. ÍÐ7. 
t. 4l; Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/2. 679. t. 28; HT. Ind. Fl. I. 520.—( F. 
Andamanica, Kurz And. Rep. App. B. IV; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 520). 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests from Martaban down to Tenas- 
serim and the Andaman islands; rare in those of the Pegu Yomah.—Fl. 
March; Fr. Begin of R. 8. | 

Eurycoma, Jack. 
| lL E. rowarrFOLta, Jack in Roxb. Fl. Ind. ed. I. II. 307 ; Griff. Not. 
Dicot. 435; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 52L.—(E. Merguensis, Planch. in Hook. Lond. 


EVO Journ. V. 583). 


. Han. Forests of Tenasserim from Tavoy southwards; Andamans 
(teste Bennet). 


Harrisonin, R. Br. 
I. H. Besser, Bth. and Hf, Gen. pl. I. 3I4; Hf. Ind. FI. I. ot9. 


F _—(Lasiolepis paucijuge, Benn. in H orsf. PL Jav. rar. 202. t. 42). 


TE 
s bd | 
t 
i 


— Han. Very frequent in the dry forests of the Prome distriet ; also in 


— "Martaban, Yoonzeleen, 2000 ft. (Brandis).—FL Apr. 


| | am Balanites, Del. 
#0. B. Roxnuromm, Planch, in Ann. sc. nat, 4 ser. II. 258; Hf, Ind. 


E | Fi. I. 522.—{ Ximenia Acgyptiace, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 253; B. Acyyptiaca, 


" 
» 









"Wight Icon. t. 274, non Del.). | 
Van. B. 5८705, branchlets slender and glabrous or nearly so; inflo- 


rescence more glabrous than in the normal form and only puberulous, the 


am 
हे ^ 
B pedun ~ a 
a 


. peduncles and pedicels all very slender, 
= Ham Ava; var, f). in tho Promo District. —Fl. Apr. 


" 2 .  OCHNACE®. 
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canone Stamens indefinite. Drupes 3 to 0, seated on the enlarged torus. Corymbs 


GOMPHIA, Stamens I0, Drupes 3—5, sonted on the enlarged torus, Paniclos terminal. 
TrTRAMIRISTA. Flowers 4-merous, Stamens 4. Fruit a coriaceous 4-seeded berry. 


Trib. II. EUTHEMIDEJE. Ovary half 5-colled, with 2 ovules in each coll. Soods 


with albumen. 
Evruwis, Stamens ő. Racemes terminal. 
Ochna, Schreb. 
Conspectus of species. È 


* Styles free at the summit for nearly a line length, 
Fruiting sepals erect-conniving ; filaments as long or longer than tho anthers; 


Se 464495860 rist 54522459 5^ +9४5 f+» CORE sőt tvt BEE «soa 0. Andamanica, 
* * Styles united to the apex 


x Filaments as long or longer than the anthers, 
Petals usually 5; fruiting sopals refloxed ; tróð, 2... 000... soos Ő. TallicAis. 
Petals 5; fruiting sepals erect-connivent ; dwarf shrub, ....... svo vo O. fruticulosa. 
x x Filaments almost 4 times shorter than the anthers, 
Petals usually 7—8; fruiting sepals eroct-conniving ; tree,.......,... 0. squarrosa, 

l. O. ANDAMANTCA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng. 872, 295. 

Han, Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans. —Fl. March ; 
Fr. May, June. 

2, O. SQUARROSA, Roxb. Corom. Pl. I. t. 89 and Fl. II. 643; Wight 
Ill. t. 69. (O. lucida, Lamk. Dicot. IV. 50) 

Has. Ava (Mrs. Col. Burney) 

3. O. Warren, Planch. in Hook. Lond. Journ. V. 650; Hf. Ind. 
Fl. I. 524, excl. syn. Colebr. and Kurz. (O. obtusata, Wall. Cat. 2805l; 
O. lucida, Griff. Not. Dicot. 464) 

Han. Very frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim ; less so along the eastern and southern slopes of the Pegu Yomah,— 
Fl. March ; Fr. Apr. May. 

á. O. FRUTICULOSA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 7872, 295. 

Haz. Frequent in the open forests, especially the eng-forests, all over 
Pegu and Martaban,—Fl. Apr. May; Fr. June, July. 


Doubtful species 
L. O. parviflora, Griff. Not. Dicot, 464 
Han. Forests of Moulmein 


Referred by Bennet as a variety to O. Wallichii, from which it seems 
to differ by its smaller flowers. I have not seen a specimen and the reflexed 


Mr. Bennet's conclusion , 


a cw fans है. Pd o í " "-— T x , 


Planch, in Hook. Lond. Journ. Bot. V. 652; Hf. — 
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Gomphia, Schreb. 

l. G. SUMATRANA, Jack. Mal, Misc. V. 29; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 525.— 
(G. Sumatrensis, Planch. in Hook. Icon. t. 772; Ochna cracca, Griff. Not. 
Dicot. 463). 

Han, Tenasserim, Mergui, along the sea-coast of the island Madamaca, 
Pator. (Griff.). 

N. B.—Mr. Bennet has a Tetramerista glabra var, sagittata, based 
upon Ancistrocladus ? sagittatus, Wall. Cat. l055, a plant which I have not 
seen, and which on account of its sagittate-based leaves cannot be a Tetra- 
merista. He gives Tenasserim as one of the localities for it. 


BURSERACEÆ. 
Conspectus af genera. 
(In Burmese species the fruit is an indehiscent drupe.) 
Ganvoa. Torus broadly filling the urceolate calyx-tube. Calyx 5-cleft. 
Bunsena. Calyx small, 4—6-parted. Stamens 8-42, insorted at the base of the 
annular disk. 
Caxantum, Calyx 3-(rarely 2—5) cleft, valvate. Petals 3—6. Stamens 6—0. 
Drupes ovoid, more or less 3-angular, with a bony or hard putamen. 


Garuga, Hoxb. 
l. G. PINNATA, Roxb. Corom. Pl. ILI. t. 208 and Fl. Ind. II. 400; 
Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. II8; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 528. 
Var. a, GENUINA, more glabrescent ; drupes glabrous. 
Var. 8. Morris (G. mollis, Turez. in Bull. Nat. Mose, I858, 457), 
more pubescent or villous, the drupes densely villous or pubescent, 
Han. Common in the mixed forests all over Burma from Chittagong 


— and Ava down to Tennasserim and the Andamans, up to 3000 ft. elevation ; 


var, B. with the typical form.—Fl. Febr. March; Fr. Begin. of R. S. 


Bursora, L. 
l. B. serrara, Wall. in Trans. Linn. Soc. XV. 862. t. 4. ; Hí. Ind. 
FI. I. 530.—(Limonia pentagyna, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 352). 
Haps.. Frequent in the tropical forests, especially along choungs, of the 
eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban.—Fl. Apr. 
Canarium, L. 
| Conspectus of species. 
* Stipules subulato, entire, vory deciduous. 
Leaflots serrulate ; disk-glands smooth, 6, free, cohering by pairs, + + + +©. euphylium. 
= Leaílets entire; disk-lobes 3, hairy, united into à cup, «००००० veresre €. Bengalense. 
— * * Stipules 2-cleft and pectinately 


Young buds covered by the crimson velvety bracts; — entire and serrate, 
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l. C. rvrnyrrLvM, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc, Beng. 2872, 295 ; Hf. Ind 
FI. I. 535. 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of South Andaman.—Fl. June. 

2. OC. BENGALENSE, Roxb. Fl. Ind. III. 06; Hf. Ind, FL I. 534. 
Ha», Very rare in the moister upper-mixed forests of the Pegu 
Yomah 

3. C. coccrwEo-smacTEATUM, Kurz in And. Rep. App. B. 4. and 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng. I872. 296; Hf, Ind. Fl. I. 536 

Han. Rather rare in the tropical forests of South Andaman.—Fl. 
May. 

N. B—C. nitidum, Bennet — O. patentissimum, Miq.; O. grandifla 
rum, Bennet = C. Mahassan, Mig. Besides these Maingay's No. 3l0 = 
C. eupteron, Miq., and ejusd. No. 307 == C. rugosum, Miq. 

ALELIACEZE. 
Conspectus of genera. 

A. Ovary-cells I—2 ovuled. Seeds not winged. 

Trib. IL MELIEÆ. Stamens united into a tubo, Albumen thin, fleshy. Cotylodons 
thin, leafy or plano-convex. 
* Capsule loculicidally á-valved. 


* 


Mewsrnontsa. Calyx-lobes 6, almost leafy. Petals adnate to tho elongato staminal tubo, : 


Disk tubular, sheathing the ovary. Loaves pinnate or pinnately 3-foliolate. 
* * Fruit a drupe. 
Maer. Calyx 5—6-parted. Petals free. Disk annular. Drupea containing n singlo 
i—5-celled putamen. Leaves pinnate or decompound. 


Crvraprssa. Calyx ó-toothed. Petals froo, short. Disk cupular. Drupes containing” 


6 horny pyrenes. 
Trib II. TRICHILIEÆ. Stamens united into à tube, very rarely free, Ovury-cella 
with one or two, rarely more ovules, — Albumen none, Cotyledons thick. 
e Disk free, tubular or cylindrical. Stylo usually elongate. 
O Leaves pinnate (leaflets á or more). 

Dysoxyuox. Calyx small, 4- or G-toothod, opened while in young bud. Petals valvate, 
free. Ovary $—35-celled. Capsule pear-shaped, opening loculicidally. Arillus 
none. 

aDinynocnrrox. Calyx small or large, consisting of 6—7 distinctly imbricate sepals, 


Petals valvate, adnate to tho lobed or toothed staminal tube for nearly [ of their 


length. Capsule globose, berry-like, opening loculicidallJy, Arillus nono 


" — gewmocxrrow. Calyx usually campanulate, obscurely 4- rarely 6-toothed, open alremdy — 
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AOLAIA. Potals 6. Anthoraas many. Ovary I—3-cellod. Berry i—2.celled, indo- 
hiscent. 
Awoona. Potala 3—5.  Anthers twice as many or moro than twice as many as petals. 
Ovary 3—6-colled. Capsule leathery, opening loculicidally. 
+ + Anthors exserted or tho filaments upwards froe. 
Warscnma,. PotalaS. Berry indehisoont or follicular-dehiscing slong the suture, 
Seeds arillato. 


B. Ovary-cells 2- to many-ovuled. Seeds usually winged, 


Trib, III. SWIETENIEZ. Stamens united into a tubo. Albumen present or not. 
Leaves pinnate. 

Canara. Petala 4 or ó. Ovary-colls with 6 to 3 ovules. Capsule usually large, thick 
coriaceous, opening loculicidally. Seeds very large, with corky testa, without 
arillus, not winged. 

Bovwrpa. Petals 5. Staminal tubo cup-shaped, l0-lobed, the lobes 2-toothed. Disk 
rather broad. Seeds winged at both ends. Albumen none. 

Curexnassta. Petals 4 or 6. Staminal tube cylindrical, |0-crenate, Disk none. 

Seeds winged below. Albumen nono. 

Trib. IF. CEDRELE.E. Filaments froo, inserted outside of the disk. Valves of 
capsule separating from the axis. Seeds many. Leaves pinnate. 

Cepneta. Petals erect, Stamens 4—6. Disk mised or thin. Ovary 4-celled. Cap- 


Munronia, Wicht. 


l. M. WALLICHI, Wight. Ill. Ind. Bot. 47 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 543.— 
(Turraea pinnata, Wall. Pl. As. var. II. 2l. t. lI9; Bot. Mag.t.l4l8; 
Af, Neilgherrica, Wight Ill. I. 47. t. 54). 

Has. Rare on shady moist sandstone-rocks in the tropical forests of 
the central parts of the Pegu Yomah (‘Toung-nyo choung).— Fl. March. 


Molia, L. 
Conspectus of species. 
® Leaves simply pinnate. Ovary 3-cclled, 
entire, SS eee eee T * "* W PEREN GAGE HEH OH THRE 8 HEHE were 2 ereelea. 
Lonflets serrate; drupes small, by abortion one-celled and I-seeded, |. M. Azadirachta. 
Leaves tunics pinnate. Ovary and drupes 5—8-celled, some of the celis ia fruit 
. wawally empty. - 
x Drupes about 4 in. long, oblong or elliptical. 
staminal taminal tubo blue or dark lilac, slender, glabrous outside, about 3 lin, 
7 A M. Asedarach, 












ovate, hardly 4 in. thick, 5 or fewer-celled ; ataminal tubo about I f—2 lin. long, 
outside ; leaflets crenate or ultimately entire, .· · · · · eee M. dubia 
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l. M. EXCELSA, Jack in Mal Misc. I. 2; Griff. Not. Dicot. 499; 
Hf. Ind. FI. I. 544. 

Han. Tenasserim, Mergui, probably cultivated.—FI. Decb. 

2. M. Azapmacura, L. sp. pl. 550; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 394; Griff. 
Not. Dicot. 500; Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. I4.; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 544.—(Acadirach- 
ta Indica, A, Juss. in Mem. Mus, XIX. t. I83; Wight Icon. t. 7). 

Han. Not unfrequent in the dry forests of Prome District, especially . 
on the higher ridges of the Yomah ; also Ava.—Fl. March. 

8. M. AZEDARACH, L. sp.-pl. 550; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 395; Bot. 

Mag. t. 066 ; Wight Icon, t. I60; Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 3; Hf. Ind. Fl. I, 
544,.—(Melia sempervirens, Sw. Prod. 67 ; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 395; Bot. 
Reg. t. 643 ; M. sambucina, Bl. Bydr. 62). = 

Has. Prome and Ava, in and around villages, apparently only culti- 
vated, wild in the adjoining Siamese provinces,—Fl. Febr. March; Fr. 

March, Apr. 

4. M. Brewanica, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 874. I83. 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban.—F Il. March, Apr. ; ` 
Fr. Apr. May. 


Cipadessa, Bl. | 
l. C. paccrrera, Miq.-in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. b.—(Afelía bac- e 
cifera, Roth. Nov. sp. 2l5; Ekebergia Indica, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 392; C. 
fruticosa, Bl. Bydr. 62; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 545; Mallea Rothii, A. Juss. in 
Mém. Mus. XIX. 222. t. 8. f. 6). 
Van. a. Roran, leaflets coarsely serrate or serrate-toothed, 
Van. B. ISTEGERRTMA, leaflets all entire. he 
Han. Var. 8. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall.)—Fl. Nov. i 


Dysoxylum, Bl. = 
Conspectns of species. | 
x Flowers in panicles. T - 
Calyx potals and reproductive organs perfectly glabrous, .....· · · · · · D. binectariferum, 
Calyx potals and staminal tube minutely pubescent, PT TTY YY D. procerum, 
x x Flowers in spikes or racemes, 
Spikes arising from the trunk or old branches, densely flowered ; — —— | 
#0, pale green, ३9००७ ee ee १ # 8 + ## + ५ १ $+ Tee ær | | ट्रक 
— BINECTARIFERUM, Bedd. in Linn. Trans. XXV, 2l2; Hf. Ind. 
Fl. I. 546.—( Guarea binectarifera, Roxb. Fl Ind. Il. 240; D. macrocar- 
pum, Thw. Ceyl. Pl, 60? Bedd. Fl, Sylv. t. 50 ?). — E 
— "Has. Chittagong; forests of South Andaman ? (l | y) FI : E 
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f Han. Rare in the tropical forests of the southern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah ; more frequent in those of Tenasserim.—Fl. Deeb. 
N. B—D. brevipes, Hiern = D, cosfulatum, Miq., in spite of a 
En slight difference in the indument of ovary and tube, 
e 3. D. caurirLOnUM, Hiern in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 549. 
Han. ‘Tropical forests of South Andaman. 


Schizochiton, Bl. a 
Conspectus of species 
è Flowors almost sessile or very shortly and robustly pedicelled. 


x. Leafleta quito glabrous; anthers 6.6... cee rece ee n Sch. dusoxylifolius 
l Leatlets softly pubescent beneath ; anthers 6--7, «ee sess c Sth. grandiflorus 
| * * Flowers on slender pedicels. 

L | Young parts and panicle and also the under-surfaco of loaves pubescent, Seh. punícmlatus, 


m" o, l. Som. DYSOXYLIFOLIUS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. l57l. 40,— 
= (Ohisogeton dysoxylifolius, Hiern in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 550) 
Has. Upper Tenasserim, Thounggyeen.— Fl. March 
| 9, SCH. GRANDIFLORUS, Kurz in Journ. As, Soc. Deng. 7872. 296.— 
— . (Ohisogeton grandiflorus, Hiern in Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 552) 
9 — Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenasserim, 
— FL March, Apr 
Bs 3. Sem. PANICULATUS, Hiern in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 552.—(Guarea pani- 


















Y 4 culata, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 242) 
— ë Haz. Burmah, probably Martaban ( Brandis); 'Tenasserim, Tavoy 
| (feste Hiern) ; Ava, on Taong dong (Wall Cat. 8099. pp. mixed up with 
Ohickrassia leaves) 
£^. N. B.—Chisocheton holocalyx, Hiern = Schizochiton patens, Spreng 

2 
+) a t Sandoricum, Cav. 

row L Isprcuar, Cav, Diss. VII. t. 202. 203; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 392. 
* and Corom, Pl. IL. t. 26L; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 

Cr Hi digenous in the tropical forests of the southern slopes of the 

— Pegu Yomah and in Tenasserim ; much cultivated in Burmese villages.— 
L PE Jan. ; Fr. Apr. May. 
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Leaves pinnately 3-foliolate; panicles short and peduncled ; scales of younger parta 
Pals (एकल quuureecuecvayesos ४६०४ ttagangi, 
Leaflets in 2 pairs with an odd ono ; scales of younger parts pale coloured ; panicle «mall 
a a ० २०८८ 5 अ ८० «« EROS TS RE Ke e DA Wak anes e+ al. Andamanica, 
Leaflets in 2 pairs with an odd one; scales of younger parts rusty brown; panicles 
ample, about as long to half as long as tho leaves, rather long-pedunceled, A panientata, 
* K Loallets usnally in S—6 pairs with an odd one, beneath densely 
silvery or coppery scaly. ५ 
Panicle ample, densely silvery or coppery lepidoto; flowers seasile,........A. argentea. 
* * Calyx pedicels and usually the whole inflorescence rusty puberulous or 
tomentose from short stellate hairs, 
x Leaflets in 6—8 or more pairs. 

Leaflets beneath minutely and indistinctly scaly-tomentose, glabrescent, the lateral 
nerves áll sharply prominent beneath; panicles, ete. rusty puberulous; flowers pe- >, 
dicelled ; berries tawny velvety, ...... कक css sess soos oo ad. Crassinervia, 

Leatlets beneath sparingly fascicled-hairy, petiole panicle and nerves beneath densely 
FURY tomentoes, ...-..en cave etes tsak een २0००३ ४.७७ ,३ ० A. Grigtthii, 

x x Leaflets in l or 2 pairs with an odd one, rarely i-foliolnto. 

Panicles slightly stellately pubescent, soon glabrous; calyx and pedicels glabrous; 


lion GÓ Sika १३३०४ १ ००३४७ ३३ ०३३७ sho ००० ५ >> ४७७७५ as Á. oligophylla ` 
l. A. CurrrAGONGA, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 44. < 
Han. Tropical forests of Chittagong and Arracan, 


N. B.—Hiern apparently identifies the fruiting specimens No. I3 of 
Hb. Hf. and Th. with the perfectly different flowering ones collected by 
Griffith (viz. Nos. LO74 and LOGG Hb. Griff.) which belong to my Amoora 
lactescens. 

2. A, ANDAMANICA, Hiern in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 555, 

Has. Not unírequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans,—Fr, s" 
Febr. ng Á 

3. Å. PANICULATA, Kurz Hb. 2043. 

. Han. Rather rare in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah; Tenas- 
serim (Helf. 036—037) 

4. A, ARGENTEA, Bl. Bydr. 770; Mig. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 

5+. 


— 
è क c áá 


Han. Rare in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah. 
om E A. CRASSINERVIA, K Urz in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 556,—(Cupania sp. Wall. EL. | 
Cat. 5007. B) e 
Han. Tenasserim (Helf. I038) P "fh 
6. A. Gurrerrny (A. minutiflora, B. Grifithii, Hiern in Hf. Ind. F 
Griff. Not. Dicot. 547 (i 
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Han. Tenasserim (Helf. I046) 

I have only fragments of the Wallichian plant, which so far agree 

A. Roxburghiana, as understood by Mr, Hiern, is a heterogeneous 
assemblage which, besides the above, includes also the Khasyan A, undulata 
Mig. Ann. Mus, Lugd. Bat. IV. 44 (== Milnea sp. 37. Hf. and Th., 
referred by Hiern to A. edulis). 


Amoora, Roxb. 
Conspectus of species. 
e Petals 3. Anthers 6—8. 
x Flowers sessile, spiked, the male spikes forming large panicles, 
Leaflots shortly acuminate; fertile spikes simple, many-flowered; male towers about 
4 lin. in diameter, tho staminal tube entire at the apex, ..........-- A. Rohituka, 
x x Flowers pedicelled, eymose or recemose-cymose and panicled. 
* O Male panicles amplo, as long to half as long as the leaves. 
Leaflets shortly acuminate, thin coriaceous, the nerves prominent on both sides, the 





d veins and not-venation distinct, ....... 3 HHO CSS ० # #७ 8:96 # 5256 6045 A. spectabilis 
Leaflets blunt, smaller, coriaceous, the nerves above hardly visible and impressed. the 
veins and net-venation obsolete fertile spikes few-flowered ; flowers about 2 lin 
EY = in diameter, tho staminal tube slightly 3-toothed, |... sse eee sol cucullata, 
š ac | O O Panicles slender, shorter or as long as the petiole. 
^ — Leaflets green, conspicuously nerved and net-veined on both sides; flowers long pedivel- 
"t led; panicle very lax, densely lepidote, «००००० eese ee A. lactescens 























= © Petals 5. Stamens IO 
Panicles shorter than the petiole, like the petiole densely lepidote; leaves sparingly 
Y I lepidote beneath, , . , : « att के I के F9 traate # # # ७ + sss ss. dyrory loides. 
J. A. Romiruca, WA. Prodr. I. I40; Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 32 ; Hf. 
Ind. Fl I. 559.— (-Andersonia Rohituka, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 2l3; Griff. 
Not. Dicot. 507. t. 589. f. 3) 
| Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Yomah, and from Martaban down to 'lenasserim, up to 3000 feet 
tion.—Fl. Apr, May. 
29. A, SPECTABILIS, Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 37 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 


s: B. Rangoon (teste Hiern). 
— — I have seen no Burmese specimens ; the original Wallichian tree came 
from Assam (Gwálpára) and not from Nepal. 

3. A. OUCULLATA, Roxb. (00709. Pl. III. 54. t. 255 Hf. and Ind. Fl. 
560. (Andersonia cucullata, Roxb, Fl. Ind. III. 222) 

Has. Forests of Lower Pegu and Tenasserim.— Fl. Sept. 
A. LACTESCENS, Kurz MS. 
Has. Rather rare in the tropical forests of Martaban, east of 
| i ! ) ro (H B Kz. 38). x 
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Walsura, Roxb. 


Conspectus of genera, 
Suhbg. L. — BUWA LSURA. Berrios indehiseent or only very slowly and incompletely 
dchiseing along tho sutures, usually velvety or tomentose, 
© Panictee densely pubescent, Young shoots and petioles of young leaves puberulous, 
Potals pubescent ; filaments flat, at the vory broad base somewhat coherent, 


ss WW. trichosteion, 
© © Panictes minutely puberulous ; leaves and petioles glabrous. 
O Leaves coriaceous or firmly chartaceous 
Leaves beneath usually white-arcolate within the net-venation ; filaments broadly lan- 
coolate, sprinkled with minuto hairs, ........ ««०«००००० «०७००४ oe wie bun IP s VONALA, 


Leaflets uniformly glaucous beneath ; filaments linear, densely pubescent; flowers 


larger, eee o* 4 5 à  » à Bb étől + + + + + # bà ba A à À 5B lást atása CH के के BH e... W. hypalenea. 
O O Leaves thin chartaccous or almost membranous, thd not-venation 
very thin and inconspicuous, 


Leaves acuminate, uniformly glaucous benoath; young fruits acuminate, greyish 


velvety, = Sr ** & की * > A e a E * * » ee # HI HS क क के ze we W. OF QU om rg a 
Subg. 2. HEYNEA, Roxb. Berries dehiscing along the sutures, usually glabrous. 


Glabrous or pubescent ; leaflets in 3—6 pairs ; panicles long-pedunclod, .... IF. trijuga. 

l. W. TRICHOSTEMON, Mig. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 60.—( IF. 
villosa, WA. Prod. I. 20. in adn., nomen nudum ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 564.) 

Has. Frequent in the eng and low forests from Pegu and Martaban - 
down to Tenasserim ; also Ava.— Fl. March, Apr. ; Fr. May, June. 

N. B.— Wall. Cat. SLI3 from Sylhet, which, according to Hiern, 
differs from the known species of Walsura, is JV. tubulata, Hiern 

9. W, ROBUSTA, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 386 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 565. 

Haz. Rather rare in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah, but frequent in those of Martaban down to Tenasserim and 
the Andamans.—Fl. May ; Fr. July 

3. MW. HYPOLEUCA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Bong, 872. 296 excl. 
fruct. ; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 564. 

Has. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans.—Fl. May, 

. June. 

4, W.oxvCARPA, Kurz MS 

Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans 

5. W. rmuouaa (Heynea trijuga, Roxb. Corom. Pl. III. 56. t. 260 
and Fl. Ind, II. 390 ; Bot. Mag. t. l738 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 565.—(Æeynea 


a # 


* 





quinquejuga, Roxb. Fl. Ind, II. 39) i 3 
Van. a. GENUINA, all parts (also the panicle) quite glabrous, or only | 
the young shoots slightly pubescent leaflets in 3 to 6 pairs, | ace . 





(Halen. pibot, cicuta. — As. Soo: — 
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Han. Var. a. Upper Tenasserim ; var. 3. rather rare in the tropical 
forests along the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah, and in the Martaban 
? hills, up to 2000 feet elevation.— Fl. Febr. March; Fr. Apr, 


Carapa, Aubl. 
Conspectus of species. 

Lenflets more or loss ovate ; flowers 5-merous, about 2 lin. ncrosa, s.s.s Ce Moluceensis, 
Leaflets obovate to obovate-oblong ; flowers 4«merous, about 4 lin. across, ,. C, obocata, 

l. €. MorvccEexsis, Lam. Encycl. Meth. I. 6G2L ; DC. Prod, I. 626. 
(Granatum littoreum, Rumph. Herb, Amb. t, Gl.; Xylocarpus Granatum, 
Koen, Naturf. XX. 2 ; A. Juss. in Mém, Mus, XIX. 244 ; Mig. Ann. Mus, 
Lugd. Bat.). 

Has. Not unfrequent along the rocky and sandy shores of the Anda- 
mans, especially along the western side,—Fr. Apr. May. 

. 2, ©. onovara, Bl Bydr. 479. (Xylocarpus obovatus, A. Juss. in 
Mém. Mus. XIX. 344; Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 62 ; Xylocarpus 
| Granatum, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 240 ; Afonosoma littorata, Grill. Not. Dicot. 
i" 502. t. 588. f. 8. ; Guarca oblongifolia, Griff. Not. Dicot. 503 ?). 

e 





|» Ham. Frequent in the littoral forests, especially the tidal ones, all along 
the shores, from Chittagong down to Tenasserim and the Audamans.—Fl. 
June, July ; Fr. Apr. May. 























Chickrassia, A. Juss. 

l. Ch. TABULARTS, A. Juss. in Mém. Mus. XIX. 25l. t. 22. f. 27 ; 
Wight II. t. 56 ; Bedd. Fl. Sylv. t. 9 ; Hf. Iud. Fl. I. 568.—(Sicictenia 
Chickrassa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 399). 

Var. a, GENUINA, leaves and panieles glabrous ; capsules greyish, wrin- 
kled-rough. 

Var. A. vELUTINA ( Chickrassia velutina, Roem. Syn, monog. I. I35 ; 
Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng. l873. 65), all softer parts, as well as the 

panicle, softly pubescent ; capsules black, almost smooth. 

Han. Var. a. Rather rare in the tropical forests of Chittagong and 
Pegu down to Tenasserim ; also Andamans; var. B. frequent in the dry 
forests of Prome and Pegu, here entering also the upper mixed forests.— Fl, 
Sept. 

Ef í — A Soymida, A. Juss. 

— 3. S.rEnnrFUGA, A. Juss. in Mém. Mus. XIX. 25l. t. 22. f. 26 ; Bedd. 
= F} Sylv. t. 8; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 667:— (Swietenia febrifuga, Roxb. Corom. 
LL t. I7. and Fl. Ind. II. 398). | 
— Has. Burmah (in Hb. Brandis, without locality, probably Prome).— 
Fl. March, Apr; Fr. Jul. Aug. A 
^" — 
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Cedrela, L. 
Conspectus of species. 
© Seeds winged at both ends, Leaflets entire. 
Calyx minute, the sepals rounded, hardly 3 lin. long; leaflets usually on long slender 
RN Cn POS NR Si OTN NSS C. Toona. 
Calyx large, the sepals ]} lin. long, rather acute; leaflets usually shortly potioluled, 
(OC. mecltijuga, 
* * Seeds winged only below. 
Leaflets serrate or serrulate ; calyx minute, o. ५,» ७» «५६«०+ ०० +० ०० ६+ na... serrata, 

lL. C. Tooxa, Roxb. Corom. Pl. IIT. t. 238 and Fl. Ind. I. 635; 
Wight. Icon. t. I6GL; Brand. Fl. Sylv. 72. t. l4, Bedd. FI, Sylv. t. 0; WA. 
Prod, I. I24+.—(C. febrifuga, Bl. Bydr. IS0; Mig. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. 
Bat. IV. 63; C. Teysmanni, Hort. Bog. l93 ; Mig. L c). 

Has. Rather rare in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah, frequent 
in those of Martaban ; also Chittagong and Arraean,—Fl. March, Apr. ; 
Fr. Oct. Nov. | 

2. ©. MULTIIUGA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng. 872. 297. 

Har». Rather rare in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah, west of Tounghoo.—Fl, March. 

3. C. semnata, Royle. Ill. Him. Pl. M44, t. 25.—(C. serrulata, Mig. á 
Suppl Fl Sum. 508 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 64; C. longifolia, 

Wall, Cat. I273). 

Has. Ava, 

'The identification of C. serrulata, Miq. (which is the same as Wallich's | 
plant) with C. serrata, Royle, is open to future inquiry l P 





CHAILLETIACEM. 
Chailletia, DO. 
Conspectus of species. 
x Nerves and net-venation beneath more or less conspicuous, 
Cymes cluster-like and almost sessile; leaves green, cuneately narrowed into a very 
short petiole, eee eee SEE Ee क++३+कक,क RHEE Ee OHHH rr HERE Oe t He OA. gelaniotdes, * 
Cymes spreading, f 3 leaves dark-brown in a dried state, s «dv OR, macropetala. 
x x Nerves and net-venation beneath very faint and almost impressed, 
Cymes on a peduncle 2—3 lin. long; leaves brown in a dried state, shortly petioled, 
L Cu. GELONTOIDES, Bth. and Hf. Gen, pl. I. 34l. and Hf. Ind. 70; DO. 
I.570 excl. syn. Mig. (AMoacurra gelonioides, Roxb. Fl. Ind. IL. 7 
Prod. XV/2. 227) Chittagong. A A 
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2. Cri. MACROPETALA, Turez. in Bull. Mose, I803. GII. (longipetala) ; 
Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 57t. 
Han. Tenasserim, Mergui. 
8. Co. HLrERIANA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng. l572. 207; Hí. 
Ind, Fl. I. 570. , 

Han. Tenasserim, Tavoy, Moulmein, etc. 





OLACINE.E. 
Conspectus of species. 

Subord. I. OLACER. Stamens as many or twice as many (rarely fewer) as 

petals and opposite to them. 

Trib. I, EU-OLACEZE, Stamens anisomerous, or isomerous, Ovary 2—35-celled at 
the base, l-celled at the apex or completely l-oellod, the placenta central with 2—35 
pendulous ovules. 

* Stamens twice as many as petals, or if fewer, accompanied by staminodes. 

XIMENIA. Calyx not enlarging after flowering. Stamens all perfect. 

Orax. Calyx enlarging and enclosing the fruit. Perfect stamens 3, rarely 5; stami- 
nodes 6 or fewer. 

* * Stamons as many as petals. Staminodes none. 
x Fruiting calyx much enlarged, adnate to the drupe. 


* EnvruROPALUM. Ovary I-celled. Tendril-benring climbers with 3-nerved leaves. 


id 


LA 


LJ — 









SrnownostA, Ovary to near the summit 3—ó-celled. Trees with penninerved leaves, 
x x Calyx in fruit unchanged. . 
Axacotosa. Disk in fruit much enlarged, adnate to the drupe and resembling an en- 
grossed adnate calyx. Petals almost. _Ovary | or imperfectly 2-celled. 
Trib. JI. OPILIEJE. Stamens isomerous. Ovary l-celled with a single ovule. Flow- 
ers hermaphrodite, 
e Perianth dichlamydeous, í. e, consisting of calyx and corolla, 
CawsieRA. Spikes axillary, without bracts. Calyx inconspicuous, shortly 4-lobed ; corolla 
| gamopefalous. Stamens 4, alternating with as many hypogynous scales or glands. 
Narstarorsis. Spikes axillary, without conspicuous bracts. Calyx 4-lobed. Corolla 
„Orra. Inflorescence while young conspicuously imbricate-bracted. Petals free. 
Filaments Staminodes 6. 








IcacrnEæ. Stamens as many as petals and alternating with 





T 
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— Anthors attached to the back. Drupe borry-like. Flowers sessilo, * 
in hew 
* * Calyx 6-cloft or the sepals distinct, imbricate. e 


Gowxocamyvw. Flowers unisexual Drapes dry, woody. Albumen many-lobed. 
Tri IV. PHYTOCRENE.E. Cotylodons broadly foliaceous or thick-eshy. Flowers 
dioecious. Climbers. Fruit drupaccous, 
* Stamens alternating with the potala. 
x Flowers in heads, 
Pivtocnexe. Filaments longer than the anthers, Albimen deeply lobed. Drupes 
villous or echinato. 
x x Flowers in spikes racemes or panicles. 
SANCOSTIGMA. Flowers interruptedly spiked ; filaments longer than the anthers, Stami- 
nodes none, Stigma sessile. Albumen nono. 
Natatarum. Flowers racemose. Filaments very short, alternating with 6 staminodes. 
Styles 2. Albumen fleshy. 
* * Stamons opposite to the petals. 
Jopxs. Flowers cymose-panicled. Stamens 8, filaments very short. Stigma sessile. 
Albumen fleshy. 





Genus of doubtful position. 


Canprorrents. Sepals and petals imbricate, Fruit dry, winged. Milk-juiced annual - 
twintrs. 

Ximenia, L. | oa 

l. X. AMERICANA, L. sp. pl. 497; Roxb, Fl. Ind. II. 252; Lamk, A 


IN. t. 257. f. l—2:; Bth. Fl. Austr. I. 39L; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 574.—(X. sub- 


scandens, Griff. Not. Dicot. GOL). 
Han. Not unfrequent along the coasts of the Andamans; also Te- 


nasserim.— Fl. March, Apr. 


Olax, L. 
Conspectus of species. i 
x Enlarged calyx in fruit membranous, dry. | 
Eranchlots terete, under-surfaco of the leaves and the racomes, puberulous, A 
* = ** 0, scandens, DI 
parts | ; ylanica, | 
ha also the racemes quite glabrous ; branchlets angular, «eve ee Oe zt a Mi 
P3 x x Enlarged fruiting calyx coriaceous (fleshy in a fresh state). | 





lin. >a 0, imbricata, 
Glabrous, the branchlets terete ; flowers 4—5 lin. long, «+++ enn | ea - 

.. 3. O. BCANDENs, Roxb, Corom. PL II. t. I02. and Fl. Ind. I. 263 ; 

Ind. Fl. 575.—(Olax obtusa, Bl. Bydr. I3LE). ids 

E * Rather —— all over Burmah, from Ava and Chittagong 

^ down to Tenasserim, in all deciduous forests, ascending also the pine — | 

EE Cop ४8600 fi. davalon, and oerte equally #०१७ y A 
Eben pe Ma n 
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ý Hap. Ava, in woods at the Mogoung river (Griff. 797); Khakhyen 
hills (J Anderson).—Fl. March 
9. O, IMBRICATA, Roxb. Fl. Ind. IL l64; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 575.— 
(0. .Merguensis, Mast. in Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 576) 
Han. Chittagong; Tenasserim, from Moulmain to Mergui,—Fr. Febr. 


Doubtful spectes. 


l. O. loranthiformis, Griff. Not. Dicot. GOL. t. 645. f. 5. 
Has. Moulmein, on the coast of Madamacan (Grit). 
Erythropalum, Bl. 

l. E. SCANDENS, Bl. Bydr. 922; Hf. Ind. FL I. 578.—4( Decas*rophia 
inconspicua, Grill, Not. Dicot 730. t. 6l3. f£. 4.; E. populifolium, Planch. 
in Ann. d. sc. nat, 4 ser, II. 260; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 578). 

Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
, the Pegu Yomah, and from Martaban down to Tenasserim.—Fl. Apr. 

E. Strombosia, Bl. 

i» — L S. JavawiCA, Bl. Bydr. lI54, and Mus. Bot. I. 25.. f. 47; Hf, 
- ci Ind. Fl. I. 579. 

Has. Tenasserim (Helf. 8l8), 

^ Anacolosa, Bl. 
| Conspectus of species 
diu Calyx and pedicels densely pubernlous ; drupe scarlet, thinly welvoty, ....4. puberwia 
— Calyx and slender pedicels glabrous, ...... nn Ovi Ade 


As preceding, but the fruiting pedicels very thick; drupe an inch long, glabrous, 
: Á. crassipes 


l. <A, PUnBERULA, Kurz J. A. S. B. I872. 297 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. ósi 
— Has. Rather frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans,—Fl. 
^ Febr. May; Fr. Febr. 
2. A. Grrr, Mast. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 580 
Hap. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff. $2l) 
‘Probably only a glabrous form of the preceding; the sepals and petals 
are not quite glabrous. 
. 3. A. cnassipes, (Stemonurus 7 erassipes, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. 

D Beng Beng. 872. 298; ? crassipes, Mast. in Hf. Ind. Fl. L 557) 
— A Has, Rare along choungs in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes 
. of the Pegu Yomah.—Fr. CS. 


 Cansjera, Juss. - 
Conspectus of species E 


x Spikes e simple. 
oval, notched or blunt, pubescent ; spikes very short, solitary, C. parvifolia, 
J acuminate, opaq u ] n ] solitary by pairs... +55 "9 tasn otn nm c. Aheedii. 
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x x Spikes branched, rarely the uppermost ones almost simple. 
Leaves acute, glossy above ; spikos solitary, ५०८० 2o cesses ott s. C. zizyphifolía, 

l. ©. FARVIFOLIA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. I872,208; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. 583. 

Ham, Tenasserim ( Helf.). 

2. C. Rneenn, Gmel. Syst, I. 280; Wight Icon. t. ISGL; DC. 
Prod. XIV. SIÐ. HL Ind. Fl. I. 582 pp.—(OC. scandens, Roxb. Corom. 
Pl. II. I. t. l03 and Fl. Ind. I. I). 

Has. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans and 
Tenasserim.— Fl. May. 

3. C. 2IZYPHIFOLIA, Griff. Not, Dicot. 360. t. 537. f. l. (Olax? x 
Sumatrana, Miq. Suppl. Fl, Sum. 342). ~ 

Has. Burmah (Grill. S23, most probably Tenasserim), 





Natsiatopsis, Kurz. 


l. N. THUNNERGIEFOLIA, Kurz. MS. | 
Has. Ava, Khakhyen hills, Ponsee (J. Anderson).— Fl. March. 
Female flowers unknown. 





| Opilia, Roxb. X 
l. O. AMENTACEA, Roxb. Corom. Pl. II. Sl, t. l5S and Fl. Ind. II. कि í 
87; Wight IIL t. 40; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 583. 73 
Has. Not unfrequent in the mixed dry forests of the Prome District, | 
Fl. March; Fr. Apr. May. 
Lopionurus, Bl. ; 
I. L. svrvrsrms, Bl. Bydr. L46; Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. I. 784. —(L. 4 
oblongifolius ; Mast. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 583; Leptontum oblongifolium, 
— ^ * Griff in Macl. Calc. Journ. IV. 236 and Not. Dicot. 363. t. 536). 
Han. Ava, Khakhyen hills (J. Anderson), —Fl. May. 
Champereya, Griff. 
I. Ci. Guanxrrurawa, Planch. (CA. sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 362, t. 


Has. Not unfrequent in बसा न्क 
- "alsó Upper Tennsserim.—Fl. Febr.; Fr. Apr. May, ot 
— — Lepionurus may be placed, Champereya must 


pany it. | ve : 


` » 
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Th the tropical forests of the Andaman islands; | áð 
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An incompletely known genus, but its position in Olacinea ia certain, 
Inflorescence is exactly that of Tex aulcata, while the leaves resemble those 
of Daphniphyllum Himalayense. It is nearest allied to Mappia, 


Stemonurus, BI 
Conspectus af species. 
x Al parta glabrous. 
Leaves 24—6 in. long; cymes leaf-opposite, the peduncle stiff and í— in. long, 
s-St, Penangianus, 
Leaves 2-—3 in. long; cymes slightly puberulous, axillary and peduncled ; — ellip- 
ls — ^ tically oblong, the putamen sulcate, 224*222*2*2 St. Jacanicus. 
x x Younger branchlets tawny tomentose ; petioles, undersurface of leaves, 
and inflorescence puberulous or tomentose, 
Cymes peduncled, loaf-opposod,.. sssi st seresa II iiit St. tomentellus, 
l. Sr. PENANGIANUS, Miers Contr. I. 90. —( Gomphandra Penangiana, 
Wall. Cat. 7204; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 587) 
Har. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein (Lobb) teste Masters. 
2. Sr. Javanicus, Bl. Bydr. 649; Miers. Contr, Bot I. 86.—( Lasi- 
anthera Javanica, Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/l. 790; Gomphandra affinis, 
Mast, in Hf. Ind. Fl L 556). 





Q^ Han. Tenasserim. 

iF 8. Sr. TOMENTELLUS, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Beng. l872. 298.— 
| (Gomphandra tomentella, Mast. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 557) 

T Has. Burma, probably Tenasserim (Griff, SL3) 


J Apodytes, E. Mey. 
* l. A. ANDAMANICA, Kurz in And. Rep. App. B. 5. and Journ. As. 
. Boe. Beng. 872. 298 Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 588.. 

C Ham. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andaman Islands.— Fl 
Febr. to May; Fr. May to July 
: Gonocaryum, Miq 
o? Conspectus of species 

Leaves caves opaque ; drupes obtusely 4—S-angular, acute, s.s.s s.n. seer sese oo ee 0. gracile 
— Leaves glossy ; drupes terete, rounded at apex, ..sseessrere enn e O. Gripithianum. 
Suppl. Fl. Sum. 343 (l560).—(Gonocaryum ? 




















— Han. Tenasserim (Helf. SI7) 
— phe drupes in this species are obtusely angular, but the seeds being 
all aborted, borted, no stress can, consequently, be laid upon this character, until 
. perfecte fruits with seeds become known. 
— 2, G. Gnirrivmaxum (Platea Griffithsiana, Miers, Contr. I. 97. t. 


E: 
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Han. Frequent in marshes of the tropical and swamp forests, from 
Southern Pegu down to 'Tenasserim.—Fl. Decb. to March; Fr. R. 8. 


Phytocreno, Wall. 
Conspectus of species. 

Male flower-heads usually more tawny, tomentose, on short but very thick pedunclots, 
numerous in very compound racemes terminating in tho young state in short thick 
tomentose bract-like sterile axes, ५. - - - « « cece eee hIR a sssés s TA. gigantea, 

Male flower-heads somewhat smaller and usually greyish, tomentose, on short but slon- 
der peduncleta, few (8—5), in simple short racemes terminating in long bract-liko 
Epreyish-tomentoso slinder axes, ....- ४6५०७ ७७ २५२४४८ ॐ setts worsen RNs bricteala, 

l. Pw, orọaxteĘa, Wall. Pl. As. var. III. ll.t.2I6; Griff, Not. Dicot. 

t. 490. f. 2 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 592. SA 
Has. Not unfrequent along choungs in the tropical forests of the 

eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah ; more frequent in Tenasserim.—Fl. Febr. 
2. Pu. BRACTEATA, Wall. Fl. As. var. III. I2; DC. Prod. XVII. 32; 

Hf, Ind. Fl. I. 592. 

Han. South-Tenasserim ; Mergui (Griff. 530) teste Baillon. i 
- The so-called bracts of the male inflorescences in this genus are, in my 
opinion, only the sterile end-branchings of the partial racemes. 


Sarcostigma, WA. 
I, S. WALLICHI, Baill. in Adans. X. 282; DC. Prod. XVII. 36; 
Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 594.—(S. edule, Kurz in Journ, As, Soc. Beng. I872. 298 ; 
Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 594.) 
Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andaman islands.— Fl. 
Febr. ; Fr. May to June, | 
Masters says that this species (S. edule) is probably only a form of 
S. Kleinii, but in this he is mistaken, for the latter differs by quite glabrous 
drupes and inflorescences ; and he evidently confounds two species under this 
name. I would suggest to him to compare Maingay's No. 878 from 
Malaya (of which I have seen only leaves) with S. Morgfieldii. l 
Iodes, BL 
Conspectus of species. 
x Pedicels not woody, slender. a ESO 
- Leaves oblong, not cordato at the base, membranous, the petiole 4—} in. Lv. ; podicels 
slender, | lin. p OCHS 4949990480 ss HOT FEET «octo v * v E Brandisit. "s = d 
crm almost sessile, sissen sottes .. — eee wee ete snes M MIERR ERRARE sran Ry A i —*8* ul. : 
| x x Pedicels thick and | —— 
= Drapes orange, smooth, above an inch Jong, «+++ «ses sere ee ern ००००. Hookyria La 
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Ham. Tenasserim, Thoungyeen ( Brandis).—Fl. March. 

2. I. TOMENTELLA, Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/l. 796.—(L. ovalis, Mast, 
in Hf. Ind. FL I. 696, vix. Bl.). 

Han. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein (Falconer).—Fl. Febr. 

3. I? HookEmnrANA, Baill. in Adans. X 268; DC. Prod. XVII. 24; 
Hf, Ind. Fl. I. 596.—(4. Thomsoniana, Baill. LL c. 270; DC. Lc. 25 ; Hf. 
l. c.). 

Han. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.). 

Fruits and habit of Sarcostigma. An examination of a single ovary 
already engrossed shewed me a solitary erect basal ovule. 


Cardiopteris, Wall. 
l. C. Lopata, Wall, ap. B. Br. Pl. Jav. Har, 246. t. 49; Hf. Ind. 
Fl. I. 597.—(O. hamulosa, Griff. Dicot. 542. t. 598. f. l—38; C. Javanica, 
Bl. Rumph. III. 206. t. 77. f. l. A.). 
Ha». Common in all leaf-shedding forests and deserted toungyas, 
from Ava and Martaban down to Tenasserim.—Fr. C. 5. 
ILICINESE, . 
Conspectus of genera. 
3 Subord. I. IniceĘw, Petals present. Flowers hermaphrodite. 
Irex. Stamens 6. Ovary 4—8-celled. 


Subord, II. Darusivenyitex. Flowers apetalous, unisexual, 
DarnwiruYLLUM. Stamens ó—I8S. Ovary 2-colled. 


Ilex, L. 
Conspectus of species. 


A : e Male inflorescence cymose, the female flowers clustered or solitary 
MA Leaves clongate-cuneate-lanceolate, 2—34 in. long, beneath very opaque and brown; 
sopals ciliate, «७०००० ht III sss csse. gitultheriefolia 
ENT e — © © Female flowers in simple or compound umbellets or cymes 
E ATA $ f O Cymes head-liko contracted and small, on a long compressed peduncle, 
. Glabrous, oi a ése I. Godayam 









Mut ts I. theafolia, but in this he 
' grea only in the texture 
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larger flowers, and «x ery long pedicels (in my species they are only about 4 
lin. long) 

2. I. Gopvayam, Coleb. in, Hf, Ind. FL I. 604.—( Prinos Godayam, 
Ham. in Wall. Pl. As, rar. III. 38. t. 26L.) 

VAR. a. GENUINA, shoots peduncles, and pedicels shortly puberulous ; 
calyx more or less pubescent or densely fringed 

Van. 8. SULCATA, (T. sulcata, Wall. Cat. 4830 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 604), 
all parts quite glabrous except the puberulous pedicels; calyx usually pube- 
rulous or only minutely puberulous, the lobes sometimes ciliolate. 

Han. Var. B. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests from Martaban 
down to Tenasserim.—Fl. Febr. Apr. 

3. IL. MACROPFHYLLA, Wall. Cat, 433l ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 604. 

Han, ? Tenasserim (Helfer), and Mergui (Griff. 20I2) teste Hf. 

á. I. cymosa, BL Bydr. I449; Hf. Ind. Fl, I. 605. 

Han. Tenasserim (teste Hf.). 

5, I. WALLICUI, Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 605. 

Han. Tenasserim, Tavoy (teste Hf.). 


Daphniphyllum, Bl. 

Conspectus of species. 
Calyx persistent P * pedicels nbout 4 in - long, eee s. eee HHH, HSS D. majus, 
Calyx deciduous; pedicels about I—2 lin. long, ........ ०००४६ +++ oos D. Himalayense, 


l. D. masus, Muell. Arg. in Linn. XXXIV. 76; DC. Prod. XVI/L. 2. 

Has. Upper Tenasserim, Amherst ( Wall.) Fl. Febr. 

2. D. HiMALAXENSE, Muell. Arg. in DC. Prod. XVI/I. 4. 

Has. Not unfrequent in the damp hill-forests of the Martaban hills, 
east of Tounghoo, at about 5000 ft. elevation. 


CELASTRINE.E. 
Conspectus of species. 
Subord. I. CæuastnacEæ. Stamens inserted outside the disk. Seeds al- 
buminous. 
* Capsule or follicle dehiscent. 
x Ovules from the axis of the colls. Leaves opposito. 


Evoxvwvs. Petals free. Disk fleshy broad; capsules 3—5-lobed and -celled. 
Micnornorts. * Petals united at the base: Disk none or annular, Capsule l-celled, 2- 
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2 Kenurmta. Ovary froo, styles 2, Capsule entire or 2-lobed, t—2-oellod, follicle-like 
and slowly dehiscing into | or 2 valves, Flowers in cymes or racemes, or panicled. 
* * Fruit an indehiscent drupe or berry. 
Érnxopxrwpnow, Ovary superior, confluent with the disk; drupe containing an ७-2० 
celled putamen. Leaves opposite or nearly so 
Strnoxopow. Ovary half-inferior, &-celled. Berry large, containing many pyrenes, 
Loaves alternate 


Subord. II. Hiprocnarracræ. Stamens 3, rarely 2—5, inserted within or 
on the disk. Albumen none. Leaves opposite. 


b * Fruit an indefiscent berry, | —manv-seodsd. Seeds not winged. 
Sarac. Only genus. Scandent shrubs. Inilorescences axillary, Stamens 3, rarely 
2 or 4, inserted within the disk. 
: * * Fruit capsular or samaroid, dehiscent. Soods winged. 
कि x Ripo carpels samaroid, 2-valved. Stamens 3, inserted within the 
disk. Sonndont shrubs. 
Hirrocnatra. Ripe carpels usually 3. Seeds usually winged at the lower end. In- 
florescences terminal or terminal and axillary. 






















x x Fruita capsule, Erect trees or. shrubs. Stamens 6, inserted on 
the disk 
LormorrrALUM. Capsule 3—4-celled and -lobed, loculicidal. Seeds winged all round. 
foul | Not gland-dotted 
p Koxoowa. Capsule 3-celled and -lobed, loculicidal. Seed winged at the upper end 
— — only, All herbaceous parts gland-dotted 
| Evonymus, L. 
] Conspectus af species. 


Subg. l. Evoxvwvs. Ovules 2 in each cell. 

* Flowers solitary or clustered in the axils of the leaves. 
Flowers nearly 6—6 lin. across; petals fringed ; capsules sharply angular, on ही in. 
— long peduncles; leaves glossy, entire, ......-. PT EI HERI E. . E. Javanícua 
Capsules globular, obtusely lobed, very shortly peduncled or almost sessile; leaves 

EN green, OPSQUO, sas १००००० ४७००७००७ ०००+१०० ०५०००० coss E calocarpus, 
EN |.  * * Flowers in dichotomous cymes. 
E — a Branchlets terete or nearly #0, or somewhat compressed. 
? F wer small, usually ó-merous; petals entire; capsules angular; leaves serrulato 
"m. J A te upwards, ...... ४०५०७ sooo sose tés # BY49ÀF9F9P td "949 "2729-99 «०» E. glaber. 
= Ci — * x x Branchlets sharply 4-cornered or almost winged. 

— Flowers small, in very slender cymes; capsules small, smooth, .......... E Grifithii. 
ubg. 2. GLYETOPETALUM, Ovules solitary in the cells, 
concave-orbicular, without grooves; capsules very 













vaxicus, Bl. Bydr. II46; Benn. in Horsf. Pl. Jav. var. I30. 
Ind. Fl. I. 607.—(2. Bancanus, Miq. Suppl. Fl. Sum. 5l3) 
Han. Tropical forests of Tenasserim, from Moulmein southwards.— 
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Han. Tenasserim (Helfer I973). 

3. E. GLABER, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 628; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 609.— (E. 
garcinioides, Roxb. HBC, ; E. Timorensis, Laws. in Hf, Ind. FI. I. GLO, 
non Zipp.). 

. Ham. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim, rare in those of the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah; also Chitta- 
gong.—Fl. March, Apr. 

4. E. Grerrcran, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 872, 73; Ind. FI. 
I. 6GIL.—CHippocratea angulata, Griff. Not. Dicot. 443. t. 58l. f. l)» 

Var. a, GENUINA, petioles thick, hardly } lin, long or the leaves almost 
sessile and obsoletely serrate. 


Van. 8. DUBIA, petioles slender, 2—3 lin. long ; leaves entire or nearly 
so. 

Han. Var. a, Ava, on rocks at Loonkarim and Delvi-Nempean on the 
North from Assam (Griff. 977); var. 8. not unfrequent in the damp hill- 
forests of the Nattoung ranges in Martaban, east of l'oungoo, at 6000—7000 
ft. elevation.—Fl. Apr. ? 

Van. B. will prove a distinct species, but as my specimens are in very 
young bud only, I am unwilling to establish the species until better mate- 
rial comes to hand. 

5. E. SCLEROCARPUS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. l872. 299.— 
(Glyptopetalum sclerocarpum, Laws. in Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 6.3). 

Han. Rather rare in the tropical forests around the Kambala toung 
of the central Pegu Yomah.—Fl. Fr. Febr, 


Microtropis, Wall. 
Conspectus of species. 
x Cymes not much longer than tho petiolo, robust and crowdedly-flowored. 
Leaves coriaceous, smooth ; capsules 4 in. long, grey, 2220 ross «+++ sses M. garcinifolía, 
x x Cymos much longer than the petiole, lax and dichotomously branched, 
Leaves smooth, glossy above ; peduncle slender, in, long, .......... M. bivalvia, 
Leaves coriaceous, wrinkled especially above, opaque; peduncle {—{ in. long, 
M. longifolia, 
l. M. GARCISIFOLIA, Wall. ap. Wight Icon, t. 76L.—(Evonymus 


garcinifolius, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 628; Af. discolor, Wall. Cat. 4337: Hf. 


Ind. FI. I. 624). | "T 

Har. Rather frequent in the damp hill-forests of Martaban ar 
Tenasserim, at 5000 to 7000 ft. elevation.—Fl. March. — 6७८४४ 
2. M. BIVALYIS, haf Cat. 4340; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 6l4.— ( 
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Han. Tenasserim, from Moulmein District (Dr. Brandis) down to 
Tavoy (Wall).—Fr. Octob. 

The specimens in Brandis’ herbarium have emaller and more obtuse 
leaves, 


Colastrus, L. 
Conspectus of species. 
Panicles slender, terminal ; capsules 3-colled with 3—6 seeds, ..........0. paniculatua, 
Cymes robust, forming usually axillary and terminal spurious panicles ; capsule L-colled 
and Í coded, ee 455949668 ostora "5448599 knus Paaedéseee veces ce Os PRO EO pry md, 

L. C.rastcunata, Willd. sp. pl. I. 26; Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 624.; 
Wight Ill. t. 72 and Icon. t. 58; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 67. - (0. multiflora, 
Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 622; C. nutans, Roxb. I. c. 623). 

VAR, a, GENUINA, all parts quite glabrous or nearly so. 

— Var. B. PUBESCENS, (C. pubescens, Wall. Cat, 4303), leaves beneath and 
the petioles pubescent ; panicles densely puberulous. 

Han. Not unfrequent in the leaf-shedding forests all over Pegu, espe- 
cially in the drier parts; var. 8. Pegu, Prome hills.—Fl. HS. ; Fr. Sept. 
Octob, 
| 2. Q.mowosrEnMwa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 625; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. Gl8. 

Has. Ava, Khakhyen hills, Ponsee (J. Anderson).—Fr. March. 

Lawson doubtfully gives Pegu as a locality for C. sty losa, Wall., but 
this is very probably a mistake. 


Gymnosporia, WA. 

Conspectus of species. 
Unarmed; leaves oblong-lanceolato to lanceolate, finely acuminate,...... O. acuminata, 
है Unarmed " leaves obversely lanceolate, # + # + # # # + s... SG teen # # ee 6. oðblanccolata. 


Armed, the spines loaf- and flower-bearing ; leaves obovate, blunt to almost note hed, 


a a G. monofana, 
L. G. ACUMTSATA, Hf. Ind, FI. I. G6L9. 
Has. Ava, Khakhyen hills.—Fl. Apr. 
9. G. onLANCEOLATA, Laws. in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 629. 
Has. Burmah (Griff.) teste Lawson. 
. Barely recognisable by the meagre description given. 
. B. G. MONTANA, Laws. in Hf. Ind. FL I. 62l excl syn. Lamk.— 
(Celastrus montanus, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 620 ; Wight Icon. t. 382). 





7 | E — Han. Pegu, without locality (Dr. Brandis), probably Prome ? 
sms . Kurrimia, Wall. 
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Han. Rare in the tropical forests along the eastern slopes of tho * 


Pegu Yomah, but frequent in those of Martaban and Tenasserim; also 
Chittagong.—Fl. Febr. ; Fr Apr. Aug 


Siphonodon, Grif 


l. S. cELASTRINUS, Griff. in Macl. Cale. Journ. IV. 247. t. 4: Hf. 
in Linn. Trans. XXII. t. 26; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 629 


Han, Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pega Yomah and of Martaban,—Fl. Jan. to May 


Salacia, L. 
Conspectus of species, > 


* Cymes peduneled and dichotomously branched, winally short. 
Branches terete ; pedicels thick, 6—$ lin, long ; sepals not ciliate ; laments very short, 
complanate and refloxed,.......6 Lise. séð ७०७० ०००० ०५००५५०७ ०००५५५५०8. LONGING 
Cymes 4 in. long! divaricate, a — 
Branches marked by decurrent lines and moro or less angular; pedicela about 4 ln. 
long, slender, arising from tho globose rusty-bracteoled ends of the cymo-branches 
sepals fringed ; filaments nearly 4 lin. long, terete and erect, ...... s... 5. tortuosa, 
- © Flowers springing from an axillary sessile tubercle or wart. 
x Flowers large; petals about 3—4 lin. long. 
Pedicels 2—3 lin. thick ; leaves large, coriaceous, se coco cono » ०००५१ grandiflora, ० 
x x Flowers minute or small, tho potals less than 2 lines long. 
f Leaves turning brown or dark-coloured in drying. Filaments 
very short and complaunate. 
Branchlots dark-brown, corky-lenticellate ; leaves entire; sepuls ciliate ; ovary cella 2- 
ovuled, # # # EH NSHP # + # + ++ OEE Oe ee eee Hrs TEC rerrucorm, 
Fyanchlets pale-coloured, sparingly lenticellate ; leaves serrate; berries as largo as a 
crab-apple, 2—3-seeded ; sepals not ciliate, s... 656+ «६०००० assess ae 8. Joxburghii 
f f Leaves turning yellowish or pale green in drying 
O Petals awed ; filaments terete, slendor. 
Petals about a line long, clawed; pedicels ns long or longer than the = : —— 
l-seoded,.... * # * 8 bán ás Aa S ás 6 के # के # करे के के # # के के # # के # करे # के # # # + prinoi 
O O Petals sessile ; filaments very short and —— * "i 
Pedicels few, short, I—l} lin. long, eet ee Pee ee eee eee eee "ra" #>*० # vesecns, — 
T'ediccls Dulncrous, slender, longer than the petiole, widen tenon ones Oe multiflora, wt 


E 

l. S. LONGIFOLIA, Wall. Pl. As. rar. III. l832. 47. t. 278, non Hf. am 
eujus homonymum in S. AMaingayanam est mutandum,—(S. floribunda, 
Wight III. I840. I. 224; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 629). — ad 
fos E Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff. SS5/l); Moulmein District (Fale — — — 














d Has. "Tenasserim, from Moulmein District down to Mergui (Griff. 
899).—Fl. Jan. to March. 
3. S. GRANDIVLORA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soe, Beng. l872. 300; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. I. 626. 
Han, Tenasserim (Helf. 898). 
á. S verrucosa, Wight Ill I. I540, I3+; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 625,—(S, 
polyantha, Korth. Verh, Natuurk. Gesch. Bot. I8209 -42. ISZ ; 8. sp. Grilf. 
Not. Divot. 47). 
| Han, Frequent in the tropical forests, from Martaban, cast of Toun- 
ghoo, down to Tenasserim as far as Mergui (Griff, 858) —FL Jan. to March ; 
Fr. Apr. 
5. S, Roxnmvnonun, Wall Cat. 427 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 627.—(Johnia 
— salacioides, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. I608; S. membranacea, Laws. in Hf. Ind, Fl. 
I, 627). 
Han. Tropical forests of Tenasserim (Helf. 896). 
Lawson gives Mergui, Moulmein, and the Andamans as localities for 
S. viminea, Wall. Cat. 7267, while he omits Penang and Malacca (Grill. 
900), the original localities. Without seeing Burmese specimens I hesitate 
to adopt the species as Burmese. 

7. S. PRINOIDES, DC. Prod. I. 67L; Griff. Not. Dicot. 470; Wight 
Icon. t. 32l.; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 620.—(Johnia Coromandeliana, Roxb, FI. 
Ind. I. I60; 5. latifolia, Wall. Cat. 4222 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 629. pp.) 

Ham. Frequent in the tidal forests, all along the coast, from Chitta- 
gong and Pegu down to Tenasserim and the Andamans.— Fl. Jan.; Fr. 
March to June. 

This is one of those species that grow under the influence of the sea as 
well as in the interior of India, where it recurs in the stony drier tracts. 

8. S. FLAVESCENS, Kurz in Journ, As, Soc. Beng. lS72. 300; Hi. 
Ind. Fl. I. 625. 

Han. Tenasserim (Helf. 897) ; Tavoy. 

9. S. muurrecona, Wight III. I. l9+; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 627.—(5. 

myrtifolia, Griff. Not Dicot. 470 F) 

Han. Tonasserim, Mergui (Grilf.). 

I have not seen this species " 


— Hippocratea, L. 





















lin, long, imbricated in the bud. — 
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l. H. Ispica, Willd. sp. pl. I. I93; Roxb. Corom. Pl. II. t. 30 — 
and Fl. Ind. I, I65; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 624. 

HAs. Rather rare in the open forests of Martaban, east of Toun ghoo ; 
Tenasserim.—F]. Apr. 

2. H. ruscescens, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Beng. 872. 300 

Han. Upper Tenasserim, near Moulmein ( Faleoner) 

3. H. MACRANTHA, Korth. Verh. Natuurk. Gesch. Bot. ]87.t. 39: 

Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/2. 599 and Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat, IV, 58.— (H, 
grandiflora, Wall. Cat. 423) 

Han. Tenasserim (Helf, 905) 

The disk both in the Tenasserim and the Khasi hill plant is quite 
glabrous. The species differs from H. obtusifolia greatly in the size and ~e 
shape of the ripe carpels 

4. H. Lone, Laws. in Hf. Ind FI. I. 624. 

Har. Tenasserim, Moulmain (teste Lawson). 


Lophopetalum, Wight. 
Conspectus of species. 
e Petala fringedly created or lamellate on the upperside. Disk 6-lobed. 
Flowers nearly 4 in. in diameter; crest of petals fringed, ........ ss... L. fimbriatum, P 
* © Petals naked, in a dried state often turning wrinkled or corrugate on the inner 
face, 
x Panicles glabrous. Disk smooth, in a dried state often conspicuously 
wrinkled. Leaves elliptical to ovate. 
Panicles brachiate, stiff and squarrose ; flowers about 3 lin. in diameter; disk wrinkled, 
oL. Wallichii, 
As preceding but panicles larger and slenderly branched; flowers about 2 lin. across; 
disk ws neq» ove ००:०० ०० os eed REEOKRA 
Apparently the same as the preceding, but the disk said to be entirely covered with 
OMIM WERE ५३५ nao a Vs PO Þr 2५४ 8 L. celastroides. 
x x Paniclos while young covered with a rusty coloured or greyish to- 
mentum. 
Leaves lanceolate to oblong-lanceolate; petiole 3—4 lin. long; flowers about l—iẹ} l 
liu. ncross ; disk smooth or nearly 80, SNS 4552549949 # « १» १ # EH HO |, Jloribundwum. "T 
l. L. rrwsmraTUM, Wight Ill. I. 478; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 65. e 
P Lower Pegu, Poungleen (Dr. Brandis), and Martaban (Yoonze- A 
leen, < 2.) down to Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.).— Fl, March, mú 
2. L. Wauurcurt, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 7872, 299; Hf. ——— — 
+ Ind. Fl. I. 6Is T x 
"| Ham. Common in the open, more especially in the eng-forests, e 2. = 
i — arch Toan 0 +` 
over Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim.—F]. Jan, M i Fr. zs 
oy | March A 4 Tid | a 
ur 3. Y: LITTORALE, (Kokoona littoralis, Laws, in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 67). 
die. Han. In inundated low lands of the Pazwoondoung river egu i x 
ELT x LAD 
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þe Upper Tenasserim apparently frequent,— Fl. Febr. March ; Fr. March, 
pr. è 

Very close to the preceding, but differing by its smaller flowers and in 
the slenderness of the peduncles and pedicels, as also in its growth in low- 
lands inundated during rains. Lawson ascribes sublamellate petals to this 
species, while they are simply longitudinally corrugate in the Burmese speci- 
mens, and hence Í suspect that he has made up his phrasule (for a descrip- 
tion it cannot be called) from Malayan specimens, quite overlooking the 
fact that Wallich's No. 6520 all came from Burma. He also still ascribes 
to the genus Zophopetalum “rarely winged, arillate seeds" and a “ fleshy 
albumen,” all characters which are applicable to the genus if taken in the 
absolute negative, Wight erroneously included the Æronymus grandiflorus 
in Lophopetalum and drew the characters of the seeds from it: whence the 
confusion which I have already pointed out in Journ. As. Soc. Geng. I870, 
p. 78. On account of the dotted vegetative parts and the seeds being 
winged at the upper end only, I now prefer keeping up the genus Kokoona 
Thw. Lawson has also a L. celastroides from Upper Tenasserim and Pegu, 
the description of which does not enlighten one much as to the characters 
wherein it differs from the above otherwise than by the lobulate warts of 
the dried disk. 

4. L. FLoprmvspuom, Wight Ill. I. 78; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 6l6—(Hip- 
pocratea pentandra, Griff. Not. Dicot. 472). 
| Han. Tenasserim, Mergui, in dense forests and along the coast of the 
island Madamaca (Griff. I977/2).—Fl. Decb. 


Doubtful species. 
. J]. L. FILIrORME, Laws. in Hf. Ind, Fl. I. Gl6. 
Har. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff) teste Lawson. 
Not seen by me, but hardly belongs to this genus, The cupular disk 


points to Hippocratea, but the number of stamens is not given. 


RHAMNACEÆ. 
Conspectus of genera. 
Trib. I. ZIZYPHEJE. Drupe containing a solid I—3-celled putamen, or the fruit a 
capsule or indehiscent nut. Ovary superior or half-superior, Disk filling the 

calyx-tube. 

| * Ovary half-superior or superior. Fruit a nut, dry, coriaceous, l-celled 
" . and l-seeded, or a capsule. (Ventilagineæ). 
VWrxriLAGO, Nut produced into n long terminal wing, indchiscent. 2 


= Buyrwza. Capsule lancoolate or urn-shaped, 2-valved. 


* © Ovary superior, Drupo fleshy or dry, with an i—3-celled hard 


(Zizyphea genuine). 3 
nerved. 
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DzncmkwiA. Leaves ponninerved. 
Trib. II. RHAMNE.E: Fruit dry or drupaceous, containing 3 (rarely 2—4) indchis- 
cent or 2-valved cocci. Ovary superior to inferior. 
* Ovary superior or half-superior. Drupe fleshy or dry, superior, Disk 
fleshy, filling tho calyx-tube. (Jthemnee verw). 
SAORRRTIA. Flowers in terminal panicles. Leaves opposite or nearly #0. 
Serra. Flowers in fasciclos or umbellets. Leaves opposite or nearly #0. 
CorvmurwA. Flowers in cymes. Leaves alternate. 
* © Ovary and fruit inferior, tho latter crowned by the calyx-limb. (Gouantem). 
Arrenon. Styles 2. Fruit globose, not winged. Flowers clustered, in terminal 
panicles. 
Govan. Fruit dry, 3-cornerod or -winged. Flowers spicate or racemose, panicled. 


Vontilago, Gærtn. 
Conspectus of species, 


x Calyx adnate to the drupe, small and basilar. 
Flowers in slender simple or branched racemes; not indistinctly puberous, the wing 
only iii in. long. «००००००० cannes ehh hae V. Afadraspatana. 
x x Calyx adnate to the drupe for |—] of its length, and forming there a 
prominent ring. 

O Flowers and fruit moro or less yellowish pubescent or tomentose. 
Racemoso panicles and flowers tomentose; fruits puberulous, the wing lk—l in. long, 
the calyx reaching the middle of the nut, ....... sian tsosa oo D x OMM 

O O Fruits quite glabrous, even when young. 
All parts glabrous; nuts about 3 lin. in diameter, the calyx reaching the middle nnd 
forming a shurp ring there, tho wing rounded at the apex, s.s.s 6 V. leiocarpa, 
Glabrous?; nuts nearly 4 in. across, tho calyx broad and flat, occupying only tho basal 
part of the nut, tho wing shortly acuminate, so. eserse seese nono D. Matugayi. 


l. V. Map ATANA, Gaertn Fruct. I. 223. t. 29; Wight Icon. t. 
öl4; Bth. in Linke roe. v. 76; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 63l. 

Han. Tenasserim, Moulmein to Mergui (Griff. etc.) teste Bth. 

9. V. CALXCULATA, Tul, in Ann. d. sc. mat. 4 ser. VIII. l24; Bth. 
in Linn. Proc. V. 76 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 63L, excl. syn. F. macrantha.—(Venti- 
lago Maderaspatana, Roxb. Corom. Pl, I. 55. t. 76 and Fl. Ind, I. 629, non 
Gaertn.). 

ssa Not unfrequent in the open, especially the eng-forests, and in 
the dry forests of Prome, Pegu, and Martaban ; also Ava; Tenasserim, 
teste Lawson.—Fl. Nov. ; Fr. March, Apr. | - 

— 8. V. nxrocanpa, Bth. in Linn, Proc, V. 77 ; Hf. Ind. U^ I, G3l. 
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Smythoa, Seem 
lL. 8. CALPICARPA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Deng. 872. 30; Ht in 
Ind. Fl. I. 632. 
Har, Tenasserim (Hell. 2026/L), 


Zizyphus, Juss, 
Conspectus of epecies. 


®» Flowers in axillary eymes or clusters. 
O Leaves more or loss tomentose or pubescent beneath, Drupes sappy, 


quite glabrous 
z Loaves coriaceoua, densely fulvous or whitish tomentose beneath, glabrous above ; drupe 
^N }—} in. long, the putamen 2-cellod ; erect shrub or tree, ........ «००००० Z. jujuba 
Leaves membranous, above thinly beneath densely silky pubescent; drupe the size of 
a pea, the putamen l- rarely 2-celled ; erect or scandent shrub, ......, « Z. cenoplia, 


0 O Leaves glabrous or sprinkled with a few hairs on the nerves beneath. 
`. Leaves green, thin chartacoons; drupos while young tawny tomentose, adult woody, 
Z. glabra 

E * © Cymes collected into leafy or leafless panicles. Drupes woody a 
Leaves glabrous, rigidly chartaceous; drupes glabrous; climber, ........ Z. funiculosa 
Leaves densely fulvous tomentose or pubescent beneath ; drupes glabrous ; leaf-shedding 
EN rs ०० ०४७६ cess ve २० ७ ० vec . 4. rugosa 

L %.JUJUBA, Lamk. Exo. Meth, III. 3I8; Wight Icon, t. 99 ; Roxb 
Fl. Ind. I. GOS; Griff. Not. Dicot. 49;; Edgew. in Linn. Proc. VI. 20; 
Hook. Journ. Bot. I. t. l40; Bedd. Fl. Sylv. Madr. t. 349 ; Brand. For. 
Fl. 8G. t. 7; Hf. Ind. Fl I. 632. 

Han. Common in the leaf-shedding, especially the dry and savannah- 
forests, of Prome and Ava, less frequent in those of the other provinces ; 
also frequently cultivated in and around villages.—Fl. Aug., Sept. ; Fr. 
Octob. to Jan 
$- 2. Z. OENOFLIA, Mill. Dict. No. 3; Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. GII; Hf. Ind. 

— FI I. 634, excl. syn. Z. albens, Roxb.—(Z. Napoca, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. GIA, 
non L ). 

Var. a. GLABRESCENS, leaves green on both sides, shortly and thinly 
| pubescent. Usually a straggling shrub 
—  — Var. B. FERRUGINESCENS, leaves tawny villous beneath ; usually a lofty 
£ Van. y. PEDICELLARIS (Z. pedicellaris, Wall, Cat. 4243), as preceding, 

but cymes longer peduncled and larger, pedicels about 3 lin. long 
| Han. Common all over Burma and the adjacent islands, as well in 
-shedding as in the evergreen forests; var 8. is a more southern 
in, frequent in Martaban, Tenasserim, the Andamans, etc. ; var. y. in 
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3. Z. GLABRA, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 6l4—(Z Horsfieldii, Mig. Fl. Ind, 
Bat. I. 643; Z. venulosa, Wall. Cat. 4235). 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests, all over Burmah, from Ava and 
Chittagong down to Tenasserim and the Andamans.— Fr. C. 8. 

Prof. Lawson has created not a little confusion as regards this species, 
Without taking the trouble of studying Roxburgh’s description, he based 
his identification upon Wallich's No. 4242 (doubttully marked as Z. glabra), 
which is probably a glabrescent form of Z. rugosa and has nothing what- 
ever to do with Roxburgh’s plant. At the same time he makes quite a 
mélange of Z. funiculosa, to which he refers not only the true Z. glabra, 
but also, apparently, Z. subguinguenervia, Miq., from Malacca (Maingay 
No. 4I2, a variety with smaller glabrescent drupes),—both species at once 
distinguishable from it by the axillary cymes. 

4 Z.FUNICULOSA, Ham. in Wall. Cat. 4234; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 636 pp. 

Has. Ava, Khakhyen hills, 

5. Z. nvaosa, Lamk. Enc. Meth. III. 39 ; Wight Icon. t. 339; 
Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 636 pp. (2. latifolia, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 607). 

Has. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forests, more especially in the 
open ones, all over Burmah, from Ava and Martaban down to Tenasserim. 


Fl. March, Apr.; Fr. May. 


Doubtful species. 
l. Z. TOMENTOSA, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 6ll. 
Has. Chittagong, where it is used for fences. 
Berchemia, Neck. 
Conspectus of species. 


petiole l in. ; cle ample, terminal, . . B. floribunda. 
species — — न — — racomes axillary, . .. . D. — 
l B. rronmuNDa, Wall. Cat. 4256; Hf. Ind. Fl. I, 637.—(Zizy- 
phus floribunda, Wall. in Roxb. Fl. Ind, IT, 368). 
Has. Ava, Khakhyen hills (J. Anderson). 
2. B. roLxrHYLLa, Wall. Cat. 4259 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 638. 
Has. Ava, Taong dong (teste Lawson). 


" J. S. THERZANS, Brongn. in Ann, d. sc. nat, Í ser. X. 360; Hf. Ind, 
Fl I. 64l. Van. A. DIOSPYRIFOLIA, Laws. in Hf. l. c. 4627 ii 
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| Soutia Indica, Brongn. in Ann. d. sc, nat, X. 263; Wight Ill. t. 73 ; Hf. 
- Ind. Fl. I. 640; Zhamnus lucidus, Roxb. Fl. Ind, I. 605). 

Van, a, RETUSA, leaves retuse or blunt. 
® Var. B. ACUTIFOLIA, leaves acute. 

Has, Var. B. Tenasserim, along the Attaran river. 





Colubrina, L. C. Hich. 
Conspectus of species, 
Leaves and cymes glabrous, ,.,... <« «« ooo szeresse sans Fr #०+१००००० C. Asiatica. 
Cymos and under surface of leaves pubescent,..... je... sya bess 0, pubescent. 
E l. C, ASIATICA, Brongn. in Ann. d. se, nat. 4. ser. X. 369; Wight 
ES Ill. t. 74; Hf. Ind. Fl I. 642.—(Ceanothus Asiaticus, L. sp pl. 254; 
Roxb, Fl. Ind. I. 65; Rhamnus acuminatus, Colebr. in Roxb. Fl. Ind. 
I. 6L5). 
- Han. Frequent in the beach- and coast-forests along the sea-shore, 
BE from Arracan down to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—Fl. Febr.; Fr 
March Apr. — 
Ws = 9, C. rUBESCENS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng. l872. 30l; Hf 
- od. Fl, i. 642. .. 
". Has. Frequent in the open, especially the low forests, all over Pegu 
| and Martaban; also entering the tropical forests. —Fl. March ; Fr. Apr. 
May. 
























Apteron, Kurz. 
l. A. LANCEOLATUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 872. 30l; Hf. 
I Iud. FI L 643 
a Has. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein District (Brandis, Falconer).—Fl. 
| Febr. 


- . Gouania, L. 
gi» | Conspectus of species. —— 
Leaves glabrous or nearly #0, crenate ; racemes puberulous, glabrescent: disk glabrous, 
5-horned E capsules glabrous, intet: ttr: tt n m] s... oe eee के के के के 6 leptoastachya. 


Leaves velvety above, densely tawny or rusty pubescent beneath, entire; racemes rusty 
tomentose ; capsules puberulous, ,« «०००० sere tttm iio OC. Brandi. 
l. G. nxrrosrAcmxA, DC. Prod. II. 40 ; Wight, Icon. t. 974; G riff 
Not. Dicot. 493. t. 585. f. 2; Hf. Ind. Fl. L 648 - (6 tiliafolia, Roxb 


Corom. Pl. I. t. 98. and Fl. Ind. I. 632) 
= Ha». Frequent in the mixed forests and in shrubberies along streams 


* around villages, all over Burma down to Tenasserim,—Fl. Close of R. 8. 


8. 
G. Bnawpisir, Hassk. in Flora I57l. 280, in adnot. —(G. integri- 
folia, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng I870. 49, non Lamk.). 
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Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim.— Fr. Febr. March. 


This species may eventually turn out to be only an entire-leaved form 
of G. Javanica, Miq., but the flowers are still unknown. 


AMPELIDEÆ. 
Conspectus of species. 
Viris. Stamens free. Ovary 2-colled, with 2 ovules in each coll. Tendril-bearing 
clim bera. 
Lera. Stamens and petals united with the disk. Ovary 3—6-celled, with a solitary 
ovule in each cell. Erect shrubs or trees, without tendrils. à 


Vitis, L. 
Conspectus of species 
Subg. I. Viris (sens. extens.). Inflorescences branched in the usual way, 
not dilated and confluent, 


§ Y. Flowers in leaf-opposed or axillary true cymes. Flowers umally 4-me- 
rons.  (Cissus.) 
© Leaves compound, from simplo and pedately-3—9 or more foliolate 
to digitato, or if simple-leaved jointed with the petiole (i—2- Á 
foliolate). isd | 
+ Leaves pedately or pinnately foliolate, very rarely spuriously ^ 
digitate. 
f Style short, spreadingly 4-lobed, or the 4-lobed or 4-cleft * Vagi 
stigma sessile. 
* Style short, spreadingly 4-lobed at the apex. 4 
Flowers often unisexual, y 
Leaves 3-foliolate ; berries Jj in. in diameter; seed obovoid, grooved on the back, the yaj 
groove with a linear tubercle; stem very wartx . . · · ···*** V. tuberculata. | 
Hermaphrodite; leaves corinceous, 3-foliolate, the leaflets very shortly — _ 
oe Fe Uk fra, — 


Flowers unisexunl; leaves sappy membranous, 3-foliolate to pedately — dens 23 
short ; seeds oblong. smooth, ...... sss ssp «23999 esses # ७४०० ७५ nó nt ७ ० P + OZyp fa 
| : '» © Stigma sessile, 4-lobed orcleft, Flowersoften — 
unisexual, - v 


M pedicels short, cymulose ; berries white, pea-shaped, ......++ sere angustifolia, d 
Very much as the preceding, but cymes very slender and large, puberulous des weeds half- a) 
furrow, the sides transversely rugate, a rt m! t! जले 2 eee ns a... V. bracteolat " a. | | 


| 
= 
size of a pea, POR, (satt nS enne nnne nnn ee (od vn m 
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Very much as tho preceding, but young shoots and petioles rusty hirmuta; leaves spur- 
iously digritato, sposto rosone 4645 pas wens does asart NRF 552948 6542220 we Va कक: 
t t Style simple, entire. 
* Leaves all 3-foliolate, 
Glabrous ; cymes leaf-opposed, glabrous; leaves glaucous beneath, ....F. semicordata, 
All parts shortly puberulous rarely glabrous; cymes axillary or on axillary shoots, 
puberulous, SHH +H HHP sss posses ४७७७ et ४०७७ ४७ +७ D« Ér ifolia . 
e * Loaves podate 
x Cymoes lonf-opposed and spuriously axillary, í. # 
the cyme terminating an axillary leafy or leaf- 
less shoot. 
All parta densely puberulous or pubescent, ...... serere ss EOLO e F. Teysmanni, 
“ All parts glabrous; leaves sparingly pubescent along the nerves beneath, .. FP. Japonica, 
~*~ x x Cymos truly axillary, long-peduncled. 
Leafleta cuneate-obovate, rather blunt or acute, slightly pubescent along the nerves 
beneath ; seeds triangular with sharp margins, muricate on the back,.. F. tenuifolia. 
All parts pubescent to almost glabrous; leaflets finely acuminate ; seeds hemispherical, 
" smooth, $9999 Te) Pee eee TTT YT + neen ken 45% > अरू 024७७ ७७:०७ ok ov ro De pedata. 
* + + Leaves truly digitate. 
All parts puberulous; cymes axillary and terminal on axillary shoots; leaflets | }—2 
in. long; stylo simple, .. 2. ००००००७०००७००९१००००००००००» mmn. auriculata, 
Leaves glabrous; leaflets 4—6 in. long, fleshy herbaceous; cymes puberulous; berries 
~ globose, style simple, bark red, a cove Pe erythroclada 
Leaves glabrous: leaflets 4—6 in. long, coriaceous; cymes almost sessile, very slenderly 
branched, puberulous; flowers minute, dioecious; stigma peltately 4-lobed, almost 
sessile ; seeds curved-oblong, .«.....4 esee V. eampylocarpa. 
O O Leaves simple or very rarely (in V. Anamallayana? ) the upper- 
most ones 3-foliolate. Cymes leaf-opposite (except in F. Wellichi) 
x Branches and branchlets cornered, sometimes almost winged 
and fleshy. 
Branchlets very fleshy, 4-cornered, jointed; leaves small, fleshy, bluntish crenate ; 
cymes simple, nr V. quadrangularis, 
Ér ५ Branehlets bluntish 5-angular, thick and glossy; leaves remotely bristly toothed, long- 
MODE S petioled, ००००७ 909099098 ८ + ०७१ ७०७०७ OE «59490999 # «29949999 9299 ०००७ + F. pentagona 
Branchlets sharply 6-cornered ; leaves bristly serrate, herbaceous; cymes compound, 
|  peduncled or sessile; seeds obliquely obovate, transversely wrinkled on the faces, 








se Ka discolor 
| As proceding ; leaves shorter petioled, while young appressed hairy on tho nerves be- 
seeds smooth, obovate, ee का ७ क क॑ NE TE TES TENT IETS ES p, costata. 













b | EG x x Branches and branchlets terete or nearly #0. 

| t Cymes axillary ; branchlots angular 

Leaves slightly 3-lobed, glabrous, sappy membranous, large; seeds —— 
Ki f + Cymes leaf-opposed. 

Branchlots terete, whitish pruinous ; all parts glabrous; seeds smooth, ...... V. repens 
All parts, especially whilo young, rusty or tawny tomentose or pubescent, more or less 
| . © This species is so near to F. repens that I should not wonder if it were to turn 
be only an abnormal state of it. | 
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glabrescent; leaves sharply acuminate, never lobed; seeds obovate, shallowly 
दब, oc ccc vusínveusosoeuss ROO TP TREN Po BEGIN 

All younger parts rusty tomentose or pubescent, glabrescent; leaves large, often some- 
what 3-lobed, bluntish acuminate, deciduous; seeds obovate, smooth, .. V. Linnea, 

§ 2. Inflorescence a modification of the tendrils, eymose-panieled, racemose or 
apiked, or more usually the one or both tendril-hbranches. transformed 
into a panicle. — Flowers As or more usually 6-merous, (Eu-Vitis.) 
* Flowers pedicelled, in loose or contracted panicles. 
+ Seeds 2—4 lin. long, shallowly grooved and more or less dis- 
tinctly radiately furrowed on the back. 
x Glabrous or nearly #0. 

Cymose panicles ample, glabrous, with or without tendrils; pedicels thick, nearly a line 

long; leaves 3—5-lobed, the lobes usually acute... seem szeres eee V latifolia, 
x x All parts more or less woolly-tomentose. 

Branchlets, peduncles and usually tho petioles covered with a woolly tomentum inter- 
mixed with black spreading stiff hairs; leaves almost glabrous,........V. burdata. 

Branchlets, ete. woolly without black hairs; loaves lobed to palmately lobed; panicles 
usually tendril-bearing, short and rather compact; pedicels very short and thick, 

P. tomentosa, 
+ + Seeds about a line long, longitudinally furrowed on the back, 
almost smooth, glossy-black. 

Branchlets, ete., woolly, without black hairs; leaves tawny woolly beneath, slightly 
lobed ; panicles usually tendril-bearing, woolly, large and lax; pedicels very slen- 
der, i} lin. long, i.ssss sesso setite ६००००००० ०० »०१००.४ ० sana ३»००० ०६० cese Pu lanata, 

* * Flowers sessile, in spikes, the spikes forming elongate panicles. 

Young parts thinly and fugaceously woolly ; leaves pedately 5—7-foliolate, glabrous ex- 
cept on the nerves beneath ; spikes in very slender paniclos, ....20.0.. P Helferi. 

Quite glabrous ; leaves digitately foliolate, glaucous green; spikes puberulous, forming 
I 4—2 ft. long stout panicles, KERLEK 2] # 9१ 8 ०+ ateste VF. polystachya. 


Subg. II. Prentsanrnes, Bl Rachis of inflorescence leafy expanded and . 


fleshy-membranous, the flowers sessile, unisexual. 
Glabrous; leaves simple; a very slender twimer,.... cies ee cree cece ee wee F. polita, 


l. V. rTUBERCULATA, Laws. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 656. 

Han. Pegu (teste Lawson) 

I have not seen this species, and I suspect that it is only a large-fruited, 
8-foliolate form of F. lanceolaria 

2 V. ASsSIMILIS, Kurz in Journ As, Soc, Beng. 872. 302.—(F. lan- 
ceolaria var. 2, ilis, Laws. in Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 660) 


Tounghoo, at 3—4000 ft elevation.—Fl. March. 
3. V. oxxpruvLLa, Wall. Cat. 6035. 
Has. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes 











Har. Not rare in the drier hill-forests of the Martuban hills, east of > 
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Bat. I. 78.— (Cissus lanceolaria, Roxb. in Wall Fl. Ind I. 480 ; 7. muri- 
cata, WA. Prod. I. I28; Wight Icon. t. 740). 

VAR. a. LANCEOLARIA, cymes loose and ample, densely puberulous, the 
pedicels longer and slénder : petioles and petiolules puberulous ( Cissus lan- 
ceolaria, Roxb. I. c. ; V. Hookeri, Laws, in Hf. Ind. Fl. L 66L?) 

Van. B. TUBERCULATA (Cissus tuberculata, Dl. Byðr. 89), cymes 
short and often somewhat compact, less puberulons or glabrous, the pedicels 
usually shorter and thicker ; petioles, &c., all glabrous; berries and seeds 
usually smaller. . 

Has. Both varieties, but more so var. 3., common in the tropical for- 
ests all over Martaban down to 'T'enasserim and the Andamans ; also. along 
f. the eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah ; Chittagong.—Fl. Febr. March ; Fr. 
Apr. May. 

VAR. a, is in my opinion the true Roxburghian plant, while var. A. is 
Blume's Cissus tuberculata 

5. V. sERRULATA, Wall ap. Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I 77 
(Cissus serrulata, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I820. I. II4 ; Cissus capriolata, Royle 
E Ill Him. Pl. t. 26; V capriolata, Don. Prod. Nep. I88; Hf. Ind. FL I. 
ff 659) 

F VAR. a. CAPRIOLATA, all parts quite glabrous. 

Van. B. sunonrecra, branches and petioles rusty-pubescent like those 
of F. obtecta, and forming a transition to it, the leaves partially becoming 
digitate. 

= Has. Frequent along mountain-streams in the tropical forests of 
ÁÉ. Martaban, up to 3000 ft. elevation ; Ava, Khakhyen hills ; Chittagong ; var 

BB. Ava, Khakhyen hills.—Fr. Febr. March 

pee — 6. V. oprecra, Wall Cat. 6026; Hf. Ind. Fl. L 657 


























Me Han. Ava, Khakhyen hills (J. Anderson) 
7. W.sEMICORDATA, Wall in Roxb. FL Ind. IL 824. 48l —( F, 
= Himalayana, Brand. For. Fl. I00; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 655) 
] P VAR. a. SEMICORDATA, Laws. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 656.—(F. semicordata, 
— Wall l, e.) young parts, inflorescence, and leaflets beneath, shortly and spar= 
E | h 
* V ap HINALAYANA, (V. Himalayana, Brand. l. ¢.; V. Neilgher- 
rensis, Wight Icon. t. 965 ; Ampelopsis Himalayana, Royle Ill. Him. Pl. 
-. 49), all parts quite glabrous, leaflets glaucous beneath 
| Has. Var. f. in the drier hill-forests of the Martaban hills, east of 
Tounghoo, at about 3000 ft. elevation.— Fl. Marsh 
— 8. V. turoa, L. sp. pl. 293; Bth, Fl. Austr. I. —(Oissus 
‘Lamk. Dict. I. Sl; Roxb. Fl. Ind. L 409; F. carnosa, WA. 
वश7; Wight Icon. t. I7L; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 654) 
GENUINA, all parts shortly greyish pubescent. 
d? ey ME 
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VAR. 8. GLABRATA, all parts glabrous or nearly so. 

Han. Rather frequent all over Burma, especially in rubbishy places, 
in hedges, and shrubberies, becoming a powerful climber in the forests.—Fl. 
R: 8. : 

I follow Miguel in adopting Linné's oldest name, which is evidently 
given in allusion to the trefoil (Trifolium), 

9. V. TEYSMANNT, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 82,—( Cissus 
Teysmanni, Miq. Suppl. Fl. Sumatr, 5l6; F. mollis, Wall. Cat. 6025; Hf. 
Ind. Fl I. 660). 

Han. Chittagong (teste Lawson). 

IO. V. Japostea, Thbg. Fl. Jap. 04.—( Cissus Japonica, DC. Prod. 
I 632; Cissus leucocarpa, Bl. Bydr. 89; Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/2. 663; 
V. cymosa, Roxb. in Wall. Cat. G0I7). 

Has. Frequent along mountain-streams and on moist rocks in the 
tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah, and from Martaban down to Tenasse- 
rim; also Ava, Taongdong— FL R. S. ; Fr. Jan, Febr. 

ll. V. mrENUIFOLIA, WA. Prod I. 20; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 660 in part. 

Han. In the mixed forests of the Pogu Yomah and Arracan ; also in 
bamboo-jungles of the Andamans.—Fl, May, June. 

Possibly only a more luxuriant form of the preceding species, with more 
obtuse leaflets and truly axillary eymes. 

i2. V. prepara, Wall. ap. WA. Prod. I. 28; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. G6l. 
(Cissus pedata, Lamk. Dict. I. 3l; Roxb, Fl. Ind. I. 423). 

Van. a. GENUINA, leaves pedately foliolate, pubescent. 

Van. f. GLABRATA, as preceding, but pretty glabrous. 

Han. Var. «. frequent in leaf-shedding forests and more especially in 
hedges and shrubberies of the cultivated alluvial plains; var. 8. in tropical 
forests of the Andamans.—Fl. Begin of R. S. 

3. V. avnmicULATA, Wall. ap. WA. Prod. I. I29; Wight Icon. t. 
I45; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 658.—( Cissus auriculata, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 4ll). 

Has. In the mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah; Chittagong.—Fl. 


Begin of R. 8. 
l4. V. EnYTHROCLADA, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Beng. 2872. 30l. 
Has. Not unfrequent in the tropical and other forests along streams 
of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban east of Tounghoo.—Fl. March. ४ | 
Amongst the digitate species, this comes nearest to F. saponaria, Seem. 
. 5. V. cAMPYLOCARPA, Kurz in Journ. As, Soc. Beng. 3872. 302; 
Hf. Ind. Fl I. 657.—(Cissus feminea, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 4l0?; Panax 


micranthum, Wall. Cat. 4938). 


ical fores of Kambala 
— . Ham. In the tropi ts of the slopes on eastern face of — Kamba * 
toung, Pegu Yomah, at I000-2000 ft. elevation; Ava, Taong Dong 


(WalL)—Fl Nov.; Fr. March, 
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Diccious, remarkable for its minute flowers, and in this respect resem- 
bling F. pubiflora, Mig. (syn. V. peduncularis, Lawson). Lafson says 
that it has no tendrils, but in this he ise mistaken, I believe it to he 
Hoxburgh's C. feminea, but not having seen the female flowers, I hesitate 
to pronounce its identity with that species. Lawson confidently reduces C. 
Jeminea to a synonym of F. lanceolaria, but the digitate leaves alone forbid 
a comparison with it. 

I6. V. OUADRANGULARIS, Wall. ap. WA. Prod. I, I25; Wight Icon. 
t. ol; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 645.—(Cissus quadrangularis, L. Mant. 39; Roxb. 
Fl. Ind. I. 407). 

Han. Frequent in wild shrubby and waste places and in the dry 
t forests of the Prome district; also Ava — Fl. Nov. 

LT. V. PENTAGONA, Voigt Cat. Hort. Cale. 28; Kurz in Journ. As. 
Soc. Beng. I870. 74; Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 646.—( Cissus pentagona, Roxb. Fl. 
Ind. I. 408). 
Has. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
‘the Pegu Yomah, and from Chittagong and Arracan down to the Anda- 
mans.— Fl. Octob. ; Fr. Apr. May. 
In Journ. As. Soc. हैं, c., I stated that Cissus hastata, Mig. ( == F. has- 
tata, Mig. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. L863. I. 85., a species which Lawson I2 
. years later rechristens FP. sagittifolia, Laws. in Hf. Ind. Fl. 2875. I 645) 
was identical with PF. glaberrima, Wall ‘This is an error, which arose 
from my having solely consulted the Wallichian specimens of F. glaber- 
rima, which all happen to be F. hastata. 
I8. V. niscorom, Dalz. in Hook. Kew, Mise. IT. 89 ; Miq Ann. Mus. 
Lugd. Bat. I. 86; Hf, Ind. Fl, I. 647, excl. syn. V. costata.—( Cissus dis- 
color, Bl. Bydr. 28l; Bot. Mag. t. 4763; Cissus velutinus, Linden in 
Bot. Mag. t. 5207). 
VAR. a. DISCOLOR, leaves usually spotted, purplish beneath, on very 
long petioles (at least the lower ones) ; cymes peduneled. 
— Van. fj. skssiLIS, Mig. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 86, cymes sessile 
and umbelately branched already from the base. 
|. . Has, Var, e. frequent in the tropical forests and moister bamboo- 
| jungles, from Arracan, the Pegu Yomah, and Martaban down to Tenasserim 
and the Andamans ; var. 8. in the Martaban hills, east of Tounghoo.—FI. 
*R. 8: ; Fr. ©. s. 
l 9. V. cosrATA, Wall. Cat. GOl. 
— Hame Not unfrequent in the open and the mixed forests of Pegu and 
— Arracan; also Martaban.—Fr. H. S. 
20. V. Wamacm, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. l572. 302, non 
DC. (Leea cordata, Wall. Cat. GSIÐ.) 
Has, Ava, Irrawaddi valley at Meaong. 
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Very near to F, pallida, WA., as Lawson has pointed out, but the 
axillary cymes distinguish it from that species, 

2l. V. REFENS, WA. Prod. I. 25 ; Hf. Ind. Fl I. 646—( Cissus 
repens, Lamk. Dict. I. 3L; DC. Prod. I. 628 ; Rheed. Hort. Malab. VII. 
t. 48; F. glauca, WA. Prod. I. 20 Cissus glauca, Roxb. Fl. Ind, I. 406; 
DC. Prod. I. 628 ; Cissus glauca, Roxb, Fl. Ind, I. 406; Cissus Blumeana, 
Steud, Nomenel ; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/2. G05; Cissus cerifera, T. et B. in 
Natuurk. ''ydsch, Ned. Ind. XXIV. 324). 

Hap. Frequent as well in the tropical as in the moister mixed forests, 
all over Burma, from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim and tha 
Andamans.—Fl. R, S. ; Fr. C. S, 

22. V. ADNATA, Wall. ap. WA. Prod. I. I26; Wight Icon. t. l44; 
Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 649.—( Cissus adnata, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 405). 

Var. a. GLABRIOR, Mig. in Ann, Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 87, all parts 
more glabrous, leaves only along the nerves beneath pubescent. 

Var. B. COMMUNIS, all parts more or less rusty tomentose ; leaves above 
glabrous or puberulous, beneath wholly or only along the nerves tomentose. 

Han, Var. a. rarely in the hill-toungyas of the Martaban hills, at 


3000—4000 ft. elevation ; var. B. frequent in all leaf-shedding forests and in ° 


shrubberies and village-bushes, more especially along choungs, all over Bur- 
ma and adjacent provinces, —Fl. Close of R. S.; Fr. H. S. 

23. V. Liyxazt, Kurz, non Wall.*—( Cissus vitiginea, L. sp. pl. IL7 ; 
Roxb. Fl. Ind. 4003 F. repanda, WA. Prod. I. 225 ; Hí, Ind. FL I. 
648). 

; Has. Frequent as well in the mixed and open forests as also in shrub- 
beries and grass jungles, all over Burma and adjacent provinces down to 
Tenasserim.— FI. H. S. and Close of R. S.; Fr. C. S. 

Lawson identifies Roxburgh's Cissus vitiginea with V. lanata, but he 
has never formed a clear conception of the difference between tlie inflorescence 
of the Vitis-section and that of the Cissus-section: hence the error. 

24. V. LATIFOLIA, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 66l; WA. Prod. I. 380; Hf. 

Fi. I. 652. a 
oy Has. Frequent in the savannahs and savannah jungles, also in shru 
beries and village woods, but rather rare in the leaf-shedding forests, all 
over the Pegu plains, especially in the Sittang valley ; also Andamans, in 
forests.—Fl. Apr. May. 


bear good grapes in Ava. 
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25. V. panpata, Wall in Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 478; Hf Ind. Fl. I. 
6G5. | 

VAR. a. GENUINA, leaves only thinly lanate beneath, black hairs 
numerous and conspicuous. 

Var. B. JexKrxsn, leaves entire or lobed, their undersurface as well 
as the stems densely tawny or rusty woolly-tomentose, black hairs very 
sparingly interspersed among the tomentum. 

Has. Frequent in the low and lower mixed forests, all over Ava and 
Martaban down to Tenasserim ; var. 8. Ava, Taong Dong (Wall. Cat. 
5994 B.).—Fl. Apr. May. 

26. V. TOMENTOSA; Heyne in Roth. Nov. sp. I57; DC. Prod. I. 
6034; WA. Prod. I. 30; Wight Ill. I. t. 57 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 650, 

Has. In deserted toungyas of the Martaban hills, east of Tounghoo, 
at 3—4000 ft. elevation, —Fl. Fr. March. 

27. V. LANATA, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 660; WA. Prodr. I. I3L; Hf. 

í Ind, Fl. I. 65], excl. syn. C. vitiginea, Roxb. 

Han. Not unfrequent in deserted toungyas of Martaban and 'l'enasse- 

rim; also Ava and Chittagong.—Fl. Fr. Febr. March. 

A 28. V. HELFERI, Laws. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 662 
| Has. Tenasserim (Helf. 34l) 
29. V. roLYsTACHYA, Wall. Cat. 6028; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 662. 
Han. ‘Tenasserim or Andaman islands, feste Lawson. 


E 80. V. rora, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 95; Hf. Ind. FI. 
ENS I 663. 
— Han. Tenasserim, Moulmain (Lobb), teste Lawson. 














i Doubtful species. 
= 3. F. dubia, Laws. in Hf. Ind. Fl. Í. 66l. 
l Han, Chittagong? feste Lawson 

Not recognisable from the description alone, the more so as Lawson's 
ty — | vo ingement, or I should rather call it disarrangement, of the species of 

tis is based upon purely technical and more or less variable characters, 

without reference to natural affinity. Should it really be Fetis No. 4 of 
Ht. and Th. Herb, Ind. orient., as I strongly suspect, it will be a pedately 
foliolate form of F. oxypAylla, Wall. 
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x »* Leaves from simply pinnate to decompound. * 
O All parts (except the inflorescence in a few species) glabrous 
t Inflorescence with persistent and conspicuous bracts and bractleta, 
Slender treelot ; flowers sessilo or nearly so, crowded, greenish-white, ... L. compactifiora 
t t Bracts and bractlets minute, usually already dropped before tho 
flower-buds are properly developed. 
* Leaves corinceous, Flowers greenish-white or green with a 
purplish hue. 
Leaves more or less glaucous, usually linear or lanceolate; lobes of the staminal tubo 
erect, notched ; seeds smooth and rounded on the back ; undershrub,..Z parallda 
Leaves dark-green, glossy ; lobes of staminal tube eroct, notched ; seeds oven and con- 
vex on the back ; a tree, RISE US deve ers PR done eL. mnbueina, 
Leaves dark-green, glossy ; lobes of staminal tube reflexed, acuminate ; seeds tuberclod- 
keeled, the edges tubercled-ribbed ; a large shrub, .... ००००-०५ esses De gigantea, 
= * Leaves more or less membranous. Flowers red, orange, or 
e scarlet, 
Janflets 6—8 in. long: inflorescence rusty-tomentoso ; undershrub, ..... «d. fata, 
Leaflets only 2)—4 in. long ; inflorescence glabrous or nearly so, undershrub, Z. coccinea, 
O O More or less pubescent or stiff-hairy, at least the nerves beneath. 
f Leaves usually simply pinnato. ^ 
Leaflets coarsely serrate, acute, roughish pubescent along the nerves beneath; nerves 
all parallel; peticlules thick and short; stems, petioles, and peduncles curled-wing- 
ed; bracts and bractlets long, lanceolate-subulate; shrubby, ..........Z. eríspa. 
Dwarf, all parts robust and densely pubescent or almost tomentose ; petioles and petio- A^ 
lules terete ; cymes tomentoso; bracts minute; undershrub, ...... sss. 2. pumila, 
f t Leaves usually 2- or 3-pinnate. . 
Leaflets conrsely serrate, acuminate, roughish pubeseent on tho parallel nerves beneath ; 
stems and petioles terete or nearly so; peduncle compreased-cornored ; bracts and 
bractlets small, linear-lanceolate ; flowers groenish-white; shrubby, ....2. aspera ® 
All parts stiff-pubescent; leaflets membranous, stifly pubescent, beneath densely 
glund-dotted ; petioles, &c., all terete; cymes stiff, pubescent; bracts large, "* 
broadly ovate, blunt; undershrub, ........ sasssa cesses oos DL, d"guala,. v 
Almost glabrous or greyish puberulous; leaves 2—3-pinnate; leaflets puberulous or "di 
glabrous, not gland-dotted beneath ; bracts and bractlets none ; shrubby, L. robusta. — 
Btema, petioles, &c., quite glabrous; leaffots small, sprinkled with white stiff hnirs; 
bracts or bractlots mone; undershrub, .......5 2.252220 222799 saves a Jo. KÖTE, 


l. L. MwACROPHYLLA, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 653 (non DC.), Wight Icon. 
t. l54? (LZ. simplicifolia, Griff. Not. Dicot. 697. t. 645. f. IP) 
Van. a, GENUINA, leaves larger and broader, usually somewhat lobed 


के थक 9 हे | y r 


glaucous and puberulous beneath - 
Van, B. OXYPHYLLA, leaves ovate to ovate-oblong, acuminate, less ——— — 
glaucous beneath or one-coloured, glabrous, ie y 


—* Á Han. Var. 8. frequent in the mixed forests, especially the upper ones, __ 
of Pegu and Martaban.—Fr. C. 8. | 
L. LATIFPOLTA, Wall, Cat. 652], 
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Van. a. GENUINA, leaves usually pinnate or occasionally bipinnate, 
leaflets oblong or oblong-lanceolate, more glaucous ; calyx-lobes rotundate. 
Van. A. ANGUSTIFOLIA, (L. angustifolia, Laws. in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 
665), leaves usually 2— 3-pinnate, leaflets narrow-lincar to linear, very acu- 
minate, calyx-lobes in fruit obtuse, but not rotundato. 
Han. Var, a. Ava, Irrawaddi valley ; var. A. frequent in. the mixed 
forests and grass jungles of Pegu, especially the Irrawaddi zone.—Fr. C. 8 
4. L. sawnecrxa, Willd, sp. pl. I. LI77; DC. Prod. I. 653; Roxb 
Fl. Ind. I. 657 ; Griff. Not. Dicot. 598. t. GM. fig. I; Rumph. Herb 
Amb. IV. t. 45.—( L. staphylea, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 636; WA. Prod. I. I3 
Wight Ill. t 58. and Icon. t. 78; L. ottilis, DC. Prod, I. 636) 
— Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah, Arracan, and Martaban down to Tenasserim and the Andamans 
Fl. March ; Fr. May 
Leea sambucina, of the * Flora of India’ (not of authors), is a mélange 
of species, which Lawson explains, more Kewensi, by saying that there are 
| transitional conditions 80 numerous that the species reduced by him cannot 
- be maintained 
Fra 5. L. GIGANTEA, Griff. Not. Dicot. 697. t. 645. f. 3; Kurz in Journ, 


Lu 








J As. Soc. Beng. l873. 65 

o Han. Tenasserim, from Moulmein down to ''avoy.—Fl. Aug. Octob 

r Fr. Febr. March 

d 6. L. COMPACTIFLORA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. l873. 65. 

f. Has. Rather rare in the drier hill-forests of the Martaban hills, east 
Da of Tounghoo, at about 3000 ft. elevation.—Fl. Apr 


7. L. næra, Wall Cat. 683l; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. L573. 65 
Has. Ava (Wall); frequent in the tropical forests of South Anda- 


— — Very likely only a luxuriant form of the following species 

zw | S, 8. L. coccinea, Planch. in Hort. Donat. 6 Bot. Mag. t. 5299 

Han. Not uncommon in the savannahs and savannah-forests of Pegu, 
‘are the diluvial forests of Martaban.—Fl. May June; Fr, Jan 

po crispa, L. Mant. I24; Roxb. FL Ind. I. 654; Hf. Ind. FL I. 

Y | 665.- —(L. pinnata, Andr. Bot. Repos. V. t. 355) 

E ia Bio, Freq ment in the low and mixed forests of Pegu and Chittagong. 

| 30. -L. rumma, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. L572. 302; HL Iud. 
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Han. Common in the mixed forests, especially in the upper ones, and 
m savannahs, all over Pegu.—Fr. Febr. 

l2. L. xquata, L, Mant. 24; Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I 
98.—(L. hirta, Hornem. Hort. Hafn. I. 23l; Roxb. Fl; Ind. I. 656; Hf. 
Ind. Fl, I. 665) 

Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenas- 
serim, also Andamans.— Fl. June, 

I3. L. ROBUSTA, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 655, non Laws.-*(.L aspera, Wall 
Cat. 6825; L. diffusa, Laws. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 667) | 

Han. Not unfrequent in savannahs and in open grassy places of the 
forests of Pegu and Arracan,—Fl. Octob. ; Fr. C 

N. B.—L. robusta, Laws. non Roxb, = L. Sundaica, Mig. 

l4. L. nunna, Bl. Bydr. I97; Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/2, 6ll and Ann. 
Mus. Luzd. Bat. I. 96. 

Han. Tenasserim, Attaran (Dr. Brandis). 

JN. B.L. sanguinea, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, Beng. 873. 66 (not of 
Wall.) is Z. alata, Edg. It is not a Burmese species, and the locality 
Ava should be referred to L. læta. S 


SAPINDACEAE, CUR, 
A. Seeds with albumen, Stipules present, 
Trib. I. STAPH YLEX Flowers regular. Stamens inserted outside the disk. Leavos 
opposito. 
TURPINIA, Ovary 3-celled. Fruit entire, indehiscent. Leaves pinnate, or rarely sim- 
ple. 
B. Seeds without albumen, Stipules none. ५ 
a. Stamens inserted outside or on the disk. Flowers regular, - 
Trib, II. DODON ALE Stamens inserted outside tho disk. Capsule septicidally de- =) 
hiscing. Leaves alternate p ú 4 
Dopoxæa. Sepals valvate, Petals none. Ovules by pairs. Leaves usually simple. 7 
Trib III. ACERINEÆ. Stamens inserted on the disk. Samaras indehiscent. 7 32 i 


Leaves opposite 
Acen. Petals none or present. Disk annular, Samaras 2. Loaves simple or pal- 


mately lobed. ] P. 
b. Stamens inserted inside the disk, sometimes unilateral E os n 
Trib. IV. SAPINDEÆ. Leaves alternate, or rarely (in „Æseulus) opposito. Flowers 


irregular 
— * Fruit or fruit-lobes éndehiscent, drupaccous, fleshy or rarely corticate 




















of the Burmese Flora. 
O O Potals present, furnished with scales. Flowers polygamously 


isl 


monoecious, 
Lerisanties. Flowors regular, Disk regularly annular. Leaves pinnate, 
Humoynosa. Flowers irregular. Disk unilateral, cushion-like. Leaves pinnate. 


x x Fruit divided deeply or to the base into 3—2 lobes, the lobes often 
solitary by abortion of tho others. 
© Flowers irregular. Arillus nono, 
t Leaves pinnate, Trees. 
DITTELASMA. Fruit deeply l—3-lobod, the lobes drupaceous, globose. 
Embryo curved. Disk half creseent-shaped. 
Emootossum. Fruit to tho base IL—3-lobed, the lobes oblong. 
Embryo straight. Disk unilateral. 
+ + Leaves J—l-foliolate. Shrubs or small trees. 


Testa bony. 


Testa membranous. 


Arroruvrces. Flowers irregular or almost regular, with the place of the 6th petal 
empty. Sepals orbicular. Petals with scales, Fruit-lobos fleshy or sappy. 
Racemos simple or compound, 


O O Flowers regular. 

| T Seeds without arillus. 

Sarmpvs. Fruit-lobes deoply or to tho baso separated, by 2—3 or often solitary by 
abortion, the pericarp crustaceous or coriaceous, smooth. Testa crustaceous or 
membranous. 

Xenosrunmem.  Fruit-lobes separated to the base, by pairs or solitary, the pericarp 
crustaccous, tubervled. ‘Testa fleshy and pilose within, resembling an arillus. 

t +t Seeds truly nrillate, 

NEFHELrUM. Fruit-lobes I—3, separated to the base, the pericarp coriaceous to crusta- « 
ccous, smooth to variously tubereled, muricate, and echinate, Seeds entirely 
enveloped by the arillus. 

Poxrri.. Fruit-lobes I—3, soparated to the base, the pericarp corticata, smooth. Seeds 
arillate at the lower end. Hardly different from JNephelivm. 

e © Fruit a dry dehiscent capsule, the valves from woody to cortaccowa and meme 
branous, 
O Ovules solitary in each cell. 
x ‘Trees or shrubs. Leaves pinnate. Capsule coriaceous or woody. 
Flowers rogular 
+ Petals cucullate, or the blado shorter than the cucullate scale 
Boyrnorerarum. Style obsolete, Petals cucullate, without scale, 


 PanawzrnrrtiUM, Petals broadly trigonous smaller than the cucullato scales. Stylo 


long. Capsule 3-valved, woody, tubercled or aculeate-muricate. Leaves pinnate, 
the end-leaflots ternate 
f + Petals flat or nearly #0, longer than tho scale if present, or 
the petals minute or wanting altogether 
Curants. Calyx cup-shaped Or tho sepals distinct. Capsule 3-quetrous or -lobed or 
didymous, 


x x Twining tendril-bearing undershrube. Leaves twice ternately 
foliolate. Capsule  bladdery-membrunous, inflated. Flowers 
irregular 


4, the 2 outer ones small. Potals 4, with basal scales, Disk 
to 2 round or linear glands opposite the lower smaller petals. 
0 O Ovules by 2 or more in euch coll. Trees. 
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x Capsule membranous or chartaceous. Flowers regular, tho sepals 
free, Loaves pinnate, alternate. 
Hanrvrrra. Petals without scales, but sometimes with inflexed lobes nt tho base of 
the blade. Stigma lincar, often twisted. Capsule didymously 2-lobed, chartaceous, 
not winged, Seeds arillate. s 
Zorriwoxmra. Petals with a woolly scale. Stigma 3-toothed. Capsule by maceration 
of the cell-walls often l-celled, 3- or rarely 2-winged, chartaceous, Seeds without 
arillus, 
x x Capsule thick or fleshy-corinceous, Flowers irregular, the 
calyx tubular or bell-shaped. Leaves digitate, opposite. 
JEscvivs. Flowers rather showy. Stigma simple. 


Turpinia, Vent. 


Conspectus of species. 
Leaves apiculate to abruptly acuminate ; flowers about 2 lin. across; fruits the size of 
a cherry, firmly fleshy, .....000 ०००००००० sehn TL ponifera, 
Leaves almost caudate; flowers minute, about a lino across: fruita the sizo of a small 
pea, « ७ «« «७ « « ósa teases etet oto son # sss eee a ००+००० ०० 2s montana. 

L. T. romrrera, DC. Prod. II. 3; Hf. Ind. I. 69S pp.—(Dalrym- 
plea pomifera, Roxb, Corom. Pl. III. 276. t. 279. and Fl. Ind. I. 633; T. 
sphærocarpa, Hassk. Cat. Bog. 228; Miq. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/2. 593). 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of Pegu and still more so in 
those of Martaban and Tenasserim ; also Chittagong.—Fl. Febr.; Fr. C. S. 

9. T. MONTANA, (Zanthorylon montanum, Bl. Bydr. 248; Mig. Fl. 
Ind. Bat. I/2. 670). 

VAR. a. GENUINA, panicles very slender and lax, as long or longer than 
the leaves, the ultimate branchings almost filiform. 

Van. B. NEeraLENsis, (Turp. Nepalensis, Wall. Cat, 4277, non WA. ; 
T. pomifera var. Nepalensis, Laws. in Hf. Ind, Fl. I. 699), panicles shorter 
and more compact, stiff. 

Han. Var. fj. frequent in the hill-forests, especially the drier ones, 
and the pine-forests of Martaban, at 3000 to 7200 ft, clevation.—Fl, 
March. ` 


l. D. viscosa, L. Mant. alt. 228; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 697.—(2D. angus- — 


tifolia, L. £. Suppl. 2] 


Suppl. 28; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 256; D. es 
Prod. I, 6l6; Wight III. t. 62; ID. pentandra, | 
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Acor, Lin. 
Conspectus of species. 
x Leaves simple, not lobed, with 3-basal nerves, 
Lónvos usually whitish beneath, the petiole I—2 in. long ; cymosa glabrous, branchlets 
blackiedh) |. ious ev dvssóc evés ET det 0002600908 «45798 55565 «+. <4. lLaowriniuim 
Leaves one-coloured, tho potiole 3—6 lin. long; cymos panicled, glabrous; branchlets 
palo Drown, < ७०००० — e?" ss opto csset prrs A. hevigatum 
x x Leaves 3-lobed and 3-nerved 
Glabrous; lobes of leaves long acuminate, entire, 2... ohm A. ilohim. 

l. A. LAURIXUM, Hassk. in Tydsch. Nat. Gesch. Á. I38; Mig. FI. 
: Ind. Bat. I/2. 582.—(A. niveum, Bl. Rumph. III. I93. t. 67, B. f. ; 
Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 693). 

Han. Frequent in the damp hill-forests of the Nattoung mountains 
in Martaban ; at 4000 to 7000 ft, elevation ; Tenasserim; also Ava, Hook- 
hoom valley (Grif.). 

2. A. LEVIOGATUM, Wall. Pl. As, rar. II. 3. t, I04; Hf. Ind. Fi. I. 
623. 

Han. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein District (Falconer), 

3. <A. ISOLOBUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. L572. 302 ; Hf. Ind. 
| FI. I. 694. 

न | Han. Frequent in the damp hill-forests of Martaban, at 5000 to 7000 
ft. elevation. 
Allied to 4. trifidum, 'Thbg. 
Schloichera, Willd. 
L. Som. rrivoa, Willd, sp. pl. IV. 096; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 277; 

Bedd, Fl. Sylv. Madr, t. lI9; Brand. For. Fl. Ind. 305. t. 20; Hf. Ind. 
pe Fl I. 6sl 
* Han. Common in all leaf-shedding forests, especially the mixed ones, 
= from Ava and Martaban down to Tenasserim.—Fl. March, Apr 
Vp Lepisanthes, Bl. 

j । Conspectus of species, 
हे Leaves quite glabrous, not stiff; racemes short and dense, clustered to almost solitary, 


axillary; pedicels very robust, about } lin. long; petals inside and scalo glabrous, 
= L. montana 


Leaves largo and stiff; leaflets slightly puberulous on tho midrib beneath, rigid; 
racemes in larger or smaller axillary panicles; pedicels capillary, lb—2 lin. 
long; scale densely white-villous fringed; simple-stemmoed, palm-liko treelet, 

" | | oL. Bwrimnassea, 

l. L. wowrANA, Bl. Bydr. 238 and Rumph. III, I5l; Mig. FL Ind, 

Bat. I/2. 562.—(L. Browniana, Hiern. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 680) 

£ Han. Tenasserim, Tavoy and Keloben ( Wall.) 

— 2, L, Bunacantca, Kurz MS.—(L. montana, Hiern. in Hf. Ind. FL 

^5 , 679, non Bl.) 


Á 


" - | 
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. Han. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the eastern and south- 
ern slopes of the Pegu Yomah and in Martaban, up to 2000 ft. clevation.— 
Fr. Febr. March. 

Leaves very similar to those of L, sessiliflora, Dl. I fear that I am to 
n certain degree to blame for Hiern's misidentification of the plant, in 
having referred Brandis’ specimens, as also my own,to Blume's Z. montana, 
under which name I also put it down in my preliminary Report on the Pegu 
forests, It was hardly possible to avoid such mismatchings in a Report 
which was drawn up in less than L5 months, in which period more than 
IOOO species had to be named, and keys furnished for the discrimination of 
the species, 


Hemigyrosa, Bl. 

l. H. CANESCENS, Thw. Ceyl. PL 56. and 408; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. G7l. 
(Molinewa canescens, Roxb. Corom. Pl. I. 43. t GO and FI. II. 243). 

Han. Tenasserim, from Moulmein southwards. 

I cannot lay so much stress upon the irregularity of the corolla or of 
the disk as to use it as a divisional character: the most naturally 
allied genera, such as Hemigyrosa and Lepisanthes, Dittelasma, Erioglos- 
sum, and Sapindus, or Allophylus and Schmiedelia, are forcibly removed 
from one another, and, indeed, it remains to be shewn whether this charac- * 
ter can be upheld even as a generic differential. Iu Sapindus trifoliatus, L., 
at least, the flowers can as well be regarded as irregular, and the close 
affinity of this species to Hemigyrosa canescens cannot be denied. 


Dittelasmn, Hf. 

l D. Ramax, Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 672.—(Sapindus Rarak, DC. Prodr. I. i 
608; Bl Rumph. III. 93. t. l69; Sapindus polyphyllus, Roxb. Hort. 
Beng. 29; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 685). 

Han. Rather rare in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah ; Tenas- 
serim, Moulmein district, rare (Revd. Parish). - 


Erioglossum, Bl, 
l. E. nunrorxosum, Brand. For. Fl. 08.—(2. edule, Bl. Bydr 229 
and Rumph. III. ll9. t. l 66, Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 672; Sapindus rubiginosus, 
Roxb. Corom. Pl. I. t. 62 and Fl. Ind. II. 282 ; Griff. 548). n | 
— Han. Frequent in the tropical, rare in the moister mixed forests, from i 
» Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim and the Andamans.—Fl. March, — — 
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Leaflets glabrous, except a tuft of hairs in the nerve-axils beneath; racemes simple; 

berries the size of a pepper-com, ssesssss ०००००० cere terse ead. Feet, 
x x Rachis of racemes more or less pubescent or villous 

All softer parts and leaves pubescent or villous-pubescent; bractlets minute; berries 
the size of a pepper-corn, . . « « « « sei. 0 कक >> कक A. werratua, 

Bathor glabrous, the nerves of the loaves villous above: racemes usually recurved, the 
bractlets linear-subulate, as long or longer than the pedicels; berries the size of 
pea, «०७००००० = essas +s "nos ——-—— Á. aporeticus 

l. A. LIrronALis, Dl. Rumph. III. I24. (Schmidelia littoralis, BI 
Bydr. 232; Ornithrophe glabra, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 267) 

Has. Frequent in the tidal and beach-forests, from Chittagong down 
to Pegu and Tenasserim ; also Andamans.—Fl. Febr, to July. 

2. A. serratus, (Schmidelia serrata, DC. Prod. GLO; WA. Prod. I. 
IIO; Schmidelia villosa, Wight Icon. t. 40l; Ornitrophe villosa, Roxb. 
Fl. Ind. II. 265) 

Han. Coast-forests from Chittagong and Arracan down to Tenasse- 
rim. 

8. A. APORETICUS, (Schmidelia aporetica, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. 
Beng. I870. 74; Ornitrophe aporetica, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 264). 

Has. Frequent in the upper mixed forests of Arracan, up to ]I200 ft. 
elevation,—Fl. Fr. Octob. 

Hiern makes 2 species of Indian Allophyli, viz., those with I- and those 


. with 3-foliolate leaves, but this character falls to the ground, inasmuch as 


hie A. zeylanicus war. 6 grandifolia ( = Schmidelia chartacea, Kurz in 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng. I874. I83) has sometimes l- and 3-foliolate leaves on 
the same branch. I have not been able as yet to study this genus, but I 
have little doubt but that Hiern's eminently practical conclusions will not 
stand a scientific test. 


Sapindus, Plum. 
Conspectus of species. 
> x Leaves pubescent. Leaves unpaited-pinnate. 
All softer parts pubescent leaflets in 3—4 pairs with an odd ONG, «sored. tomentosus, 
x x All parts glabrous. 
. O Leaves simple. 

Leaves cordate at the narrowed base, the petiole very short and thick ; anthers yellow ; 

petals emarginate ; the scale double, woolly ; fruit-lobes the size of a pea, S. Danura, 
Loaves acuminate or acute at the base, the petiole of the lower leaves long and longer ; 

anthers purple: petals rounded at apex; tho scale very short, simple, woolly 

fruit-lobes about doubly emallor, she» esd Ree rtas S, vertéciltatus, 

O O Leaves 2-foliolate. 


= Petiole only about 2 lin. long; leaflets oblong, about 2 in. long, sessile; panicles very 


-- slender fruit-lobes didymous, l}—2 lin. long, ree eee rtr n T microcarpis 
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I. S. ToOMENTOSUS, Kurz MS. 

Han. Ava, Khakhyen hills, Mynela (J. Anderson). 

2. S. DANURA, Voigt. Cat. Hort. Cale. 94; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 684, excl, 
syn. S. vorticilata, Roxb,—(Scytalia Danura, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 274 ; 
Euphoria verticillata, Lindl. Dot. Neg. t. l059, non Itoxb.). 

Han. Frequent in the tidal forests of the Andamans, also in those of 
Pegu and Tenasserim, 

In this species abnormal leaves are often observed of a semipinnate and 
even perfectly pinnate shape. Roxburgh's Seyfalia verticillata is in m 
opinion a different plant. Wallich's Cat. 8052 D., from HBC. and hills 
east of Sylhet, may be taken as the type of it. 

3. S. MICROCARPGS, Kurz MS. 

Han. In the adjoining Siamese province of Kanbooree (Teysman) ; 
probably also in Upper Tenasserim.—Fr. Apr. May. 

Xerospermum, Bl. 

l. X. NomoxnurasvM, Dl. Rumph. III. 00; Miq. Fl Ind. Bat. I/2. 
552. 

Han. Tenasserim (Helf. 006). 

Mr. Hiern eonfounds two generically different plants, viz, the true 
Malayan plant and Sapindus glabratus, Wall. (— Cupania glabrata, Kurz), 
from Sylhet and the Khasi hills, 

Nephelium, L. 
Conspectus of species. 
è Petals none. Calyx toothed. 
O Fruits covered with soft fleshy subulate or angular-conical prickles. 
Glabrons ; leaflets glaucous or whitish beneath ; prickles of tho fruit fleshy, long, coni- 
cally angular, truncate, glabrous, ...... «esses eens sere a a sa N, Griffit hinini. 
As preceding but leaflets broader ; prickles of fruit variously curved and incurved, 4—4 in. 
long, tawny pubescent at their dilated bases, subulate or rarely 2-cleft, N. chryseum, 


Leaflets more coriaceous, pale coloured beneath or almost one-coloured ; fruits and 


prickles na in preceding but quite glabrous, even cease TY TT Fete HEF XN. lappaceum, 
Leaflots —— net-vonati uite obsolete, the nerves thin and 
very coriaceous, small, the | on q = , Sub | 
faint: fruit-lobes ellipsoid-oblong, the size of a prune, covered with sharp com- 
préssed-tessclate : d A A tubercles, ilt... के bee के ^s te be eee ...... .. eens Aa. IN. Litehi, 
© + Petals present. Calyx eleft tok or to near the bases — —— 
Leaflets firmly coriaceous, glaucescent beneath, in drying fuscescent, the lateral nerves 
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l. N. GRIFFITHIANW, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 572, 303.— 
(Sapindacea, Griff. Not. Dicot. IV. 550. t, 599. fig. ). 

Han. Ava, Khakhyen hills (Griff. J. Anderson), —Fr. May. 

Hiern identifies the above species with N. mutabile, Bl, a species which 
is distinguished at once by its irregularly tubercled fruit-lobes (hence-Dlume 
formerly confounded it with Euphoria Longan). His description seems 
to have been drawn up from specimens belonging to two or three different 
species, but chiefly to JV. chryseum, Bl. (Maingay No. 449, Griff. 997/L). 

2. N. LAPPACEUM, Linn. Mant. I. I25; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 687.—(Sey- 
talia Rampoutan, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II, 27). 

Han. Upper-Tenasserim (Brandis),—cultivated ? 

3. N. Lircni, Camb. in Mém, Mus, Par. XVIII. 30; Wight Icon. 
t. 43; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 687, —(Seytalia Litchi, Roxb, Fl. Iud. II. 262). 

Han. Chittagong, cultivated.—FL Febr. to March; Fr. Apr. to June. 

á. N. nupescens, Hiern in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 655. 

Ham. Tenasserim (Wall.) teste Hiern, 

5. N. HYPOLEUCUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. lS7l. 50 and 
I874. I83, sub No. ]0, 

Has. Rare in the tropical forests along the eastern slopes of the Pezu 
Yomah, but frequent in those of Martaban, up to IO0O ft. elevation ; also 


. cultivated. —Fl. Jan. ; Fr. Apr. 


N. B.— This species occurs also in Hindostan (Wight 540), Concan 
(Stocks, &o.), and wild in the sholas of the Pulney hills. 

6. N. Loxaas, Camb, in Mém. Mus. Par. XVIII. 30; Hf, Ind. Fl 
I. 689.—(Seytalia Longan, Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. I70; Euphoria Longana 
Lamk. Dict. IIL 574; Bot. Mag. t. 4090 ; Bot. Neg. t. 2729; Bedd. FI 
Sylv. Madr. t. 56 ?) 
Har. Rare in the tropical forests along the eastern slopes of the Peg 
Yomah; also cultivated.—PFl. March; Fr. May to June 


Pometia, Forst, 
I. P. TOMENTOSA. Bth. and Hf. Gen. pL; Hf. Ind. FL I. 69! 
pp. —(Irina tomentosa, Bl Bydr. 236; Mig. FL Ind. Bat. I/2. 555 
Æccremanthus eximius, Thw. in Hook. Kew Journ, VIL 272, t.9; P 


eximia, Bedd. Fl. Sylv. Madr. t. 57). 


Has. Common in the tropical forests of the Andamans.—Fr. Muay, 


June. 


Distinguishable at once from P, pinnata, Forst., by its small and very 
differently shaped fruits. 


Paranephelium, Mig 
P. xesrornyunum, Mig. Suppl. Fl. Sumatr. 509,—(.Mildea xesto- 


| i $9, Miq Ann, Mus. Lugd. Bat. III. 85). | | A 
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Han. Tenasserim, Moulmein District (Falconer). e € 
In H BC. are some leaves from the Khakhyen-hills which apparently ro- 

present a second Burmese species of this genus, if they should not be identi- 

eal with Hiern's Scyphopetalum, the description of which is too imperfect 

to enable one to recognize from it the plant intended. They have the 3 


end-leaflets similarly ternate and in texture and nervature are almost tho 
same as the above, 


Scyphopotalum, Hiern. - 
3. S, RAMIFLORUM, Hiern in Hí Ind. FI. I. 676. 
Haz. Ava, hill-forests of Hookhoom valley (Griff) teste Hiern. 
I have not seen this plant, and place it near Paranephelium simply by 
guess. The petals are differently described and the style is said to be 
obsolete,—characters which would keep it distinct from Miquel's genus. 


Cupania, Plum. 
Conspectus of species. 


Subg. T. Eu-Oupania. Capsules clavate-pyriform, more or less conspicu- 
ously 3-lobed or angular, coriaceous. 


* Petals present, furnished with a double scale. 

x Leaves and panicles glabrous. | 

Leaflets opaque, glaucescent beneath, the nerves thin ; rachis narrowly winged upwards, EN 
C. Grifithiana, | 

Leaflets glossy, one-coloured, strongly norved and not-veined ; rachis terete, €. glabrata, 

x x Leaflets beneath and panicle shortly tawny pubescent. 
Leaflets chartaceous, fuscescent in drying, Opa, s.s. "nt nH €. fuacidula, 

" © © Petals none or minute, without scales. 

Net-venation minuto and obsolete; filaments glabrous ; leaflets in 2 pairs, C. Lessertíana. 
Net-venation strong and prominent on both sides; filaments exserted, pubescent; leatleta 


not fuscesoent, 0७ ७ ५ ऊं & 6080 5026 8008 út # # *s**** के के rr के erent e Sumatrana, 
Net-venation thin but prominent; filaments short, puboscent; leaflets  fuscescent, 
sO Helferi. 


Subg. TI. Arytera, Bl. Capsule nearly to the base divided into 2 divergent 
lobes, coriaceous. 
Leaflets chartaceous, reddish fuscous beneath, glabrous; panicles tawny puberulous, 
C. adenophylla, 
l. C. Gmrrirmasa, Kurz (C. pleuropteris, Hiern in Hf. Ind, Fl, I. 
677, non Bl.) 
Har. Tenasserim (Helf. 983) 
. What Mr. Hiern describes as C. pallidula (Maingay 442; Griff. 982) 
3 ^ leurop Bl 


tropical forests along the eastern 


an.—FI. Apr May. — 
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. I do not know what Hiern describes under the above name, but general- 
ly, I think, he has my plant under view, Sapindus squamosus, Roxb. is 
Cupania regularis, DL, differing from it (Sapindacea 4. Java, Horsfield 
Coll. is the typical form) in having the petiolules not incrassate. 

3. QC. FUSCIDULA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. l872. 302; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. I. 677. 

3 Hap, Tenasserim (Helf. 998). 

v 4. C, LEssERTIANA, Camb. Mém. Mus, Par. XVIII. 46. t. 3.; Hf. 

Ind. Fi. I. 678. 

Han. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans; Tenasserim, 

Mergui,—Fl. May, June. 

5. C. SUMATRANA, Mig. Fl. Ind. Bat. I/2. 609 ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 678. 
Han. Hare in the tropical forests of the Central Pegu Yomah ; appar- 
ently frequent in Tenasserim from Moulmein down to Mergui.—Fr. Apr. 

May 

6. C. Henrenr, Hiern in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 679 

= Han. Tenasserim or Andamans (Helf.) teste Hiern. 

2 Not known to me, unless No. 982/L of Helfer's collection be meant. 

7. QC. ADENOPHYXLLA, Planch. in Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 677. 

Han. Tenasserim, from Moulmein to Mergui. 


ru 


^ 
j Cardiospermum, L. 
Bi 4. Conspectus of species. 
Fe = ^ . Slightly pubescent or glabrous; leaflets often acuminate produced ; flowers I—l} lin., 
3 C. Halicacahum. 
E. Softly pubescent ; leaflets usually short and broad ; flowers 2—3 lin C. canescens, 
"d l. C. HALICACABUM, L. sp. pl. 925 ; Roxb. Fl. Ind. II. 292; Wight 
— — Jeon. t. 508; Bot. Mag. t. I049 ; Griff. Dicot. 546. t. 599; Hf. Ind. Fl. 
I. 670. 
Han. Not unfrequent in waste places, along river banks, &c., of the 
| plains, all over Burma,—Fl. and Fr, H. and R. S 
7 — 2, O. canescens, Wall Pl. As. rar. I. l4. t. l4; Wight Icon. t. 
A 74; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 670 
* Han. Ava, apparently common,—Fl. Fr. co. 


Harpullin, Roxb. 
l. H. curaxrormEs, Roxb. Fl. Ind. I. 645; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. GOL 
 (Streptostigma viridiflorum, 'Yhw. in Hook. Journ. Bot. VI. 295. t. 9. A; 
— H. imbricata, Thw. Enum. Ceyl. Pl, 56; Bedd. Fl, Sylv. Madr, t. I58) 
|J Ham, Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans; Chittagong. 
l June. 
a3 # 
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Æsculus, L. | 

l. A. AssaAWICA, Griff. Not Dicot. 54l.— (ZTippocastaneæ sp., Griff. 

l. c. ; A. Punduana, Wall. Cat. IISO, nomen nudum ; Hf. Ind. Fl. I. 075). 
Has. Damp hill-forests of Upper Tenasserim.—Fl. Apr. 


Zollingeria, Kurz. 
l. Z. MACROCARPA, Kurz in Journ, As. Soc. Deng. 872. 303; Hf. 
Ind. Fl. I. 692. 
Han. Not unfrequent in the dry forests of the Prome District, along 
the spurs of the Yomah.—Fl, probably close of R. S. ; Fr. March. 


The genus ıs named in honour of the late H. Zollinger, the author of 


#0 many valuable botanical papers, which, owing to their being written in 
the Dutch language, remain almost unknown to the majority of botanists. 


[To bo continucd.] 
* 
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XV.— List of Reptilia and Amphibia collected by the Tate Dn. SrortczkA 
in Kashmir, Ladák, Eastern Turkestán, and Wakhan, with descriptions 
of new Specics.—By W. T. Buasrono, F. R. S., F. Z, S. 


(Received Oct. 30th,—Read Nov. 4, I875.) 


The following list of the Reptilia and Amphibia in Dr. Stoliezka's 
collections is similar to that of the Mammalia already printed in this Jour- 
nal (ante, p. IO), and is similarly published in anticipation of full accounts, 
which cannot be issued until the accompanying illustrations are ready. It 

' is proposed to figure all new species. 
— The country traversed by Sir D. Forsyth's mission, to which Dr. 
Stoliezka was attached as naturalist, may be considered as consisting of the 
following zoological subdivisions :—hills between the Panjab and Kashmir, 
the Kashmir valley, Ladák (the upper Indus valley, extending to the 
Karakoram), the Kuenluen range south of Yárkand, Eastern Turkestan 


* (comprising the plains around Yárkand and Kashghar), Sarikol (the hilly 
^h country between the Turkestán plains and the Pámir and Wakhán). 
E The collections would, doubtless, have been much larger had not a great 


portion of the country been traversed in the depth of winter, when the 
ground was covered with snow, and no reptiles could be scen, None were 
consequently obtained on the southern slopes of the 'Thian Shan mountains 
nor on the Pámir. 

^ "The only orders of Reptilia represented are those of lizards and snakes. 





No tortoises were met with. हि 
i COE, REPTILIA. 
a oT | LACERTILIA. 


MEC: STELLIO HIMALAYANUS — Ladák. 


_ 2, S.TUBERCULATUS.— Hills between the Panjab and Kashmir. 


mw 
A i 


8. S. Acnonxxsis.—Jhilam valley, Kashmir 
(04. S. STOLICZKANUS, sp. nov. à 


= B., squamis. dorsalibus mediis majoribus, haud in lineas regulares ord- 
— natis, obtuse carinatis, lateralibus minoribus, acute carinatis, postice suba- 
—. qualibus ; nonnullis mucronatis circum tympanum, et in fasciculos ad latera 
colli et supra humeros dispositis; caudalibus carinatis, mucronatis verticil- 
latis, dorsales viz magnitudine excedentibus ; stramineus, capite dorsoque 


M A Jasciato 
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Hat. Plains of Eastern Turkestán, * 
The distribution of the scales on the back is somewhat as in S. Cauca- 
sicus, but that appears to be a stouter form with far more enlarged scales on 
the sides, larger tail scales, and a pateh of thickened scales in the middle of 
the abdomen which is wanting in the form now described. The present 
species may be near S, Aralensis (Agama Aralensis, Licht. in Eversmaun's 
‘Reise nach Buchara’, p. l44), the only other steppe form known, but that 
species is described as being very differently coloured, as having the toes 
fringed, and the dorsal scales strongly keeled and pointed, 
5.  PHRYSXOCEPHNHALUS Turonanor. 
P. Theobaldi, Blyth, J. A. S. B., I808, XXXII, p. 90. 
P. caudivolrulus, Günther, Rept. Brit. Ind. p. I6l, sec Pallas. . be 
P. Stoliczkai, Steindachner, Novara-Expedition, Reptilien, p. 23, Pl. I, Fig. 6, 7. 
P. caudivoteulus and P. Forsythi, Anderson, P. Z.S. 2 872, pp. 387, 390, 
Hab, Ladik; Kuenluen; Eastern Turkestán ; Sarikol. 
After going through the various descriptions of Lacerta caudivolvula 
by Pallas, Eversmann, and Eichwald, and comparing their figures with the 
Tibetan species, I am satisfied that the form originally described by Pallas 
is different, and that it is probably one of the smooth species like P. macula- 
tus and P. axillaris, both of which have a habit of coiling their tails, whilst 
P. Theobaldi has never been observed to do so, The markings on the tail * 
in all PArynocephali are very constant and those of the true P, caudivolvulus 
are different from those of P. Theobaldi. It is impossible to enter at length 
into this subject here, but in the full account of the species I shall give my 
reasons in full for changing the name.* 
* Although the form called by Dr. Anderson P. Forsythi appears distinct 
at first and is, as a rule, differently coloured on the body, I can find no con- 
stant distinction from P. Theobaldi. T7 


6. P. AXILLARIS, sp. nov. 
P. major, levis, cauda elongata, pede anteriore in adulto. vir femur 
attingente, squamis omnibus levibus, caudæ apicem versus exceptis; supra 


griseus, macul rubrá utrinque post axillam notatus, membris caudaque fas- E 
. ciis fuscis transversis signatis, hac ad medium fusco-annulatd, nunquam ad 

apicem nigra, subtus dlbidus. Long. tota poll. 5—6, caude 3 totius longi- 

tudinis suba quante. * 


* I should, however, mention that I think there is reason to doubt whether the s - 
assigned to P. caudivoleutus in the Berlin Museum are rightly named. It 
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Hab— Eastern Turkestan, in the plains. ® 

A large, rather long-tailed species, with the same structure as P. macu- 
latus and the same habit of coiling its tail. It is distinguished, when adult, 
by its limbs being shorter and the toes less fringed, and by colouration. 
P. axillaris has a red spot behind each shoulder so as to be partly concealed 
by the fore limb when laid back and it never has the tip of the tail black 
whilst P. maculatus always has. 


7. 'TERATOSsCINCUS KEYSERLINGIL.— Eastern Turkestan. 


8. GYMNODACTYLUS STOLICZE X. 
^ Cyrtodactylua Farkandensis, Anderson, P. Z. S., 872, p. 48l. 
Hab.— Ladák. 

: From an examination of Dr. Anderson's type specimen, I have ascer- 
tained that it is identical with the species previously described and figured 
by Steindachner (Rept. Nov. Exp. p. l5, Pl. II, fig. 2). I also think that 
Dr. Anderson must have been misinformed as to the original locality of the 
tt. specimen he described, for the species abounds in Ladak, whilst it is replaced 

by other forms of the genus at Yárkand. 


k MIT. s 9. G. ELONGATUS, sp. nov. 

E G. elongatus, corpore gracili, caudå atten uata, membris exilibus, dorso 

f tuberculis majoribus latis confertis ornato, inter tubereulas squamis rotundis 
| parvulis induto, caudá subtus scutis majoribus instructá, verticillatá serie 















ullimd verticilli cujusque ex squamis majoribus carinatis superne et ad 
latera omnino compositd, poris praanalibus ad 5; griseus transverse fusco 
Jasciatus. Long. poll. 5, caudae 2.8. 
Hab.— Y angihissar, Eastern Turkestan. 

4 A A peculiarly elongate form of the group of G. Caspius, distinguished 
— . from that and all allied species by its slenderness and by the peculiarity of 

— the tail having no spinose tubercles, but only the last row of scales in 
each ring enlarged and carinate without any intervening small scales, 


IO. G. MICROTIS, sp. nov. . 
J G. parum robustus, capite brevi, depresso, meatu auditorio minimo ; 
— —  eaudád attenuatá, lavi, haud verticillatá, membris breviusculis ; dorso grants- 
c — lato, tuberculis subcarinatis ornato ; arenarius, fusco minute punctatus, 
— subtus albescens. Long. tota 3.2 poll., caude LS. 
x Hab.—Eastern Turkestan. 

— A small sandy coloured species with a smooth tail and the back 
tubereulated. It is remarkable for its very small ear-oritice. It appears to 
bea house-gecko and was found about old walls, It is probably allied to 


4 


the species described by Pallas under the name of Lacerta pipiens, but that 
d = ha ‘a5 | 
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is said by its describer to have all the back scales granular, and to be 
marked with angulate cross bands 


II. EREMIAS YARKANDENSIS, sp. nov. 
E. ca rulso-ocellata, Anderson, P. Z. S., I872, p. 373, nec Dum. et Bib 

E. gracilis, supra grisea vel olivacea, nigro-maculata, ocellis. albidis 
mgro marginatis utrinque ad dorsum in seriem longitudinalem dispositis; 
subtus albida; scutis nasalibus haud tumidis, præfrontali unico, a rostrali 
supranasalibus atque a verticali postfrontalibus longe disjuncto ; infra-or- 
bitali ad labrum pertinente ; dentibus palatalibus nullis ; scutis ventralibus 
in series longitudinales (potius obliquas) 4—- 6, et in transversas ad 30 
dispositis; poris femoralibus utrinque 9—l4 squamis infradigitalibus vix 
carinatis. Long. 6 poll., caude 3.7 

Hab.— Eastern Turkestan 

This species was referred by Dr. Anderson to E. cæruleo-ocellata of 
Dumeril and Bibron, but it appears to me to differ in having the nasal 
shields not swollen, the dorsal scales closer together, almost without inter- 
vening granules, and, I think, in being more slender. Æ. ewruleo-ocellata 
has the tail scales kecled ; as a rule they are smooth in the basal portion 
in Æ. Farkandensis but the character is not constant. This species appears 
more closely allied to Æ. multiocellata Günther and may perhaps be 
identical, but that form is described as having an azygos shield between 
the postfrontals, an enlarged shield in the middle of the collar, and IS rows 
of scales across the belly. I scarcely think, too, that Dr. Günther would 
have omitted to mention the absence of tumidity in the nasal shields which 
distinguishes Æ. Farkandensis from other forms of the genus. 


lle, E. YARKANDENSIS, var. SATURATA à 

E. Yarkandensis magis infuscata, scuto infra-orbitali diviso, parte supe- 
riori a labro discreto. 

Hab —Valleys of the Kuenluen range, south of Yarkand. 

This differs from the type in having the infra-orbital shield divided, and 
in darker colour, Neither character, however, is quite constant, and there 
is one dark specimen with the infra-orbital undivided. 


I2. EREMIAS VERMICULATA, Sp. nov. 
E. supra grisea, nigro-vermiculata, subtus albida, elongata, gracilis ; 





nasalibus atque a verticali postfrontalibus longe disjuncto ; 
convexis, omnino squamis minimis rotundis cireumdatis 
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dorso granulosa, scutis nasalibus tumidis, præfrontali unico a rostrali supra- 
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Hat. Eastern Turkestan. 

Allied to the last, but more slender with a longer tail and longer limba, 
It has more numerous ventral scales and femoral pores, swollen nasal shields, 
the supraorbital disk surrounded by granules, and different colouration. 

IB. Eumeces T.ENIOLATUS.—BDetween Mari in the Panjab and Kash- 
mur. 

A single specimen Il3 inches long, stouter than the type, and with 23 
rows of scales round the body, 

l4. Mocoa HriMALAYANA.— Mari, Panjab; Kashmir. 


Iñ. M. STOLICZKAI (P = M. Ladacensis). 

Euprepes Stoliczkai and E. Kargilensis, Steindachner, Novara Expedition, Reptilian, 
. 46, 46. 
E Eumeces Ladacensis, Anderson, P. Z. S., I872, p. 375. 

Hab.—Ladak. 

I am unable to identify this species satisfactorily with Eumeces Lada- 
censis, Giinther, because in not one out of the twenty-four specimens col- 
Tr lected does the forefoot reach the end of the snout. Anderson also noticed 
: this Still I think it probable that the two are identical." Æ. Kargilensis 
was chiefly distinguished by Steindachner because of its having 4 instead of 
5 supralabials before the infraorbital. In some specimens collected there 
are 4 on one side and 5 on the other. 


OPHIDIA. 
I6. TYPHLOPS PORRECTUS ?—Jhilam valley between Mari and Kash- 
E: This appears stouter than the type and may be distinct. Only a single 
d specimen was obtained, 
- M I7T. Coxrsosowa4 Hopesont.— Kashmir. 
| I8. Prxas mucosus.— Kashmir. 


IV. ZAMENIS HAVERGIERI 
Colubur Ravergieri, Men. Cat. Rais. p. 69, (832) 
Zamenis caudalíneatus Günther, Cat. Col. Snakes, Brit. Mus., p. IO4 ((858) 
J Z. Ravergieri and Z. Fedtschenkoi, Strauch, Schlangen des Russischen Reichs, Mem, 
Acad. Sci. St. Pet. XXI, No. 4, p. i27 u878s3. | 
= Tab —Eastern Turkestan, 

The colouration of the three specimens obtained is that of the variety 
called by Strauch Z. Fedtschenkoi, in which the tail is spotted instead of 
| striped. In describing the specimens found in Persia, I have shewn 
(o that the two forms pass into each other, 
= © Tho locality of Æ. Ladacensis, Günth. Ropt. Brit. Ind. p. 88, rests upon the 
authority Messrs. Schlagintweit, - nd consequently no reliance can be placed 

-upon its aceura;;.. lis Pier i के 
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20. 'lnorrpoxorvs nyonvs.—Enstern Turkestan. : = 
2l. T. FLATYCEFS.—Mari and Kashmir. 
22. Tarnromerorum LINEOLATUM.— Eastern Turkestan. 
23. VIPERA OBTUSA. 
F. Buphratica, Martin, P. Z. S, I898 p. 82 
V. obtusa, Dwigubsky, teste Strauch Mem. Acad. St. Pet. XXI. No 4, p. 22l. 
24. Hauxs HIIALAYANUS.— Mari and Kashmir. 

AMPHIBIA. 

BATRACHIA. 
Rana CYANOPHLYCTIS.— Between Mari and Kashmir. 
DirLOPELMA CARNATICUM.—"Tináli between Mari and Kashmir. 
Boro vrerpis.—Kashmir ; Eastern Turkestan ; Wakhán. 
B. CALAMITA ?— Kashmir. 


Psp» 





XVI.— Notes on a few new Oaks from India — By S. Kunz. 
(With Plate XIV.) 

(Received Sept. 30th ;—Read Nov. 4th, I875.) . ~ 

Some time ago I received, through the kindness of Capt. J. Waterhouse, 

two acorns collected by Capt. W. ७. Hughes, Deputy Commissioner of 
the hill-districts of Arracan. They were obtained in the hills of Arracan 
at some 5000 or 6000 ft. elevation and proved interesting, the one as being 
a full-grown acorn of Quercus mespilifolia, a species previously known 
only from Ava and Prome and which I have hitherto considered (sea 
Flora, 872, p. 398) to be only a variety of Q. semiserrata, but which I must 
now acknowledge as an entirely distinct species; the other as being 
á young specimen of a new species of which a full-grown cluster of 
acorns from Assam exists in the Calcutta Herbarium. I have in vain 
tried to obtain either flowers or leaves of this species from the Khasya Hills, 


and, consequently, am compelled to name and describe it solely from ~ 
the fruit. I have todo the same in the case of to Q. olla, another new j 

from Assam. "The figures, however, will, I hope, assist in their future i a 
identification. I take this opportunity of giving descriptions of a few | = 


other new species collected by myself and others in the Sikkim Himalaya | d 
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apicem exponentes, grosse et irregulariter lignoso-muricatw, glabra, tuber- 
eulis (resp. squamis) brevi-conicis obtusiusculis lineam circiter longis mar- 
ginem versus minoribus et obsoletis obsolete-multiseriatim obtecteo 

Han.—Arracan Yomah, east of Akyab, at 4000 to 5000 feet elevation = 
Assam, (Hughes) 


2. QUERCUS OLLA, nov. sp., Plate XIV, Fig. 9. 

Rami adulti læves, nigri; spica fructifera c. 4 pollicaris, robusta 
eupule libere cum I—2 parvis abortivis basi adnatis, subturbinatæ, poll 
in diametro et circiter 4 poll. alte, crassissimm, fulvello-tomentellw, 
squamis numerosissimis latissimis atque breviter et abrupte acuminatis mul- 
tiseriatis obductæ ; glans depresso-globosa e cupulá vix exserta, levis, nitens, 
subeapitato-mueronata, 

Has.—Assam (Jenkins). 


8. QUERCUS PACHYPHYLLA, nov. sp., Plate XIV, Figs. 4 

Arbor 50—60-pedalis, glabra, ramulis nigris, gemmis glabris; folia 
oblongo-lanceolata, petiolo erasso 2—3 lin. longo suffulta, longe et magis 
minusve abrupte acuminata, basi inæquali acuta, crasse coriacea, 3—5 
poll longa, costa nervisque circiter 8 utrinque supra impressis subtusque 
crasse prominentibus percursa ; spice femineo crassw, pruinosw, 3—4 poll. 
longæ; flores feminei 2—4- (vulgo 3-) ni; perigonium brunneo-squamatum 
villosulum ; stigmata 3, raro 4, crasse linearia, lin. fere longa, erecto-paten- 
tia; peduneulus fructigerus crassus, 2—4 poll. longus; cupule mature 
3-43 poll in diametro, crasse coriacem, cinereo- v. subgilvo-tomentellm, 
squamis lato-ovato-trigonis acutis crassis in series circiter O ⸗ I2 indistincte 
annulatim dispositis, vulgo per 2—3 et plures in massam magis minusve con- 
fluentes; glans pollicem circiter lata, depressiuscule hemispherica, bene 
evoluta e cupulá fere semiexserta, glabra, nitida, in glomeribus nondum evo- 
lutis minus exserta. 
 Han.—Frequent in the hill-forests of the Tongloo and Phalloot 
mountains at 7—8000 ft. elevation (collected also by G. Mann, S. Gamble, 
etc.) 
This species as well as the two foregoing all belong in the vicinity of 
Quercus spicata. Q. pachyphylla very much resembles Q. squamata, Roxb. 
a species which in my opinion is incorrectly referred as a synonym to 


Q. spicata. 

á. Quercus FALCONERT, nov. sp. 
_ A Arbor glabra; folia iis Goniothalami sesquipedalis simillima, elongato- 
oblonga, IIALped. longa, basi acuta, petiolo crasso glabro 3—4 lineali sutful 
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numerosis (circiter 20 utrinque) supra impressis, 





"ta, breviter acuminata v. apiculata, tenuiter coriacea, utrinque lucida, glabra, 
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reticulatione satis obsoletà; spice fructigerw IJ ped. circiter longæ, tomen- 
telle, glandes obovoideo-globosm, pollicem fere late, leves, styloso-apieula- 
tæ, pallide brunnez et nitidæ, exsertæ ; cupulæ concavo-explanatæ, margini- 
bus plus minusve revolutis, crasse coriaceæ, extus ferrugineo-velutinm, intus 
canescenti-sericem, liberæ v. rarius basi tantum connatæ, squamis numerosis 
triangularibus parvis appressis obducta, 

za mim Upper Assam (Falconer). Very nearly allied to Q. Amherstiana, 

a 


D. CASTANEA DIVERSIFOLIA, nov. sp. 


Arbor 40—60-pedalis, novellis fulvo-pubescentibus ; folia valde varinbi- 
lia, novella chartacea, ovato-oblonga ad ovata, 7—9 poll. longa et 4—4} poll. > 
lata, petiolo semipollicari pubescenti suffulta, in nervis utrinque parum 
pubescentia, nervis reticulatione laxá crassi et conspicuá ; adulta multo 
minora, coriacea, elliptico-oblonga, breviter et obtuse acuminata, 44—6 poll. 
longa, utrinque pagina v. petiolo et in nervis utrinque puberula et glabres- 
centia, squamis minutis argenteis destituta ; panicule magne et robusti, 
apicibus ramulorum congregatæ dense fulvo v. cinereo-tomentosm ; fructus 
involucrum lġ poll. fere in diametro, spinis obtectum; spins simplices, 
strict, pubescentes, circa 4 lin. long, 

Has.—Common in the drier hill forests of Martaban, at 3,500— 5000 ft. ay 
elevation. 

I describe this species as a Castanea connecting Castanopsis (including 
Lithocarpus) with Castanea. This, of course, is quite a practical division 
for the differences between all these genera are simply artificial ones. 








EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIV. 


Figs. l—4. Quercus pachyphylla, Kurz. Fig. l, fruiting spike; fig. 2, leaf- 
branch; fig. 3, female inflorescence ; fig. 4, female flowers, somewhat magnified. E 
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Figs. 5—8. Quercus xylocarpa, Kurz. Figs. 6 and 6, ripe fruit clusters, from T 
above and from below; fig. 7, unripe, ditto, from Arracan; fig. 8, scales, somewhat | » 
magnified. ‘ 

Fig 9. Quercus olla, Kurz. Acorns, from the side and from above; natural size. — a 
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XVII.—On a new Species of Tupistra from Tenasserim.— By S. Kunz. a | 

h (Roceived Sept. 30th ;—Read Nov. 4th, I876.) "m X X 
t} From amongst the many fine plants which I owe to the late Dr. F. 
Á. Stoliczka I have selected for description this new species of Tupistra,a genus ——— 


3 for for its stiff robust erect spikes, those of Z. nutans 
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comparatively slender, and so much decurved that the fruits when ripe are 
usually buried in the mould of the dark forests in which the plant grows. 

Baker, in his Revision of Asparagea (Journ. Linn. Soc., XIV. 582), 
adds a doubtful species (7. 7 Singapuriana, Wall.) to the genus. Of this I 
have scen only a very bad specimen without fruit or flower, but to me it 
appears a Hyporidea or more likely a species of Apostasia. The same author 
makes Feratronia, Miq, a Palmacea (from which the fleshy scanty albumen 
would alone remove it), baving evidently overlooked a little note of mine 
on this genus in the Flora, 4878, p. 224, where I have identified the plant 
with Susum anthelininticum of Blume. In this note I have inadvertedly 
overlooked Susum minus, Mig. Suppl Fl. Sumatr. 598, which should be 
ű added as a synonym to S. Kassintu, Kurz. 


TUPISTRA STOLICZKANA, nov. sp. 

Herba perennis 3—4-pedalis, glabra; folia iis 7. mufantis similia sed 
multo majora et latiora, lanceolata, utrinque acuminata, in petiolum L—4 
| pedalem complicatum | membranaceo-marginatum decurrentia, 2}—3 ped. 
= longa, 4—5 poll. lata, chartacea ; spice radicales, circ, l ped. altæ, stricto 

i: erectm, robuste, pedunculo c. 4 pollicari suffultæ, glabræ; flores sessiles, 
mediocres, 4— poll. in diametro, bracteá latissimá cucullata obtusa infractá 
sustenti; corolla G-loba, tubus ugceolato-campanulatus, limbi lacinise lineari- 
lanceolatw c. 3 lin. longæ, obtusiusculm, basi ad faucem antheram sessilem 
oblongam utrinque truncatam 2-locularem gerentes; ovarium ovoideum, 
8-loculare ; stylus sulcatus, crassus, circ. l lin. longus; stigma magnum, 
convexo-peltatum, lobatum, scabrum ; baccæ valde immature ovoideo-glo- 
boss, cerasi magnitudinis 

Han.— Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein District (Dr. F. Stoliczka) 























á "c Ei XVIII.—Deseriptions of new Indian Plants.—By S. Kunz. 
BE (With Plate XV.) 
| (Received Sept. 30th ;— Road Nov. 4th, I875.) 
| l. ZANTHOXYLON ANDAMANICUM, nov, sp. 
54 Frutex semiscandens, aculeis sparsis subcurvis brevibus armatus, novel- 
— lis parce pubescentibus ; folia imparipinnata, 2—4 poll. longa, petiolo inermi 
anguste alato ; foliola 3—4-juga cum impari, subsessilia, inæquali-rhomboi- 
dea (terminali cuneato-obovato), j— poll, longa, obtusa, membranacea, 
margine exteriori salvo apicem versus integra, secus interiorem grosse cree 
| mata, subtus in costa parce p ubescentia ; cetera ignota. — Andamans. 
2. AGLAIA PANICULATA, nov sp. | 
Arbor mediocris, sempervirens, novellis ER tee, is dense fulvo- v. cupreo-lepidoto- 
| ri-pinnata, glabra, rhachi terete 
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cupreo-lepidotula glabrescente; foliola vulgo 2-juga eum impari, suboppo- ^ 


sita, ovata ad ovato-oblonga, petiolulo ferrugineo-lepidoto 2—2} lineali suf- 
fulta, 4—9 poll. longa, coriacea, glabra, opaca, foliolis summis ternatis v. 
pinnato-remotis; flores minuti, pedicellis gracilibus brevibus ferrugineo- 
lepidotis, in paniculas amplas ferrugineo lepidoto-tomentosas axillares folio- 
rum longitudine v, paullo breviores dispositi; calyx ferrugineo-lepidotus, 
lobis latis obtusis; petala semilineam longa, libera; antheræ 5; bacc 
ignotae. —.Pegu ; Tenasserim., 


3. AMOORA LACTESCENS, nov. sp. 

Arbor sempervirens, usque 40-pedalis, novellis pallide lepidotis, succo 
lacteo scatens; folia impari-pinnata, rhachi terete, lepidotula, mox glabre- 
scentia ; foliola 3—2-juga cum impari, alterna, oblonga ad lanceolato-oblonga, 
petiolulis 2—3 lin, longis suffulta, basi acutá obliqua, acuminata, chartacea, 
viridia, glabra, 3—5 poll. longa, nervis venisque supra bene conspicuis ; flores a 
majuscult, pedicellis curvis argenteo-lepidotis L-I lin. longis suffulti, pani- 
culam axillarem petiolo breviorem laxam sessilem gracilem parce ramosam 
dense lepidotam efformantes ; calyx dense lepidotus ; petala 3, lineam circiter 
longa v. paullo longiora, concavo-rotundata, glabra; antherm 6; fructus 
obovoideo-globosi, juniores furfuraceo-lepidoti, cerasi magnitudine.—JMar- 
taban. x 


4. AMOORA DYSOXYLOIDES, nov, sp. 

Arbor sempervirens, mediocris, novellis einereo-lepidotis ; folia impari- . 
pinnata, pedem circiter longa, rachi petiolo et costa subtus dense canescenti- 
lepidotis ; foliola 3-juga cum impari, alterna, oblonga, basi oblique acuta, 
petiolulis 2—3 lin. longis lepidotis suffulta, subabrupte et obtusiuscule 
acuminata, tenuiter coriacea, nigrescentia, opaca, subtus sparse et minute 
argenteo-lepidota ; flores parvi, pedicellis brevibus crassis lepidotis suffulta, 
in paniculam axillarem parvam petiolo multo breviorem dense canescenti- 
v. gilvo-lepidotam sessilem disgesti; calyx brevis, dense lepidotus, j 5- 

- dentatus; petala 5, lineam vix longa, obovato-oblonga, glabra; tubus 
stamineus glaber; anthers l0; ovarium ovoideum, pallide hirsutum ; stigma 
sessile, magnum, glabrum —Aartaban. 


5. WALSURA OXYCARPA, nov. 8p. m 

Arbor, gemmis fulvescenti-puberulis; folia impari-pinnata, | petiolo 
rachique sparse lenticellatis glabris gracilibus; foliola bijuga cum impari, | 
petiolulis 4—4 pollicaribus gracilibus suffulta, lanceolata ad oblongo- d 
lata, 3—4} poll longa, tenuiter chartacea, longiuscule acuminata, & ice btus " 
glaucescentia reticulatione tenuissimá et inconspicud percursa ; ipee — 
| fructigeræ gracillimie racillimm et longe peduneulatæ, parce KE glabra, | ong, aor mss 
a; ७७००७ immaturm ovato-oblongæ, acuminate, $ poll. ae að 
"T Alb Andamans. i a = 4 Soe. 7 : | ~ p l i * * $ 
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DAPHNIPHYLLOPSIS, nov. gen. Olacinearum, 
Pl. XV, Figs. 3०. 

Calyx 5-lobulatus, accrescens. Petala 5, raro 6—7, cum ovario conna- 
ta, libera, Stamina perfecta LO, irregulariter v. alternatim longiora. Ovari- 
um inferum, pedicelliforme, disco epigyno msjusculo annulari coronatum ; 
stylus perbrevis, simplex. Fructus cum calyce aucto connatus, disco epi- 
gyno et calycis lobulis coronatus.—Arbor magna, foliis simplicibus integris. 
Flores parvi, sessiles, in capitula pedunculata axillaria congesti. 


6. D. carrraTA, (Ilex daphnephylloides, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng. 870—72). 

Descriptioni adde: Flores non pedicellati, sed cum ovario pedicelli- 
formi sessiles ; ovarium inferum, cum calyce connatum, parce pubescens, 
apice disco epigyno glabro crasso annulari obscure lobato terminatum ; 
bace immature obovoideæ, c. 3 lin. longw, parce pubescentes.— Montes 
Himalaya Sikkimensis et Martabaniæ, 5—7000 ped. s. m. 


NATSIATOPSIS, nov, gen. Olacincarum, 
Pl. XV, Figs. 8—9. 

Flores fertiles ignoti; masculi: calyx 4-fidus, parvus. Corolla tub- 
ulosa, apice 4-loba. Stamina 4, libera, cum corolla lobis alterna; fila- 
menta longa, lata; antheræ lineari-oblongæ. Ovarif rudimentum dense 
hispidum.—Herba perennis, volubilis, scabra, foliis alternis cordato-ovatis 
palmatinerviis, Flores in spicas vulgo geminas axillares graciles dispositi; 
bractew deciduæ. 


7. N. THUNBERGLEFOLIA, nov, Sp. 

Herba perennis, volubilis, scabro-puberula; folia cordato-ovata v.-ob- 
longa, 5—6 poll. longa, petiolis 2—2} poll. longis suffulta, breviter acumina- 
ta, supra scabra, subtus dense pubescentia, a basi 7-nervia; flores masculi 
brevissime pedicellati, 2 lin. circiter longi, in spicas ternas v. saepius geminas 


axillares laxas elongatas tomentellas disgesti ; calyx parvus, 4-fidus, 


pubescens; corolla gamopetala, tubulosa, extus appresse pubescens, 4-loba, 
lobis brevibus reflexis; stamina 4, cum corollae lobis alterna, filamenta 


libera, lato-linearia; ovarii rudimentum hemisphericum, dense fulvo-hispi- 
dum.— Ava. | 
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tissime at grosse cancellatæ ; semen solitarium, endocarpio crustaceo conforme | 
sed minus, cancellato-nervosum, pendulum. Malacca (Maingay No. 376). 

Descriptio e specimine valde fragmentario confecta, 

9. ILEX SIKKIMENSIS, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, glabra, ramis crassis, gemmis ample squamatis ; 
squamæ lato-ovales, obtusissimæ, c. 3 poll. longz, glabræ, lato scarioso- 


marginat; folia larga, oblonga, basi in petiolum }—] pollicarem crassum 
attenuata, obtusiuscula, 5—6 poll. longa, repando-serrulata, coriacea, glabra ; 
eymæ fructifere dense, breves, robuste, e perulis axillaribus v. supra 
foliorum cicatricibus ortæ, glabre; baccæ globosæ, piperis grani magni- 
tudine, loves, lutez, pedicellis strictis c. 3 lin: longis suffultz, stigmate r 
sessili peltato-d-lobo coronate, 4-pyrene ; pyrene trigonæ cum dorso 
convexo sublæves..—In sylvis montanis subtemperatis Himalayæ Sikki- 


mensis, alt. 7—LOOOO ped. s,m. Fr. Oct. » 
Aff. I. odorate, gemmis maximis et drupis luteis 4-pyrenis jam dis- 
tincta, 


IO. GxxwosrontA THOMSONT, nov. ep. 

Arborea, glabra, spinis nudis rectis armata, ramulis lenticellatis ; folia 
lanceolata ad oblonga-lanceolata, petiolo gracili 2—3 lin. longo suffulta, 2—5 
poll, longa, tenuiter acuminata, crenato-serrulata, membranacea, glabra, in 
sicco fuscescentia v. nigrescentia ; flores parvi, 5-meri, pedicellis gracillimis 
I linealibus, cymas a basi fasciculato-ramosas pollice vix longiores axil- 
lares v. supra foliorum delapsorum axillis ortas efformantes; petala lin. 
circiter longa; capsule pisi majoris magnitudine, lato-obovatæ, acutiusculæ, 
leves, vulgo ultra medium bivalvato-dehiscentes, 2—l-loculares et 2—l- 
spermæ,— Sikkim Himalaya alt. 2—5000 ped. s. m. ; Bootan, montes Dewan- 
garee (Masters) Fl. Apr. Fr. Sept. Oct. s 2 

Sub eodem nomine cum Celastro monosperma ex herb. Kewensi distributa. 3 
"wa 
⸗ 











II. GYMNOSPORIA GIBSONI, nov. sp. 

Frutex spinis crassis rectiusculis longis foli- et florigeris, armatus, no- 
vellis puberulis ; folia obovata, petiolo -V44 lin. longo suffulta, apiculata ad 
obtusa, lL—2% poll. longa, obsolete crenata, membranacea, in sicco brunnescen- 
tia, subtus puberula, supra glabra; cymue fructigers folio paullum breviores, 
e spinis v. earum axillis ortæ, puberulæ, glabrescentes, graciles, pedunculate, P 
dichotomo-ramosæ ; capsule immature glabræ, obpyriformes, vulgo 3-loba- E. 
tæ et 3-loculares, poll. longw, 3-valvatæ, loculis monospermis.—Bombay 



















Presidency (Dr. Gibson). — (d 
/— ^. — 39. LOPHOPETALUM FUSCESCENS, nov. Sp. uM 
" “Arbor glabra ; folia oblonga, petiolo L—li pollicari suffulta, breviter — 
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acuminata, basi obtusa, integra, 4—8 
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rubido-fuscescentia, nervis confertiusculis 4 -I6 utrinque; cymm rigide, 
brachiatæ, in paniculatn terminalem glabram consociate ; pedunculi | 8-2 
poll. longi, ramuli ultimi breves compresse 4-goni; flores parviuseuli, pedi- 
cellis gracilibus lineam circiter longis suffulti, confertiusculi ; calycis lobi 
breves, lati, rotundati; petala ovata, obtusiuscula, lin. longa, coriacea, mar- 
gine lato membranaceo in alabastro induplicato aucta, cæterum nuda, in 
sicco in centro elongato-trigono-corrugata ; discus indistincte 5-lobulus, in 
sicco rugulosus; stamina 5; filamenta longiuscula,— Singapore, 


IB. SALACIA JENKINSIT, nov. sp. 

Scandens ?, glabra ; folia petiolo 2—3 lin. longo suffulta,oblonga ad ellip- 
tico-oblonga, 5—7 poll. longa, apiculata v. abrupte et obtuse acuminata, basi 
obtusa v. rotundata, obsolete crenata, chartacea, glabra; flores majuseuli, 
pedicellis e. 4 pollicaribus suffulti, eymas dichotomas glabras in panicalam 
elongatam terminalem v. in summorum foliorum axillis sitam dispositam 
formantes ; sepala lato-ovata, 4 lin. longa, glabra; petala imbricata, obovata, 
obtusa, lineam longa: v. longiora, glabra; stamina 3; filamenta subulata, 
lata, plana, recurva, 4 lin. longa; discus urceolatus, ovarium fere totum 
includens.—.4ssam (Jenkins). 


l4. SALACIA PLATYPHYLLA, nov. Sp. 

Frutex alte scandens, glaber ; folia ovalia v. elliptico-ovalia, petiolo }—4 
pollicari suffulta, obtusiuscule acuminata v. rarius apiculata, basi rotundata, 
integra coriacea, 4—G poll. longa, opaca ; flores majusculi, viridiuseuli, pedi- 
cellis circa semipollicaribus lævibus crassiusculis suffulta, perplures e tuber- 
culis axillaribus v. supra foliororum delapsorum cicatricibus orti; calycis 
lobi brevissimi et latissimi, integri, glabri ; petala subvalvata, obovata, I$ lin. 
longa, glaberrima ; discus magnus et crassus, glaber; stamina 3; anthers 
minuto; filamenta plana, deorsum latiora, reflexa, in floribus sterilibus (?) 
lineam fere longa, in floribus fertilibus valde abbreviata ; baccæ magis minusve 
globose, cerasi maximi magnitudine, coccines, læves, 2-spermæ; semina 
semi-convexiuseula, Í poll. longa, obsolete et grosse rugosa.—Vicobars. 

Ex affinitate S. reticulate. 


ISG. HIPPOCRATEA NICOBARICA, nov, sp. 

Frutex alte scandens, glaberrima ramulis sparse et minute lenticellatis ; 
folia petiolo 3—4 lin. longo crasso suffulta, elliptica ad elliptico-oblonga, 5—6 
poll. longa, basi obtusa, obtuse repanda, apieulata, coriacea, nitida, glauca ; 
flores lutescentes, parvi, pedicellis 23—3 lin. longis suffulti, in cymas dicho- 
tomo-ramosas pedunculatas vulgo ternas terminales dispositi; bractem et 


bracteole minute, acute; calycis lobi parvi, ovati, acuti, ciliati ; petala 


rotundata, imbricata, } lin. vix longa; discus convexus in marginem planum 
D-gonum explanatus, ovarium fere totum includens; stamina 3, parva, 


baessilia. 
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I6.  Viris cosTrATA, Wall. i 
Humilis, prostrata v. scandens, ramulis 6-gonis, junioribus parce ap- 
presse hirsutis ; folia simplicia, petiolo brevi I—2} lin. longo suffulta, ovato- 
v. subcordato-lanceolata, acuminata, repandocrenulata, basi rotundata v. 
subcordata, succoso-membranacea, concoloria, 4—6 poll longa, subtus in 
nervis rectis parallelis prominentibus parce appresse hirsuta; flores „..., in 
eymas parvas strictiusculas oppositifolias v. in ramulorum extremitatibus 
paniculatim dispositas collecti; pedunculus eire. 4 pollicaris et ramificationes 
strictiusculi, juniores appresse hirsutuli; baccæ piperis grani magnitudine, 
pedicello subnutante 2—3 lineari sursum incrassato suffulta, obovoidew.— 
Pegu; Martaban ; Promo, ő st 
l7. V. NEUROSA, nov. ep. 
Scandens, lignosa, glaberrima ; cirrhi firmi, simplices ?, oppositifolii ; 
folia digitato-5-foliolata, glaberrima, etiam in sicco glauco-viridia, petiolo 
2—3 pollicari suffulta ; foliola oblonga, lateralia obliqua, petiolulis crassis 
3—5 lin. longis suffulta, basi obtusa v. acuta, irregulariter et grossiuscule 
serrata, obtusiuscule acuminata, 3—4 poll. longa, coriacea, nervis et reticula- 
tione utrinque (subtus magis) conspicua; flores parviusculi, cymulosi, pedi- 
cellis 2—3 linealibus suffulti ; cymulw elongato-pedunculatz, cymam iterato 


umbellatam glabram pedunculo circiter 2 pollicari basi bracteato axillari x 
suffultam eficientes ; calyx truncatus; ovarium ovoideum, in stylum cras- 
sum apice patenter 4-lobum attenuatum ; bacew oblongæ, á poll longs, = 


glabrm, lL—3 sperma ; semina oblonga, v. si 2 v. 3, semi-v. trigono-oblohgæ, 
4—6 lin. longæ, dorso leviter longitudinaliter depressæ.— KAasya montes, alt. 
8—4000 ped. s. m. (Vitis No. 44, Hf. and Th.). 


I8. V. VICARYANA, nov. sp. 
Gracilis, glabra ; folia tripinnatisecta ad ternatisecta, 2—3 poll. longa, = 
pinnæ inferiores vulgo 5- superiora 3-foliolata ; foliola petiolulis capillaribus 


2 lin. vix longis (terminali petiolulo usque ad $ poll. longo) suffulta, parva, 2 
3—2 pollicaria, ovata ad lato-ovata, grosse crenato-repanda, acuta, rigide Tae 
chartacea, glabra, in sicco supra nigrescentia subtus fuscescentia ; paniculæ 
furcato-cymosæ, oppositifoliw, peduneulo pollieari suffulte; flores etc. - a 
omnes delapsi — Deyrah Dhoon (Capt. Vicary, I833). Á A 
Species elegantissima ex affinitate V. Cantoniensis. P * 
I0. SAPINDUS TOMENTOSUS, nov. Sp. B^. 


Arbor? pubescens, habitu Erioglossi etc. ; folia paripinnata cum * — achi jJ | "n | 
et petiolulis tomentella; foliola 4—3-juga, 4—5 poll. longa, 2—3 — . lata, 
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acuta, extus pubescentia ; petala elongato-cuneata, basin versus villosula ; 
lamina obovata medio squamá bifidá intus dense lanuginos’ aucta ; filamenta 
longe pilosa ; stylus sub fructu juvenili simplex, continuus; drupæ immature 
peduneulatw, bilobæ, lobo altero abortivo, stylo acuminate, monosperma, 
basi intus dense lanuginosw, monospermæ; semen erectum; radicula 
linearis, recta.—.4va, montes Khakhyen 


20. SAPINDUS MICROCARPUS, nov. sp. | 

Frutex v. arbor?, ramulis novellis parce birsutis ; folia bifoliolata, 
petiolo 4-2 lin. tantum longo parce hirsuto glabrescente suffulta ; foliola 
oblonga ad lineari-oblonga, basi obliquá acuminata, 2—3 poll. longa, obtu- 
siuscula v. subretusa, integra, coriacea, glabra utrinque prominenter reticu- 
lata ; flores parvi, glabri, pedicellis ३ lin. longis suffulti, paniculas subsessiles 
graciles pubescentes mox glabras terminales et axillares efformantes; baccw 
vulgo profunde 2-lobæ v. abortu unilobæ, lobis obovatis divergentibus 
lġ—2 lin. longis glabris.—Siam. (‘Teysmana) 


2l. POMETIA MACROCARPA, nov. sp. 

Arborea, glaberrima; folia pinnata, longa; foliola inferiora tantum ad- 
sunt inæquali oblongo-lanceolata, basi rotundata, brevissime et crasse petio- 
lulata, acuminata, 3—4 poll. longa, remote et obsolete repanda, coriacea, supra 
lucida, nervis lateralibus numerosis crassis in pagina superiori immersis 
percursa ; flores parvi, pedicellis capillaribus glabris c. 2 lin. longis suffulti, 
fasciculati, fasciculi racemosi in paniculas crassas subglabras collecti ; calycis 
lobi minute ciliolati, glabri; stamina 5; ovarium parce hirsutum glabrescens ; 
bacc corticatæ, ellipsoidew,.ovi gallinacei magnitudine, glaberrimæ, monos- 
perme, cortice crasso; semen ovoideo-oblongum, ultra pollicem longum, 
basi breviter arillatum,— Ma/acca (Maingay No. 4l8). 


22. DALBERGIA STENOCARPA, nov. sp. 

Arbuseula, novellis aureo- v. fulvo-sericeis; folia pinnata, breviuscule 
petiolata, 5—8 poll. longa ; foliola 9-8, alterna, elliptico-oblonga ad ellipti- 
ca, petiolulo I lin. longo sericeo-puberulo suffulta, basi subobliqua acuta, 
IAA poll, longa, retusa cum mucrone minuto, chartacea,subtus glaucescentia 
et parce (precipue secus nervos) pilosula; paniculæ fructigere puberulæ, 
pedunculo circa pollicari suffultæ, axillares, folio multo breviores; flores..., 
pedicelli 4 lin, circiter longi, puberuli ; calyx l lin. longus, appresse fulvo- 
hirsutus, dente superiore brevissimo obtuso, infimo longissimo subulato; 
legumina I-V2 poll. longo et circa 2 lin, lata, linearia, in stipitem longum 
gracilem sensim attenuata, plana, brunnea, tenuiter coriacea, obtusa v. stylo 
terminata, laxe et indistincte venosa, I—5-sperma, suturá exteriori vulgo 
rectá interiore sinuosá v. leviter curvatà.— Sikkim, Pankabári (S. Gamble) 
Fr. Aug 
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23. FRaGanra SIKKIMENSIS, nov. sp. > 
Perennis, estolonifera, acaulis, rhizomate crasso verticali v. obliquo; 
folia trifoliolata, petiolo parce piloso 2—3 pollicari suffulta ; fokiola elliptica 
ad obovato-elliptica, lateralia subobliqua, grosse crenato-serrata, obtusa, 
4— I poll. longa, brevissime petiolulata, crasse membranacea, utrinque pilis 
sparsis albis rigidis adspersa; scapi solitarii foliis paullulo breviores, uniflori, 
parce pilosi; calycis lobi 0, spatulato-obovati, acuti, alterni breviores et 
angustiores, nervos@, apicem versus dentati, 2—3 lin. longi, parce pilosi v. 
subglabree, piloso-ciliati ; cænanthium cylindrico-oblongum, glabrum, 4 poll. 
longum.  Sikkim- Himalaya, in pascuis alpinis lO—5000 ped. s. m. 


24, Runus FOCKEANUS, nov, sp. E 
Prostratus et longe repens, caulibus filiformibus parce hirsutis sureulo- 
sis ; folia trifoliolata, iis Fragariæ haud absimilia, petiolo I—2 pollicari parce 
piloso suffulta; foliola ovalia ad rotundato-ovalia, breviter petiolulata, 
obtusa, 4— poll. longa, irregulariter duplicato-serrata, subplieata, secus 
nervos parce appresse hispidula, lateralia obliqua ; flores solitarii, ramulos 
breves annuos unifoliolatos terminantes, pedunculo villosulo parce et minute 
glandulo-hispido poll. fere longo suffulti, majusculi; calycis laciniw ovate, | 
acuminate, 3 lin. circiter longæ, extus subglabrm, intus tomentelle ; stami= | 
na glabra, erecta ? ; drupeole perpaucæ, I—} lin. longa, coccinem, lucidi. » 
In pascuis alpinis, Sikkimn- Himalaya, e. g. in jugis Singalilah, 2-44000 
ped. s. m. E | # 


EXPLANATION OF Prate XV. ae 
A 


Figs. l—7. Daphniphyllopsis capitata, Kurz.—Fig. l. flowering branch, nat. size; —— 
fig. 2, flower, the petals removed ; fig. 3, flower, from below; fig. 4, the same from ——— | 


above ; fig. 6. fruiting inflorescence, nat. size; fig. 6. berry, nat. size; fig. 7. upper — 
part of berry, shewing the persistent crown formed by the calyx-limb and epigynous * 
disk 


án J 
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= iatopais | —Fi * 8. flowering branch, NS í 

Figs. 8—9. Nats thunbergiafolia, Kurz. g nate 
size; fig. 9, flower, with opened corolla, shewing stamens and ovary-rudiment, — fi 
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INTRODUCTION. 


^a 


The Catalogues which follow occupied the late Mr. Blyth during the 
last three years of his life. Sir A. Phayre, K.C.S.L, now Governor of 
AÐ Mauritius, had requested him to undertake a sketch of the Natural 
History of Burma, which should form a chapter in a work on that 
country then under preparation. The MS. when obtained from Miss 
Blyth, after her brother's death, proved to constitute a more elaborate paper 
a. Sir Arthur's purpose required. Blyth, as was his wont, had gone into - 
ie subject con amore, and had poured out all he knew of the Mammal and 
Avi-fauna of Burma. An Introductory Note, apparently not quite com- 
. pleted, accompanied the Catalogues, and reserving this as sufficient probably 
डे _ for his object, Sir Arthur handed over the rest of the MS. to me, suggesting 
that the pages of this Journal would be the most appropriate place for such 
8 paper. | 
This suggestion was one in which Í cordially concurred; but the late Dr. 
Stoliczka, the able editor of Part II. of the Journal, was far away in Kashgar, 
and Dr. Anderson, of the Indian Museum, was in England. There might bea 
difficulty, in their absence, in passing this roughly written MS. through 
: the press in Calcutta. Here, on the contrary, the most competent editorial 
aid offered; and having received the kindest assurances from Lord Walden, 
Dr. Anderson, and Dr. Dobson, I addressed the President of the Society, 
and proposed that the Catalogues should be published in London. This 
proposal was at once assented to, with a due expression of thanks on the 
part of the Council of the Society, both to Sir A. Phayre and to the gentle- 
men just named, whose respective shares in this publication will be explained 
|... jn the sequel. 
£^ More than one obituary notice of Blyth and his scientific labours, by 
l competent and kindly pens, las already appeared in the columns of those 
E. | Journals ‘to which he had been in the habit of contributing. This seems 
E PI? J 
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a fitting place for collecting in a brief memoir such particulars as are 
obtainable of his early life, and such as I can myself supply of his long 
career in our Society's service. My personal acquaintance with him com- 
menced on my return to India from furlough in I848. He had then been 
Curator of our Museum for seven years, and my official connexion with 
the Society, combined with a taste for his pursuits, brought me into frequent 
and close relations with him. Of the incidents of his pre-Indian life some 
knowledge has been obtained from his sister, who has kindly given mo 
access to such of his letters as are in her possession. 

The carbon print which accompanies this memoir has been prepared by 
the Autotype Company from a photograph taken of Blyth when he visited - 
Dublin some ten years ago. It has been kindly contributed to me by Miss 
Blyth and her relative Mr. R. Loder, of High Beeches, Crawley, Sussex. 

Edward Blyth was born in London on the 23rd December, I8I0. His 
father was of a Norfolk family, and from him the son appears to have inherited 
both his taste for nature and the retentive memory for which he was so re- 
markable.  Blyth's father died in 820, leaving four children, whose care 
and education now devolved on the widow, a Hampshire lady, who at once . 
sent Edward, the eldest boy, to Dr. Fennell's school at Wimbledon. Here a 
the boy seems to have made unusual progress in his books, but the school 
reports describe him as of truant habits, and as being frequently fo gr in 
the woods. He left school in I825, and his mother seems at first to have | 

intended him for an University career, and ultimately for the Church, but | 
at Dr. Fennell's suggestion she sent her son to London to study chemistry 
under Mr. Keating, of St. Paul's Churchyard. He did not, however, long 
persevere in this study, being dissatisfied with his instructor's mode of 
teaching. His enthusiasm for Natural History pursuits disinclined him 
for any ordinary employment, and on coming of age he embarked the little 
means he had in a druggist's business at Tooting. To this he seems to have 
given little personal attention. The management of the business was left to 
another, while Blyth devoted all his time to the study which engrossed his 
thoughts.  ** Never," says his sister, * was any youth more industrious ; 
up at three or four in the morning, reading, making notes, sketching bones, 
colouring maps, stufüng birds by the hundred, collecting butterflies, and 
~ beetles—teaching himself German sufficiently to translate it readily, singing 
; always merrily at intervals.” He took a room in Pall Mall, to have readier 
. Access to books, and passed much of his time in the British Museum, in | 
^ which, or in some kindred institution, he tried hard to find employment. : 
ss Naturally the Tooting business did not thrive under such fitful manage- - E 
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ment. Blyth soon found himself in serious difficulties: such literary work 
as offered itself in his own special line of study supplicd him with but 
precarious means, In the Introduction to his edition of Whites * Selborne,’ 
which bears date from Lower Tooting, I836, he alludes to the anxieties 
which then surrounded him, though “his mind," he adds, ‘‘cleaves to its 
favourite pursuit in defiance of many obstacles and interruptions, and eagerly 
avails itself of every occasion to contribute a mite to the stock of general 
information." Young as he was, Blyth had at this time earned for himself 
a reputation as a diligent and accurate field observer, and he corresponded 
with many of the leading naturalists of the day. He seems to have been a 
contributor to both Loudon and Charlesworth's series of the Magazine of 
Natural History from 833 till his departure for India, and in one of his 
papers of the volume for 838 he proposed a new arrangement of Insessorial 


. birds. Rennie enlisted him as a writer in the “ Field Naturalist,” and he 


was associated with Mudie, Johnston, and Westwood, in an illustrated trans- 
lation of Cuvier, which was published by Orr and Co. in I840. Blyth 
undertook the Mammals, Birds, and Reptiles in this work, adding much 


. original matter of his own, which is inclosed within brackets. A new amd 


rA 
g~ 
" 


enlarged edition of the work appeared in 854, with important additions to 
the Molluses and Fishes by Dr. Carpenter. 
( —* _ The Proceedings of the Zoological Society from I837 to I840 contain 
w papers read by Blyth at their meetings. One of these, on the Osteology 
of the Great Auk, observes on the distinctive characters of Auks and 
Penguins. In another he draws attention to peculiarities in the structure 
of the feet of the Trogons. But the most important of these con- 
tributions was his Monograph of the genus '*Ovis," read in I840.* He 
here describes fifteen species of Sheep, including the then newly discovered 
O. poli, from Pamir. At the same meeting he exhibited drawings and 
specimens of the Yak, Kashmir Stag, Markhur, Himalayan Ibex, and other 
Indian ruminants, his remarks on which show the attention which he had 
already begun to give to the Zoology of India. 

Just at this time our Society had obtained from the Court of Directors 
a grant for a paid Curator of its Museum, which had grown into a collec- 
tion beyond what was manageable by the honorary office-bearers who had 






* Proc. Zool. Soc., July 28. This was an “ Amended List" of species, of which he had 
enumerated nine in a summary Monograph in the previous February. This paper was 
reprinted in Taylor's Mag, of Nat. Hist, in 84l, and again with additional matter in 
J.B.A.S. vol. x. pt. 2, p. 858. 
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hitherto looked after it. The labours of Hodgson, Cantor, M‘Clelland, and 
others, had filled it with valuable Zoological specimens, which with important 
fossil and other contributions were falling into great disorder. Prof. H. H. 
Wilson, then our honorary agent in London, was asked to select a 
competent man to undertake the general charge of the Museum, and the 
appointment was offered to and accepted by Blyth, then in weak health, and 
professionally advised to seek a warmer climate. Provided with passage 
and outfit by the Court of Directors, the latter arrived in Calcutta in 
September, 84l. His letter to Mr. H. Torrens, published in our Society’s 
Proceedings for that month (vide Journ. Vol. X. Pt. 2, p. 756), expresses the 
diffidence with which he entered on the charge of the Mineral Department of - 
the Museum; but of this duty he was largely relieved in the following year 

on the appointment of Mr. Piddington to all the Departments of Economic 

Geology. He still retained the custody of the Palmontological specimens. 

One of the duties impressed on him by our then President, Sir E. Ryan, 
was that of furnishing monthly reports at the Society's meetings; and in 
October, 84l, he accordingly submitted the first of that long series of 
ueeful reports which appear in our Proceedings with scarcely any inter- 
mission for the next twenty years. Each of the monthly issues of this 
Journal for the remainder of 84l contains a paper by Blyth. In the first. 
of these, * A. general review of the species of True Stag,' etc., he NM d 
himself to an opinion, shared with him by Ogilby, regarding Hodgson’s — 

Cervus affinis, which, as Jerdon has pointed out (Mamm. p. 252), he did not. 
recant till 86l. 

Many of Blyth's reports fill from fifteen to twenty pages, and his 
remarks on the various contributions which reached him were just what were 
wanted by the field observers who supplied them. The active correspondence Rm e" 
which he set on foot with these and with sportsmen, all more or less 
naturalists, throughout India, encouraged their useful pursuits, and brought 
him a large accession of specimens. He received in July, ]846, the - 
thanks of the ‘monthly meeting of our Society for his exertions “ in 
opening out new channels of scientific intercourse." '* He had — * ſound 
it necessery to apply for assistance in his Museum duties, but the Society * "s 
had not the means of supplementing the Government grant beyond the small J 

. allowance which they gave him for house rent. Had Blyth been less devoted — [ 
to the special'service in which he had engaged, there were not wanting to € 
him opportunities of finding far more remunerative employment in other — — 
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quarters. The Dutch authorities in Java seem to have about this time made 
him a very tempting offer. 

The Proceedings of the Zoological Society for I84l and ]842 contain two 
letters from Blyth, of which one was written on the voyage out to India,* 
and the other shortly after his arrival.[ The latter contained remarks on 
various species of birds found in India and Europe. Nothing from his pen 
appears in the Calcutta Journal of Natural History, of which the publication 
had just commenced when he reached India, and which was brought to a 
close in I847. He found time, however, to send home several papers for 


"the Annals of Natural History in ]844-48, as will be seen in the List 


appended to this Memoir, in which I have endeavoured to collect the 
titles of all his published writings. 

The unpleasant episode in regard to the publication of the Burnes 
Zoological drawings with Dr. Lord's notes had occurred before I joined the 
Society. The materials, which consisted of certain wretched figures by 
a native artist, and some descriptions of already well-known species, the 


: Afghanistan localities of which were alone new, had been made over to us by 


54 


the Government before Blyth became our Curator. The lithographer’s death 
had brought the work to a stand, and when inquiry was made in ]844, the 
notes which were to furnish the letterpress were not forthcoming.  Blyth's 
explanation of his share in their disappearance will be found in our Pro- 
ceedings of October, I844.f This was followed by a controversy with Mr. 


. Torrens,§ then our Secretary; and the financial embarrassments of the 


Society soon afterwards necessitated the abandonment of the publication. Of 
the fourteen coloured copies of the completed plates, I possess one, and I quite 
agree with Blyth that their issue would have brought ridicule on the Society. 

The heavy outlay incurred on this undertaking, and on the publication 
of Cantor's Chusan drawings, was unfortunately the cause, not only of the 
embarrassments just noticed, but of a temporary estrangement between the 


hd Philological and Physical classes of our members. Funds which had been 


AS d F 





assigned by the Government for furthering Oriental literature had no doubt 


been appropriated to other objects. Blyth came in for a share of this 
discontent on the part of the Orientalists, and some Naturalists also com- 
plained that he was enriching the Mammal and Bird departments of the 
Museum at the expense of those of the shells, fossils, and insects. The 
want, tong of a Catalogue of the collections had been long felt, and the 


e P.Z.8.484, p. 63. + idem, 842, p. 93. 
t J.B.A.8. aiii. pt. 2, p. öl. § idem, xiv. pt. 2, p. cvi. 
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Curator had been repeatedly urged to supply it. The Council refers to his 
delay in performing this duty in their Report* of I848, while commend- 
ing " his regularity of attendance and remarkable industry." His appli- 
eation for increased pay and a retiring pension was referred to the Society 
at large with the following guarded remarks:—'“ It must be admitted that 
for any scientific man capable of discharging the duties on which Mr. Blyth is 
employed, and of performing them with activity and zeal, for the advancement 
of science, etc., the [monthly | salary of 250 rupees is a very inadequate com- 
pensation. But the Council cannot but regard the present as an inauspicious 
period to address the Honourable Court in furtherance of any pecuniary 
claim. The diversion of the Oriental grant to so large an amount as has but 
lately been brought to notice, cannot be regarded with indifference by them, 
nor can it have disposed them to entertain with much favour any ftesh 
demand on their munificence preferred by the Society." The application was 
then referred for report to the Natural History Section, and notwithsta — DE 
the stout struggle made on his behalf in the Section, their report was 
unfavourable to Blyth's claims, which were finally negatived at the July? 
meeting in l848. 

In the following year Blyth published his Catalogue of Birds, which had 
in fact long been ready for issue in a form which would have satisfied the 
Council. It had been constantly kept back for the Appendices, Addenda, 
and “ Further Addenda," which disfigure the volume, and seriously detract 
from its value as a work of reference. This habitual reluctance of his to 
part with his compositions till he had embodied in them his latest gained in- 
formation is conspicuous throughout his contributions, and it is in fact 
partly due to this habit that these Burman Catalogues form a posthumous 
publication. | 

Blyth availed himself of every opportunity which offered of escape from 
his closet studies to resume his early habits of field observation. Frequent 
mention will be found in his reports of the little excursions into the country 
which he thus made, and of the practical results obtained from them. The 
geniality of his disposition and the large store of general information at his ^. E" 
command insured him a warm welcome in all quarters. One of his favourite 
resorts was Khulna, on the edge of the Jessore Sunderbuns, where the indigo 
factory of an intelligent and untiring observer} offered him a favourable 
station for field pursuits. | * 

s J.B.A.S. xvii. pt. I, p. lo. f LBAS. ‘= pt. 2, p. ce. ek 
. .$ Our common friend Robert Frith, whose name is of frequent occurre 
_ Curator's reports. | 
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a Several contributions from Blyth on his special subject will be found in 
the pages of the different sporting Journala which have appeared ín Calcutta. 
He was on the row gular staff of the ‘Indian Field." In the * India Sporting 
Review" he published a sketch of ‘The Osteology of the Elephant,’ and a 
series of papers on ‘The Feline Animals of India.’ For the "Calcutta 
. Review’ he wrote an article on the ‘Birds of India. It gives the re- 
| sults of his latest experience on the subject of the communication made in 
U | 2 ]842 to the Zoological Society, which has been noticed above, and shows 
that of 353 species of birds admitted by Yarrell into the English avifauna, 
no less than I40 are found in India. 
— * In II54 Blyth was married to Mrs. Hodges, a young widow whom he 
ẽ had known as Miss Sutton, and who had lately come out to join some rela- 
tives in India. This step on his part necessarily aggravated the embarrass- 
ments entailed on him by bis inadequate income, and on completing his four- 
teent! ^. , ző of service in I855, he memorialized the Court of Directors for an 
r^ m salary and for a pension ‘‘after a certain number of years’ service." 
In the second paragraph of his memorial he observes, "that however 
desirous the Asiatic Society might be of augmenting your memorialist’s 
personal allowances, the ever-increasing demands on its income, consequent 
on the extension of its collections among other causes, altogether disables it 
* from so doing." On this memorial being submitted to the meeting * of May, 
^ = 856,it was agreed to forward the document to Government, ** with the 
" expression of the high sense entertained by the Society of the value of 
Mr. Blyth's labours in the Department of Natural History, and of its 
hope that the memorial may be favourably considered by the Honourable 
, Court." ^ 
The extract just given will show, in Blyth's own words, that he had no 
complaints to make of our Society's treatment of him. Mr. A. Hume, who 
e seems to have first joined our Society in I870, has gone somewhat out of his 
- way in his ‘Rough Notes’ to do justice to Blyth’s merits as Curator, at 
2 the expense of older members. The language used is in Mr. Hume's charac- 
á teristic style, and is as offensive as the charge brought against the Society 
ie is unjust. The same charge is implied in the use of the words “ neglect 
| and harshness” in the “In Memoriam" with which vol. ii. of * Stray 
— Feathers’ opens, and which, with this exception, describes with much 
truth and feeling the life-long struggle in India, as at home, which Blyth’ 








e J. » M. xxv. 237. 
CN See note to ‘My Scrap Book or Rough Notes on Indian Oology and Ornithology," 
No. l, p. Isl. 
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scientific ardour supported him in maintaining against the most depressing * 
obstacles. 
That nothing came of this memorial is due probably in some measure to 
the movement which commenced in I 857 for transferring our collections to 
an Imperial Museum, but mainly to the great convulsion which shook our 
empire in that year. I find no record in our Proceedings of any reply 
having been made to our recommendation, and the negociations for the 


foundation of the new museum were not resumed for some three years. Jf 
Blyth made a short tour in the N.W. Provinces in July, I856. He COM 

spent some six weeks in Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allahabad, and Benares. Oude 

had just been annexed, and the sale of the Royal Menagerie at Lucknow — 

had been determined on. The tigers were the finest caged specimens in the ; 


world, and to one who understood their value in the European market, the 
inducement to buy and ship the animals was irresistible. A German friend 
. Joined in the speculation, and found the necessary funds. Blyth was to do 
the rest, and as no competitors offered, he bought the bulk of the collection 
for a trifle. Eighteen magnificent tigers were sold at 20 rupees (£2) a head! 
Some casualties occurred on the passage down the river; but his collection, 
when exhibited in Calcutta, contained sixteen tigers, one leopard, one . 
bear, two cheetas, three caracals, two rhinoceroses, and a giraffe, which carried 
8 saddle and was daily ridden. Difficulties unfortunately occurred in finding 
ships for the transport of the animals, and their detention in Calcutta caused 
further casualties and h eavy charges, which his partner would not face. 
s The speculation collapsed, but one of the tigers which reached England 
realized 240. 
In December, I857, Blyth had the misfortune to lose his wife. His 5 





vi short married life had been of the happiest, and the blow fell heavily on 
him. His letters to his sister for the early months of I858 are painful to 
read. The shock proved too much for him, and brought on a serious attack 
of illness; it threatened paralysis of the heart, and he scems to have been = 
subject to partial returns of similar attacks for the rest of his life. " His 
health too suffered much from the isolation imposed on him by his straitened 
means, and from want of proper exercise. Some distraction for his — — 
was luckily afforded nt this time by the opening up of a new fauna in the - 





a 
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Andaman Islands, which Dr. Mouatt had been sent to report on before their j 
occupation as á penal settlement. To this Report Blyth contributed an in- © - 


. The China expedition of I860 was considered bot a} at home and in India. 
* T | | "| 
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e resting chapter on the Zoology of the Islands, so far as it was then known 
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North China. Blyth’s name was put forward as that of a naturalist readily 
available and eminently qualified for the post of naturalist to the expedition. 
Replying to Lord Canning's objections that scientific observations in a hostile 
country would have to be carried on at much personal risk, our Council,* while 
urging the importance of the mission in a scientific point of view, stated on 
Blyth's behalf that ** he was quite willing to encounter the danger, whatever 
it might be." "The application, however, failed: no naturalist was appointed. 
This result was to be regretted, as it affected Blyth personally, for his health 
was failing, and the sea-voyage, with the stimulus afforded by so interesting 
a mission, would have been most benefieial to him, and would probably have 
averted the utter breakdown which was now at hand. It is doubtful whether 
he was equal to the more laborious task which he offered to undertake in the 
following year, when the scientific expedition into Chinese Tartary was pro- 
jected by the Government 

Blyth was a staunch adherent of Darwin's views, and an opportnnity of 
thus declaring himself offered at our November meeting in ]860, when Mr 
H. Blanford read his paper on the well-known work of Dr. Broun on the 
laws of development of organized beings. The value attached by Darwin to 
Blyth's observations is shown by the frequent reference made to them, more 
especially in his * Animals and Plants under Domestication.' His first cita- 
tion of Blyth in the latter work describes him as an ‘‘ excellent authority," 
and the many quotations that follow in these interesting volumes show how 
carefully he read and noted all that fell from Blyth, even in his contributions 
to sporting journals 

In 486 Blyth's health fairly gave way, and in July of that year a second 
memorial was submitted to Government} with a view to obtaining a recon- 
sideration by the Secretary of State for India of his claims to a pension, 
Lord Elgin, the new Viceroy, took up the subject warmly, and pressed it on 
the attention of the Home authorities as a special ease :t “the case," as he 
observed, ‘‘of a man of science who had devoted himself for a very small 
salary to duties in connexion with the Asiatic Society, a body aided by and 
closely identified with the Government of India, from which the publie have 
derived great advantage." After describing Blyth as "the creator of the 
Natural History Museum, which has hitherto supplied the place of a public 
museum in the Metropolis of India, and which will probably soon be made 
over to Government as part of a national museum," and referring to the 





* J. B. A. 8. xxix. p. 82. t J. B. A, S. xxxi. 60. 


} Idem, xxxi. 430. v 
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importance of Blyth’s labours in zoology in maintaining and extending the 
character and standing of our Society, this dispatch concludes thus: "" His 
Excellency in Council considers, therefore, that if under such circumstances 
Mr. Blyth should, after twenty years’ service, be compelled to retire from ill 
health, brought on very much by his exertions in pursuit of science, it would 
not be creditable to the Government that he should be allowed to leave with- 
out any retiring pension." 

Meanwhile, Blyth was only enabled to remain at his post by the facilities 
which the Council afforded him of making short successive visits to Burma. 
He was for some five months in that province, from which, and more espe- 
cially from the Yonzalin River, he communieated several interesting letters. * 
His camp life there agreed with him, and he had kind friends like Phayre, 
Fytche, and Tickell to associate with and take care of him. His return to 
Calcutta was always attended by a relapse, and the hot season of 862 
brought him to a state for which there was no alternative but instant depar- , 
ture for Europe. As yet, however, no orders had been received from home in 
regard to the pension. It was clear that for these it would not do to wait, 
and the Council* under the emergency gave Blyth a year's leave on full pay. 
He had hardly gone when the expected reply was received, and this, notwith- 
standing the Viceroy's strongly expressed opinion, provedf an unfavourable 
one. Eventually a pension of SI50 a year was conceded, owing, I believe, 
mainly to the untiring efforts made in London on Blyth's behalf by the late 
Sir P. Cautley and Dr. Falconer. a 

By the end of 864 our Society's negociations with the Government for 
the transfer of its collections to the Indian Museum had been brought to a : 
successful close, and at the November meeting the following just tribute was 
paid to our late Curator in the form of a resolution, which, on the Council's - 
proposition, was carried unanimously :— 

* On the eve of transferring the zoological collections of the Society to E 
Government, to form the nucleus of an Imperial Museum of Natural History, — 
the Society wishes to record its sense of the important services rendered by — — 
its late Curator, Mr. Blyth, in the formation of those collections. In the — 
period of twenty-two years d uring which Mr. Blyth wis i Curator | of the | pi | "2 
Society's Museum, he has formed a large and valuable series of specimens — 






















richl ill ith ndia Peninsula, "MAS gm 
; richly illustrative of the ornithology of India and the —— ze ud rr 
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the Museum; while, by his numerous descriptive papers and catalogues of 
the Museum specimens, he has made the materials thus amassed by him sub- 
servient to zoological science at large, and especially valuable to those engaged 
in the study of the vertebrate fauna of India and its adjoining countries. "f 

Blyth was elected an Honorary Member of the Society in the follow- 
ing year. The Museum was now under a Board of Trustees, and a new 
Curator, better paid, and with all the prospective advantages of a Government 
official, had taken charge of it, Writing to me from Malvern, in June, 
I865, Blyth says: “I had always a presentiment that my successor in the 
Museum would be more adequately remunerated, beginning with just double 
what Í had after more than twenty years’ work, with an additional £50 yearly, 
and house accommodation! How very much more could I have accomplished 
with such an income!” With this mild explosion he brushed off discontent, 
and strove to make the most of his small means. His letters to me, and 
these were frequent up to the time of my leaving India in 868, were full of 
his own special subject; some of them are published in our Society's 
Proceedings. 

In January, I864, Blyth visited Dublin, where he read two papers 
before the Royal Irish Academy. The first of these was ‘On the True 
Stags or Elaphine division of the genus Cervus,’ and does not appear to 
have been printed in erfenso in the Academy's Proceedings. t His other 
paper, ‘On the Animal Inhabitants of Ancient Ireland,’ was published at 
length in the Academy’s Proceedings § of January 25th. What the extra- 
ordinary bones were which he exhibited at the meeting, and which he 
referred to as “probably Tibetan," was not explained in any of his letters. 

. At a meeting of the Geological] Society of Dublin, he made some 
remarks on a paper of Professor Haughton's *On Geological Epochs, and 
expressed his concurrence in Dr. Carte's identification of the bones of the 
Polar Bear discovered in Lough Gur, in County Limerick. On further ex- 
amination, however, these bones have been pronounced by Mr. Busk to be 
indistinguishable from those of Ursus ferox. 

The question of zoological distribution will be found to have been 


treated by Blyth, in a paper which he contributed to ‘Nature’ in I87I 


® Blyth's Catalogue of Mammalia was published in I803, its last sheets being carried 
through the press by his friend Jerdon. 
= * J. B. A. 8. xxxiii. 582. 
$ Vol: viii. Jan. II. I864, p. 458. 
$ Id. gu. sup. p. 472. 
| Proceedings G. S. D. for January I3, I86%, Journ. p. i73. 
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(March 30). He had been led to consider it while drawing up the intro- 
.ductory chapter which was to preface these catalogues, for in a letter to me 
— 9th July of that year he refers to this MS, as follows :— : 
I suppose that Phayre showed you my sketch of what I conceive to 
be the true regions and sub-regions of S. E. Asia, and I expected that he 
would have modified somewhat my notions with regard to the provinces into 
which I venture to divide the Jndo- Chinese sub-region, but he seems to have 
assented to them altogether. Only yesterday I received the * Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society’ for April and May last, and the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ Part II., No. l, 87, and in p. 84 of the * Proceedings’ Á 
. I find some remarks _by Stoliczka which quite confirm my views, only that I — 
think that, with regard to the extension of the Malayan fauna into India, he 
should rather have said Southern India, because the African affinities of 
Central and Northern India, inclusive of the Siwilik Deposits, are of ancient 
date, as shown by the occurrence of Bos namadicus in Central India, which 
is barely separable from the European B. primigenius (a type of Bos which is 
elsewhere only known from Europe), and by the presence of giraffes and of 
antelopes of African type in the Siwálik Deposits. I have such an enormous 
mass of valuable facts to deal with, that I gave over making them public in 
driblets at the meetings of the Zoological Society; and I have now time and | 
undisturbed leisure to treat of them in a work which I am preparing on * The * : 
Origination of Species,’ a subject upon which I think I can throw some 
light." 
M As pointed out in a note, Blyth's ‘Austral-Asian region’ is generally the á 
same with Dr. Sclater’s ‘Indian region,’ minus Hindustan proper, or the plains | 
of Upper India east and south of the north-west desert—the Dukhun or table- ) 
land of the Peninsula with the intervening territory, inclusive of the Vindhyan - 
^ Ghats—the Coromandel Coast and the low northern half of Ceylon—all of 
which Blyth places in his Ethiopian region. What remains of India after ; 
this large deduction Blyth distributes through three sub-regions, viz. the > 
Himalayan, Indo-Chinese, and Cinghalese. India cannot, he argues, be 
treated asa natural zoological province: it is a border-land in which different E 
zoological regions meet, and one, therefore, ‘of extraordinurily complex 3 
— "zoological affinities.” Burma of course falls within his Indo-Chinese sub- -· «i. 
de dp co ^. ENS 
. the left by Blyth is one headed * Origination of the Various Races of — — 
Man; A. wie intended to form part of the book here referred to. It contains —— 


®, á 
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region, which extends southward as far as Penang and Province Wellesley, 
where his Malayan sub-region commences. 

The interest which Blyth had always taken in the Rhinoceros group was 
revived by the safe arrival at the Zoological Gardens of the Chittagong indi- 
vidual, the Ceratorhinus crossei of the present Catalogue. In his paper con- 
tributed to the ‘ Annals’ in 872, he argues against Gray’s assignment of this 
species to Zthinoceros sumatrensis, and in favour of its identity with the 
fine Tavoy specimen shot by Col. Fytche, and figured in this Journal, vol. xxxi. 
p. l56.  Blyth's conjecture that the Arakan Hills is one of the habitats of 
this species is borne out by the letter in which Capt. Lewin, the superin- 
e tendent of the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, first reported to me in I867 the 

capture of the animal.* After giving her measurements, which were then 

' 6 feet from crown of head to root of tail, and 4 feet 2 inches in height, and 
otherwise minutely describing her horns, Capt. Lewin adds: ** You are mis- 
taken I think in supposing that she has come from the Tenasserim Provinces 
—the two-horned species is found in my hills. I have seen one alive, and 
several of my men have seen a dead one.” 

In the Journal of Travel and Natural History, No. 2,t of I868, will be 
found a letter from Blyth in explanation of some remarks which he bad made 
at the Zoological Society on the occasional shedding or loss by violence of 

- rhinoceros' horns, followed by their renewal. In this he takes the opportunity 

. of pointing out the tendency which some species have to develope a rudi- 
mentary horn on the forehead, and argues for the possible explanation in this 
manner of cases of three-horned rhinoceroses being reported by travellers. 

The connexion which Blyth established, first with ‘Land and Water,’ 
and later with the ‘ Field,’ gave him interesting literary occupation; 

and the ‘Naturalist’ columns of both these journals abound in scraps 
by * Zoophilus,' which did real service to the advancement of scientific truth. 
. No pen so ready as his to expose current fallacies or sensational announce- 
ments in works of travel of the results of loose and carcless observations. 
Very many of his ‘scraps’ are worthy of being collected and preserved, for 
such use as we see they have been turned to by Mr. Darwin. These columns 
JL occasionally contained more elaborate papers, such as the series in the 
‘Field’ for I873, on * Wild Animals dispersed by human agency,’ and ‘On 
, the Gruidæ or Crane family.’ This monograph, for such it amounts to, was 





^. 

$ * Tho date of capture is erroneously given, both by Mr. Blyth and by Dr. Anderson in 
i m his cited communication to the Zoological Society. 

a t Page I20. 
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its writer's last utterance. He had long been ailing, and in the autumn of 
this year he became very ill, and went to Autwerp for a change. On his 
return he called on me, feeling, as he said, better, though complaining of 
great prostration. He scemed full of what he had seen in the Antwerp 
Zoological Garden, where he thought he had found another new species of 
Rhinoceros. This was our last interview. Though nursed by a tenderly- 
attached sister, his weakness increased, and he died of heart disease on the 


~ 27th of December, within a day or two of his 63rd birthday. 


More competent authorities than I can pretend to be have done justice 
to the high intellectual powers which Blyth displayed from the outset of his 
career as a naturalist; to the wonderful capacity and accuracy of his memory, 
which, unassisted by any systematic notes, assimilated the facts once stored 


in it, and enabled him readily to refer to his authority for them; to his great * 


power of generalization, and to the conscientious use which he made of it. 
Abundant proof of the high respect with which his opinions were always 
listened to, and of the careful consideration given to them even where they 
were not accepted, is to be found in the published works of his brother natural- 
ists. No higher testimony to his habitual scientific caution need be adduced 
than that of Mr. Darwin, but it is equally borne by Jerdon throughout his pub- 
lished writings. Gould* refers to him as “ one of the first zoologists of his 
time, and the founder of the study of that science in India." I confine myself 
here to putting on record the tribute of an old and intimate friend, to the 
excellent qualities of heart possessed by Blyth. The warmth and freshness of 
his feelings which first inspired him with the love of Nature clung to him 
through his chequered life, and kept him on good terms with the world, 
which punished him, as it is wont to do, for not learning more of its wisdom. 
Had he been a less imaginative and a more practical man, he must have been a 
prosperous one. Few men who have written so much have left in their writings 
so little that is bitter. No man that I have ever known was so free ns he was 
from the spirit of intolerance; and the absence of this is a marked feature in 
all his controversial papers. All too that he knew was at the service of 
everybody. No one asking him for information asked in vain. Among the 
many pleasurable reminiscences of my own long residence in India, few are 
more agreeable than those which recall his frequent Sunday visits to me. 


The Society are largely indebted to the three able Naturalists who have 





lent their aid to the publication of these Catalogues. That of the Mam- 


malia, with the exception of the Bats, was revised by Dr. Anderson last — 


» ‘Birds of Asia, Pt. XXVI. Trochaloptercn blythii. 
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year, before he was summoned to India to join the second expedition to 
Yunan. Dr. Dobson, of the Royal Victoria Hospital of Netley, has edited 
the Catalogue of the order Chiroptera, the study of which he has long 
specially cultivated. In both cases the notes and additions of the editors are 
inclosed within brackets, and bear their respective initials. One or two 
notes added by myself are signed ‘ Editor.’ All unsigned notes and citations 
of references are those of the author of the Catalogues. 


The Catalogue of Birds will be found, under Lord Walden’s able and ^ 


conscientious treatment, to be a complete list of the Burmese species, 660 in 
number, as ascertained to date. His editorial notes and additions, which 


embrace the latest information afforded by his fine collection, are inclosed in ` 


brackets, and largely enhance the value of the Catalogue. Biyth's MS., for 
the species enumerated in it, has been scrupulously adhered to, obvious 
errors of orthography having alone been corrected, and localities being 
added where the habitats were doubtful when he wrote. On this last 
point I quote Lord Walden’s own words: Y 
“The names of the localities added are given on the authority of Mr. 

* Davison, Mr. Oates, Major Lloyd, Captain Feilden, and Lieutenant Ward- 
“law Ramsay, whose initials will be found attached. My endeavour has 
“been to include those localities which, while within the range, are not 
"specified by Mr. Blyth. All Major Lloyd's and Lieutenant W. Ramsay's 
" specimens and some of Captain Feilden's have been identified by me. Mr. 
" Hume is responsible for the accurate identification of those obtained by 
“Mr. Davison and Mr. Oates, and although that gentleman, in most 
४ oases, adopts the faulty nomenclature of Mr. G. R. Gray's Hand List, | 
“ believe I have succeeded in correctly interpreting his meaning." 

4 A. GROTE. 

JONDON, August 27, I875. 


Líst of Mr. Blyth's published papers in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 


Bengal and other Journals, with the necessary references. 


Curator's Reports, read at the Society's Monthly Meetings. 


Report for September, I84l, read by his predecessor, Mr. Piddington, on 
the occasion of Mr. Blyth's first introduction to the meeting of the 
6th October, X. 836. .—— 

Report for October, 84l, X. Pt. 2, 97. 

* November, I84], X. Pr. 2, 936. 


a 





- * 


x 
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Report for January, I842, XI. Pt. l, 95. E 


j 
3? 


>? 
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February, I842, XI. Pt. l, 29. 

April, 842, XI. Pt. I, 444. 

June, 842, XI. Pt. , 585. 

July, I842, XI. Pt. 2, 788. The two Appendices to this Report 


monograph the Asiatic Drongos and Quails 


#3 


August, I842, XI. Pt. 2, 865. Treating mainly of Reptilia. 
September, ]842, XI. Pt. 2, 880. 

October, ]842, XI. Pt. 2, 969. 

November, 842, XI. Pt. 2, 202. 

February, 843, XII. Pt. l, I66. To which is appended a = 


revision of all previous reports, beginning with some interesting obser- 
vations on Asiatic Simiadæ 


P? 


November, 843, XII. Pt. 2, 925. This is entitled the ** Monthly 


Report for December, 842,’ but it contains Addenda, which cover 
the whole intervening period. It is very full and interesting, especially 
in its comments on collections from Darjeeling. 
» May, l844, XIII. Pt. B36I. Further appendix to the above 
report for December, I842. It describes the Mynahs and Babblers. 
» November, I846, XV. p. xcix. € 
5 February, I847, XVI. Pt: l, 209. d 
* March, I847, XVI. Pt. l, 385. 
» April, I847, XVI. Pt. l, 502. 
» May, 847, XVI. Pt. l, 603 
B. 3 June, 847, XVI. Pt.2, 725. Describing the Quadrumana in the 
Society's Collection. 
3: July, 847, XVI. Pt. 2, 863. Describes the Sciuride in the 
Society's Collection, and gives Addenda to previous Reports. : 
=" August, I847, XVI. Pt. 2, 992. With Supplement. Describes — 
the Hornbill group. n E^ 
5 December, 847, XVI. Pt. 2, I27l. Remarks on the different . — — 
species of Pangolins. | RA b 
January, 848, XVII. Pt. l, 82. — 
March, 848, XVII. Pt. l, 247 2 
April, May, and June, I848, XVII. Pt. I, 559. - 
i — January, 849, XVIII. Pt. l, 80. | a 
p yk. deme 60. XIX. 426. 2] E |! 
(ULL S aM ey है। ल्‍ 
47. agna; 7850 XIX. 407, 
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Report for October, I860, XIX. 56l. 

h January, ]85l, X X. 08. (Arrear Reports of 849.) 

के February, I85l, XX. 23. 

s August, I85], XX. 443. 

T April, 852, XXI. 343656. 

" May, 852, XXI. 423. 

is May, 853, XXII. 408. 

» September, 853, XXII. 580. 

» October, I853, X XII. 589. 

" February, ]854, XXIII. 2I0.  Appends a short note to his paper 
on Orangutans in Vol. XXII. 

» October, I854, XXIII. 729. Describes in a note the series of 
Indian and Tibetan Foxes in the Society's Museum. 

ið February, 855, XXIV. 78. 

ii March, I855, X XIV. 87. 

f April, i855, XXIV. 252. Reports on Riippell’s contributions 
from Abyssinia, and mentions Tickell's and Frith's discoveries of Ad- 
jutants' nests. 

* May, 855, XXIV. 359. 

= July, 855, XXIV. 469. Enumerates in a note the series of 
smaller Squirrels in the Society's Collection. 

» October, 855, XXIV. 7ll. Is mainly given to notices of 
Theobald's contributions of Reptiles and other specimens from Tenas- 
serim provinces, 

i August, l856, XXV. 439. Remarks in a note on the two 
supposed wild types of the Domestic Cats of India. 

* May, I857, XXVI. 238, 

33 July, I857, XXVI. 284. 

» October, I857, XXVI. Sl4. 

- December, 857, XXVII. 8I. Subjoins in a note a synopsis of 
the species of Palæornis with their synonyms. 

s May, i868, XXVII. 267. Describes Dr. Liebig's contributions 
from the Andaman Islands, and numerous Siluroid and other Fishes 

obtained in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

February to May, 859, X XVIII. 27l. Further observations on 

Andaman collections. A note elucidates the series of Flying Squirrels. 


9१ 


M September, 859, XXVIII. 4ii. Reports on Tickell's contribu- 


99 
tions from Tenasserim. 
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Report for March, I860, XXIX. 87. Reports on Swinhoe's contributions 
from Amoy and Formosa; on Cape &pecimens from Layard; and on 
further collections from the Andaman Islands, 

is April and May, I860, X XIX. 447. 

vs May and June, 860, XXX. 90. Reports on collections from 
China, the Philippine Islands, and Cape of Good Hope. 

» July, I86I, XXX. I85. Comments on Stags and Staghorns. 
This report first announces his new conclusions in regard to Cervus 
affinis. 

- February, I862, XXXI. 33l. Reportson collections from British 
Burma, and enumerates in a note the ascertained species of Sciuride 
in that province. 

a February (continued), 563, XXXII. 73, 45I. Reports on col- 
lections from Burma and Port Blair. In a note are enumerated the 
Testudinata of the Burmese provinces so far as then ascertained. 

Letter from Blyth, December 2, I864, X XXIV. Pt. 2, 48. Comments on 
Milne-Edwards's Monograph of the Chevrotains. 

» Nodate, On Znuus Acsamensis and Indian Rats and Mice, X X XIV. 
Pt. 2, 92 

3 September I7th, I865, X XXIV. Pt. 2, 279. Refers to his forth- 
coming Comments in the Ibis on Jerdon's ‘ Birds of India.’ Concludes 
with an enumeration of the species of Arboricola 

?» No date. XXXV. Pt. 2, 56. 


Communications to the Journal of the Society. The papers marked with an 
asterisk were reprinted in the Annals of Natural History. 


I84I. General review of the species of true Stag, or Elaphoid form of 
Cereus, comprising those more immediately related to the Red 
Deer of Europe. X. Pt. 2, 736 
Monograph of the species of Wild Sheep. X. Pt. 2, 858. 
Description of another new species of Pika (Lagomys) from the 
Himalaya. X. Pt. 2, 8I6. 
Ditto of three Indian species of Bat, of the genus Taphozous. X. 


alayan Birds, XLLALI. 0 
vorous | habits | i Bats of the 
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i842. Monograph of the species of Lynx. XI. Pt. 2, 740. 

Descriptive notice of the Bat described as Taphozous longimanus by 
General Hardwicke. XI. Pt. 2, 784. 

Monograph of the Indian and Malayan species of Cuculide, or Birds 
of the Cuckoo family. XI. Pt. 2, 897 and 095., 

844. Notes of various Mammalia, with descriptions of many new species— 
Pt. l, Primates. XIII. Pt. l, 463.* 

Additions to and annotations on Hodgson's Leiotrichne Birds of the 
Sub-Himalaya, with a synopsis of the Indian Pari and Indian 
Fringillide. XIII. Pt. 2, 933. 

845. Notices and descriptions of various new or little-known species of 

Birds. XIV. Pt. l, 73; XIV. Pt. 2, 546; XV. Pt. l, 280; 
AVI. Pt. l 7-428. 

Description of Caprolagus, a new genus of Leporine mammalia. XIV. 
Pt. l, 247.* 

Drafts for a Fauna Indica—No. I, Columbide. XIV. Pt. 2, 845.* 

I846. Notes on the Fauna of the Nicobar Islands. XV. 367. 

IBAT. Some further notice of the species of Wild Sheep. XVI. Pt. l, 350. 

i849. Note on the Sours inhabiting Ceylon, and those of the Tenasserim 

provinces. XVIII. Pt. I, 600. 

A supplemental note to the Catalogue of the Birds in the Asiatic 
Society's Museum. XVIII. Pt. 2, 800. 

I3560. Description of a new species of Mole ( Zu/pa leucura, Blyth). XIX 

2i5.* 

Remarks on the modes of variation of nearly affined species or races 
of Birds, chiefly inhabitants of India. XIX. 22]. 

Conspectus of the Ornithology of India. XIX. 229—39, óðl. 

IS5. Notice of a collection of Mammalia, Birds and Reptiles procured at 

or near the Plateau of Cherra Punji, in the Khasia hills north of 
Sylhet. XX. öl7. 

Report on the Mammalia and more remarkable species of Birds in- 
habiting Ceylon. XX. I53. 

I853. Remarks on the different species of Orangutan, XXII. 369. 

Notes and descriptions of various Reptiles new or little known. 
XXII. 639. 
I854. Monograph of the Indian species of Phylloscopus and its immediate 
affines. XXIII. 479.* 

I855. Memoir on the Indian species of Shrews. XXIV. 24.* 

Report on a Zoological Collection from the Somali country. XXIV. 29]. 
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i855. Further remarks on the different species of Orangutan, XXIV. ` 
öls. 
i857. Description of a new Indian Pigeon akin to the ‘Stock Dove’ of 
Europe, with notices of other Columbine. XXVI. 27.* 
I850. On the different animals known as Wild Asses. XXVIII. 229.* 
On the Great Rorqual of the Indian Ocean, with notices of other 
Cetals, and of the Syrenia or Marine Pachyderms. XXVIII. 
48], 
I860. On the flat-horned Taurine Cattle of S.E. Asia, with a note on the 
races of Reindeer, and on Domestic Animals in general. XXIX. 
282—376. 
Report on some Fishes, received chiefly from the Sitang river and its 
tributary streams, Tenasserim provinces. XXIX. 38. 
The Cartilaginous Fishes of Lower Bengal. XXIX. 35. 
I862. Memoir on the living Asiatic species of Rhinoceros. XXXI. 5]. - 
Further note on Elephants and Rhinoceroses. XXXI. 96. 
Ditto on Wild Asses and alleged Wild Horses, XXXI. 363. 
I863. Memoir on the Rats and Mice of India. XXXII. 327. 


4 


List of communications to the " Ibis.’ 


I. p. 464. 859. Letter stating the occurrence of Catarractes pomarinus in , 
Moulmein, with remarks on the Zoology of the Andamans. —  — — | 
IL. p.323. 860. Note on Edible Birds’ Nests. His letter, from which == 
extracts are also published, mentions his new Cassowary, C. uno 
appendiculatus. : "d 
III. p. 268. 86l. Note on the Calcutta Adjutant, Zeptoptilus argala. — LE 
IV. is62. Among his letters extracted from in this Vol., the last EOM 885, — 
on Jerdon's new Birds from Upper Burma, is the most interesting. - AL. 
V. 863. Catalogue of the Birds of India, with remarks on their Geo- Te 
graphical Distribution. Part I. Scanaores and Raptores. Pa ht 


Note on the genus Pyrrhula. — — Tytler’ हि B 
His letter extracted from at p. ॥77 of this Vol. announces Tytler's — x 
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II. 866. The Ornithology of India. A Commentary on Dr. Jérdou'a 
‘ Birds of India.’ 

III. ]867. The same paper continued. 
The Ornithology of Ceylon. A supplement to Dr. Jerdon's * Birds 
of India.’ 

IV. IR68. Extracts from letters only. 

VI. ,870. Notes relating chiefly to the Birds of India; being Comments on 
the Collections of the Leyden Museum, which Blyth had visited in 
869. 

Turnp sreres. II. I872. Letter commenting on Hume's observations on 
Haliatus albicilla, and on Khasia Birds in the India Museum. 


Communications to ‘Annals of Natural History.’ 


843. Frest sens. XII. pp. 90, 65, 229. List of Birds obtained in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, with remarks on their habits. 
844. XIII. p. l3. Further notice of the species of Birds occurring in the 
vicinity of Calcutta. 
XIII. p. 75. Description of some new species found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta. 
. XIV. pp. 34-l4. Further observations on the Ornithology of the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, with notes by H. E. Strickiand. 
I847. XX. p. 382. Critical remarks on the republication by Mr. Strickland 
of Karl Sundevall's paper on the Birds of Calcutta. 
XX. p. 39. Critical remarks on J. E. Gray's Catalogue of Hodgson's 
Collections. a 
I848. Srconp SERIES. I. p. 454. Corrections of ditto 
ISTI. Fovnrm seres. VIII. p. 204. On the supposititious Bos (?) pegasus of 
| the late Col. C. Hamilton Smith 
I872. X. p. 399. On the species of Asiatic two-horned Rhinoceros. 


[^ I find’on reference to the Index published in 872 of the Proceedings of 
be the Zoological Society, that besides exhibiting and remarking on Horns and 
| ther specimens at its meetings, Blyth contributed the following papers :— 
I86. Notes on some Birds collected by Dr. Jerdon in Sikkim 
Letter on Rhinoceros crossit, Gray 
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I863. Synoptical List of the species of Felis inhabiting the Indian Region 
and the adjacent parts of Middle Asia. 

I864. Notes on sundry Mammals (Chevrofains, Asiatic Civets, and the 
Unicorn Goat of Tibet). 

I866. Ditto on African Buffalos. 

I867. Remarks on an Indian Quail (Rollulus superciliosus). 

Notes on three Asiatic species of Deer, viz. Rucervus duvaucelli, R. 

schomburgki, and Panolia eldi. 


. 869. Notice of two overlooked species of Antelope (Bosclaphus major and 


Strepsiceros imberbis. 
On the Hybrid between the Chamois and the Domestic Goat. 


Contributed to Journal of Travel and Natural History. 
I868. No. 4. Review of Layard’s ‘ Birds of South Africa.’ 


ERRATA. 


« No. I. 875,”? had been introduced into the upper corners of some of 


discovered. * 
a 77 





were printed off before the oversight was | 





the earlier pages, which 
p.24. “Order Secundates” omitted in the heading 











CATALOGUE oF THE MAMMALS AND Birps or Burma.—By the late 
" Epbpwanpb BLYTH, C.M.Z.S. 


— 


Sub-kingdom VERTEBRATA. 
Class MAMMALIA. 
Order PRIMATES. 
Sub-order- Curgmoropna. 
Tribe CATARRHINI. 
Fam. Hylobatidæ. 
Gibbons, or Long-armed Apes. 
*l, HYLOBATES nooLock.* 
Simia Aoolock, Harlan ; H. seyrites and H. choromandus, Ogilby. Myowk Ulwai-gyrn, 
d Arakan; also Too-poung, of the Arakanese, Tickell, 
The White-browed Gibbon inhabits the hill-forests from the basin of the 
Bráhmáputra to that of the Irawádi. 


- 2. H. LAR. 
Homo lar, L.; Simia longimana, Schreber; S. albimana, Vigors and Horsfield ; Pithecus 
variegatus, Geotfroy (nee Kuhl); H. entetloides, Is. Geoffroy ; H. pileatus, Gray. 

: The White-handed Gibbon bears the same native name as the preceding 

-species, and inhabits the hill-forests of the Tenasserim provinces, Malayan 

peninsula, Siam, Cambodja, if not also Hainan, and probably the South 
of "China. 

According to Dr. Anderson, two species of Gibbon occur in the 
| vicinity of Bhamo;f but I cannot help suspecting that mere differences 
| of colour were so regarded, especially as one of them, mentioned as a 
| k light-coloured species, is indicated from native report only. Black examples 
| — of H. hoolock and H. lar have been figured from life by Dr. Sclater; | and 
i An asterisk prefixed denotes that the species was obtained by Sir A. P. Phayre. 


| + “Report of Expedition to Western Yunan vid Bhamo,” by J. Anderson, M.D., 
| pp. 256, 274, 273. ; $ P. Z. S. 870, p. 86, pl. v. 
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three differently coloured individuals, representing what I consider to be 
varieties of 77. lar from Cambodja, by the name JH. pileatus, have also been 
figured by Dr. Gray.* The dubious JT. pileatus is supposed by Mr. Swinhoe 
to be the particular kind of Gibbon which inhabits the Chinese island of 
Hainan, and he also reports the alleged existence of a black species of long- 
armed Ape in the country West of Canton.| The variations of colour of 
H. hoolock and H. lar I have elsewhere described ; { and I have gen 
examples of H. lar from the Malayan peninsula corresponding to the figures 
assigned to the supposed M. pileatus. 

Both the White-browed and the White-handed Gibbons vary exceed- 
ingly in shade of hue, from black to sullied white and pale fulvescent ; 
the*two sexes equally of H. lar, but the females only, so far as I have seen, 
of 47. hoolock. The males of the latter would appear to be constantly black, 
the females rarely so, at least in Assam, though according to Colonel Tickell 
both sexes of it are always black in Arakan. A pale specimen from 
Sandoway has nevertheless been recorded. S In the opinion of Col. Tickell 
the Gibbon of Arakan is different from that inhabiting the forests and hills 
of Káchár, Manipur, and Assam, **or, if the same," the latter “is so strongly 
modified as to be larger and stouter, with a totally different eall, and subject 
to vary the same as H. lar, which H. hoolock in Arakan is not.” |) I 
remember seeing a pair of tame Hoolocks, about full-grown, at Akyab, at a 
time when I had long been familiar with the animal, which is not rarely 
brought to Caleutta from the Gáro and other hill-ranges bordering upon the 
valley of the Bráhmáputra; and I failed to perceive the slightest difference 
in voice or any other particular. 

Whatever the rest of the colouring may be, W. hoolock has constantly 


a broed white frontal band either continuous or divided ju the middle: 





while 47. lar has invariably white hands and feet, less brightly so, in some, 
and a white ring, encircling the visage, which is seldom incomplete. Some 
of both species are variegated or parti-coloured ; and the pale examples 
of H. lar constitute the supposed H. entelloides. Whether the two any- 
where inhabit the same forests, and what the limits of the range of either 
of them may be, has yet to be ascertained, but the habits which Tickell 
and I have detailed may be considered to have generic application.** 


$ P. 2. S. Isi. p. ias. pl. xxi. mrg tagi 
FI-A, B-B. xri pp 729,780., "ET fied, xiü. p 404. 
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According to Dr. Theodore Cantor, the Z7. variegatus, Kuhl (nec 
Geoffroy, = IT. agilis, Fr. Cuvier, = H. rafflesii, Geoffroy, = H. leucogenys, 
Ogilby), is also an inhabitant of the Malayan peninsula, though less 
numerous there than Z7. lar; JT. variegatus occurring elsewhere for certain 
only in Sumatra, where it inhabits, together with M. syndactylus (Simia 
syndactyla, Raffles, Siamanga syndactyla, Gray), the Siamang or Pouched 
Gibbon. Helfer even states that the latter species has been found in the 
southern parts of the Tenasserim provinces, as high as the lőth deg. N. lat. 
Cantor, however, does not include it in his "List of Mammalia inhabiting 
the Malayan Peninsula;" t but Mr. Wallace: asserts that it “is not un- 
common in some parts" of that peninsula.§ This, it may be suspected, 
is a mistake, arising probably from the circumstance that—as Sir T. 
Stamford Raffles remarks —“ Samang or Siamang is the name given to 
certain tribes of aboriginal inhabitants of the Malayan peninsula."| The 
Siamang Ape, there is reason to believe, is quite peculiar to the island 
of Sumatra, where only Mr. Wallace actually observed it; and the fact 
that in other species of Gibbon the second and third digits of the foot are 
occasionally connected, may have deceived Helfer and others into the sup- 
position that such animals represented the veritable M. syndactylus. 

The Siamang is distinguished from all other Gibbons, not only by its 
much greater size, but by its possessing an inflatable laryngeal sac. Mr. 
Wallace remarks of it that “it moves much more slowly than the active 
Hylobates” (H. agilis, F. Cuvier), “ keeping lower down on trees, and not 
indulging in such tremendous leaps; but it is still," he adds, ** very active, 
and by means of its immense long arms, five feet across in an adult about 
three feet high, can swing itself along at a great rate." In all of the 
species of Gibbon the thumbs of both the hands and feet are separated 
from the other digits to the base of the metacarpal and metatarsal bones; 
a character which is distinctly represented in no published figure that 
I know of, nor am I aware that it occurs in any other quadrumana, 
with the exceptions of the allied lemurian genera /ndris and Propithecus. 
It also is not generally understood that the long-armed Apes are true 
bipeds when on the ground, applying the sole flatly, with the pollux 
widely separated from the other digits; the hands are held up to be out of 
the way, rather than for balancing, and this even when ascending a flight 
of steps, as I have seen repeatedly, but they are ever ready to seize hold 


* J. A. S. B. xv. p. I73. + ibid, vii. p. 858. f Le. p. u7s. 
§ “ Travels in the Malay Archipelago,” i. p. 34. | Tr. Lin, Soc., xiii. p. 242. 
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of any object by which the animal can assist itself along, even ns n human 
being commonly grasps a banister when ascending a stair-case. Upon the 
forest trees, however, the Gibbons swing themselves about or forward 
by means of their upper limbs only, with extreme facility and grace, and 
at a marvellous rate of speed when duly exerting themselves, taking the 
most astounding hand-leaps in rapid and continuous succession when in full 
career. They are further remarkable for their exceedingly loud shouting 
cries, not unmusical in tone, which are often uttered in concert, and differ 
more or less in the different species. 

Dr. Gray separates the Siamang from Hylobates, and expresses a 
suspicion that all the rest may prove to be local varieties of one species. 
l am familiar with four of them in the living state, and I consider 
these to be sufficiently well distinguished to rank as species. No one who 
knows the two could well confound a white-browed with a white-handed 
Gibbon, and their voices differ considerably. To the best of my recol- 
lection, that of H. variegatus also differs very appreciably from these; 
and the voice of JZ. leuciscus, which is peculiar to Java, I do not re- 
member to have heard. Of the Bornean JM. concolor (Simia concolor, Har- 
lan, H. Aarlani, Lesson), I have only seen mounted skins, and it is most 
nearly akin to H. variegatus, if indeed separable from it; and ZZ. funereus, 
Is. Geoff., is another alleged species inhubiting the '*Solo" or Sulu Archi- 
pelago.* Living specimens óf both of the latter require to be compared 
with living specimens of JZ. variegatus. 


Fam. Papionide. 
Monkeys with simple stomach, and provided with cheek-pouches; inclusive of the 
African Baboons. 

#3. JNUUS LEONINUS. 

Inuus leoninus, Blyth, Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Museum of the Asiatic Society 
` of Bengal, ]863, p. 7, No. l4; Macacus nemestrinus? var., J. A. S. B. vol. xiii. p. 473; 
I. arctoides? ibid. vol. xvi. p. 73l; M. andamanenais, Bartlett, P. Z. S. l809, p. 407 
and fig.; I870, pp. 220, 663, and pl. xxxv., p. 698, Myouk-la-hoing, Arakan; Myouk-me, 
Tenasserim, Mason. 

The Long-haired Pig-tail Monkey was originally described from two 
skins without skull or other bones attached, which were transmitted to 
Caleutta from Arakan by the author of the present paper. One was 
that of a particularly fine male, with hair on the fore-quarters from 
four to five inches long, und the tail-tuft of a deep ferruginous colour, 
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which also tinged the fore-quarters, The other was that of a small young 
animal, rather pale in colour. It does not appear to be a common species, 
and chiefly inhabits the limestone mountains from the North of Arakan to 
an undetermined distance southward. In the Malayan peninsula, it is 
replaced by tho nearly allied Z. memestrinus, the well-known Short-haired 
Pig-tail Monkey of the Malay countries, which is a likely species to 
inhabit also the southern Tenasserim provinces. Both of them are highly 
docile, and the manifold performances of **Jenny," the so-called Andaman 
Monkey, that lived for some time in the London Zoological Gardens, will 
be remembered by very many visitors. A fine male has since lived in 
the Regent's Park collection. In Sumatra the short-haired species is 
commonly trained to gather cocoa-nuts, as noticed by Raffles, and recently 
by an American traveller, Mr. A. S. Bickmore.] 

The long-haired species distinctly tends to connect the Malayan Pig- 
tail Monkey with the series of Rhesus-monkeys; and one of these, J. saneti- 
Johannis, Swinhoe, inhabiting the islets near Hongkong, is described to be 
"like a Rhesus with a very short tail" Another Chinese species, J. 
lasiotus, Gray,f was described and figured as tail-less; but it is a common 
practice among Chinamen to deprive Monkeys of their tails, as was found 
on post-mortem examination to have been effected in the present instance, 
and the animal was otherwise like a Bengal Rhesus-monkey, only much 
larger. There is reason to believe that it inhabits the province of Tse- 
Chuen, whence probably it ranges southward into Hainan, in which island 
a Rhesus-like Monkey was obtained by Mr. Swinhoe, who regarded it as 
identical with the Bengal species. Another monkey of the same group 
inhabits Formosa, J. cyclopis, Swinhoe,§ small dnd dark in colour. Then, 
besides J. erythræus, (Simia erythræa, Schreber, S. rhesus, Audebert), of 
Bengal and Upper India, there are Z. pelops, Hodgson, in the Himalaya, 
and J. assamensis (M. assamensis, M‘Clelland, = JM. problematicus, Gray, = 
AM. rhesosimilis, Sclater, P. Z. S. I872, p. 495, pl. 25), originally 
described from Assam, and since obtained from the Bengal Sundarbáns.| It 


* [This remark seems applicable only to the females and young, for the adult males 
aro well known to be very fierce, A full-grown M. memestrinus is nearly as large and 
formidable as an ill-conditioned mastiff.—J.A.] 

+ “Travels in the East India Archipelago” (I868), p. 478. 

t P. Z. S. I8os, p. 60, pl. vi.; also Sclater, did. IST, p. 22l. 

$ P. Z. S. i8u2, p. 350, pl. xlii.; I864, p. 7Il; I870, p. 6l5, and woodcut, 

| “Supposed new Monkey from the Bengal Sundarbans,” J. Anderson, M.D., P.Z. S. 
I872, pp. 629-533, figure of skull and skull of M. rhesus, 
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is only quite recently that the distinctions of these animals have become 
tolerably understood. Even another of them has been described by M. 
Adolphe Milne-Edwards as JM. ich tliensis,* from " Tche-ly," which MR 
judge from the published figure of a female, is not unlikely to prove 
identical with J. pelops.f So far as known, the Pig-tailed Monkeys are 
the only representatives of the sub-group in the Indo-Chinese and Malayan 
countries; but another and kindred sub-group, indeed hardly separable, that 
of the Stump-tail Monkeys, has at least one Indo-Chinese representative, 


4. Ixvvs spxcrosus.t 

AMacacus speciosus, F. Cuvier, Mamm. Lithog.; nec apud Temminck, Faun. Japon. t, i; 
M. arctoides, Is. Geoffroy, Zoo. de Voy. de Belanger, ]830; Mag. de Zool, 833, Mamm., 
t. 2; M. brunneus, Anderson, P. Z. S. 87}, p. 628; 872, p. 628, pl. xii, 

The brown Stump-tail Monkey, described by M. Isidore Geoffroy St- 
Hilaire from Cochin-China, and since obtained in Káchár, and by Dr. 
Anderson in the Kákhyen hills to the East of Bhamo. 

There are several nearly-ullied species of Monkey with very short naked 
tail, and one in Japan in which the same kind of tail is fully clad. ‘The latter 
was identified by Prof. Temminck with the J/acaque d face rouge, M. 
speciosus, F. Cuvier, but it is not probable that the French zoologist should 
have obtained the Japanese species, and his figure applies much better 
to the present one, which he is far more likely to have received from 
Cochin-China. In this case the Japanese monkey might bear the name 
of J. fuscatus, formerly applied to it in the Leyden Museum. Together with 
living specimens of J. speciosus, as here recognized, there was received at the 
London Zoological Gardens a very similar monkey which, at first sight, 
appeared like a rufous individual of the same, but on minute comparison of 
the living animals it was adjudged to be different, and has been figured and 


* Recherches sur les Mammifères, p. 227, plates 32, 33. 

t (AL tehiliensis is apparently the same monkey described by Dr. Gray (4e) as 
M. lasiotue—J,A.) — 

f (Dr. Murie has identified a Macaque that lived in tho Zoological "a Garden, 
London, as an example of M. speciosus, F. Cuv. and Geoff, St.-Hil., and he has pointed out 
certain structural characters which separate it from a monkey which he has regarded as AM. 
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described as Macacus rufescens, Anderson.* A second specimen of it has since 
been received. Its habitat is unknown. Another allied species, brown, with 
hair upon the head much lengthened, constitutes the Af. melanotus, Ogilby ;t 
habitat also unknown, as the assigned habitat of Madras cannot be accepted. 
M. Fred. Cuvier likewise figures M. maurus (M. inornatus, Gray, Proc, Zool. 
Soc. 866, p. 202, pl. xix.), a dark and black-faced Monkey of the same 
group, which is believed to inhabit Borneo; and JM. ochreatus, Ogilby (M. 
ocreatus apud Sclater, Proc. Zool. Soc. I870, p. 383, pl. Ixxxii., and JM. fus- 
catus, Schinz, apud Gray), is believed to come either from Celebes or one 
of the Philippines. The Synopithecus niger apud Gray (AM. niger, Desm.), 
formerly supposed to inhabit Celebes, would appear now to be a Philippine 
species. There is much yet to be learned respecting the exact habitat, or 
the geographical range, of all of these various stump-tailed Monkeys. One 
of great size, AM. tibefanus, Ad, Milne-Edwards,t has recently been described 
to inhabit **the coldest and least accessible forests of Eastern Thibet," and 
this one has the short tail clad as in the Japanese species. 


*5. Macacus CYNOMOLGUS. 

Simia cynomolgus, L.; Macague of Buffon; M. carbonarius, F. Cuv., Mamm. Lithog.; 
Blyth, J. A. S.B. xvi. p. 732; M. aureus, Is. Geoff, Arch. Mus. tom. ii. p. 566, 
Bélanger's Voyage, Atlas, f. 2, golden rufous variety; Cercopithecus cynorurus apud Helfer, 
Afyouk-fa-nya, Arakan. 

Two mounted skins of the Crab-eating Monkey in the British Museum, 
erroneously marked from '*India," represent the Burmese type, very inferior 
in colour, without any yellowish tinge, and having no trace of crest on the 
vertex; the face blackish in the living animal, with strongly contrasting white 
eye-lide, as in the African Monkeys known as Mangabeys. As seen alive 
together with the ordinary crested race of the Malayan peninsula and islands 
( Aigrette of Buffon, Simia aigula, L., S. fascicularis, Raffles, M. eristatus, 
Gray, founded on an albino!), there is considerable contrast of appearance, 
although the skulls are not distinguishable;S the face of the latter is much 
less dark, and the colouring of the upper parts is mostly yellowish. The 
Philippine race (M. palpebrosus, Is. Geoff.) resembles it, but is considerably 
darker in hue; and a living specimen received from Siam in the London 
Zoological Gardens is like the Philippine race, but with the face as pale as in 
AM. radiatus of Southern India. Another monkey of the kind recently examined, 


e P. Z. S. u872, pp. 204, 495, and pl, xxiv. f ibid. u830, p. al. 
t Recherches sur les Mammifères, p. 244, plates 34, 35. 
$ The skulls of two adults from Arakan are described in J, A. S. B. vol. xiii. p. 474. 
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from an unknown locality, is brightly tinged with yellowish above, but has 
no trace of crest on vertex, the hair of the crown lying very flat, and the 
face is but slightly infuscated. M. carbonarius, F. Cuv., is asserted to be from 
Sumatra; and upon a casual individual variety from Pegu M. Is, Geoffroy 
founded his JM. aureus, which he elsewhere states to inhabit Sumatra and 
"e vraisemblement Java." Moreover, according to M. Bélanger, the orange- 
coloured Jf. aureus is commonly to be purchased in Calcutta, which decidedly 
is not the case. Major Berdmore sent the skin of a young example of the 
same occasional variety from Mergui; but it can be safely asserted that 
there is no established race of such a colour, like the Patas monkey, Cer- 
copithecus ruber, of Abyssinia. MM. philippinensis, Ts. Geoff.,* is founded on 
a crestless albino, which has assuredly no claim to be regarded as a peculiar 
species. Another figure of a mature albino given by Crawfurd in his 
“ Embassy to Siam and Cochin-China," one of a couple of such animals 
he saw at Bangkok, well represents the Burmese race without a trace of top- 
knot. The Monkeys of this type are so commonly conveyed about from port 
to port, not only in European but in native vessels, that erroneous localities 
are apt to be assigned to specimens; but it is certain that no long-tailed 
Monkey of the group with fully haired forehead inhabits the region westward 
of the Bay of Bengal. How far northward of Akyab the JM. cynomolgus 
extends its range has yet to be ascertained, but it may be safely averred that 
there is no such animal in the Bengal Sundarbáns. The corresponding 
Indian sub-type, exemplified by JM. radiatus of 8. India, brown with pale 
face, and .M. pileatus of Ceylon, rufous with dark face, has a semi-nude 
forehead and longish hair on crown radiating from a centre. This sub-type 
does not occur eastward of the Buy of Bengal, though a living specimen 
of Af. radiatus was sent from Formosa by Mr. Swinhoe,f who then—mis- 
taking it for his subsequently described Jnuus eyelopis—believed that it 
inhabited the camphor forests of the interior of that island. In his “Catalogue 
of the Mammals of China, inclusive of those of Formosa,"t he makes no 
reference to such a species. Upon certain of the Nicobar Islands the Aigrette 
Monkey has been probably introduced, as, according to the Abbé de la 
Caille, it was in the Mauritius by the Portuguese. There it had become 
numerous in the last century, and its habits, in a state of freedom, as observed 
upon that island, are described in Grant's ‘History of the Mauritius,” 
published in I80l. In all probability the present Philippine race is not 
indigenous to that great archipelago 
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Fam. Colobidæ. 
Long-tailed Monkeys, which have no cheek-pouches, the stomach sacculated, and 
which subsist to a considerable extent on green foliage, 

#6, PRESBYTES CHISTATUS. 

Simia cristata, Raffles ; Semnopithecus pruinosus, Desmarest; S, phayres, Blyth, J.A.S.B. 
xvi. p. 733; S. argentatus, Bl., MS., Horsfield's Catalogue, No. 8. Afyouk-Auyo, Arakan. 

The Silvery-leaf Monkey inhabits Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, 
Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Banka, and Borneo. 

Of a somewhat glistening or silvery dark ash colour, with white under- 
parts; a conspicuous crest on the vertex, and long whisker-tufts, which 
conceal the ears on a front view; face leaden black, contrasting with 
pinkish flesh colour on the mouth and lips, extending to the lining of the 
nostrils, besides which a large semi-circular mork of a paler and more 
livid tint occupies the inner half of each orbit. Three small living young 
sent from Ramri Island by Captain J. R. Abbott were quite similar in 
colouring to the adults, showing no trace whatever of rufous; but 
P. cristatus is described to have the young bright rufous, as in some of the 
allied species, ond certainly the figure assigned to the young of P. cristatus 
in the great Dutch work by Professor Temminck and Dr. S. Müller, repre- 
sented of a rufous colour, and with ears conspicuously visible on a front 
view of the face, can hardly refer to the Arakan species, which neverthe- 
less appears to be true P. eristatus. Writing, of P. obscurus and P. melanopus 
(P. albo-cinereus apud Schinz), in the Malayan peninsula, Dr. Cantor remarks 
that "both attain to the same size, have in common the shape of the body, 
the white marks on the face, and the general distribution of colour; 
while of P. cristatus he states that “‘the whitish colour on the eyes and 
mouth is present, though less distinct than in the preceding two species. " 
Those markings, however, could not be more conspicuously so than in the 
three young examples from Ramri already noticed, one of which is now 
mounted in the India Museum, London. 

A species is referred to P. albocinereus by Dr. Anderson, as being 
** common on the banks of the Tapeng;" + and P. albocinereus of the Malayan 
peninsula apud Schinz and Cantor must bear the name P. melanopus, Geoff. 
(Semnopithecus siamensis, S. Müller, =S. nigrimanus, Is. Geoffroy, = S. 
cinereus, Gray, and the young S. dorsatus, Waterhouse). It occurs commonly 
in collections from Malacca, and as it has been received from Siam; it is 
likely to occur in the Tenasserim provinces. One distinguishing character 


e J. A. 8. B. xv. p. I7. t “Report of Expedition,” ete., p. 27. 
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of it is that it has two lateral radiating centres of hair upon the crown, the 
hair meeting and being pressed upwards between them. The small young 


resemble the adults, excepting that their colours are more strongly 
contrasted. 


7. PRESBYTES OBSCURUS. 


Semnopitheeus obscurus, Reid, P. Z. S. I837, p. l4; S. leucomystaz, Tem.; Simia 
maura apud Raffles; S, albocinereus, Is. Geoffroy; &. halonifer, Cantor; probably 
S. maurus apud Helfer; ? S. sumatranus, S. Müller, apud Schinz; S. eristatus in the Atlas 
to * Voyage au pole sud," t. 3.  Myook-myet-gwen-phyoo (Mason). 

The Dusky-leaf Monkey is the most common species of the genus in 
the Malayan peninsula, from which its range extends at least to the province 
of Mergui, where it was obtained by the late Major Berdmore. It has also been 
received from Siam, and is likewise an inhabitant of Sumatra, if not also of 
Borneo. The adults are blackish, with hair upon the nape lengthened and 
conspicuously whitish. The newly born young are of a vivid golden- 
ferruginous colour, which soon changes to dusky-ash, and is continued 
latest upon the tail.* This may be the species which Mason refers to as 
being “found, in considerable numbers, in the interior" of the Tenasserim 
provinces; but, he adds, “it is not so numerous as the other Monkeys and 
the Gibbons." He also remarks that *'the largo flowers of the Dillenia, 
and many others, are much sought after by these monkeys as food." 


8. PRESBYTES CHRYSOGASTER, 

Semnopithecus chrysogaster, Lichtenstein; S. potenziani, C. L. Bonaparte, apud Peters, 
P. Z. S. 866, p. 429. | 

The mounted skins of an adult female and young, procured by Helf 
somewhere in the Tenasserim provinces, are in the Berlin Museum. By 
the courtesy of Professor W. Peters I have been favoured with coloured 
drawings of those specimens. The mature animal has the upper parts, 
limbs, aud tail blackish, the hairs ferruginous on the basal half; slight 
band crossing the forehead, cheeks, front, throat, and front of neck, sullied 
white; rest of the lower parts deep and bright ferruginous, which tinges 
the inner side of the limbs; face colourless, or pinkish white. Young 


wholly pule ferruginous, somewhat darker on the hands and fect, Thero 


is a slight compressed crest on the vertex, but no distinct whisker-tufts, or 


lengthened hair on the nape. It is highly probable that some adults are 
wholly ferruginous, as happens with P. maurus in Java (the so-called. 8. 





e J. A. B. B. xvi. p. 734. C di 
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the so-called P. mobilis, Gray; while it is likely that there is a melanoid 
phase of P. rubicundus of Borneo.” 

Before secing the coloured drawings sent by Professor Peters, I suspected 
that P. chrysogaster would prove identical with P. pileatus, Blyth,f which 
is common in the hills bordering on Sylhet and those of Tippera and 
Chittagong, and the old males of which are deeply tinged with ferruginous 
on the lower parts. Females and young have the lower parts white or but 
faintly tinged with ferruginous, and the rest of the coat is of a pure grey, 
the face black, and there is no crest, but the hairs of the crown are so 
disposed as to appear like a small flat cap laid upon the top of the head. 
The old males seem always to be of a deep rust colour on the cheeks, 
lower parts, and more or less on the outer side of the limbs; while in 
old females this rust colour is diluted or little more than indicated. A 
mature male which I possessed alive was an exceedingly gentle animal, 
and the species is akin to P. maurus of Java, though so different in colouring. 
` It is likely to occur in the northern part of Arakan, 


9. PRESBYTES BARBEI. 

Presbytes barbei, Blyth, J. A. S, B. xvi. p. 374. 

This species is closely allied to, if not identical with, 2. femoralis, 
Horsfield (=P. chrysomelas, Tem.), of the Malayan peninsula and Sumatra, 
the female of which is figured of a brown colour by MM. Temminck and 5. 
Müller; but adults of both sexes described as P. barbei, from skins, minus 
the skull, procured in the interior of the Tippera hills, were black. 
The colour is probably variable. According to Cantor, the face during 
life is intense black, except the white-haired lips and the chin, which are of 
a milk-white colour. It is another likely species to occur in the Indo- 
Chinese region; and from the Malayan peninsula Dr. Cantor gives four 
species of this genus, viz. P. cristatus, P. femoralis, P. obscurus, and 
P. melanopus; while the remarkable and very handsome P. nemeus was 
observed plentifully in Cochin-China by Crawfurd, whence also has lately 
been described and figured P. nigripes, Ad. Milne-Edwards.] M. Milne- 
Edwards, jun., has also figured and described Rhinopithecus rozellana, u 
very remarkable animal of this group from the same forests of Eastern 
Tibet as are inhabited by Macacus tibetanus. 


* In the Calcutta Museum there is a brown specimen of the common P. cepAalopterus 
of Ceylon. 

+ J. A. S. B. xii. p. I7A, xiii. p. 467, xvi. p. 736. 
} Nouv. Arch. du Mus., tom. vi., Bulletin p. 7, t. Í. 
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Sub-order LEMURIA, 
Fam. Nyeticebidæ. 

*Il0. NYCTICEBUS TARDIGRADUS (J. I0). 

Nyceticebus tardigradus, F. Cuv., N. bengalensis, Geoffroy ; “Sloth” of Anglo-Indians, 
and doubtless, therefore, “tho litle Bradypus of Helfer.* Myouk-moung-ma, * Monkey's 
concubine," Mason. 

The Slow Loris is generally diffused, but from its habits not much 
observed. The range of this genus extends to Eastern Bengal, and I have 
been assured, on good authority, that it inhabits the island of Préparis, 
though it has not been met with either in the Andaman or Nicobar Islands. -~ 
Vosmaer's figure (I770) of his " Bengaalschen Luiaard” very well represents 
the race inhabiting Sylhet and Arakan. In Malacca it is more deeply 
coloured; and M. Ad. Milne-Edwards separates that of Siam and Cochin- 
China by the name JN. cinereus. 


Sub-order PLEUROPTERA, 
Fam. Galæopithecidæ. 


I]. GALÆOPITHECUS VOLANS. 
Lemur volans, L.; Vespertilio admirabilis, Pontius; figured in Marsden's “ History of 
umatra," pl. ix. Mfyook-Aloung-pyau, i.e. embryo-monkey flying, Mason, 
The range of the Cobego, a very remarkable but common Malayan 
animal, extends certainly to Mergui, where skins of it were procured by 
Major Berdmore; but Mr. Dunn states that he possessed a living specimen 
that was obtained about one hundred miles up the Koladyne river, which . 
flows from the North into Akyab harbour! He was moreover positive 
about the correctness of the identification.t According to Sir T. Stamford 
Raffles, writing in 820, “this animal, the kudurg of the Malays, is too 
well known to require description. It usually hangs from the branch of 
a tree suspended by its four hands..... Mr. Marsden's figure gives a ^ 
very good idea of this animal.”§ Mr. Wallace remarks that “it is 
sluggish in its motions, at least by day, going up a tree by short runs of 
a few feet, and then stopping a moment as if the action was difficult. 
It rests during the day, clinging to the trunks of trees, where its olive or 
closely the colour of mottled bark, and no doubt helps to protect it. Once, 
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in a bright twilight," he adds, “I saw one of these animals run up a 
trunk in a rather open space, and then glide obliquely through the nir to 
another tree, on which it alighted near its base, and immediately began to 
ascend. I paced the distance from one tree to the other, and found it to 
be seventy yards; and the amount of descent at not more than thirty-five 
or forty feet, or less than one in five. This I think proves that the 
animal must have some power of guiding itself through the air; otherwise 
in so long a distance it would have little chance of alighting exactly 
upon the trunk. Like the Cuscus of the Moluccas, the Gal@opithecus feeds 
chiefly on leaves, and possesses a very voluminous stomach and long con- 
voluted intestines, The brain is very small, and the animal possesses such 
remarkable tenacity of life, that it is exceedingly difficult to kill it by any 
ordinary means. The tail is prehensile, and is probably made use of as an 
additional support when feeding. It is said to have only a single young 
one at a time, and my own observation confirms this statement, for I once 
shot a female, with a very small blind and naked little creature clinging 
closely to its breast, which was quite bare and much wrinkled, reminding 
me of the young of marsupials, to which it seemed to form a transition. 
On the back, and extending over the limbs and membrane, the fur of these 


animals is short, but exquisitely soft, resembling in its texture that of the 


Chinchilla." * Raffles, however, states that it produces two young at a 
time, and Mr. A. Adams, who accompanied Sir E. Belcher in the exploring 
voyage of H.M.S. “ Samarang,” found two young in one which he dissected. 
He observed this animal “both in Borneo and Basilan in a wild state. It 
is crepuscular,” he adds, ‘and hangs suspended during the day to the 
under surface of boughs in the tops of high trees. When it moves, it seems 
to shuffle and scramble among the leaves, and sometimes drops suddenly 
from its elevated position. It feeds on leaves, and the stomach of one Í 
examined was filled with the remains of the foliage of Artocarpus and 
other trees. At Sarawik I had a living Cobego in my possession, which 
was procured on the occasion of felling some trees, in the top of one of 
which the animal was suspended. It was very inactive on the ground, 
and did not attempt to bite or resist.” f "In several shot on the hill at 
Pinang,” remarks Dr. Cantor, *' the stomach” contained vegetable matter, 
but no remains of insects. In confinement, plantains constitute the 
favourite food, but deprived of liberty the animal soon pines and dies." $ 

* Wallace's “ Travels in the Malay Archipelago,” vol. i. p. lIas. 

t Notes, ote. (I848), p. 265. iJ. A. S. B. xv. p. l78. 
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According to Horsfield, the Cobego ** lives entirely on young fruits and 
leaves; those of the cocoa-nut and of Bombax pentandrum ace its favourite 
food, and it commits great injury to the plantations of these, which surround 
the villages of the, natives" of Java. In that island it is “confined to 
particular districts, where it is met with chiefly on isolated hills, covered 
with a fertile soil, and abounding with young luxuriant trees, the branches 
of which afford it a safe concealment during the day. As the evening 
approaches, it leaves its retreat, and is seen in considerable numbers making 
oblique leaps from one tree to another; it also discovers itself by a cronking, 
harsh, disagreeable noise. If an individual is forced from its usual abode, 
it advances by slight awkward leaps, until it meets with an object on which 
it can ascend by its claws.” 

This animal occurs in Siam, and is probably far from rare in the valley 
of the Tenasserim river. By some zoologists it is referred to the order or 
sub-order Znsectivora; although, it would seem, to no extent an insect-eater, 
according to all trustworthy observation. 


Order CHIROPTERA. 


Tribe HARPYDIA. 


Harpies or Roussettes; Frugivorous Bats which do not hybernate, and are peeuliar 
to warm climates. They have no American representatives. 


Fa m. Pteropodidæ. 


+]2, Prenorvs meprvs (J. 2). 

Preropus medius, Temminck, Monog. i.p. ITO; Pteropus edwardsii, Geoffroy, Ann. Mus. 
xv. p. Io2 partim, apud Peters. Len-Awat or Len-wet, Mason. 

The common Indian Ronssette, or '*Flying-fox." 

Some of the larger species of this genus are by no means well defined 
apart, if really differing to an extent which should be regarded as specific. 
Prof. Peters has elaborately monographed the genus Pteropus,* and subse- 
quently the rest of the family, f of which he recognizes ten genera. He admits 
twenty-six species, with two sub-species, of Pteropus as then known to him. 


The ordinary Indo-Chinese Roussette is the same as the Indian one, and 


wherever found varies to some extent in colouring, the back being more or lens 


; 


s w Bericht der Akademie zu Berlin," May 27th, I867, 
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pale and the lower-parts more or less suffused with black or wholly fulvous ; 
but in the Southern Tenasserim provinces it seems to grade into the more 
deeply-coloured P. edulis of Peron and Lesueur, as figured in Horsfield's 
“Zoological Researches in Java," which is recognized as distinct by Professor 
Peters, who refers to it P. edulis et javanicus, Desam., P. edulis, funereus, et 
pluto, Tem., P. nicobaricus * and Pachysoma giganteum, Fitzinger. It is 
probable, therefore, that the latter, if truly distinct, should be recognized us 
an inhabitant of the Tenasserim provinces; but I suspect that it will be 
found to grade into the other. 


I3. CYNONYCTERIS AMPLEXICAUDATA (J. 3). 
Pteropus amplexicaudatus, Geof., Ann. and Mus. xv, p. 96; Peters, in P. Z. 8. I87t, 
p. 6l3; P. leechenaultii, Desmarest; P. seminudus, Kelaart 


Tenasserim provinces, Siam, Amoy, Formosa, S. India and Ceylon 
Malay countries to Timor, Moluccas, Philippines. 


l4. EONYCTEHIS SPEL EA. 


Eonycteris spilæa, Dobson, Journ. As. Soo. B. I873, p. 204; Maerogiomiis speleur, 
Dobson, J. A. S. B. xl. pl. x. fig. 3, 4, p. 264. 


हे Tenasserim, Siam. 

The habit of resorting to caves implied by the specific name of this 
kiodote has not, that I am aware of, been previously remarked of any of 
the family, but is likely to be common to sundry of the smaller Piero- 
podide. [Specimens of Cynonycteris amplexicaudata have since been obtained 
by Mr. W. T. Blanford, in the Némakdun Salt Caves, Kishm Island, in the 


Persian Gulf.) þ 


(i5. Macnogrossus MINIMUS. 
Steropus. minimus, Geoff. Ann, da Mus. xv. p. 96 (I8I0); Sreropus rostratus, Horst. 


Zool Research. in Java (I825); AMacrogfozsus minimus, Temminck, Monogr. Mammal. ii 


p.96; Horsf. Cat. Mamm. Mus. E. T. Comp. p. 29; Blyth, Cat. Mamm, Mus. As. Soc 


Beng. No. 57; Dobsqp, J. A. 8, B. 873, p. 205 


A specimen in the Indian Museum, Caleutta, was obtained by Major 
Berdmore in 858, in the valley of the Sitang river, Tenasserim province. 


"This, the smallest species of frugivorous bat, has a rather wide distribution, 


extending from the Himalaya to North Australia. ] 


[Pteropus nieobaricus, Dobson, J. A. S. B. I873, p. I08. Quite distinct from both 


= JP. edulis and P. medius, — 5. E. D ] 





[Dobson in P. A. S, B. May, iſ7a, p. Ilo.) 
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*I6. CYXOPTERUS wanorsaros (J. 4). 

Vespertilio marginatus, B. H. 

A common and very generally diffused species, inhabiting, it would 
seem, everywhere that bananas grow in S.E. Asia and its islands. 

Its flight is particularly light and buoyant, and is performed by rapid 
movement of the wings, ns it hovers around a fruit-tree, being quite unlike 
the slow winnowing motion of the wings of the larger *'Flying-foxes.''" 
Both, however, travel to vast distances in the course of a night's foraging.* 
The neck and sides of this Bat are often strongly tinged with bright 
ferruginous, which would appear to indicate full maturity. It is an ex- 
traordinarily voracious feeder, and will devour more than its own weight 
at a meal, voiding its food apparently but little changed while still slowly 
munching away. Of the guava, though a soft mellow fruit, it swallows 
only the juice, opening and closing its jaws very leisurely in the act of 
mastication, and rejecting the residue. A pair have now been living for 
some time, and have reared a young one, in the London Zoological Gardens, 
where also the larger species of this family thrive and propagate freely. A 
species from the Andamans is described as C. brachysoma, Dobson. $ 


Tribe SPECTRA. 
Insectivorous Bats chiefly, which bybernate where the temperature is low,  Len-no, Mason. 


Sub-tribe Pacmyvza. 
Thick-tailed Bats; the tail more or less protrusile and sheathing within the interfemoral 
membrane ; the wings long and narrow, and contracting with a double flexure 
IT. Tarnozovs THEOBALDI. 





Taphozous theobaldi, Dobson, P. A. S. B. u872, p. 62; T. saccolaimus of Burma, 
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ls. T. rxormmaxvus (J. 3). 
Tuphozous longimanus, Hardw. Trans. Lin. Soc. vol. xiv. tab. xvii. p. 525. 
Rangoon. 
This animal is pale fulvescent when young, and becomes gradually 


blacker with age; the very old being somewhat of a deep black, but with 
base of fur white. 


I9. T. wxraxorocox (J. 32). 


T. melanopogon, Tem. 


[The Indian Museum possesses n specimen of an adult male of this 
species (with the characteristic black beard well developed), received from 
Amherst, in Lower Burma. ] 

Other species are sure to occur in Burma, and very probably the Cheiro- 
meles torquatus, Horsfield, a large naked bat akin to Zaphozous, with a narrow 
collar of hair, and the pollux somewhat opposable, which was procured by 
Finlayson in Siam, and also inhabits Malacca, Borneo, and Java. It emits a 
highly offensive odour. Cheiromeles conducts to Nyctinomus (sce Dysopes), 
and of this genus JV. plicatus may be confidently looked for, and to 
the south probably the darker race described as JV. tenuis, Horsfield, which 
occurs in the Malay Peninsula. Also Nyetinomus johorensis, Dobson," 
from Johore in the Malay Peninsula. Of a larger species, JV. insignis, 
Blyth,t which Mr. Swinhoe identifies with the African JV. ruppellii; and 
which should therefore occur in other parts of Southern Asia, he remarks, 
“I have often, on a cloudless evening, at Amoy, seen these Bats flying 
along high in the air, being easily distinguished by the narrowness of their 
wings. When irritated,” he adds, "the creature has a habit-of exposing its 
tail, and of sinking its eye into the socket and thrusting it out again. The 
membrane extending from the tail to the legs is wrinkled, and covers the 
tail like a glove, so as to slip up or down as the creature wishes to expand 
or contract its interfemoral wing, or, in nautical language, to shake out or 
take in reefs.’{ In Zaüphozous the tail withdraws entirely within the 
membrane.§ [I have compared the specimen labelled JN. insignis in the 


e P. A. S. B. Jan. 873, pp. 22, 23; Nyctinomus (Chwrephou) johorensis, J. A. S. B. 
L874, p. 44. 

t Cat. Mam. Mus. As. Soc. Bengl. No 87. 

t P. Z. S. u870o, p. 6l9-690 

§ A classification of the genera of Chiroptera, by Prof. W. Peters, is published in 
the Monatsbericht der Königl. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, May 22nd, I805, 
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Indian Museum, Calcutta, with JV. cestonii, Savi, of Southern Europe, and * 
can find no difference whatever. That specimen was sent from Amoy by 
Mr. Swinhoe, and may therefore be safely assumed to be identical with 
the specimen referred by him to NV. ruppellit. —G.E.D. } 

(Mr. Blyth has followed the example of other Zoologists in placing 
Rhinopoma next Megaderma. Although connected with Megaderma through 
Nycteris, I believe that this genus is much more allied to Zaphozous, and 
should therefore be classed with the Noctilionide.—G.E.D.]* 


Sub-tribe Lerrvra. * 


Bats with ample wings, which contract with double flexure; the tail (when present) slender 
and fixed in the interfemoral membrane. ° 


Fam. Megadermatidæ. 


20. Rurworowa maxpwickrm (J. 30). 
Rhinopoma hardu ickii, Gray. 
India, Indo-Chinese, and Malayan countries. 


p. 256. In this classification his fifth family, Bracnyuna, comprises Afysticina, Noctilio 
Taphosous, Emballonura, Diclidwrus, and Furia; and his sixth family, Morosar, is composed 
of Molossus (seu Nyctinomus) and Cheiromeles. They seem to range better as two sub- 
families of Noctilionide, Cheiromeles having so much affinity with ZupAozous, Prof. Peters 
recognizes in all six families of Bats, which are named by him as follow :—l. Prenort= 
Pteropodidæ.—2. MEGADERMATA = Megadermatida (comprising Rhinopoma, Megaderma, 
Nycteris, and Nyctophilus, all foreign to America).—8, Rutxo.ornt = Rhinoloph iden að (also 
foreign to America).—4. Vawrvmi = Vampyride (with four subfamilies, vely 
American) —ő. Bnacnvcma.—6. Morosst—7. VESFERTILIONES = Vespertilionide (with 
fourteen genera). In Bericht der Akademie zu Berlín, I87l, p. AOL e£ seg, the same 
zoologist has supplied a monograph of the RAinolophide, in which he recognizes twenty-nine Á 
species of Rhinolophus, twenty-four of Phyllorhina, and as a third genus only one known 
species, the Cælops Frithii, nobis. ii idee 
^ end with placing Rhinopoma in the same family with Mega- 
[I do not agree with the author in | Rhinopoma gc tc 
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2l. MEGADERMA SPASMA. 

Megaderma spasma, L.; M. horsfleldi, Myth, Catal. No. 60; Horsfleld's Catal. No. 39. 

Tenasserim provinces. 

The true M. spasma inhabits Ceylon and the Malayan countries generally ; 
and the Indian JM. lyra can hardly but occur in Arakan and Pegu, as it has 
been obtained at Amoy and in Formosa. The Bats of this genus are highly 
predatory, and Col. McMaster records that at Rangoon one killed on suc- 
cessive occasions two canary-birds. Nycteris javanica, Geoff., inhabits the 
Malayan peninsula, and should be looked for in the Tenasserim provinces. 


Fam. Rhinolophidss. 
Sub-fam. HuirsorLornrixA. 
Tiorse-shoe Bata. 


22. RmxoLornvs CELOPHYLLUS. 
Rhinolophus cælophyllus, Peters, Proc. Zool. Soc, I800, p. 426, and pl. 35. 
Obtained by the late Lieut. Beavan in the valley of the Salween. 


23. R. rvcrvs (J. 7). 

Rhinolophus luctus, Temminck, 

Indo-Chinese and Malayan countries, India (to lower region of the 
Himalaya), China, Philippines. 

According to Captain Hutton, ‘this fine species commences its flight 
rather early in the evening, and does not soar high, like the smaller 
Bats in general, but remains below at about from twenty to thirty feet 
from the ground, wheeling with a somewhat heavy and noiseless flight 
around buildings and large trees in search of beetles and other insects. 
Indeed," he adds, *I think it may be truly said of all the larger species 


of" insect-eating ‘Bats, that they hawk for prey in the lower regions 


of the atmosphere, while nearly all the smaller ones ascend; and the 
reason is, that while the flies and minute insects are in the higher regions, 
the large beetles and other large insects, of which the smaller Bats could 
make no use, are found below among the branches of the trees. 2. luctus 


appears usually to dwell in pairs, and does not associate in comm unities like 


some of the smaller species of its genus—though in a large cavern, affording 


. ample room for them to dwell apart, several pairs may sometimes be found, 


| ~ I have taken them from the roofs of outhouses, and in wide caves in limestone 


rocks; but they appear to fly only in the warmer months of summer, 
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remaining (at least such is the case at Másuri) in a semi-torpid state t 


during the winter. It is possible, however, that in the warmer south-eastern 
climates of Sikhim and the Khásia hills they may be active likewise in the 
winter," as where winter is unknown.* T 


24. R. arriNIs (J. 2]). 

Rhinolophus affinis, Horsfield, Zool. Res. Java, pl. 8, fig. A.n. 

Indo-Chinese and Malayan countries; also Malabar and Ceylon, and 
not uncommon at Másuri, at an elevation of about 5000 to 6000 feet. þ 

"Like the preceding" (R. luctus), remarks Capt. T. Hutton, “this e 
species is early on the wing, and may be seen in the evening twilight * 
coursing slowly round the trees in search of insects, crunching the hard- 
winged beetles as it flies, with a sharp crackling sound. It flies so low as 
to be easily caught in a common butterfly net.” 


25. R. novxr (J. 22). 
Rhinolophus rouxi, Temminck, Monog. ii. p. 306. 
India, with Ceylon; Indo-Chinese countries; China. कि 


26. R. PUSILLUS. 
Rhinolophus pusillus, Temminck; At. pusillus, Dobson, Proc. As. Soc. B. I872, p. 55. 
Burma. 2:20 
As a matter of course, other species remain to be observed. R. minor, 
Horsf., originally described from Java and common in the Malay countries, 
is also common at Másuri, at from 4000 to 6500 feet. elevation.] 


&nb-fam. PHYLLORHININA. 


27. PIYLLORHIKA DIADEMA. 
diadema, Geoff. ; Peters, in Proc. Zool. Soc. I8060. p. 426; R. nobilis, * 


Rhinolophus 
Horsfield, also Cantor ; lankadica, Kelaart. 
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evening hours are usually abundant among the trees. The teeth are strong, 
and the fout-ensemble of its aspect is not unlike that of a bull-dog."* 


(28. P. uasoxt. 

PAyllorhina masni, Dobson, J. A, S. B. i872, p. 338. 

This fine species, very similar to P. díadema, but differing from it in 
the form of the concave front surface of the transverse nose-leaf, which 
is divided into two cells only by a single central longitudinal ridge, has been 
found at Moulmain, and the single type specimen is in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Closely allied to it, but much smaller, is P. n icobarensis, Dobson, 
from the Nicobars. ] 


[29. P. LARVATA. 

Phyllorhína larvata, Horsfield; Zool. Researches in Java. 
Prome, Burma. 
Extremely variable in the colour of the fur. | 


(30. P. srronis (J. 26). 

Vespertilio speoría, Schreb. Sáugeth. Suppl. Atlas. 

A specimen of this species was found by me among several specimens 
of P. lareata collected by Dr. Anderson at Prome, Burma, during the first 
expedition to Yunan.—G.E.D.]§ , 


Bl. P. BICOLOR. 
Rhinolophus bicolor, Temminck, Monog. ii. p. I8. t. 32, fig. 9,0; Hipposideros fulvus, 

Gray, Peters, Proc. Zool. Soc. 87, p. 63, vide Dobson in P. A. 8. B. 872, p. i556. 

P. bicolor inhabits the Malayan countries and Philippines, and was 
obtained by Hutton in the Deyra Doon and hills up to 5500 feet. 

Aecording to Mr. Dobson, the golden-coloured specimens examined proved 
‘to be pregnant females exclusively. Examples so coloured occur in several 
species both of Rhimolophus and Phyllorhina. ॥ 


* vide P. Z. S. I872, p. TOL. t (J. A. 8. B.is7i. p. 263.) 
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Others doubtless remain to be discovered in the Indo-Chinese countries, » 
inclusive of Cælopa frithii (J. 29). 


32. ASELLIA STOLICZKANA. 


Asellia stolieskana, Dobson; P. A. S. B. May, i87l, p. I00; J. A. S. B. vol. al. p. 263; 
Phyllorhina trifida, Poters; P. Z. S. June, I87t, p. 543. 


Specimens were obtained by Dr. F. Stoliczka and Mr. F. Day at Penang. 


Fam. Vespertilionidæ, 
Ordinary Bats. 





#33. Nycericesvs LUTEUS (J. 43). 


Nycticejus luteus, Blyth, J. A. S, B. vol. xx. p. I67; Scotophilus Aeathii, npud 
Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 870, p. 6l9. 


Arakan, and probably the rest of British Burma, unless far to the south- 
ward. ‘Very common in Canton in April and May." * 


#34, N. TEMMINCKI (J. 44). 

Vespertilio temminckii, Horsfield. 

Generally diffused, except probably at high elevations. One of the most 
abundant of Bats throughout India up to the base of the Himalaya, as well 
as in the Indo-Chinese and Malayan countries, and the South of China. 


35. N. casrawEvs (J. 45). 
icejus castaneus, Gray. 

—— or ie which merely differs from the last in having the 
under-parts nearly or quite as deeply coloured as the upper-parts, has been 
obtained at Dacca, although chiefly a Malayan race or variety. Jerdon 
refers to it as inhabiting Burma. Others are likely to occur, especially of 
small size, and not improbably the large and singularly adorned N. ornatus a 
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#36. VESPERUGO IMBRICATUS. 

Vespertilio imbricatus, Horsfield; “young probably V. abramus, Tom., and V. lobatus, 
Gray; probably adult of F. coromandelianus, F. Cuv,” Dobson, in P. A. S. B. 3872* 
p. l55).® 

A minute species, about the commonest and most generally diffused 
of Bats from the base of the Himalaya to Ceylon, as likewise in the Indo- 
Chinese and Malayan countries, and the South of China. It has also been 
recorded from Persia. When disturbed in a room its flight is so exceedingly 
rapid that it can hardly be followed by the sight. 


| 37. TvrowxcrERIS PACHYPUS. 
Vespertilio pachypus, Tomk., Monog. Mamm. ; Seotophilus fuleidus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. 
vol. xxviii, p. 203; Vesperus pachypus, Dobson, P. A. 5. B. I87l, p. 22; Tylonycteris 
pachypus, Peters, Monatsb. Akad. Berl. 872, p. 704. 


Tenasserim provinces. 


38. Kerrvovra rricrA (J. 53). 

Vespertilio pictum, Pallas. 

This very beautifully coloured little Bat, as seen alive or quite fresh, 
occurs in British Burma, as in the adjacent parts of S.E. Asia. 


(#39. VESPERTILIO HASSELTII. ő 

Vespertilio hasseltii, Temm. Monog. Mammal. ii. p. 225; Vesperugo hasseltii, Wagner, 
Suppl. Schreb. Saugeth. v. p. 740. 

This large-footed bat belonging to the same section of the genus 
(Subg. Leuconot, Boie) as Vespertilio capaccini, Bonap., is readily dis- 
tinguished from all other allied species by the very small size of the second 
lower premolar and its position quite internal to the tooth-row. Dr. Peters, 
who first detected the presence of this small premolar, remarks that the 
species was long considered as Fesperugo on account of the supposed absence 
_  efthis tooth.§ Tenasserim province, Sumatra and Java.) 


= 


nac 


40, V. nERDMOREI. 
» Myotis berdmorei, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xxviii. p. 293. 
Ki A small species, akin to the European F. pipistrellus, obtained by the 
T late Major Berdmore in the valley of the Sitang. “Of a dark fuscous hue, 


-~ * Mr. Swinhoo gives Vesperugo abramus (et akokomuli), Tem., and V. imbricatus, Tim., 
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the fur slightly tipped with earthy-brown on the upper-parts, and much 
more largely with a paler (almost whitish) brown below; membranes dusk y 
Length 3} in., of which tail I4 in.; expanse 9] in.: fore-arm | 3 in.; ear- 
conch (posteriorly) á in. Three specimens (females) 

[This species must ever remain doubtful, for the types referred to above 
cannot be found in the Indian Museum collection They were absent from 
the collection of the Asiatic Society when it was transferred to the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. —G.E.D.] 

It need hardly be remarked that the foregoing is a meagre list of the 
Chiroptera which may reasonably be expected to inhabit the different pro- 
vinces of British Burma; but it is a group which for various reasons is 
neglected by ordinary collectors, and one that to be investigated with 
tolerable success requires some special attention to be bestowed upon it. Only 
those zoologists who have made some study of the Bats can have an adequate 
idea of the multitudinous variety of them, not only as regards specifie but 
very strongly marked divisional forms; and exceedingly little is as yet known 
of the diversities of habit which must needs accompany so much variation in 
structure. 


Sub-order CARNIVORA. 
Fam. Canidæ. 

ál. Canis RUTILANS (J. I37). 

Canis rutilans, Müller; vide Murio, on * Indian Wild Dogs," P. Z. S. 872, p. 7u6 
et sg. Tau-khwae (Mason). 

The “Dhole” is generally diffused through the forests, but apparently 
not common anywhere; it hunts in packs. 

A Burmese female in the People's Park, in Madras, “upwards of three 
years old," is stated by Col. MeMaster to answer to Hodgson's description of 
the Budneu of Nipál, “ except in her height, which cannot be more than 
seventeen or eighteen inches," In Malacca and Sumatra the race, C. sum 
trensis, Hardwicke, is smaller and deeper coloured, and the Tenasserim 
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*42. C. AUREUS. x 
Cunis aureus, Lin. ; Myac Kiwae (Mason). á 
The Jackal is not uncommon at Akyab, and it has been shot in the 
vicinity of Prome, and at Thyetmyo; but in Arakan it has not passed the 
boundary of the Naf river. 


Fam. Viverrids. 


Sub-fam. Vrvgnmiw.& (Civets and Genete), 


#43, Vivenna zmerna (J. II9). 

Viverra zibetha, Lin., S.N.T. 66; Kyoung-myen, Arakan, 

The Grey Civet is a widely diffused species, which, Mr. Swinhoe states, 
inhabit China from Hongkong to Shanghai, as also the Chusan Archipelago, 
and the island of Hainan. Dr. Cantor procured it in the Malayan peninsula 
Province Wellesley; and it inhabits Arakan, and probably is extensively 
diffused over the Indo-Chinese countries, as in Lower and Eastern Bengal, 
and the Tarai at the foot of the Eastern Himalaya. 


*44. V. MEGASPILA, 

Viverra megaspila, Blyth, f. A. S. B. xxxi. p. 33l; V. zibetha, apud Waterhouse, 
Cat. Zool. Soc, Mus. I838, No. 252; F. tanggalunga, apud Cantor, J. A. S. B. xv. p. IVV. 
nec apud Gray. — KAgoung-myen, Mason. 

Large-spotted Civet. Of the same size as PF. zibetha, with the body- 
markings large and black, and comparatively few in number, £e. as com- 
pared with V. civettina of Malabar. I have seen flat skins of this 
animal from Prome, resembling those which Dr. Cantor procured in 
Province Wellesley, and one brought from Sumatra by Sir T. S. Raffles, 
which was formerly in the Museum of the Zoological Society in London. 
It is nearly allied to V. civettina of S. Malabar, but very different from 
F. tanggalunga, Gray, of the Malay countries, which is a much smaller 
animal, with more cat-like tail, and the spots of which are much smaller 
and more numerous. In the Philippine Islands it is probable that F. 
tanggalunga should be regarded as an introduced species. 


#45. VivkRRICULA MALACCENSIS (J. I2I). 

Viverra malaccensis, Gmelin, S.N. 92. Wa-young-kyoung-bank, Arakan. Kyoung- 
ka-do, Mason. 

The Common Viverette. It is abundant in the Indo-Chinese countries, 
as in India, S. China, and the Malayan peninsula and islands, There is a 
nearly allied species in Madagascar s E 
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Sub-fam. Pauapoxvmiw m (Musangs). 


*46, Panapoxvmus arayı (J. 24). 
Paradorurus grayi, Bonnet, P. Z. S. IS3ő, p. 8. 
Hill Musang. Inhabits the Arakan hills 


#47. P. uvsaxoa (J. 23). 
Paradozurus musanga, F. Cuv., Mamm. Lith. ii. t. őő. Kyoung-woon-bank, Arakan. 
Common Musang. As common as in the neighbouring countries, 


48. P. TRIVIRGATUS. 
Paradoxurus trivirgatus, Temm. Monogr. ii. t. 63, fig. l; Xyoung-na-ga, Mason. 
The three-streaked Musang inhabits Tenasserim provinces, Malayan 
peninsula, Sumatra, and Java. 


#49. P. Levcorts. 
Paradoxurus leucotis, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxvii. p. 274; Horsfield's Catal, Stamm. 
India House Mus., No. 66.  /Na-meet-phyoo, Arakan. 


The white-eared Musang inhabits Sylhet, Makan, and Mergui.* 


#50. Ancricris BINTURONG (J. 26) 
_ Viverra binturong, Raffles, Trans. Lin. Soc. xiii. p. 253. Myouk-hya, or “ Monkey- | 
tiger," Arakan. 
The Binturong inbabits the Mishmi hills, nt the head of the valley 
of Assam, and occurs southward to the Straits of Singapore, and is also 
found in the islands of Sumatra and Java. Finlayson procured it in Siam. i 


*5l, Unva cancurvona (J. l34). 
Urea cancrivora, Hodgson, J. A. S. B. vol. vi. p. 56, 
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52. Ferns irons (J. I04). 
Felis tigris, Lin. ; Tigris regulis, Gray, P. Z. 8. lu807, p. 263. Kya, Arakan. 
The Tiger. Common in the forests. 


53. E. parnus (J. I05). 

Felis pardus, Lin.; Leopardus pardus, Gray, P. Z.S. I86T, p. 263. Theet-kya, 
Arakan. 

The Pard. Alsocommon; and black individuals not rare in the Southern 
Tenasserim provinces and Malayan peninsula. 


#54. F. macnoceLis (J. I07). 

Felis macroceliz, Temminck; F. diardi, F, Cuvier. 

The clouded Tiger-cat. A skin has been obtained in the mountains which 
— * Arakan from Pegu, and the species is probably of general occurrence 

higher mountain forests. Crawfurd noticed a dressed skin of it in the 

market at Bangkok. As the animal increases in age, its ground-hue 
becomes more fulvescen il and there is much individual variation in its 
markings. I have never seen it from the M alayan peninsula, but it in- 
habits Sumatra and Borneo, as likewise the Eastern Himalayas, and the 
islands of Formosa and Hainan; doubtless, therefore, the intervening 
countries generally in suitable localities. Hodgson notes it from Tibet! 





56. F. vivernova (J. I08) 
Felis viverrina, Bennet, P. Z. S. I833,p 68 
The fishing Tiger-cat. Tenasserim provinces, and probably the lowlands 
generally of British Burma; also Camboja, S. China, Formosa, and all suit- 


able parts of India, with Ceylon. This animal has coarse fur, for a Felis, 


and chiefly inhabits low watery situations, where it preys much on fish. 


#56. F. vxnara (J. 0). 
The Leopard-cat, Generally diffused. Specimens from Arakan and 


‘pody-markings resembling those of Genetta afra. Dr. Gray describes F. 
tenaaserimensis, 


— is founded differs from ordinary F. undata. — 





the flat skin upon which this 





e P. Z, S. I867, p. 400. 
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#57. F. cnavs (J. l5). 

Felis chaus, Gildenst. Khyoung teck-Koon, Arakan. 

The Chaus. The author procured this species in Arakan, and Col. 
McMaster states that he ‘‘shot a very fine one in Burma," Egyptian 
specimens exhibited in the London Zoological Gardens do not differ in 
any respect, that I can perceive, from the common Indian species. 

Mason refers to a species about the size of a domestic cat, “but its. 
colour and markings are exactly those of a Tiger. These Cats,” he adds, 
“are very abundant in the jungles, and occasionally venture into towns, 
where they make great havoc among the poultry." I could not well fail 
to have met with such a species, did it exist, and take leave to doubt that 
any small species of Cat is coloured and marked exactly like a Tiger. 
F. undata is doubtless intended, at least in part. 

Mason also refers to an animal which he denominates the " Fire-cat," 
or *Fire-tiger," of the Burmans. This is very probably F. femminckii, 
Vigors (F. moormensis, Hodgson, and F. chrysothriz, Tem. MS.), which 
is found not only in Nipál and Assam, but in the Malayan peninsula 
and Sumatra, and therefore may be expected to occur in the intervening 
territory. It has been lately figured by Dr. Sclafffr.* 


Fam. Mustelidæ. 
Sub-fam. Lvrmiwx (Otters). 
*58. Lorra ware (J. I00). 
Lutra nair, F. Cuv. Fáyaw, Arakan. 
Common on both sides of the Bay of Bengal. 


#59. Aoxyx LEPTONYX (J. I02). 

Lutra leptonyx, Horsfield, Zool. Res. Java. 

Otter with minute claws. ‘‘ Otters abound in some of the streams. 
In the upper part of the Tenasserim, a dozen at a time may be occasionally 
seen on the rocks of the river. The Burmese sometimes domesticate them, 
when they will follow a man like a dog" (Mason).t As common as the 
former species. 


e p. Z. S. 867, pl. xxxvi. p. BIA. 
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Sub-fam. MvsrrrLiN € (Martens, Weasels,* and Badgers). 
#60. MARTES FLAVIGULA (J. 96). 
Mustela flavigula, Boddáert. 
Black-capped Marten. Khisia hills and Arakan. 
Similar to Himalayan specimens, and differing from the Malayan race, 
found also in Formosa, by having much longer fur and a wholly black cap, 
instead of a brown cap with black periphery. 


*6l. Hetrerrs wrPALENSsIS (J. 95). 

Gula nipalensis, Hodgson, J. A. S. vol. v. p. 237; Melogale personata, Is. Geoffroy. 
Kyoung-pyan (Mason). 

The Brock-weasel. Arakan, and common in Pegu. 

It is decidedly identical with the species inhabiting Nipál and Sylhet, 
if not also with H. orientalis (Horsf.) of Java; but distinct from JH. mos- 
chata, Gray, of 8. China and Hainan, and ZZ. subaurantiaca, Swinhoe, of 
Formosa. Dr. Gray identifies Melogale personata, from the vicinity of Ran- 
goon, with the Chinese M. moschata, judging—it may be presumed—from 
the figure rather than the description in the Zoologie of M. Bélanger’s Voyage 
aur Indes Ortentales.] 


#62. ARCTONYX COLLARIS (J. 93). 
Aretonyr collaris, F. Cuv, Mamm. Lith. in. t. 60; dretonyr tonyz, Hodgson. 
KAway-too-wet-too, Arakan; Khiwae-tawet, wet-tawet (Mason). 
Large Burman Sand-badger.t Inhabits Assam, Sylhet, and Arakan, 
and at least as far southward as the country bordering on the Sitang. An 
Arakan specimen is figured.§ 


63. A. TAXOIDES. 
Aretonyæ taxoides, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxii. p. óÐI. 
The small Burman Sand-badger is much smaller and better clad than the 
preceding, with the pig-like snout less developed. Both appear to have much 
the same geographic range. 


* The Mustela nudipes, F. Cuv, inhabits the mountains of the Malayan peninsula, 
Sumatra, and Java, and may therefore be looked for on those of the Tenasserim provinces. 

+ P. 2. 8. u806, p. l63. 

t (In Jerdon's Mammals of India, the Hindustani Bhalu-soor, í.*. Bear-pig, is given ns 
the native name of this animal; but this seems to be an error, for the usual term applied to 
it is DAli-soor, which means Sand-pig, which isin consonance with its known habits.—J.A.] 

$ J. A. S. B. vol. vii. p. 735, pl. 
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Nearly allied is the Mydaus meliceps, Horsfield, of the higher mountains v 
of the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, and Java, which is likely also to inhabit 
those of the Tenasserim provinces. M. leptorhynchus,* A. M.-Edwards, is 
deseribed from N. China. 


Fam. Ursidæ. 
Bears. 

*54. HELARCIOS MATAYANTS (J. 43). 

Ursus malayanus, Raffles, F. Cur. Mamm. Lithog. iii. t. 68. — Wet-woon, Arakan, 

The Sun Bear. This is the only Bear which inhabits British Burma, 
where it is diffused from Arakan to Mergui, and thence southward through- 
out the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo; the Bornean race, U. eury- 
spilus, Horsfield, differing but slightly. How far northward of Arakan its 
range of distribution may extend, I am unaware; but Ursus tibetanus, the 
common Black Bear of the forest region of the Himalaya, is the only Bear ns 
yet determined from the hill ranges bordering on Assam, and this I believe to 
be the U. malayanus apud Walker; the same animal occurring likewise in 
S. China, and in the islands of Hainan (?) and Formosa.§ In all probability 
the Z7. malayanus is generally diffused over the great Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
where it especially inhabits the precipitous limestone mountains, and is there- 
fore difficult of access, from the tangled vegetation of the places to which it 
resorts. When brought up tame, it is an animal of gentle disposition, which 
will follow people about like a dog. I have seen one that suffered itself to be 
fondled by little children. ‘‘On one occasion," writes Mason, while "" sleep- 
ing in a Karén field that had been recently harvested, I was disturbed all night 
by a number of them digging up the roots of the sugar-cane that had been left 
in the feld. They will occasionally attack man when alone, On descend- 
ing the Tenasserim a few years ago on rafts, the foremost raft passed over a 
rapid, and made short a turn into a little cove below, when a Bear from the 
shore made a plunge at the raft, and threw the two Karéns on it into the 
water. At this moment the other boats came in sight, and the Bear retreated. 
On another occasion I met with a Burman and a Bear that he had just shot, and 
the Burman assured me that he had shot the Bear in the very act of running 
upon him. And last year," continues Mason, “a Karén of my acquaintance 
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Though severely bitten, the man recovered." It is probable that such acts 
are prompted by maternal solicitude. The common Sloth Bear, or Prochilus 
labiatus, of India and Ceylon, is unknown to the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal, 

Of the Infra-sub-order Prxxrenana, or Seals, etec., there is no representative 
in inter-tropical seas. | 


Sub-order INSECTIVORA. 


Fam. Tupaidæ. 
Tupayes. 

*65. Turara FEGUANA (J. 88). 

Tupaia peguana, Lesson, Bélanger's Voy. Atlas, t. 4; Cladobates belangeri, Wagner ; 
Herpestes sp., Calc. Journ. N. H. ii. p. 468. Treat, Arakan, 

Common throughout British Burma, but hardly separable from 7. 
ferruginea, Raffles, of the Malay countries, from which it seems to differ only 
in wanting the deep ferruginous tinge on the upper-parts, though even this 
is not quite absent in some specimens. Northward it extends to the Khásias, 
and even to the lower range of the Sikhim Himalaya. 

According to Col. MeMaster, ** Burmese specimens differ somewhat from 
those of Arakan, in having the lower parts much darker, and with the pale 
central line narrower; in the Burmese examples, the whole chin, throat, and = 
breast being buff." He also remarks that “the Burmese Tupaia is a harm- 
less little animal: in the dry season living on trees, and in the Monsoon 
freely entering our houses, and in impudent. familiarity taking the place 
held in India by the common Palm Squirrel; it is, however, probably from 
its rat-like head and thievish expression, very unpopular. I cannot," he adds, 
tt endorse Jerdon's statement regarding their ‘extraordinary agility,’ for they 
did not to me appear to be nearly so active as Squirrels: at least, Í remember 
one of my terriers on two occasions catching one, a feat which I have never 
seen any dog do with a Squirrel; cats of course often pounce upon them." 
Mason remarks that “one that made his home in a mango-tree near my 
house at Tonghoo made himself nearly as familiar as the cat. Sometimes I 
had to drive him off the bed, and he was very fond of putting his nose into 
the tea-cups immediately after breakfast, and acquired quite a taste both for 
tea and coffee. He lost his life at last, by incontinently walking into a 
rat-trap." | 
In the vicinity of Malacca the small 7. javanica, Horsf.,* is associated 


© Zool. Res. in Java, 
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with 2. ferruginea, though unnoticed in Dr. Cantor's ‘Catalogue of the be 

Mammalia of the Malayan Peninsula ;" and perhaps the most extraordinary 

instance in the class of what has been termed ** mimicry” occurs in a Squirrel, 

Rhinosciurus tupaiades, Gray, differing little, if at all from Seiurus laticau- 

datus, S. Müller, of Sumatra and Borneo, which inhabits the same district, 

Not only does this rodenf resemble 7. ferruginea in size and the texture and 

colouring of its fur, but the muzzle is singularly elongated, and there is even 

the pale shoulder-streak usual in the genus Turaia. As a group of Znsecti- 

vora the Tupayes would seem to **mock" the Squirrels; but the particular 

species of Squirrel referred to again specially simulates the Tupaia ferruginea द 

of the same locality. X 
Another Malayan species of the order Znsectivora, the Gymnura rafflesii, 

Vigors and Horsfield ( Fiverra gymnura, Raffles), occurs probably in Mergui, 

and is doubtfully mentioned as having been received from Arakan,* probably 

by mistake. This remarkable animal is not unlikely to be the “Opossum” 

of Colonel Low,} for it is difficult to imagine what other animal could be 

alluded to by that name. 


Fam. Erinaceidæ. ` 


66. HYLOMYS sUILLUS. 

H. peguensis, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxviii. p. 294; Anderson, Trans. Z. $S., vol. viii. 
p. 453 

Procured by Major Berdmore in the valley of the Sitang river The 
Bornean specimens which I saw at Leyden appeared, without actual com- 
parison, to be quite identical 


Fam. Soricidæ. 
Sub-fam. Sonterxæ (Shrews). E 


67. Pacuxvma Isvica (J. 69) 

Sorex indicus, Geoff. ; 4%. carulescens, Shaw; Pachyura indica, Anderson, P. 2. 5 
I873, p. 23l. Kywet-suk (Mason) E. 

Indian Musk Shrew. The common pale grey Musk Shrew, vulgarly | 
called the ‘Musk Rat" in India, occurs in the Tenasserim provinces, where, 
if I mistake not, it is the prevalent species. | 


N. Hu * ii. p- 47. l 
m 60, and As. Res. xvii. p. l69. 
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68. P. morta (J. 70). 

Sorex murinus, Lin. ; Pachynura murina, L. Anderson, P. Z. S. I873, p. 234. 
Malayan Musk Shrew. "" This," remarks Dr. Jerdon, “is the common 
large ‘Musk Rat’ of China, Burma, and the Malayan peninsula, extending 
into Lower Bengal and Southern India, especially the Malabar coast, where 
it is said to be the common species, the bite of which is considered venomous 
by the natives, The musky odour of this Shrew is much less powerful than 
in S. cerulescens," I was never able to obtain a specimen of it in Lower 
Bengal, and am not wholly satisfied with regard to its alleged range in 
Burma. 


69. P. Gnrrrrrur. 
Sorex grifithii, Horsfield, Catal, ; Tomes, Ann. M. N. H., 2nd ser. vol. xxiv. p. 28; 
P. grifithii, Horsfd., Anderson, P. Z. S. 873, p. 23I. 
The large Black Shrew.  Inhabits the Khásia hills and those of 
Arakan; certainly not Afghánistán, as stated by Dr. Horsfield.* 


70. P. NUDIrrs. 

Sorex nudipes, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 34; S. perroteti apud. Blyth, ibid, xvi. 
p. I276. P. nudipes, Blyth, Anderson, P. Z. S. 873, p. 23. 

The Bure-footed Shrew. One of the group of minute Shrews, which 
appears to be of common occurrence in the Tenasserim provinces, 


Tl. CRocIDURA FULIGINOSA. 

Sorex fuliginosus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. vol. xxiv, p. 362; Crocidura fuliginosa, Anderson, 
P. Z. S. 873,p. 23!. 

The Dusky Shrew. Procured by Major Berdmore in the Tenasserim 


— 
Sub-fam. Taurixa (Moles). 


72. TALPA LEUCURA | 
Talpa leucura, Blyth, J. A. S. B. vol. xix. p. 25, and figure of skull, 
The Sylhet Mole. Obtained by Major Berdmore in the valley of the 
Bitang. 
© The late Mr. S. Griffith collected both in the Khásía hills and in Afgh4nistin, and 
specimens from those two very distinct localities became intermixed and confounded 


हि Hence several Khásia species of mammalia, birds, and reptiles have been erroneously stated 








by Messrs, Horsfield and Moore to inhabit Afghinistin. Vide Ibis, 872, p. 89. 
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Order CETACEA. 


Fam. Delphinidæ. 
Dolphins and Porpoises. 
73. OncrkLLA FLUMINALISs. 


Oreella fluminalis, Anderson, P. Z. S, 870, pp. 220, 644; IS7L, pl. 43, fig. 2 
La-boing (Mason) 


The Irawádi Dolphin, inhabiting the deep channels of the river from 
300 to 600 miles from the sea. Colour uniform dirty white. 


Fam. Balænopteridæ. 


Rorquals. 

74. Batmyorrena rica (J. 47). 

Balænoptera indica, Blyth, J. A. S. B. vol. xxviii. p. 488. 

Indian Rorqual. A specimen eighty-four feet in length was cast upon 
Juggoo or Amherst Islet, South of Ramri, and East of Cheduba, on the Arakan 
coast, in I85l: another was stranded on the Chittagong coast in ]842, said 
to have been ninety feet long and forty-two feet in circumference.* Whale 
Bay, in the Mergui archipelago, was so named by Captain R. Lloyd, "" from 
the circumstance of its being resorted to by numerous Whales,"f it being * 
the only part of the coast where he had seen them. १ « dn 





Order PROBOSCIDEA. EM. 


Fam. Elephantidæ. 


75. Exvermas rmorevs (J. 2ll). > P 
Elephas indicus, Linn. ; Haseu, Mason; Chang, Siamese. ~ 
The Asiatic Elephant. The Elephant of Sumatra, and also that of — 
Ceylon is considered by Professor H. Schlegel to be a peculiar species, JE. — 
sumatranus, Schlegel; but the late Dr. Falconer did not admit of the — 
ctions, and a large living male Sumatran Elephant in the Zoological 


d 
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Order RODENTIA. 


Fam. Sciuridm. 


Sub-fam, Prenomypin æ (Flying-squirgels). 

*76. PTEROMYS crwERACEUS, 

Pteromys cineraceus, Blyth, J. A. S, B. xxviii. p. 276; P. petaurista, var. cineraceus, BL, 
ibid, xvi. p. 864.  Shau-byau, Arakan, 

The Burmese Great Flying-squirrel inhabits Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim 
provinces. It is a large species, very like P. pefaurista of Central and 
Southern India and also Ceylon, but generally with whitish tail; one 
Tenasserim specimen, however, is unusually rufous, with the tail coloured 
uniformly with the upper-parts. 

Many specimens of this animal require to be collected and compared 
together. 


977. SCIUROPTERUS PHAYREI. 

Seiuropterus phayrei, Blyth, J. A. S, B. xxviii. p. 278; S. sagitta, apud Blyth, ibid, 
xxiv. p. l87. : 

Pegu, Tenasserim Provinces, and Cambodja, where it wes obtained by 
Mouhot. It is akin to S. horsfieldi, Waterhouse (S. aurantiacus, Wagler), 
of the Malayan peninsula. 


*78. S. sPADICEUS. 

Sciuropterus spadiceus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xvi. p. 867, pL xxxvi. fig. l. Kywat-shoo- 
bhyan, Arakan. 

It inhabits Arakan, and is a diminutive species, of the same size as 
S. volucella of North America. 


Sub-fam. Scrunm am (Squirrels). 

*79. Scrunvs MACRUROIDES (J. l5). 

Sciurus macruroides, Hodgson. Leng-thet, Arakan; Sheu (generic), Tenasserim, 
Mason. 

The large Black Squirrel. This is the Himalayan S. bicolor, auct., with 
densely clad ear-conch, whereas Malayan specimens referred to the same 
have an almost nude ear-conch. There is a Tenasserim local race, with 
broad pale transverse band on the loins, forming a kind of cineture. The 
true S. bicolor, Sparrman, is now identified with the Javanese race, S. 
Aypoleucus, Horsfield, which is not larger than the S. macrourus com- 
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mon in Ceylon. Examples from the Arakan mountains do not differ from 
those of the E. Himalaya and the hills bordering on the Bráhmáputra 
valley to the southward of it. The races brought together under the name 
5. giganteus, Tem., seem to be almost endless, but each of them is locally 
true to its particular type of colouring, within a moderate range of variation, 


*80. S. FERRUGINEUS. 
Seiurus ferrugineus, F. Cuv., Mamm. Lithog.; S. keraudrent, Is. Geoffroy, vide J. A. S. B. 
xxiv. p. 474, xxxi. p. 334; 5. siamensis ? Gray. 
The Bay Squirrel. Occurs in the hilly regions of Arakan and Pogu. 


Bl. S, caxrorrs. | 
Seiurus caniceps, Gray, Ann. M. N, H., I842, p. 2I2; S. chryronotus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. 
xvi. p. 873, xxiv. p. 474. 
The Golden-backed Squirrel. It inhabits the Tenasserim provinces, but 
is commoner to the southward; it is certainly not found in Bhotan, or any 
part of India, as asserted by Dr. Gray. 


82. S. ATRODORSALIS. 

Seiurus atrodorsalis, Gray, Ann. M. N. H. i842, p. 23; wide J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 477, 
xxviii p. 276; var, S. Ayperythrus, Blyth, J. A. S, B. xxiv. p. 474, wide Beavan in P. Z: 3. 
u866, p. 428; S. rufogaster, Gray, same variety, 

The Black-backed Squirrel. It is common in the hills about Maulmein, 
but is replaced on the opposite side of the Salween by the next species. 
It certainly does not occur in "" India, Benáres," as asserted by Dr. Gray. 


#83. S. PHAYREI. 
Sciurus phayrei, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxiv, p. 476, xxviii, p. 275; S. pygerythrus, var, P 
ibid, xvii. p. 345. | | — 
Phayre’s Squirrel. It is common throughout the Province of Martaban, 
but does not inhabit Malabar, as has been stated.* 
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85. S, progus. 
Seiurus piceus, Peters, Proc. Zool. Soc. I866, p. 429. 
Tenasserim. 


#86, S. roknram (J, 53). 

Seiurus lokriah, Hodgson, J. A, S, B. I836, p. 233 ; S, suMavieenter, M'Clelland, pide 
J. A. 8. B. xxiv. p. 475. 

A mountain race, inhabiting Nipál, Sikhim, the Khásia hills, and those 
of Arakan. 


#87, S. ASSAMENSIS. 

Sciurus assamensis, M*Clelland, wide J, A, S. B. xxiv. p. 475; S. dlythii, Tytler, 
Ann. M, N. H. 854, p. 72. 

A very abundant race, inhabiting the valley of the Bráhmáputra, with 
Eastern Bengal, Tippera, Chittagong, and Arakan. 


#88, S. PYGERYTHRUS. 
Sciurus pygerythrus, Is. Geoff., Zoologie Voy. de Belanger, wide J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 475. 
It inhabits Lower Pegu, and is common in the neighbourhood of Rangoon. 


89. S. sLADENI. 
Sciurus sladeni, Anderson, P. Z. 8. l87l, p. l39, 


Thizyain, in Upper Burma. 


90. S. GORDONT. 
Sciurus gordoni, Anderson, P. Z. S. I87, p. L40. 
Bhamo, Upper Burmah. 


9l. S. QUINQUESTRIATUS. 

Seiurus quinquestriatus, Anderson, P. Z. S. I87l, p. L42. 

A hill species, common at Ponsee, on the Kakhyen range of hills, east 
of Bhamo, at an elevation of from 2000 to 3000 feet. 


92. S. nERDMOREI. 

Sciurus berdmorei, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xviii. p. 603, xxviii. p. 4I8, xxxi. p. 334; S. 
mouhoti, Gray. 

The Ground Squirrel. Tenasserim, Martaban, Mergui, Cambodja. 

From what I have observed of this species I doubt if it ever ascends 
trees, as I never saw it retreat to them, but always to the cover of low 


herbage. It should, perhaps, more properly range as a species of Zamías. 
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93. S. nannrr. 
Seiurus barbei, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xvi. p. 876, pl. xxxvi. fig. 3, xviii. p. 603, 
Tenasserim provinces, commoner to the southward, Siam, Cambodja? 
Hainan? S. China ? 

A Malacca specimen in the Leyden Museum is marked Tamias leucotis, 
Tem. It is closely allied to S. m'clellandii of tho E. Himalaya and also 
of Formosa, but more brightly coloured, having four pale dorsal stripes 
about equally vivid, alternating with five black stripes, It is doubtless 
S. mfelellandii of Cambodja,” of Hainan,f and of China and Formosa st but 
a Formosan specimen in the Leyden Museum represents the Himalayan race, . 
S. m'clellandii. Mason remarks of S. barbei that it abounds in the provinces > 
of Yé, Tavai, and Mergui.§ 


Fam. Muridæ. 


Rats and Mice. 


94. HAPALOMYS LONGICAUDATUS. 
Hapalomys longicaudatus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxviii. p. 296. 
A remarkable murine form, from Schwe Gyen in the valley of the Sitang 
or neighbouring hills, discovered by Major Berdmore. 


95. NrsokrA rxwpica (J. 72). 

Nesokia indica, Gray ; Mus indicus, Geoff. Probably Fae-kwet of Mason. 

It has been obtained at Tonghoo by Mr. W. Theobald.| The occur- 
rence of this common Indian field Rat in the open country of upper Pegu, 
together with a Hare akin to the Zepus ruficaudatus of the plains of 
Northern India, and of sundry birds identical with or akin to Indian 
species which are unknown in the broad belt of forest which fringes the 
coast of British Burma, indicates the probability of a closer connexion sub- 
sisting between the faunæ of the upper provinces of the two peninsulas than 
we as yot know of; our acquaintance with the fauna of Western Indo-China 
being chiefly confined to that of the great maritime belt of forest. The 
present species is, however, indicated by Mr. Swinhoe from Formosa. 
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s P. Z. 8. i80i. p. i87. f ibid. I870, p. 232. 3 Old. 870, p, 694. ad f 
§ In addition to all of the above, I have soon an undescribed species of medium size 
॥ P. A. S. B. iscc, p. 240. | | | 
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96. Mus BANDICOTA (J. 74). 
Mus bandicota, Bechstein, Myne-kywet (Mason). 


This species I give on the authority of Mason, which I accept the more 
readily as it is known to occur in Siam and the Malayan peninsula and 
islands; also in Formosa, where Mr. Swinhoe thinks that it was probably 
introduced when the Dutch were in possession, a.n. I630.% 


#97. M. pecumayus (J. I76). 

Mua deeumanus, Pallas, Glires, Pl. 

The common Brown Rat. I observed this pest to be very numerous 
and troublesome at Akyab, but saw no traces of it at Rangoon or Maulmein, 
nor further southward; but wherever there is European shipping, it will 
sooner or later find its way and establish itself permanently. 


*98. M. ROBUSTULUS. 

Mus robustulus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxviii. p. 294; Theobald, P. A. S. B. 866, p. 240; 
M. berdmorei ? Blyth, J. A. S.B.xs.p.I73; M. rufescens, Gray, var. ? 

Common Rat of Rangoon and Maulmein, also of Mergui. Requires to 
be critically examined in the fresh state. 

Under the heading of ** White-bellied Rat," Mason remarks that * the 
Rats are scarcely second to the Termites for the mischief they perpetrate. 
They burrow in the gardens and destroy the sweet potatoes; they make 
their nests in the roofs by day and visit our houses and larders by night. 
They will eat into teak drawers, boxes, and book-cases, and can go up and 
down anything but glass. In the province of Tonghoo they sometimes 
appear in immense numbers before harvest and devour the paddy like locusts. 
In both I857 and I858 the Karens on the mountains west of the city lost all 
their crops from this pest; and it is said that they are equally destructive 
occasionally in the eastern districts, but have not appeared for several years. 
The natives say it is the same Rat as the one that frequents houses." 

Again, he remarks that Mr. Cross, when on the Tenasserim river a few 
months ago (in 858 7), wrote—'* The people, in common with all who grow 
the hill paddy, over an extent of country more than fifty miles square, are 
suffering a famine of rice. This is occasioned by swarms of Rats, which 
devoured the paddy, or rather eut down the stalks, just as the ears began 
to fill. The Rats twice visited some parts of this territory during the season, 


* P. Z, S. Il870, p. 635. 
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so that scarcely a stalk of rice escaped them. I met with two of those 
animals, swimming the Tenasserim where it is more than a quarter of a mile 
wide, and succeeded in capturing one. The animal is about five inches from 
the nose to the end” (base?) ** of the tail, of a slim and nimble appearance, the 
belly white, and the rest a mouse colour. During the rains, when the river 
is much wider and more rapid, these Rats crossed in column 8, as the people 
say, so abundantly that a boat, in passing through, caught bushels of them. 
They only make their appearance at long intervals, like the locusts of other 
places. It is said to be from twenty to thirty years since they visited the 
country before, to any great extent.” 


99. M. cavnarron (J. 83). j 


Mus cawdatior, Hodgson, Horsf. Cat. Mamm. India House Mus., p. Má; var. Jf. 
cinnainomeus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxviii. p. 294. 


Lower Pegu and Martaban. 
It differs only from the Nipálese animal of Mr. Hodgson by having the 
upper-parts entirely of a bright cinnamon colour. 


$I00. M. coxcoror. 
Mus concolor, Blyth, J, A. S. B, xxviii. p. 295, the young; ibid, M. —— ? p. 294, the 
adult. 
Upper and Lower Burma; Malayan peninsula. 
It requires to be critically examined in the fresh state. 


IOI. M. reeurnsrs. 
Mus peguensis, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxviii. p. 205. 

Schwe Gyen, valley of the Sitang river. 

A particularly well-distinguished species, of which there is an unmis- 
takeable specimen marked from the Philippines in the Derby Museum of 
Liverpool. Mason suspects this to be the field Mouse of the Karen districts. 


I02. M. wiriDULUSs. 
Mus nitidulus, Blyth, J, A. 8. B. xxviii. p. 294. 
Valley of the Sitang. Mason notices a ‘very familiar little Mouse in 
the houses at Tounghoo," which he never saw in the Tenasserim provinces; 
and he inclines to refer it to the present species. 


03, M. BEAVANI. 
Mus beavani, Peters, P. Z. 8. is66, p. 669. 
‘Valley of the Salween. 
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I04., M. nanrvs. 
Mus hadius, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxviii. p. 295. 
Valley of the Sitang 


It is allied to Af. oleraceus of India, the type of Dr. Gray's genus 
Vandeleuria 

Other species of Rat and Mouse doubtless remain to be discovered, and 
it is desirable that they should be minutely described when fresh. Of the 
former, a very likely species to occur is the M. andamanensis, Blyth,* a 
subspinous Rat which proves to be the Jf setifer apud Cantor,f but not 
JM. setifer of Horsfield, which is identical with Af. tandicota. Three 
well-distinguished species of Mice from the Khásia hills are described 
as M. cunicularis, M. erythrotis, and M. gliroides, Blyth.t According to 
Mason, “there is a Water Rat throughout the country which burrows in the 
banks of streams, and takes to the water when pursued.” 


]05. RHIZOMYS SUMATRENSIS. 


Mus sumatrensis, Raffles; R. cinereus, M'Clelland, Cale. Journ. N. H. ii. p. 456, 


and pl. xiv, not good; Spalax javanus et Nyetocleptes dekan, Temminck. Pwai, Tenasserim, 
Mason. 


Tenasserim provinces; Malayan peninsula and islands. Arakan?§ 


*I06. R. CASTANEUS. 


Rhizomys castaneus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xii. p. l007, xxxvi p. I98; M. badius apud 
Blyth. 


Arakan, Pegu. 


Barely separable from M. badius (J. 20l), from which it seems to differ 
only in its much brighter colouring. 


IOT. R. FRUINOSUS. 
Rhizomys pruinosus, Blyth, J, A. S. B. xx. p. 509. 


Originally described from the Khásias, and obtained by Dr. Anderson 
in the vicinity of Bhamo. | 


08. R. arxox (J. 20). 
Rhisomys minor, Gray, Ann. M. N. H. x. p. 226; Horsficld's Catal. No. 228. 
Allied to the two preceding species, but of a dusky brown colour, with 
white muzzle and around the eye, and pale naked feet. I obtained a living 


e J. A. 8. B. xxix. p. l03. f ibid, xv. p. 264. t ibid, xxiv, p. 724, 
$ Calc, Journ. N. H. ii. p. 297. | Journ. of Exped. p. 256. 
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specimen of this animal when in Upper Martaban, but the skin of it got " 
spoiled; and I at once recognized the same species in two drawings of it as 

obtained in Siam by Capt. Finlayson. It has likewise been obtained at 
Yanangeen, on the Irawadi. It is even included, together with Æ. sinensis, 

Gray, in Mr. H. Walker's'** Catalogue of the Mammalia of Assam" (ibid. iii. 

p- 267); but both species are there in need of verification. Mason remarks 

that “this animal, which burrows under old bamboo roots, resembles," to 

some extent, "a Marmot more than a Rat, yet it has much of the Rat in its 

habits. I one night caught a specimen gnawing a coco-nut, while camping 

out in the jungles.” According to Mason the Byhais call the Bamboo Rat 

Khai, and they say that there is the Bamboo Khai, the Reed Khai, the » 
Maranta Khai, and the Wie, a very small species of the same tribe." In 

R. sumatrensis the fur is thin and bristly. The other three here given are 

smaller animals, with shorter tail and the fur soft and dense, 


Fam. Hystricidæ. 
Porcupines. 

*#I09. Hvsrmix nkNGALENSIS? (J. 205). 

Hystriz bengalensis, Blyth; H. malabariea, Sclater, P. Z. S. I866, p. 363, pl. xvi. 
Fhyoo, Tenasserim (Mason). ` 

The Porcupine of Arakan appears to be the same as that of Assam 
and of Eastern and Lower Bengal, the skull of which is not tumid, as 
in Jf. leucura, Sykes. Moreover, I cannot perceive (to judge from the 
stuffed specimen in the British Museum), that the adult 77. malabarica, Day, 
differs from it in any respect. I have only seen small Arakan specimens, 
however, and will not be too confident that I am right in referring them to 
the present species. 


IIO. H. towercavpa? (J. 206). 
Hystrix longicaðda, Marsden ; Acantheon javaniewm, F. Cuv., Mém, Mus. ix. t. I, fig. 3,4. q 
I also give this. Malayan species with hesitation, though I believe it to 
be that which inhabits the Tenasserim provinces 
There is also M. alopeus, Hodgson,* from Nipál, which seems to be one 
and the same with ZZ. grotei, Gray,f from Malacca, remarkable for having Y 
but one black ring on its white quills, The skins of Porcupines when dried, - * 
and afterwards relaxed and set up in museums, are usually in wretched — — — 





© J. A. S. B. I847,p.772, ta. > ४ — 2 
F f [P. Z. 8. ISCõ, p. 306, pl. xxxi. This species is referred by Mr. Sclater — E t 
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condition, and when of young or half-grown specimens only, some of the 
supposed species of them (if they really be species) are difficult of discrimina- 
tion. These animals require to bo compared together when alive, adult, and 
in good condition, in order to be properly understood. 


lll. ATHERURA FASCICULATA. 
Hystriz fasciculata, Shaw; Buffon, Supp. tom. vii. p. 303, t. 77. 
This animal inhabits the Tippera hills, Siam, and the Malayan peninsula, 
and therefore probably the Indo-Chinese countries generally. 

A living Malayan example in the London Zoological Gardens could not 
be distinguished from its African companions referred to 4. africana, Gray ; 
but an example from Assam is much paler in colour and more freckled, as 
was one which I possessed from Tippera. This northern race is well figured 
in Hardwicke's “Illustrations of Indian Zoology," copied from one of 
Buchanan Hamilton's drawings. 


Fam. Leporidæ. 


Hares. 
II2. LEPUS rkEGUENSIS. 
Lepus peguensis, Blyth, Journ. As. Soc. B. xxiv. p. 47L. Yung (Mason). 
Inhabits the open country within or beyond the range of forests. Craw- 
furd long ago remarked that "the Hare is unknown in Pegu, but that it 
makes its appearance in the hills before the disemboguement of the Irawádi." 


Order UNGULATA. 


l Fam. Suidæ. ` 

23. Svs cursrATUS (J. 2l5). 

Sus cristatus, Wagner, Münch; gel. Anzeig. ix. p. 535, I839;0@5. indicus, Gray. 
Tau-wet (Mason). 

A boar which I examined at Akyab was of the ordinary Bengal race. 
but the Tenasserim wild boars are considerably smaller, the skulls of adults 
being one-fifth less in linear dimensions, though otherwise similar. One 
such was given to me in Calcutta as that of a tusked sow, and I afterwards 
found that the Tenasserim boar-skulls differed in no respect. The race 
requires to be critically examined. Mason remarks that the Tenasserim wild 
Hogs are of ‘‘a small blackish species, exceedingly numerous, " and that 
they are very destructive to tho Karen paddy-fields. According to Colonel 
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McMaster, although some heads of Tenasserim wild boars, which I showed 
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him in Calcutta, ** were certainly smaller than those of India," the animals 
which he had seen in Upper Pegu appeared to him to be about the same size 
as those which he had seen in former hunting days in India. That Pigs are 
inimical to snakes is well known; but Mason mentions that he has scen the 
head of a Python "that was killed by a drove of hogs, whose whole length 
measured eighteen feet." Whether wild or tame does not matter, but that 
author repeatedly uses the word *''drove" in connexion with wild animals, 
even rats. It is a remarkable fact (if quite trustworthy) that a number 
of Hogs should thus combine to destroy a large Python, 


Fam. Tragulidæ. 
Chevrotains. 
II4. TRAGULUS KANCHIL. 
Moschus kanchil, Raffles, Yung" (Mason). 

This small Chevrotain, or ** Mouse-Deer," with a medial black stripe on 
the chest, is common in the southern Tenasserim provinces, and extends 
throughout the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo; but in Java it 
appears to be replaced by the equally diminutive 7. javanicus (7. pelandae, 
Blyth).f In Cambodja and Cochin-China there is a race which chiefly differs 
from 7. kanchi! in wanting the medial dark stripe on the chest (7. affinis, 
Gray);] and the island of Hainan, it is remarked by Mr. Swinhoe, ‘‘ produces 
a Mouse Deer, which I have made out to be Tragulus meminna.Q The 
latter can hardly be, for that species (Meminna indica) is elsewhere un- 
known eastward of the Bay of Bengal. There is, again, a Chevrotain 
much larger than the 7. kanchil, which seems to be generally diffused over 
the Malay countries, the 7. napu, F. Cuvier, which is not unlikely to occur 
in South Tenasserim ; and what are probably local races of 7. napu have 
been described as 7. stanleyanus and T. fuscatus, the pyrrhous T. stanleyanus 
having been —— supposed to inhabit Ceylon.  JMeminna indica is the 
only species of evrotain that inhabits Ceylon and the Indian peninsula; 
and throughout the Malay countries there are the larger 7: napu and its 
subordinate races, and—except in Java—the smaller 7. kanchil (to which 
T. affinis should perhaps be subordinated), with T. javanicus in Java only. 
The 7. kanchil is the only one, so far as hitherto ascertained, that ranges 
northward into British Burma, and in the Malayan peninsula it is much 
more abundant than the 7. napu. l 
s The same name which he assigns to Lepus peguensis. 

t J. A. B. B. xxvii. p. 277. 
$ P. Z. B. I86l, p. 38. $ ibid. iſs7To. p. 644. 
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Fam. Cervidm. 


Deer, 

*#II5. Rosa ARISTOTELIS (J. 220). 

Cervus aristotelis, Cuv. — Schap. 

Common and generally diffused through the great forests. The Simur 
Deer of Burma appeared to me to be rather small, and I have never 
seen a fine pair of horns of this species from the countries eastward of the 
Bay of Bengal. 


*II6. Hvzrarmus ronciwvs (J. 222). 
Cervus porcinus, Zimm. 

The Drai, or Hog Deer, is very abundant. Mason observes, however, that 
this species seems to be confined to the plains. ‘‘It abounds," he states, 
' north and east of Maulmein, and on the large islands south of Tavai; but 
it is not found north of the station, nor eastward among the hills, nor in the 
valley of the Tenasserim, but is found again on the plains of the Sitang." 
Some individuals (especially does) are more or less distinctly ‘‘ menilled” or 
spotted when in their summer coat, which has given rise to reports of the 
Indian Spotted Deer (Axis maculatus) having been observed in Burma. 
The so-called Hog Deer of Malabar is the Meminna indica; but, whether 
or not introduced (as is most probable), the true Hog-Deer inhabits a part 
of the west and south-west of Ceylon. The Indian Spotted Deer has 
been introduced into Province Wellesley and has there multiplied, as noticed 
by Cantor; and according to Raffles also in Sumatra, and there by native 


agency. 4 


#IIT. PANOLIA ELDI. 

Cervus eldi, Guthrie, Calc, Journ. N. H. ii. p. 4l6; horns figured, ibid. i. pl. xii, 
ii, pL xii; €. (Rusa) frontalis, M'Clelland, ibid. iii. p.40l, pl. xiii, xiv; C. lyratus, Schinz; 
C. dimorphe, Hodgson; Panolía acuticornis, Gray, J"Admíne of Burmese, Sungrat of 
Manipur. 

It inhabits Pegu, and thence northward to the valley of Manipur, and 
southward to Mergui and the adjacent northern part of the Malayan peninsula. 
In Cambodja and the island of Hainan it is replaced by a nearly allied race, 
P. smithit,* subsequently C. platyeeros of Dr. Gray;| and interposed 
between the two races of Fanolia there would appear to occur the fine 


» Cereus emithii, Gray, P. Z. S. Isa7T. p. 45. 
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Rucervus schomburgki, Blyth, which is a Siamese representative of the Indian 
R. duvaucelli, and doubtless similar in its habits. For illustrations of the 
horns of all four species, vide Proc. Zool. Soc. 867, p. 835, figs. I-228. The 
earliest figure of the horns of P. eldi is given, with a portrait of its dis- 
coverer, Lieut. Eld, in the Bengal Sporting Magazine.* 

This remarkable Deer is a highly gregarious species, resorting to open- 
ings in the forest, like the Indian Bárá-sing'ha, Jtucercus duvaucelli. t 


*II8. CERVULUS AUREUS (J. 223). 

Styloceras aureus, H. Smith, G. A. K. iv. 48, t. v. 805. 

Gee, or Barking Deer. 

The diminutive Deer of this form, commonly known as Muntjacs, 
are generally distributed over the hill forests of north-east Asia and its 
islands; but examination of a series of skulls from different localities 
in the Museum of the London Royal College of Surgeons inclines me to 
think that the various species of them have not been satisfactorily made 
out. That of Java, C. vaginalis, Boddaért, is one of the most distinct, 
and has considerably larger horns than any of the others; again, the small 
C. reevesii, Ogilby, of China is well distinguished; and Dr. Gray charac- 
terizes one from Cambodje as C. cambojensis,t which he has since identified 
with Rucervus schomburgki! The Burmese species differs in no respect 
that I am aware of from the ordinary Indian one, and again from that 
inhabiting the Malayan peninsula; but the Sumatran would appear to be 
somewhat different. It is the most numerous and universally diffused of 
al the Deer of Burma. More extensive materials for comparison of the 
different races than are at present available are needed for a final determina- 
tion of the species of Muntjac Deer.§ 


Fam. Capridæ. 
Goats, Sheep, and Antelopes in part. 

#lI9. CAPRICORNIS SUMATHENSIS. 

Antilope sumatrensis, Shaw; Marsden, Hist, Sumatra, Atlas, pl. xiv; F. Cuvier, 
Mamm. Lithog.; A. interscapularis, Lichtenstein ; C. rubida, Blyth; C, swinhoei, Gray, 
P. Z. S, u862, p. 263, pL xxxv; skull with horns from Arakan, figured Calc. Journ. N. H. 
i. pl. xii  Zan-kseik, Mason. 


* Le. vol, xiv. I8a0. p. 346 

t eide Lieut. Eld, loe. cit., and especially Lieut, Beavan, in J. A. S. B. xxxvi. p. I75 
et seg., and P. Z. S. 867, p. 769. 

$ P. Z. S. iso l. p. Ias. 

§ [Sir V. Brooke has since arranged tho known species, P. Z. S.Ia74, p. 33.—Ed.] 
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This species appears to be distributed from Arakan through Pegu to the 
extremity of the Malayan peninsula, and to occur in Siam and Formosa, and 
also in Sumatra, 

This species varies much in colour, from red to black, and the black 
sometimes with a white nape, or the hairs of the nape may be white at the 
base only. Two flat skins from Arakan are of a pale red-brown colour ; 
with black dorsal list, and quite resemble the figure of one from Formosa, 
which is styled €. swinhoei. The late Lieut. Beavan, again, described a 
female shot on “the grass and bamboo-covered sides of Zwagaben" moun- 
tain, near Maulmein, as being of a mingled black and ferruginous colour,* 
and he mentions that the animal had been seen at Thayet Myo in Pegu. 
Mason also states that it is common on the mountains of Tonghoo, and 
Cantor obtained it from those of the Malayan peninsula. The '*wild goat" 
mentioned by Crawfurd, as stated by the Siamese "to be found in some of 
the mountains of their country, and to be shot for their horns, which are 
prized by the Chinese for certain alleged restorative properties," can hardly 
be any other. On comparison of skulls from Sumatra, Arakan, and 
Mergui, I could detect no distinguishing character, and they differ little 
from those of C. bubalina of the forest region of the Himalaya, except 
in being considerably smaller. The genus is a very peculiar one, by no 
means #0 nearly related to the Goats and Gorals as is generally supposed, 
but examples of it should be studied in captivity before it can be thoroughly 
understood, and the skeleton of this form is a desideratum in European 
collections, 


Fam. Bovidæ. 


The Bovine family. 

#I20. Bos caurvs (J. 238). 

Bos gaurus, C. H. Smith. Fine skull figured in J, A. S. B. vi, p. 224; another iid. x. 
470. Pyoung. 

The Gaur, or ** Bison" of Indian sportsmen, is diffused in all suitable 
localities throughout British Burma, and its range extends southward to the 
straits of Singapore, but not to any of the islands. Nowhere does this grand 
species attain a finer development than in Burma, and the horns are mostly 
short and thick, and very massive, as compared with those of Indian Gaurs, 
though the distinction is not constant on either side of the Bay of Bengal. 
In the Malayan peninsula, where it is known as the Salandang, this animal 
would appear to be becoming extremely rare, at least to the southward; and 

s P. Z. S. I866, p. 4. 
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we need information respecting its distribution in other parts of Indo-China. 
I have seen a characteristic skull from Johore, and once possessed a living 
calf, which was sent, together with a Malayan Tapir, from Singapore. 


I2u. B. FRONTALIS. 

Bos frontalis, Lambert, Lin. Trans. vii. p. 57, pl. 4; B. gaveus, Colebrooke; P. Z. 8. 
L866, pl. i, young bull; Hodgson, J. A. S. B. x. p. 470, skull, fig. I. 

The Gayal or Mit hun. 

In the domestic state onlv, the range of this fine species extends south- 
ward to the hills bordering on the Koladyne river, which flows into Akyab 
harbour from the north. In the hilly parts of Tippera and Chittagong it 
exists in the wild state. Inthe fully mature bull the horns are longer and the 
dewlap is considerably more developed than is represented in the figure cited. 


#I22. B. SONDAICUS. 

Bos sondaicus, S. Müller; B. bentinger, Temminck. Thoing of Burmese, 

The Banting inhabits Pegu, the Tenasserim provinces and Malayan penin- 
sula, Sumatra, Borneo, and Java; being domesticated in the island of Bali. 

The hybrid with the Javan humped cow constitutes the 3. /euco- 
prymnus of Quoy and Gaymard, as the hybrid Gayal constitutes the P. 
sylhetanus of F. Cuvier. The Banting has bred in the Zoological Garden 
of Amsterdam, where I have seen bull, cow, and calf in fine condition, 
The bull, more especially, has an indication of a hump, which, however, 
must be specially looked for to be noticed; and he has a broad and 
massive neck like the Gaur, but no raised spinal ridge, nor has either of 
these species a deep dewlap like t he Gayal. The cow is much slighter 
in build, with small horns that incline backwards; and she retains her 
bright chestnut colour permanently, while the bulls become black as they 
attain maturity, excepting always the white *' stockings," and also the white 
patch on each buttock, which is characteristic of the species. In the old 
bull the cuticle between the bases of the horns becomes enormously thickened, 
corneous and rugged, and this begins to show before the coat has commenced 
to change colour, as may be seen in a stuffed specimen in the British Museum, 
which is that of an animal procured in Pegu by the author of this paper, 
and which lived for some time in the London Zoological Gardens. How far 
to the eastward the range of this animal extends in the Indo-Chinese 
countries, remains to be ascertained; but I have reason to believe that two 
other species of Zos there remain to be described, one of which is domesticated 
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I23. Bunarvs anni (J. 239). 
Bos arni, Shaw. 


The Indian Buffalo exists wild, whether or not indigenously so, and 
everywhere in the domestic state; and, as the calves obtain their full supply 
of milk, the tame Buffaloes in Burma assume their full development, and 
are not stunted in their growth, as in most parts of India. The Rev. F. Mason 
remarks that "there are great numbers of wild Buffaloes in the jungles 
of the South, which are supposed by the natives to be indigenous; but they 
are more probably of the domestic race that have run wild, like the wild 
Horses of America." The Indian Buffalo now abounds in a state of wildness 
in the north of Australia, where they have spread from Port Essington, 


. and there are many in the delta of the Nile, where also they must needs have 


descended from domestic stock. 

From Crawfurd's description of the animal it would seem that Bos 
sondaicus is domesticated in Siam. He, however, styles it B. taurus? "The 
Bos taurus," he remarks, “‘ is found wild in the Siamese forests, and exists 
very generally in the domestic state, particularly in the northern provinces. 
Those we saw about the capital were short limbed, compactly made, and 
frequently without horns. They were generally of a red or a dark-brown 
colour, and never of the white or grey, so prevalent amongst the cattle 
of Hindustan. They also want the hump over the shoulders, which charac- 
terizes the latter. They are used only in agricultural labour, for their milk 
is too trifling in quantity to be useful, and the slaughter of them, publicly 
at least, is forbidden even to strangers. When, during our stay, we wanted 
beef for our table, our servants were obliged to go three or four miles out 
of town, and to slaughter the animals at night. The wild cattle, for the 
protection of religion does not extend to them, are shot by professed hunts- 
men on account of their hides, horns, bones, and flesh, which last, after being 
converted into jerk beef, forms an article of commerce to China.” 


Fam. Tapiridæ. 
Tapirs. 


]24. TaAPIRUS MALAYANUS. = e 
Tapirus malayanus, Raffles, F. Cuvier, Mamm. Lithog. i. p. 87. — Tu-ra-sAu, Mason. 
The Malayan Tapir inhabits the Tenasserim provinces as high as the 
lőth deg. north lat.; also Lower Siam, the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, 
and Borneo; if not likewise the southern provinces of China, where the 
species is not likely to be a different one,  *'Though seen so rarely," 
© Embassy to Siam and Cochin China, ii. p. I92. , 
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remarks Mason, “the Tapir is by no means uncommon in the interior of "y E 
Tavoy and Mergui provinces; I have frequently come upon its recent foot- 
marks, but it avoids the inhabited parts of the country. It has never been 
heard of north of the valley of the Tavoy river.” 
Fam. Rhinoceratidæ. 
Rhinoceroses, 
]25. Rurxocrenos sonpaicus (J. 23). 
Rhinoceros sondaicus, Cuvier; Horsfield, Zool. Res. in Java; S. Müller, Verhand. t. 33; = 


R. nasalis, R. stenorhynchus, et R. floweri, Gray, apud Busk, P. Z. S. 2869, p. 4I6. 
Khyen-Aseu, Mason. 

The Lesser One-horned Rhinoceros. So far as I have been able to 
satisfy myself, this is the only single-horned Rhinoceros of the Indo-Chinese 
and Malayan countries, its range of distribution extending northward to the 
Garo hills, where it co-exists with the large R. indicus, and to eastern and 
Lower Bengal It would appear to be the only Rhinoceros that inhabits the 
Sundarbáns, occurring within a few miles of Calcutta; and yet I know of 
but one instance of its having been brought to Europe alive,* and then it was 2 
not recognized as differing from R. indicus, which latter is not uncommonly 
brought down the Bráhmáputra from Assam, and sent to Europe from 
Calcutta. ‘There is reason, also, to believe that Æ. sondaicus is the species 
which was formerly hunted by the Moghul Emperor Báber on the banks 
ofthe Indus. Southward it inhabits the Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo (?vide Busk, loc. cit.). Itis about a third smaller than R. indicus, 
from which it is readily distinguished by having the tubercles of the hide 
uniformly of the same small size, and also by having a fold or plait of the 
skin crossing the nape, in addition to that behind the shoulder-blades. In 
R. indicus the corresponding fold does not thus meet its opposite, but curves 
backward to join—or nearly so in some individuals—the one posterior to the w 
shoulders. A fine living male, before referred to, was exhibited for some 
years about Great Britain, and was finally deposited in the Liverpool Zoo- 
logical Gardens, w in the 
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Rhinoceros sondaicus is found at all elevations, as remarked of it by Dr. 
Horsfield, in Java; and from the mountains of Palouk, thirty miles 
north of Mergui, a writer quoted by the Rev. F. Mason observes—*C We 
were on the summit of the highest range of mountains in the provinces. 
The tall timber trees at the first ascent were dwindled into a thick growth 
of stunted bushes, unmixed with a single shrub. The path, which was 
narrow and steep, had reached a level spot, that had been in the rains 
the wallowing place of a rhinoceros; for it has the habit of wallowing 
in the mire no less than the hog and the buffalo." The Sumatra Rhinoceros 
was also tracked by General Fytche to an altitude of about 4000 feet, when 
he obtained a close view of the animal with two finely developed horns.* 
Crawfurd was assured at Bangkok that a thousand Rhinoceros horns were 
thence annually exported to China. 

According to Helfer, the R. indicus, in addition to R. sondaicus, inhabits 
the northern portion of the Tenasserim provinces; and Mason asserts that a í 
single-horned Rhinoceros from the Arakan jungles was purchased by the 
London Zoological Society, and lived for many years in the Regent’s Park, 
the species in that case being unquestionably Æ. indicus. Again, according 
to a writer in the Oriental Sporting Magazine ft both species of one-horned 
Rhinoceros occur in Burma, and he cites, as his authority for the statement, a 
writer in the first series of the same periodical (vol. ii. p. 35), mentioning that 
his said authority appears to be “a thorough sportsman and no mean 
naturalist.” . I nevertheless hesitate, upon present evidence, to admit the 
Great Indian Rhinoceros into the list of Burmese animals. 


I26. Crna4TORHINUS CROSSIT P 

Khinoceros crossit, Gray, P. Z. S. 864, p. 250, with figure of anterior horn, 32 in. 
in length over the curvature, and l7 in. in span from base to tip; R. Jasiotiís, Sclater. 

Ear-fringed Rhinoceros. In the Rhinoceroses of this type the hide is 
comparatively thin, aud is not tessellated or tuberculated, nor does it form a 
‘coat of mail,” as in the preceding; but there is one great groove (rather 
than fold or plait) behind the shoulder-blades, and a less Si icuous crease 
on the flank, which does not extend upwards to cross the loins, ás represented 
in F. Cuvier's figure; and there are also slight folds on the neck and at base 
of the limbs; the skin being moreover hairy throughout. There is also a 
second horn placed at some distance behind the nasal one. | 

Until recently, the existence of more than one species was unsuspected. 
In I868, a young female was captured in the province of Chittagong, and on 

TN J. A. S. B. xxxi. p. IG7. t July, u802, p. 30L. 
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its arrival in the London Zoological Gardens, early in I872, was believed to 
represent the Rhinoceros sumgtrensis of Bell and Raffles; but soon afterwards 
another two-horned Rhinoceros was received at the same establishment from 
Malacca, obviously of a different species, which proved to be the veritable R. 
sumatrensis. Since its arrival, it has now (I873) considerably increased in size, 
and it probably is not yet quite full grown. As compared with C. sumatrensis, 
it is a considerably larger animal, with much smoother skin, of a pale clay- 
colour, covered with longer and less bristly hair, the latter of a light brown 
colour, as seen in the mass. The cars are placed much further apart at the 
base, and are not lined with hair as in the other, but are conspicuously fringed 
with long hair; and the tail is much shorter and largely tufted at the end. 
The horns are worn away, but if the species be truly assigned to C. crossit, 
the anterior would grow very long and curve to a remarkable extent back- 
wards, while the posterior horn would probably be short. A second speci- 
men of an anterior horn, almost as fine as the one first described, has recently 
turned up among the stores of the British Museum; and I found a smaller 
anterior horn of R. erossii in the Museum of the London Royal College 
of Surgeons, confirmatory of its peculiar shape. In this group the horns are 
remarkably slender except at the base, and of much more compact texture 
than in other Rhinoceros horns. I have reason to believe that this is the two- 
horned species which inhabits the Arakan hills, those of northern Burma, 
and which extends rarely into Assam; and I think it highly probable that 
the skull figured in Journ. As. Soc. B. xxxi. p. 56, pl. iii., f. l, repre- 
sents that of C. crossit (seu R. lasiotis), in which case the range of the 
species would extend into the Tenasserim provinces. A detailed notice of the 
individual sent to London has been given by Dr. Anderson.* 


I27. C. SUMATRENSIS. 

Rhinoceros sumatrensis, Bell, Phil. Tr. 793, p. 3, pl. 2, 3, 4; R. javanus, F. Cur. 
Mamm. Lithog. very young; ©. blythii, Gray, Ann. M. N. H. (4), voL xi. p. 300. 
Kyen-than, Mason. 

The Sumatran Rhinoceros is much smaller than the preceding species, 
with aharsh and rugose skin, which is black, and clad with bristly black hairs ; 
the ears less widely separated at base, and filled internally with black hairs ; 
the muzzle anterior to the nasal horn much brouder; and the tail conspicuously 
longer, tapering, and not tufted at the end. Horns attaining considerable 


length, and curving but slightly backwards, as represented in Journ. As. Soc. B. 


| à e P. Z. a. I873, P. L29. a 
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This is the ordinary two-horned Rhinoceros of the Tónasserim pro- 
vinees, extending into Siam, and southward throughout the Malayan 
peninsula and Sumatra; but in Borneo there would appear to be a still 
. smaller species, which is referred to the same by Professor H. Schlegel. 
How far northward its range extends has not been ascertained, but I suspect 
that it does not occur in Arakan. A Rhinoceros of some kind inhabits the 
province of Quang-si, in China, in lat. I5 deg. N., as noticed by Du Halde, 
In general, this is an exceedingly shy and timid animal, but it has been known 
to attack the night-fires of travellers, as happened once to Professor Oldham. 
In this case the animal was shot, and its skull is now in the Museum of 
Trinity College, Dublin, where I have verified it as appertaining to the 
present species. For remarks on this and the preceding species, vide Ann. 
M. N. H. (4), vol. x. (,872), p. 399. Lieutenant Newbold noticed the 
existence of the ** Badok, or Sumatran Rhinoceros’ in the Malayan peninsula 
in I838.% 


Order SYRENIA. 
Fam. Halicoridæ. 


I28. Harrconr puaone (240). 

Trichechus dugong, Erxleben, F. Cuvier, Mamm. Lithog. ti. I20; Zool. Aristolabe, 
Atlas, t. 27. 

The Malayan Dugong. Mason records that the existence of this animal 
in the Mergui archipelago was brought to his notice by the late Rev. S. 
Benjamin in I853. It is occasionally obtained by the Andaman Islanders. 
Finlayson strangely asserts that in this animal “a single spiraculum opens 
near the top of the head.” 


Fam. Manidæ. 
Pangolins, 

#]29, PANGOLINUS LEUCURUS. 

Manis lueurus, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. xi. p. 454; xvi. p. l274. Thew-kAwe-ghyat, Mason. 

Burmese Pangolin. Ranges from Arakan to Mergui, and is probably 
the species *elosely allied to javanicus’ observed by Dr. Anderson near 
Bhamo. From Malacca I have only seen the P. javanicus, Desmarest, and it 
is probable that P. auritus, Hodgson, 836 (Manis dalmanni, Sundevall, 
I842. M. multiscutata, Gray, I843), occurs to the northward. From Cam- 
bodja Dr. Gray gives P. pentadactyla ( Pangolinus typus). 


* Madras Journ. Lit. Sc. vii, p. 70. 
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Province SAUROPSIDA. 


Class AVES. 
Sub-class CAnINATSE, 
Order PREHENSORES. 


Fam. Psittacidæ. 


Parrots. 


. PALÆORNIS ALEXANDRI (J. 47).% 


P. eupatríus, L., adopted by Dr. Finsch, Die Papageien, tom. ii. p. ll. Kyai- 
phoung-ka. 


A mountain species in British Burma, chiefly or wholly confined to the 


* It i» probable that more species of Paræonnis remain to be discovered in the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. Some of them are very local, as P. conumworpes (J. 50), which is 
confined to the mountains of S. India, as P. carrunorm® is to those of Ceylon. P. sny- 
Tikporsys, nobis (P. nicobaricus, Gould, B. As. pt. ix. pl. 8), is known only from the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. P. cantcers, nobis (Gould, B. As. pt. ix. pe Nes ]2), was 
founded on a mutilated specimen obtained alive from a Nicobar savage, and a 
(and probably, therefore, female) example of it was subsequently procured by the late Dr. á 
Cantor in Province Wellesley, These were the only specimens known, when Herr v. Pelzeln 
obtained it in the Car Nicobar, and quite recently I saw three in a collection, which also 
contained two of P. ERKYTHEOGENYS, but whence obtained could not be learned, and there 
were no species peculiar to the Andaman or Nicobar Islands together with them, though > 
several common to the Tennsserim provinces and Malayan peninsula. The fine P. — — 
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= loftier elevations. Mason remarks that he never observed it in the pro- 
vinces of Tavoy and Mergui. Schomburgk, however, notes it from Siam.* 
[Paleornis eupatrius, Lin., is the correct title. Psittacus alexandri, 
Lin., belongs to the Javan parrakeet. | 


2. *P. ronqvatus (J. 48), 
Kyai-gyot. 
Resorts to open country as elsewhere, and is therefore chiefly met with 
in the interior, beyond the maritime belt of forest. Dr. Cantor procured it 
| so far southward as in Province Wellesley. 
* [Thayet Myo ( Wardlaw Ramsay). | 


3. *P. sentsricers (J. 50). 
P. schisticeps, Hodgs.; Gould, P. As. pt. x. pl. 8 


Mountains of Arakan. 
[Tonghoo hills (IF. R.). The Tonghoo bird belongs to the race named 
P. finschii, Hume (Str. Feath. ii. p. 509).] i 


— 4. *P. CYANOCEPHALUS (J. 49, partim). 
P. cyanocephalus, Lin. ; Edwards, pl. 233. Ayat-ta-ma. 
' Exceedingly common in the forests of British Burma, where it takes 


P. affinis, Gould, and P. viridimystax, nobis, are the young), belongs to the southern half of 
the Malayan peninsula, with the islands of Sumatra and Borneo, and Lonrevivs GALOCLOS 
has exactly the same range of distribution; the latter being replaced in Java by L. rUsILLUS, 
G. R. Gray; which is closely akin to L. vEnxALis of India and Burma, it being, however, 
well distinguished, which is more than can be averred of P. vinnisca as inhabiting the 
same island 
(The Andaman race of P. erythrogenya (P. affinis, Tytler, P. tytleri, Hume) slightly 
> differs. P. derbyanus is not generally admitted to be distinct from P. melanorhynchus, 
~ Waglor, It is not certain whether the title Psittacus barbatus, Gm., should not be expunged 
It was given to Latham's bearded parrakeet (Syn. i. p. 238, no. 38), described from a 
i specimen, origin unknown, in the Hunterian Museum. Examples of the species, P. Iuciani, 
| ER are so raro, that a comparison Latham's description is difficult to make. Eventually 
Pw examples exhibiting the phase of plumage described by Latham may be met with; in the 
` mean time it seems best to follow Dr. Finsch and adapt Verreaux's title.] 
s Tho Indo-Chinese bird should now be compared with the Andaman race, as described 
by Mr. V. Ball (J. 4. 6. 2. xli. pt. ii, p. 278). : 
[I have compared a large series of Burmese and Andaman 
latter differ by having the bills dice considerably la J MN 
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the place of P. rosa (Boddaért) of India generally and Ceylon. In Nipál 
both species occur, but the present one only (if I mistake not) in Lower 
Bengal, and its range extends eastward to the south of China. There are 
various distinctions, one of which is that in P. nosa the wings are blue on 
the inner side, while in P. cyaNocEPHALUS they are green within. P. rosa 
is also a much more finely coloured bird than the other, and has a con- 
spicuously longer tail. 

[Rangoon, Karen hills, Tonghoo (JP. Æ.).  Linnmus's title of Psit- 
lacus. cyanocephalus, founded on Brisson's Psittaca cyanocephala (Orn. iv. 
p. 359, no. 70, pl. xix. f. 2, " East Indies"), applies to this race. While 
Psittacus purpureus, P. L. S. Müller (Suppl. p. 74, no. 6, d.), founded 
on the Perruche d téte rouge de Gingi (Daubent. Pl. Enl. 264), Psittaca 
gingiana erythrocephala, Briss. (t.o. p. 346, no. 65, pl. 29, f. 2, “royaume 
de Gingi "), as shown by the late Mr. Cassin, ten years ago (P. Ac. N. 
Sc. Philadelphia, I864, p. 239), must take precedence of Gmelin's title of 
Psittacus erythrocephalus (S. N. i. p. 325, No. 74 ex Briss.). Mr. G. R. Gray 
(H. List, ii. No. 8054), who followed Cassin, adopted P. L. S. Müller title, 
and retained it, rather vaguely, for the species inhabiting “India and 
Ceylon," while restricting Gmelin’s title of bengalensis to the Nipalese form. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Gray wrongly associated P. L. S. M üller's title of 
purpureus with Daubenton's plute, No. 888, on which Boddaert founded his 
title of Psittacus rosa (Table, p. 53). There does not appear to be conclusive 
proof of both species occurring in Nipal, but conf. Jerdon; in Ibis (872, p. 6, 
No. 49). The title of Psittacus rosa, Boddaert, strictly pertains to the 
Bengal form. | 


5. *P. vInriscA (J. 52). 

Prittacus ponticerianus, Gmelin; P. alexandri (L.), apud Finsch, Die Papageien, tom. 
ii. p. 59; P. modestus, Fraser, the young. 

An exceedingly common species in the forests of British Burma, and 
Mason remarks of it (in particular) that ** immense flocks of Parrakeets may 
be seen simultaneously descending on the rice-fields, where persons have to 
be in constant attendance to drive them away during the season of harvest ;” 
while of P. ronacarus he notices that it is “often seen in the rice-fields, but 
in smaller companies, which have not the habit of simultaneous descent." 
Westward, the present species is common in the Terai region of the E. 
Himalaya, but its range does not extend further into India, whence its 
synonym of ponticerianus is a misnomer. Great numbers of the very 7077६ 









are brought every season to Calcutta from Chittagong, and it is remarkable 
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that from the earliest age the males only have the upper mandible coral- 
red. In a presumed female which I possessed in captivity, the upper 
mandible changed from black to coral-red when the bird was about eighteen 

months old; and I have seen numerous specimens which had been killed 
when the change was in progress. I have also shot red-billed and black- 
billed specimens out of the same flock, and therefore cannot admit the P. 
nigrirostris, Hodgson, as a distinct species, differing only in the colour of 
the upper mandible. Moreover, the same sexual diversity in the colouring 
of the bill, whether permanently or otherwise, occurs in several kindred 
species. Rarely, the lower mandible is also red in Burmese specimens, 

- almost constantly so in Javanese examples; but I have been unable to 


detect the slightest difference of plumage on comparison of skins from Nipál, 
Arakan, and Java. 


[ Rangoon, Tonghoo (IP. R.). Assuming that the rose-breasted parra- 
keets of the Indian Continent and Burma belong to one species, and those of 
Java and Borneo to another, it is not difficult to allot to the first their 
correct title. Mr. G. R. Gray (te. No. 8066), following Cassin (/.e.), 
adopted for the Indian species exclusively P. L. S. Müller's title of Psittacus 
fasciatus, bestowed by him (t.e. p. 74, no. 6, f.) on Daubenton's plate (op. 
eit. no. 5l7), and which subsequently served as the subject of Psittacus 
vibrissa, Boddaert, not ridrisea (te. p. 30), and of Psiffaeus pondicertanua, 
Gm. (t.¢. p. 325, No. 73). This plate, as has been shown by Dr. Finsch, 
was taken from the Javan species, and therefore the titles cited fall before 
that of Psittacus alexandri, Lin. Wagler (Monog. p. 6ll) first bestowed a 
title, that of Paleornis melanorhynchus, on the Continental species, and by 
this it must be called. ] 


6. P. MELANORHYNCHUS, 

P. melanorhynchus, Wagler, nec Sykes; Ibis, I873, p. 79; P. nigrirostris, Hodgson, 
partim, vide Calc. Journ. N. H. vii. p. 660.* 

A most closely allied species to the last, from the Tenasserim provinces, 
if not also the base of the Eastern Himalaya. As seen alive, together with 
examples of ‘the preceding, the difference is more conspicuous from its 
purely white irides, whereas the other has dark irides. The cap has a 
slight tinge of verditer, but no trace of ruddy colouring, and the red of the 
breast is continued past the black moustachial streak and the ear-coverts, 


* [t is worthy of notice that Mason designates the bird, not distinguishing the two 
races, as the ** black-billed Parrakeet." 
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so as to form a half-collar bordering the sides of the cap; it also does not ^ 
descend so far on the abdominal region, a larger portion of which is green 
than in the other. These differences are conspicuous in the living birds 
when seen together. All hitherto examined have the bill black, but in 
the male it is probable that the upper mandible is coral-red. A living 
specimen in the London Zoological Gardens is alleged to be from Kashmir, 
which is certainly a mistake. There are skins in the British Museum which 
are positively from the Tenasserim provinces. 
[The facts here stated are quite new. I am not aware that they have 
ever been previously published. Dr. Jerdon certainly was unacquainted 
with them. Further investigation is most desirable; more especially as = 
Mr. Blyth is completely at issue on many points with what has been averred 
by Mr. Hume. My own experience does not acoord with Mr. Blyth’s 


opinion. ] 


7. PsrrrINUS MALACCENSIS. 

Prittacus malaccensis, Latham, nec Gmelin; P. incertws, Shaw; Swainson's Jil. Orn. 
pl. isa. 

This common Malayan species occurs in Mergui province. It is essen- 
tially a short-tailed Paleornis, but with affinity to Zanygnathus. » 

[Blyth's generic title Psittinus is absorbed by Dr. Finsch in Kuhl's 
Psittacula. Latham's specific title malaccensis is also by the same author 
superseded, on the ground of its conveying an erroneous idea. of the geo- 
graphical range, and Shaw’s title incertus is adapted. A better or more 
acceptable reason is that Gmelin and Latham named two distinct species 
of Asiatic parrots by the title of malaccensis. | । 


8. *Lonicuius VERNALIS (J. 53). 
Kyai-tha-da. 
Generally diffused in the forests. t A 
^ [Tenghoo (W. R.).] | 


Order RAPTORES. | 
Fam. Falconidæ. — 
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from Burma, though I have no recollection of the circumstance. It is, 
however, a most likely species to occur there, as is also F. péregrinus, in 
suitable localities, where ducks resort plentifully. F. peregrinator would 
appear to be chiefly a Malayan species, and the specimen of it originally 
obtained by Sundevall was obtained on board ship, in lat 6°, between Ceylon 
and Sumatra, about seventy miles from the Nicobar Islands. 


[Major Lloyd has sent me an undoubted example of this Falcon, shot 
near Tonghoo. | 


[IO. F. renganrnus (J. 8). 
Prome ( Oates). | 


ll. HyPorRIORCHIS SEVERUS (J. Í4). 
Tenasserim. Jnhabits from the 8. E. Himalaya to Java and the Philip- 


pines, but has not hitherto been met with in the plains of Indis. Mr. 
Holdsworth notes it from Ceylon. 


#] 9, TINNUNCULUS ALAUDARIUS (J. I7). 
Gyo-theing. 

Common. T. saturatus, nobis,* from the Tenasserim provinces, is 
perhaps a distinct race, remarkable for the great development of the black 
markings on its plumage; but it requires further confirmation. 

[Tonghoo (Lloyd), Karen nee (IF. R.), Thayet Myo (Felden). 

Tinnunculus atratus, Blyth, apud G. R. Gray, H. L. No. 2I2, er Burma, 
is a misprint for 7.^satwratus, Blyth.) . 


[IS. EnvrHnorus vEsrERTINUS? (J. I9). 
Mr. Hume has thus, with doubt, identified an example sent to him by 
Captain Feilden from Thayet Myo. } 


I4 PorLroHIERAX INSIGNIS. 


Poliohierax insignis, Walden, P. Z. S. I87l, p. 627 ; Lithofateo feildeni, A. O. Hume, 
P. A. S. B. I872, p- 70. 


Upper Pegu. 


*l5. Hierax xvrorwvs (J. 20). 

. Falco cavulescens, apud Stoliczka, J. A. S. B. pt. 2, xxxix. p. 282. — Koung-oo-Anouk. 
Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, Siam. 
(The title of Microhierax, Sharpe, must be employed for this genus. ] 


© J. A. 8. B. xxii, p. 277; Ibis, 2866, p. 238. 
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6. H. FRINGILLARIUS = 

JH. fringillarius, Drapiez; H. malayensis, Strickland: Fuleo e@rulescens, apal Vieillot, " 
Gal. des Ois. t, I8; Pl. Col. 97 

Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo. Obtained by Helfer, pro- 
bably in Mergui province (specimen in Calcutta Museum). In the north 
of Arakan, 77. melanoleucus, nobis,* will most probably be found to occur, as 
it has been obtained in the province of Kachar. 

[Meeta Myo (Davison). | 


*]7. Baza rormorrs (J. 58), 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacea, 





IS. Prnwis rrrLOmmYNOMHUS (J. 57). 

A long-crested specimen received from Mergui, and described as P. 
brachypterus.t Its primaries were not fully grown. Mr. A. O. Hume 
notes it from Burma and Siam. 

| Tonghoo (W. R.), Thayet Myo (F. and O.)] 


*I9. ELANUS MELANOPTERUS (J. 59). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. “‘ Various localities in British Burma" (4. 0. 


Hume) LS 
['Thayet Myo (WF. R.), Arakan (O.).] 
#20. SPILORNIS CHEELA (J. 39). " 
JDoung-tswoon. 
_ Common in Arakan, if correctly identified, as is most probable. The 


nearly allied but smaller race, with shorter crest, S. bacha (Daudin); Falco 
bido, Horsfield; Hæmatornis spilogaster, nobis; H. elgini, Tytler, inhabits 
Andamans, South India, and Ceylon, as also Malacca and Java; and, 
according to Messrs. Swinhoe and Gurney, is an intermediate race. 
[Tonghoo (W. R.); Thayet Myo (F.). S. elgini, Tytler, is undoubtedly 
a distinct species. Nor can I agree to unite S. spilogaster with SS. bacha. 
At Kalee Gunge Dr. Day obtained an adult bird, in the rich brown plumage 


of true S. bacha.] 


2l, S. RUTHERFORDI. 
8. rutherfordi, Swinhoe, Ibis, I870. p. 85. 
been procured in the vicinity of Rangoon, in Siam, and Hainan. 
[Said by Mr. Hume to have been obtained Tonghoo. Neighb 
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#22. CIRCUS MELANOLEUCTS (J. 53). 
Thein-hya. 


Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim. 
[Tonghoo (IF. R.); Thayet Myo, Rangoon (7). } 


#23. C. ciwEnackvs (J. 52). 
Pegu, Tenasserim. 


#24. C. swarNsoxrr (J. 6). 
Arakan, Pegu. 


*25. C. anvornosus (J. 54). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 


[Tonghoo, Rangoon (JV. R.).] 


26. Porrongwis Teresa (J. 48). 

Common in Province Amherst. 

[Tonghoo (77. R.); Thayet Myo (O.). Hodgson's generic title, Butas- 
tur, takes precedence over Poliornis, Kaup. } 


27. P. INDICUS. 

Falco indicus, Gmelin; की, jevanieus, Latham; Buteo poliogenys, Temminck, Fauna 
Japonica, pl. vii. B., where printed pyrrAogenys ; B. pygmena, nobis, J. A. S. B. xiv. p. ॥7; 
Astur barbatus, Eyton. 

According to Mr. A. O. Hume, this species “has now occurred on 
several occasions in Southern Burma.” The specimen described as Buteo 
pygmaeus was obtained by Helfer. One procured by Mr. Swinhoe in Formosa 
had a crested occiput.* 


28, P. LIVENTER. 

P. licenter, Temminck, p.c. 488, 

An example from Tonghoo, identified by Viscount Walden;f Siam 
(Gurney) 

[Tonghoo (W. #.); Thayet Myo (O.). To Major Lloyd belongs the 
credit of having first discovered that this species was an inhabitant of 
Burma, where, judging by the number of examples sent to me, it appears 
very common. ] 


> 


| ह NN 
*Ibis,I864, p. 420. — — f Tr. Z. S; viii. p. 37 us i 
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*29. ACCIFITER vrreatus (J. 25). 

Arakan, Tenasserim. Common. 

[Thayet Myo (F.). Captain Feilden was good enough to send me the 
example here noted, and which I provisionally identify with 4. virgatus. 
In Mr. Sharpe's opinion it may belong to the race named A. stevensoni by 
Mr. Gurney. The latter gentleman, however, as will be seen below, identi- 
fied, although with doubt, this Thayet Myo example as belonging to "" 4. 
rhodogaster, nearly adult." Above, the plumage is dark cyanous. The 
breast is dove-coloured, without a trace of rufous. The abdomen pure 
white, with dove-coloured bands. The ventral region and under tail-coverts 
pure white; also the throat, with the exception of a mesial line of ash- 
coloured feathers. Tarsus, 2; wing, 6°25; tail, 5°50.) 


30. TrnasrIZIAS RHODOGASTRA. 
Nisus rhodogaster, Schlegel; Tr. Z. S. vol, viii. pt. ii. p. 33, pl. II. 
Mr. Gurney thus identifies a specimen sent to Lord Walden from 
Thayet Myo. 
[This refers to the example above mentioned. It is, however, highly 
improbable that a species peculiar to Celebes should occur in Burma, } 


*3I. MicnasrUR nanrus (J. 23). 
Thinkyet-oma. 

Arakan, Siam, Hainan. Common. M. solóönsis, Horsfield, should be 
looked for, as it was obtained in the Car Nicobar by Herr v. Pelzeln.* Nisus 
minutus, Lesson, is identified with it by Dr. Pucheran,} being founded on 
a specimen alleged to have been received from the Coromandel coast. Prof. 
Schlegel notes it from Java, Celebes, the Philippines, and China. 

[Tonghoo, Karen hills, at 4000 feet of elevation (JF. R.); Pahchaun, 
Pabyouk, Pahpoon (D.). The Burman race of this species has been separated 
by Mr. Hume, under the title of Micronisus poliopsis, Str. Feath. ii. p. 325.] 


*32. Lornosriztas rurvrRoATA (J. 22). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 


[Eastern slopes of the Pegu hills (0.); pine forest north of Kollidoo - Un 
"s title of indicus is adopted by some authors for the some- 
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‘what larger Nipalese race of this Sumatran species]. J = 
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933. BSrizaETUS LIMNAkros (J. 34). 
Arakun, Tennasserim, Malacca, Sumatra. 
[Tonghoo ( W. #.); Thayet Myo ( 0.).] 
34. B. annonioen. 


6, alboniger, nobis, J, A. S. B., xiv. p. I73; Gould, B. As. pt. xv. f. l. 
Mergui, Malacca, Borneo. 


#35. AQUILA BIFASCIATA (J, 27). 

Won-lo 

Specimen received from Arakan, in the phase of plumage figured as 
A. bifasciata by Hardwicke and Gray. 


*36. A. navia? (J. 28). 

A. orientalis, Cab., Gurney, Ibis, I872, p. 329. 
Arakan. 

#37. A. rusca (J. 30). 


A. fusca; vide Mr. A, Anderson, P. Z. 8. 872, pp. 69, 622; Morphnus hastatus, 
— 


Arakan. 

[The author of the title, A. fusca, is not written in the MS. ] 
38. Hixnafrus rexxarus (J. 3l). 

Moulmein 


I have seen a Spanish specimen with rudimentary occipital crest, as 
usnal in Indian examples. 


[Thayet Myo (F.). } 


39. Nrorvs MALAYENSIS (J. 32.) 
Tenasserim provinces. 


S SED. | PANDION HALIAÉTUS (J. 40). 





bo Dresser, ibid. I872, p. 863; and H. Gurney, Ibi 
PZ, 8, 0868, क 3 
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49. P. HUMILT3, 

Falco humilis, S. Muller ; Jethyattus nanus, nobis. 

Burma, fide Viscount Walden. Mr. W. E. Brooks identifies Zfaliaéfus 
plumbeus, Hodgson,* with this species. 


#43, Braenvs LEUCOGASTER (J. 43). 
A common maritime species which preys chiefly on sea-snakes. 


*44. HALIASTUR pus (J. 55). 
Common, extending southward to Malacca. 
[ Tonghoo ( JF. .); Thayet Myo (0.). | 


*45. Mirvvs ooviNDA (J. 56). 

Tewcon-boke. — 

Common in the cold season. At Bangkok it is as abundant as in 
Calcutta. Cantor procured it at Pinang. ; 


(46. M. AFFINIS. 
M. affinis, Gould, P. Z. S. I837, p. I40. 
Thayet Myo examples, obtained by Mr. Oates and Captain Feilden, are 
thus identified by Mr. Hume. | 


(47. Bvrxo pLUMIPES (J. 47) 
A Buzzard obtained by Captain Feilden at Thayet Myo is identified by 


Mr. Hume as #. japonicus, Schlegel. | 


Fam. Vulturidæ. 
Vultures, 
48. VvrrUX catvus (J. 2). 


Fultur calvus, Scopoli; Gould, B. As. pt. xi. pl. Í. 
Not a common species. 


49. Gyrs rwnpicvs (J. 4). 
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According to Sir T. Stamford Raffles, ** Vultures are rare on the west coast 
of Sumatra, but are occasionally seen on the Malay peninsula, and at 
Pinang."* Mr. E. W. H. Holdsworth notices that the Fulturide are absent 
from Ceylon ;{ and Mr. Wallace asserts the same of the entire Malayan 
archipelago. 

[Upper Pegu (0.).], 


50. G. neNcALENSIS (J. 5). 
Leuta. 

“Often seen in great numbers, even in the suburbs of large towns” 
(Mason). I noticed a few about Akyab only. Cantor procured it in 
Province Wellesley.§ It abounds as much in Siam as in Bengal. 

[Thayet Myo ( Hume); Pabyouk (2.).] 


Fam. Strigidæ. 
Pa Owls, 
E Sl. Hvmva xrrarEvsrIs (J. 7l). 
रा Specimen in nestling garb, obtained by Colonel Tickell upon Mauld.it 
— 


mountain, and described by him as Piiloskelos amhersti.| This species has 
been confounded with the Malayan J7. orientalis (Horsfield), which is a 
much smaller kind, and otherwise differs considerably. The young of both 
are in the British Museum, which enables me to confirm the present identi- 
: fication. 


[Tonghoo (IF. .&.).] 


*52. ASCALAPHIA BENGALENSIS (J. 69). 
Arakan. 


#53. A. conoMANDA (J. 70). 
M Arakan. . 


54. Scops LETTIA (J. 75) 

Arakan, Tenasserim. Identical with Himalayan specimens. 

[ Rangoon, Karen hills (W. R.); Thayet Myo (F.). The Rangoon and 
Karen examples are not separable from Malaccan individuals. But they are 
Ber distinct from true S. lenpiji, Horsf., which is from Java. } 


N | ० Tr. L. 8. ziii. p. 277. — * P.Z. S. 872, p. 406. 
| J. A. 8. B. vol. xxviii. p. 448. 
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*55. S. naxxamuna (J. 74). 

S. pennata ct S. sunia, Hodgson; Gould, B. As. pt. xxii. pl. 3. - 

Arakan. Otus mantis, S. Müller, which is S. rufescens, Horsfield, is 
dubiously stated by Mr. A. O. Hume to have been found iu Burma. 


[Thayet Myo (F. fide Hume). | 


*56. Kervra CEYLONENSIS (J. 72). 
Tec-dok., 
Arakan. The common Indian species, an example of which was 
obtained by Canon Tristram in the valley of the Jordan. Its range extends 
eastward to China. | 
[Tonghoo (IF. R.); common from Thayet Myo to Tonghoo ( 0.) ; Am- at 
herst ( D.).] | l 


57. K. JAVANENSIS. 
K. javanensis, Lesson; Strix ketupa, Worsfield; Strix ceylonensis, apud Temminck, 
P.C. 74. | 
One received from Ramri Island, Arakan; also Siam. Common in the a 
Malayan peninsula and archipelago. "e 
[Amherst ( D.). ] 


#58, JEcorrvs nmnacmvorvs (J. 68). 
Brachyotus accipitrinus (Gm.), Ibis, 3872, p. 328. 

Arakan, 

CAsio accipititrinus (Pallas) is the correct denomination of this Owl 
Those authors who may desire to generically separate it from the long-eared 
Owl, will have to adopt the generic title of Brachyotus, Gould, and not that 
of Æyolius, K. and B., previously employed by Kaup as the generic title of 


S. tengmalmi. | : 


#59, ÁTHENE WIHITELEYI (?) 
Athene whiteleyi (P), Blyth, Ibis, I867, p. 3l3; A. eueuloides (F) 
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(60. A, purcina. 
Å. pulchra, Hume, Str. Feath. I873, p. 469, 
Thayet Myo ( JF. Æ.). } 


Gl. GLAUCIDIUM mkonprgr (J. 80). 
Noctua brodiei, Burton; Gould, B. As. pt. xxii. pl. 4. 

Obtained by Colonel Tickell upon Moulé-it mountain. 
[Meeta Myo, Kyouknyat ( D.). ] 


#62. Nrxox scuTULATUSM (J. 8l). 
Khen-bak. 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. Common. 

"Very abundant at Tavai; and though I never heard it at Moulmein, 
its familiar voice saluted me on the first night of my arrival at Tounghoo” 
( Mason). 

[Karen hills (Z.); Tonghoo (JF. R.); Thayet Myo (0.); Pahpoon, 
Kyouknyat, Amherst (D.). Until comparison has been made with Sumatran 
examples, it will be best to retain the title of the Ceylon species, W. hirsutus, 
for the Burman Winoz. | 


63. SvnNIUM &ELOPUTO. 
Strix seloputo, Horsfield; Strix pagodarum, Tem., P. C. 220; S. sinensis, vera. P 
Latham, not of Hardwicke and Gray. 

Mergui, Siam, Nicobar Islands. In Assam, according to Mr. A. 0. Hume, 
this species apparently replaces the S. occellatum of India, and it is *'con- 
stantly found in Burma." 

[Thayet Myo (F.). Identical with Malaccan examples. S. sinensis 


Lath., founded on Sonnerat's Hibou de la Chine (Voy. Indes, ii. p. I85), 


hardly refer to this owl. | 


64. S. INDRANT (J. 63). 

This should be the Burmese race, as it occurs at Malacca, as well 
as in South India and Ceylon; but Mr. A. Hume has a Burmese specimen, 
and suspects that **if the Nipál and Nilgiri birds be distinct, the Burmese, 


Kumaon, Simla, and Kotegurh birds are intermediate between these two." * 


65. Proprivs naprus (J. 62). 
Strix badia, Horsfield; Gould, B. As. pt. xxii. pl. 6 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Malay countries. 
[Tonghoo, Karen hills ( W. Æ.). Identical with Malaccan and Bornean 


examples. ] 


* “Scrap-book,"” Part I. Raptores, No. 2, p. 35. 
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#66. STRIX savantea (J. 60). > 
Strix javanica, Gm. ; Gould, B. As. pt. xxiv. pl. L; S. indica, Blyth, This, I866, p. 250 ; 

nec S. javanica, apud Horsfield, as figured by Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. I6. 

Common and generally diffused. 

[Thayet Myo (2). This is true S. javanica, Gm., founded on F. von 
Wurmb's Nachtenle von Java (Magazin f. d. Neueste, iv. pt. 2, p. I0, no. 4, 
i786). No Latin title was given by this author. | 

67. S. canoa (J. 6l). 

8. candida, Tickell; Gould, B. As. pt. xxiv. pl. 2. 

Tonghoo. Occurs also in Central and Southern India, China, the * 
Philippine Islands, and AustraNa. 

[ Tonghoo (£.). } 


Order INSESSORES. 
Sub-order Picanim, 
Tribe HALYCONES. 
Fam. Bucerotidæ. á 
Hornbills. 





#68. Dicnocrnos niconnts (J. 40). 


Young-yem, Arakan (PAayre). Oukehingee (Big-Hornbil), and sometimes Fonia 
( Beacan). 


and is by no means rare, nor particularly shy. Southward its range extends 

to Malacca and Sumatra.* — | 
[Mong (IF. &.); common on the western slopes of the Pegu hills ( 0.) ; 

Pahpoon, and 30 miles north of Ye (D.). Mr. Hume (Str. Feath. ii. p. 470) x 

treats the Malaccan race as distinct. The charactors which differentiate the हे 

Indian from the Malayan forms have yet to be recorded. ] ‘ 
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70. ÁNXONRNINUS TICKELLI. 

Ducerer tickelli, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xxiv. pp. 206, 286; xxviii. p. 4I2; This, I86%, pl. iii. 

Mountains of Amherst Province, up to 4000 feet of elevation. A 
kindred species from the Nagas was referred to A. galeritus by Major 
Godwin-Austen,* and is named A. austeni by Dr. Jerdon;f but it proves to 
be no other than the Malayan Craniorrhinus corrugatus (Tem. P. C. 520), the 
head being now in the possession of Lord Walden. A. galeritus is also a 
Malayan species. 


#7]. Acknos rLICATUS (7). 
. Buceros plicatus (f), Latham; B. ruficollis, nobis, J. A. S. B. xii. p. I70. 

Chittagong, Kachar, Arakan, Tennsserim provinces, Malayan peninsula, 
Sumatra, Java (?). Javanese specimens appear to me to be somewhat 
different. In Tenasserim, remarks Mr. Barbe, both this species and the 
next are very common, associating in flocks of a dozen or twenty birds, but 

| the two species do not mingle in the eame flock. 
^ [Dr. Day obtained this species in Assam. ] 


72. A. SUBRUFICOLLIS, 
_ A. subruficollis, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xii. p. 77: 
Tenasserim provinces, Malayan peninsula. This species is very closely 
akin to the Papuan 4. ruficollis (verus), the females being undistinguishable 
[Tonghoo ( W. Æ.). } 


73. A. NIFALENSIS (J. 46). 
Munipur, Kachar, Tenasserim mountains.} 





Fam. Upupidæ. 
Hoopoes. 

74. UrvrA LONGIROSTRIS. 

Upupa longirostris, Jordon, B. of Ind. i. p. 493. Toung pee-tsok. 

Tenasserim, Siam, Hainan. 

This is hardly to be considered more than a deeply-coloured race of 
U. epops, and I have nn impression that Arakan specimens are pale, like 
those of Lower Bengal and also of Europe.§ 

[ Tonghoo, Thayet Myo (JF. KR. )] 


Ac s J. A. 8. B. xxxix. p. 96. + Ibis, 872, p. 6. 

gE 4 For notice of the Hornbills of British Burma, vide Tickell, Ibis, I884, p. I73 et seg. 

§ Cf. Stoliczka, J. A. S. B. xli. pt. 2, p. 235; Sharpe and Dresser, Hist. of Birds of 
Europe, pt. vii. ; Murie, Ibis, I873, pp. ISL ef sez. 


B 
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fam. Alcedinidm. 
Kingfishers. 


75. CancrNEUTES PULCHELLUS. 

Carcineutes pulchellus (Horsf.), Sharpe, Mon. Ale, pl. 96. 

The range of this Malayan species extends to Mergui. 

[Karen hills (JF. R.); Amherst (D.). The examples from the Karen 
hills are absolutely identical with those Malaecan individunls which possess 
a rufous collar. "This collar is strongly marked in these Karen specimens. 
But in many Malaccan specimens it is wanting. When in this common 


phase of plumage, they become the C. amabilis, Hume (Str. Feath. i. p. 474), * 


founded on Upper Pegu examples obtained by Mr. Oates. ] 


*76. PrLaAnGOPSIS nURMANNICA. 

Pelargopais burmannica, Sharpe, Mon. Ale. pl. 35. Peíing-nyen (generic). 
Arakan (?), Tenasserim provinces, Siam, Andaman Islands. 
One of several geographical races which are barely separable. 
[ Yey-tho, Karen nee (JF. R.); Thayet Myo (O.).] 


*TT. P. amavnorrena (J. 28). 
P. amauroptera (Pearson), Sharpe, Mon. Ale. pl. 30. 
This species is seldom seen far inland, though in India it occurs in the 
Tarai at the foot of the Eastern Himalaya; being chiefly seen about estuaries 
where the water is brackish. It probably is nowhere more abundant than 
along the Tenasserim coast. 
[ Yey-tho (JF. Æ.). } 
*78. HALCYON rrLEATA (J. }30). 
Halcyon pileata (Bodd.), Sharpe, Mon. Ale. pl. 62. 
Common. 
[Palow (0.); Karope, Tavoy (D.).] 


*79. H. conomanpa (J. I3}). 
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. “Bl, SAUROPATIS ono (J. 32). 
Haleyon chloris (Bodd.), Sharpe, Mon, Ale. pl. 87. 
Common along the sea-conste 
[ Amherst, Henza Basin ( D.).] 


s *82. Crkvx rnrpacrYrLA (J. 033). — — 

Ceyx tridactyla (Pall), Sharpe, Mon, Ale. pl. 40. Deing-nyeen. 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. 

[Eastern Pegu hills (0.); between Tavoy and Meeta Myo, Karope, Ye 
, (D3)] 


*83. ÁLCEDO nENGALENSIS (J. 84). 
Alcedo bengalensis, Gm., Sharpe, Mon. Ate. pl. 2. 
. Common. 
(Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee (W. #.); Thayet Myo (F.). 


#84. Á. ASTATICA 
A. asiatica, Swainson; A. meningting, Horstield ; Sharpe, Mon. die. pl. 5. 

. Tenasserim provinces. It is remarked by Mr. W. T. Blanford, that 
Pelargopsis burmannica, Halcyon smyrnensis, and Alcedo bengalensis, are 
apparently replaced in the Irawádi delta, where the water is salt, by P. 
amauroplera, IT. pileata, and A. asiatica. According to Helfer, Alcedo 
beryllina, Vieillot (biru, Horsfield), is also an inhabitant of the Tenasserim 
provinces, but I have never seen it even from the Malayan peninsula, The 
present, however, is one of the species which Helfer did procure. 





e 7 [This is probably A. beavani, Walden, for Mr. Hume remarks that 
| Amherst and Ye examples are identical with individuals from various parts 

of India and from the Andamans, A. meningting, Horsf., the senior title of 
pe A. asiatica, is a perfectly distinct species. ] 


#85, CenyLE nonis (J. I36). 
| Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Malacca, South China. 
 [Tonghoo (JF. R.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 










[86. C. ourrata (J. 87). 


(0o, €. guttata (Vig:), Sharpe, Mon. Ale. pl. is. 
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Fam. Coraciadæ. 
Rollers. 


#87. Conactas AFFINIS (J. I24). 

Coracias affinis, MeClell., Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. 22J, not good. Hynet-kha 

Generally diffused, and always typically coloured; whereas specimens 
from Tippera, Sylhet, Assam, and Lower Bengal are mostly crossed more or 
less with C. indica, showing every gradation from one to the other. Gonld'a 
figure assigned to C. affinis in his “ Birds of Asia” * represents a hybrid of 
the kind; and C. indica also interbreeds with C. garrula in localities where 
those two races meet. Eastward, the present species extends at least to 
Siam. 


[ Rangoon, Tonghoo, Thayet Myo (IP. A.). } 


*88. Evnvsrowvs ohkrEeNTALIS (J. 26). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. 


Fam. Meropide. 
Bee-oaters. 


“89. Mxnors rnurLrrPrNvUSs (J. 8) ‘ 
Merops philippinus, Linn.; Gould, B. As. pt. vii. pl. 2 


Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Philippines, South 


China. The Philippine race does not, as has been asserted, differ in any 
respect. 
[Tonghoo ( W. R.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 


*90. M. xurrmnockPHALUS (J. II9). 
M. erythrocephalus, Gm. ; Gould, B. As. pt. viii. pl. 3. 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Malacca. The Javanese M. quinticolor, 
Vieillot, is distinguished by having no rufous above the black pectoral band.ț 
[Rangoon, Karen nee (W. R.); Thayet Myo (F.) The Malaccan 
habitat is doubtful. For reasons already stated (Ibis, 873, p. 30l), 
Gmelin’s title, taken from Brisson, cannot be adopted. If, however, the title 
of quinticolor, Vieillot, is to be used for the Javan race, the continental form 
must take the name of JM. leschenaulti, Vicill. In either view the necessity nt ० doni essity 
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*$979]., M. vmunis (J. II7). 
M. viridis, var. ferrugeiceps, Hodgson. 
Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, Siam, M. rumatranus, Raffles, occurs in 
Siam, and should be looked for in the Southern Tenasserim provinces, 
[ Rangoon, Tonghoo hills, Karen hills ( WF. 22.).] 


#92. Nxcerronwis ArmERTONI (J. 22). 
| Nyetiornis athertonii (J. & 8.), Gould, B. As. pt. i. pl. 2. 
Tenasserim provinces. 
[ Tonghoo, Karen hills ( JF. Æ.). } 


93. N. AMICTA 
Merops amictus, Temminck, P.C. 3I0; Swainson's Zool. Ill, 2nd series, pl. 56; Gould, 
B. As. pt. ii. pl. 3; N. malaccensir, Cabanis. 
Procured by Helfer, probably in Mergui province. 
[Near Zadee (D.). N. malaccensis, Cab., was described from the young 


bird. | 
a". Tribe COCCYGES. 
Fam. Capitonidæ. 
Barbet. 


*94. MEGALÆMA MARSHALLORUM (J. I9I). 

Megalæma marshallorum, Swinhoe; Marshall's Mon. Cap. pl. I6. Pko-goung. 
ő Arakan 
t [Karen hills (JF. R.). Mr. Hume has identified examples obtained by 
 , Mr. Davison at Kollidoo and Kyouknyat as belonging to M. virens (Bodd.), 
=_= and not to the Himalayan bird. | 


#95. M. movasons (J. 92) 
z hodgsoni, Bp.; AL. lineata, Marshall's Mon. Cap. pl. 36, 37. 
Khásias, Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, Siam, Malacca (?), Java. 
(Rangoon, Tonghoo, Yey-tho (JF. Æ.); Thayet Myo (O.) Vieillot's 
title of lineata cannot be applied. ] 


h, #96. M. Astarica (J. 95) 
Lu M. asiatica (Lath.) ; Marshall, Mon. Cop. pl. 29. — Kok-kAa-loung 

Arakan, where not common. 

(Tonghoo (JF. Æ.); Pahpoon, Kollidoo (D.).] 
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97. M. FRANKLINI (J. 96). ^. 
M. franklinit (nobis); Marshall, Mon. Cap. pl. 24. 
Kháísias, Tenasserim mountains, 
According to Col. Tickell, this species ‘‘swarms from 3000 to 5000 
feet elevation, not higher, nor lower, and from the first level it suddenly 
supplants JM. lineata ( A. hodgsoni 9), the Pokoung of the Burmese." 


[98. M. nausavi. 
M. ramsayi, Walden, Ann. N. H. (4), 5, p. 400, June, 875. 
Karen nee ( JF. ^). | 


*99. M. CYANOTIS. a 
Af. eyanotis (nobis); Marshall, Mon. Cap. pl. 33, fig. 3. 

Khásias, Tippera, Kachar, Arakan, Tenasserim provinces. 

[Karen Hills ( JF. Æ.). } 


[I00. M. avsrAcormaNvs, 
M. mystacophanus (Tem.), Marshall, Mon. Cap. pl. 9. á 
Om-ben-gwen (D.). ] 


[CIOoI. M. rIscocsrra. : 
M. incognita, Hume, Str, Feath. ii. p. 442. 


Karope, Ye (D.).] 


*I02. M. memacepmara (J. 97). 

hæmacephala (L. 8. Miller); Marshall, Mon. Cap. pl. 42. 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Penang, Malacca, Philippines. h 
(Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee (77, R.); Thayet Myo (O y] 


Fam. -Picidæ. Í | E 
Woodpeckers: Theet-touk (generic). | , 
os. Hrwickncus CANESTE (J. I66). AL 
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#I04. ALornoneures GUTTURALIS (J. I68). 

Picus pulverulentus, Temminck, P.C. 389; Piena gutturalis, Valenciennes, 

Arakan, Shan hills, Tenasserim, Malacca, Java. The largest of Asiatic 
Woodpeckers. 

[Arakan and Pegu hills (0.); Tonghoo (Z.). Examples from Cochin- 
china in no way differ. According to Sundevall (Consp. Av. Picinarum, 
p. I0, no. 23), Temminck's title has priority, and he quotes the year 
I825 as the date of publication. But there must be some mistake, for 
Sundevall refers to the 65th Livraison of the Recueil, whereas P. pulceru- 
lentus was described and figured in the 66th, Anyhow, Crotch (Ibis, I868, 
p. 500) gives I826 as the year in which both these Livraisons were published. 
Elsewhere (Ibis, I87l, p. l64, note) reasons are stated why, while the exact 
date of Valenciennes’ title remains undetermined, preference should be given 
to the one bestowed by Temminck. } 


05. THRIPONAX CRAWFURDII. | 
Picus erawfurdii, J. E. Gray, Griffith's English edition of Cuvier's “Animal Kingdom, 
Birds, vol, ii. p. ölð„pl I Zfemilophus feddeni, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xxxii. p. 75; T. jerdoni, 
Cabanis, Mus. Heine. ii. p: I05. 


Upper Pegu. | 
[Thayet Myo, Tonghoo ( W. R.); Pahpoon, Kyouknyat (D.).] 


IOG. T. JAVENSIS. 
P. javensis, Horsfleld; Picus leucogaster, Reinwardt, Tem. P. C. 50l, 
Mergui, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Philippines. 


#I07. CHRYSOCOLAPTES GUTTICRISTATUS (J. l66 partim). 

Picus guttaerístatus, Tickell 9 ; Jndopicus delesserti, Malherbe, Mon. Picidae, pl. 64; 
Ibis, Isoo, p. 355; I872, p. 8. 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Sium, Malacca. 

[Yey-tho, Tonghoo (W. R.); Thayet Myo (770); Arakan hills (O.). 
Tickell's title has priority over Malherbe's and Hodgson's titles. | 


*los. Troa JAVANENSIS (J. I84). 
Picus javanensis, Ljungh; vide Lord Walden in Ibis, IS7TI. p. I7TOo ; Pious tiga, Horsfield ; 
Tiga intermedia, Blyth. 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Java. Common. A smaller race ( T. rufa, 
apud Stoliczka) occurring in the Malayan peninsula and Sumatra.* 
[Yey-tho, Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee (W. Á.); Thayet Myo ( O.). 
Malaccan and Javan examples are smaller, otherwise identical. ] 


© Vide Stoliczka, in J. A. S. B. xxxix, p. 289. 
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I09. Grernvs STRIOLATUS (J. I7I). ` 
Pegu, delta of the Irawádi (Blanford). 
[Tonghoo (Z.). The Ceylon and Malabar form of this species is con- 


` siderably smaller than the Sub-Himalayan and Burman. A Ceylon example 
has the uropygium deep golden orange. ] 


*%]]0. G. VIRIDANUS. 
G. viridanus, nobis, J. A. S. B. xii. p. I000. 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Pegu, Siam. Barely separable from G. dimidiatus 
of Sumatra and Java, but considered so by Lord Walden. 


[Tonghoo (W. Æ.}. If considered identical with the Javan bird, this E 
Woodpecker must take the title of vittatus, Vieillot.] 


*III. G. ocerprraris (J. 72) 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[ Yey-tho, Tonghoo (IF. R.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 


[II2. GrcrNUS ERYTHREOPYGIUS. 5" 


Gecinus erythropygius, D. G. Elliot, N. Archiv. 865, p. 76, pl. iii.; G. erythropygiu, 
Wardlaw Ramsay, P. Z. S. April 2l, I874, p. 22, pl. xxxv. (motu proprio); G. nigrigenis, * 
Hume, P. A. S. B. May, })874, p. I06. 


Foot of Karen hills, also at 600 feet, Tonghoo (IF. Æ.); hills north of 
Pahpoon (D.). ] 


*]l3. CHRYSOPNLEGMA rravinvena (J. 738). 

Chrysophlegma flavinucha (Gould); B. As. pt. i. pl. 5. fi 3 

Arakan, Tonghoo. | 

[Yey-tho, Karen hills, Tonghoo (JF. Æ.); Thayet Myo (0.); neigh- 

bourhood of Pahpoon (Ð.). } 

*Il4. C. CHLOROLOPHUG (J. l74). 

[Tonghoo, Karen nee hills, at 3000 feet elevation (JF. R.); Thayet 
= Myo (0.). } | a 


Ii5. C. MENTALIS 
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lI6. C, PUNICEUS. 
Picus puniceus, Horsficld, Tem. P.C. 423. 
Mergui, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Java. 


IIT. VxwxrLIA ryuusorm (J. 76). 
Tonghoo hills ( JF. R.); Pahpoon (D.).] 


*#II8. GECINULUS VIRIDIS. 
Gecinulus viridis, Bl., J. A. S. B. xxxi. p. 94l. 
Upper Pegu. 
[Tonghoo hills, at 2500 feet (IP. R.); Pahpoon, Kyouknyat, Pahchaun, 
Ye, Meeta Myo (D.). | 


*#II9. MicnorrkgNvs ruatocers (J. l78). 

Arakan, Tenasserim. 

| Rangoon, Tonghoo (IF. R.); Thayet Myo (O.). Malherbe's title of 
rufinotus must be adopted. | 


+]20, M. nmuaxxicvs. 

M. burmannicus, A. Hume, P. A. S. B. 879, p. 7I. 

Thayet-myo. 

[ This is nothing but JM. rufinofus, and has no claim to rank as a distinct 
species. Mr. Blyth had no opportunity of examining Thayct Myo examples. | 


*+I2l. MEIGLYPTES JUGULARIS. 
Meiglyptes jugularis, nobis, J. A. S. B. xiv. p. I95. 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam. 
[Arakan and Pegu hills (O.). Included by Sundevall (f. c. p. 93, no. 4) 
among his species dubie, yet an undoubtedly distinct form. ] 


*]22. M. TRISTIS. í 
AM. tristis, Horsfield; Tem. P.C. I97, fig. l. 
Mergui, Pinang, Malacca, Sumatra, Java. 


#]23. Denpnorrres macer (J. 57). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. 
[Karen hills, at 3000 fect, Karen nee, at 4000 feet elevation (JF. 2.).] 
I. $]24. D. ATRATUS. 
à Picus atratus, nobis, J. A. S. B. xviii. p. 803, xxviii. p. 42. 
Tenasserim mountains. 
[Karen hills, at 3000 and 4000 feet. Iris, in male, dark brown; bill 
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horny, mandible whitish ; legs, greenish plumbeous (IP. R.); pine forests » : 
north of Pahpoon (D.). An old male exhibits a carmine tinge on some of 
the pectoral feathers. ] 


|.25. D. awaLIS. 
Piecus analis, Horsfield; Picus pectoralis, nobis, J. A. S, B. xv. p, lő. 
Tonghoo, where the occurrence of this Javanese species is remarkable. 
[Tonghoo (£.); Karen nee ( W. R.); Thayet Myo(F.). Identical with 
Javan examples. | 


I26. Liorreo wAmÓmATTENSIS (J. 60). 
Picus blanfordi, nobis, J. A. S. B. xxxii p. 75, W 
Tonghoo. As compared with specimens from Central India, those from 
Pegu have more of white on the plumage, but Viscount Walden informs me . 
that in this respect they resemble others from Ceylon, 
[Thayet Myo (F.); Tonghoo (JF. R.).] 


+#]2927., YvuNGIPFICUS CANICAPILLUS. - e 
Picus canicapillus, nobis, J. A.B. B. xiv. p. 97. 
Khásias, Arakan, Tenasserim provinces. Common. 
[Tonghoo, Karen nee at 4000-feet (JV. R.); Thayet Myo (.F.).] 


I28. Vivia INNOMINATA (J. 86). 

Picumnus innominatus (Burton); Gould, B. As. pt. xxii. pl. 3. 
Tenasserim mountains. a 
[Karen hills at 2000 feet (77. R.).] 


#I29. Sasra OCHRACEA (J, I87). 
: Sasia ochracea, Hodgson; Gould, B. As. pt. xxii. pl. I4. 
* Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[Tonghoo hills ( W. R.).] 
[uao. S. ABNORMIS. 
Picumnus abnormis, Tem., P.C. 37, fig. 3 ar 
á Stated by Mr. Hume (Str. Feath. ii. p. 472) to have been obtaine 


Davison near Ye. ] 
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Fam. Cuculids. 
Cuckoon. 


*I32. Hrenococerx sranventonpes (J. 207).* 
Arakan, Malacca. 


[ Rangoon, Yey-tho, Karen nee at 4000 feet (IP. R.); Pahpoon (D.).] 


l33. H. vanrus (J. 205) 
This species can hardly but occur, as also J. nisicolor (J. 206); but in 


the Malay countries they would seem to be replaced by 77. Ayperythrus, 


Gould,f of which Cuculus fugaz, Horsfield, is the young bird. H. varius is 
common in the Dacca district of Eastern Bengal, and Jerdon gives it from 
“Burma and Malacca,” but I do not remember to have seen a specimen 
from the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. 


l34. Cucvrus arcEorrERUS (J. 203) and C. AFFINIS (J. 204). 

These differ only in size, and have the same note bAokafálo, which I 
often heard in th vicinity of Moulmein during the rainy season, but did not 
obtain a specimen. Both races occur in Java, and C. affinis occurs both in 
Nipál and the Malayan peninsula. Of necessity both of them must inhabit 
the Indo-Chinese countries. I have never seen a specimen of intermediate 
dimensions. 

[ Mr. Hume (Str, Feath. iii. p. 79) makes the important statement that 
the above numbers of Jerdon belong respectively to the male and female. If 
this be so, a hitherto much disputed question is satisfactorily settled. | 


I35. C. caxonvs (J. 99). 
A specimen of this bird, in the plumage of immaturity, was shot in my 


presence, in the garden of the Commissioner, at Moulmein. Mr Wallace 


obtained it in Timor. 
[Karen nee at 3500 feet (JF. R.) ; Prome (Raikes). | 


I36. C. srniarus (J. 200) 
C. striatus, Drapiez; Ibis, I866, p. 369; I872, p. I2 
The range of this Cuckoo extends from the Himálaya to China and 


© Mr. Humo gives H. strenuus, Gould, from Thayet Myo. P. A. 8. B. I872, p. 7] 


—— (The Thayet Myo examplo of the supposed Philippine H. strenuus, here alluded to, was 
|. mothing but H. aparverioides.] 
eB Aspe vip |» 
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N. Australia. I have seen two Tenasserim examples of it. C. poliocephalus 
can also hardly but occur, as examples from Java differ in no respect from 
others obtained in the Himálayas, Nilgiris, and mountains of Ceylon. 


I37. C. soxxxnaTE (J. 202). 

Tenasserim provinces, Malayan peninsula and islands. As an Indian 
bird, I have only seen it from Malabar and Ceylon.* 

[Thayet Myo (JF. R.).] 


#I38. CACOMANTIS PASSERINUS (J. 209). 

Cuculus passerinus, Vahl; Polyphasia rufiventris, Jerdon, Ibis, I872, p. ]6. 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Hainan, Pinang. Replaced by a smaller 
race (0. threnodes) at Malacca. 

[Thayet Myo, Yey-tho, Tonghoo, Karen nee ( IF. R.) C. passerinus is 
distinct from C. rufiventris, the correct title of the species Mr. Blyth refers 
to. While there is no record of C. passerinus ever having been found in 
Burma, C. rufiventris is there very common. | " 


*+]39, SvnNIcvLUs LUGUBRIS (J. 2I0). 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Pinang, Java. 

[Tonghoo hills, Yey-tho,- Karen nee (JF. Æ.). Javan, continental, and 
Ceylon birds are identical. ] 


*I40, Cmavsococcvx MACULATUS (J. 2II) ; 
Cuculus malayanus, Raffles, apud Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. II7. 
Arakan,, Tenasserim. Mr. Gould distinguishes a smaller race (€ 
schomburgki) from Siam.t 
[ Tonghoo (7). | 


> 


IAI. C. xaNTHORHYNCHUS. 

C. zanthorhynchus, Horsfield, Zool, Res. in Java, pl. —. 

Procured by Helfer, probably in Mergui province, being the supposed 
new species of Chalcites noticed by Jameson (J. A. 8. B viii. p. J- 
Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Philippines. 
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I42. EUDYNAMIS CHINENSIS 


7 Eudynamís chinensis and E. malayana, Cab, Mus, Hein, iv. p. 52; Walden, Ibis, 
I870, p. 339. 


Nipál, Tenasserim, Siam 
[ Thayet Myo, Rangoon, Tonghoo (W. R.). s E. malayana is the correct 
title. Malaccan individuals are identical. ] 


*#I43. CoccvsrEes conomanpus (J, 28). 
Cuculus coromandus (Linn.) ; Gould, B. As. pt. vi. pl. 3. 

= Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Malay countries generally. 
[Thayet Myo, Rangoon (IP. R.).] 


l44. C. zaconixvs (J. 22). 

This common African and Indian species abounds in Upper Pegu; but I 
have seen it from no other locality eastward of the Bay of Bengal. 

[Thayet Myo (W. &.).] 


]45. PHORNICOPHAES ERYTHROGNATHUS. 
Phoenicopha?s ergthrognathus, Hartlaub, Varz. Brem. Samml. p. 95. 
, . Tenasserim provinces, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo. 


= 


I46. ZANCLOSTOMUS JAVANICUS. 
Phenicophaus javanicus, Horsfield, Zool. Res. in Java, pl. —. 
Tenasserim provinces, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Java. 


IA4T. Z. DIARDL, 
"^ x Melias diardi, Lesson, Traite, p. I32. 
— ^ Mergui, Pinang, Malacca, Sumatra. 


*48. Z. mnisrrs (J, 25) 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Cambodja, Hainan, Pinang, Malacca. A 
N Ps | very common species. 
"e. [Rangoon, Tonghoo, Tonghoo hills, Karen nee (W. R.); Thayet 
| Myo (0.).] | 


^? +]49. Cxxrnorus RUFIPENNIS (J. 2I7) 

ue Generally diffused 

- [Thayet Myo, Karen hills, Tonghoo (JF. R.). Mr. Hume (Str. Feath 
= j p 464) has separated the race which inhabits the Doon, the neighbour- 
— — hood of Dacca, and Thayet Myo, under the specific title of C. intermedius. 

These Burman examples bear out Mr. Hume's remarks, and may fairly be 

considered distinet from the common crow pheasant of Peninsular India. | 


NS 5 m M ax 
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[I50. C. kvnvcrncvs. | > 
C. eurycercus, A. Hay, J. A. S. B. I845,p. Sól. 
Introduced by Mr. Hume in his list of birds of the Tenasserim provinces , 

(Str. Feath. ii. p. 473), but without the exact locality being stated. Two 

distinct species seem to be included by him under the title. The smaller 

may possibly be C. rectunguis. | 


*l5l. C. BENGALENSIS (J. 28). 
Also generally diffused. 
[Karen nee ( JF. A.).} 


[52. RHIXORTNHA CHLOROPHJEA. - 
Cuculus chMoropheus, Raffles, Tr. L. 8. xiii. p. 288. 4 7 
Lemyne, Thayet-chaung, near Meeta Myo (D.). | mM 


— 
Ew an 


Fam. Trogonidæ. 
‘Trogons, 


I53. HARPACTES nopesont (J. l6) 
! Harpaetes hodgsoni; Ibis, I866, p. 342 Gould, B, As: pt. xvii. pl. Í. 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[Karen nee at 4000 feet (JP. R.); Thayet Myo (F.).] 


 *I54. H. onescrvs. 
Trogon oreskios, Tem.; Gould, B. As. pt. xvii pl. 3; Mon. Trogonide, pl. 34 Beavan, 
Ibis, I860, p. 407; P. Z. S. I806, p. 538. 
Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, Siam, Cambodja, Java. 
According to Col. Tickell, Harpactes hodgsoni is ““ common on the hills 
from 3000 feet upwards. Below that it is replaced by H. orescius. It flies 
in small flocks, and is active and vociferous on the wing, solitary and quiet 


during the heat of the day, sitting in the shade 








í Karen hills ( W. R.).] B 
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Lyneornis cerviniceps, Gould, Icones Avium, pt. ii. pl. 4. Hgnet byeen; Tuono —— 
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I remarked that on their first appearance, towards evening, these superb 
Night-jars would seek their food high in the air, descending gradually within 
gunshot, and finally sweeping about close to the ground, in considerable 
numbers, as it became too dark to fire at them. 

[Tonghoo (Z.); Pahpoon ( 2.) ] 


*I56. CAPRIMULGUS rpicus (J. I07). 
Generally diffused, extending southward to Malacca and Sumatra. 


[I57. C. JOTAKA. 
C. jotaka, Tem, & Schlegel, Fauna Japonica, Ares, p. 37, pl. 22, 3- 
Tonghoo (£.). | 


#l58. C. uacnovnvs (J. 0). 

Indo-Chinese and Malay countries generally, extending to N. Australia. 

[Tonghoo (IF. R.); Thayet Myo (7). Tonghoo examples very much 
larger than typical Javan individuals. Wing, 8; tail, 7. ] 


#] 859, C. monticotvs (J. II4). 
Indo-Chinese countries generally, extending eastward to South China. 
[Tonghoo (W. R.); Amherst, Yeboo, Pahpoon ( D.). ] 


(I60. C. ArprNoraTUs (J. 09). 
Tonghoo (IF. Æ.). | 


*I6l. C. astarieus (J. II2). 2 
‘Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam. One or more species of Batrachostomus 
must needs occur, though as yet overlooked.* According to Mason, the 
Burmese call Night-jars myæ-wot (earth-crouchers), while the Arakan name 
m for them is Zgnet-byen (outside-bird). 
" . [Thayet Myo (W. R.). } 


[62. Barracnosromus moposoxt (J. l06) 
i Otothriz hodgsoni, G. R. Gray, P. Z. S. I859, p. LOL, pl. 462 
y ‘Karen nee, at 6000 feet, Iris, marbled buff; bill, light madder; legs, 
F light madder, tinged with violet" ( JF. R.) 
TA A male, in grey mottled plumage, and closely resembling the type 


* Mason, however, gives Podargus affinis, Blyth, without mentioning any locality. 
— Probably OtotArix Aodgsoni, G. R. Gray, if the two really differ. 
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The other known species of this genus within the Indian region are :— 

l. B. javanensis, Horsf. = P. cornutus, Tem.— B. stellatus, Gould. 
Malacca, Java, Borneo, Sumatra. 

2. B. affinis, Blyth=P. parvulus, Tem. =B. castaneus, Hume. Borneo, 
Malacca, Darjeeling. 

3. B. moniliger, Layard= B. punctatus, Hume. Ceylon, Malabar, 

4. B. stictopterus, Cab.— B. stellatus, Gould, ap. Salvadori. Malacca, 
Borneo. I have some doubts whether this is not a phase of B. javanensis. 
In dimensions the two do not materially differ. The markings are similar, 
but the colouring is dark rufous brown, and not chestnut. I have never met 
with examples of this species, if it be one, or of B. jaranensis in grey 
speckled plumage. But grey examples of B. affinis and B. moniliger are as 
common as rufous individuals. 

5. B. auritus, Gould. Malacca. In rufous-brown, or in grey plumage, 
very common; but I have never met with it in chestnut plumage. | 


Tribe CYPSELI. 


Fam. Cypselide. 
Swifts. 


#I63. AcANTHYLIS GIGANTEA (J. 96). 

Cypselus giganteus, Hasselt ; P.C. 364 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Andamans, Pinang, Nilgiris, Ceylon 
{ Tonghoo (Z.). Chatura indica, Hume, is synonymous. } 


I64. CrrsELts PACIFICUS. i 


Hirundo pacifica, Latham; C. vittatus, Jardine and Selby, IIL. Örn. 2nd series, pl. 39; 
C. australis, Gould. 
Upper Assam, Kachar, Tenasserim provinces, Pinang, China, Australia. 
[Thayet Myo ( 0.).] 


wI65. C. racwanum (J. 02). : 


Pyan-hlwa, Mason. | 
The common Indian Palm Swift abounds in the Indo-Chinese countries, 






Burma) 
where also (though not hitherto detected within the limits of British | 
must needs also occur the allied © infumatus, Sclater (C. Swinhoe ; 


C. tectorum, Jerdon), * which inhabits the Nága and Garo hills, was obtained d 


i © Ibis, isi, pl. x.; Gould, B. Ae pt. xxiv. PLE, 00000 


- » ® 
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by Mr. Swinhoe in Hainan, and was originally described by Mr. Sclater from 
Borneo. It is somewhat remarkable that C. subfurcatus, nobis,* has not 
hitherto been observed in the Indo-Chinese countries, though a resident 
species at Pinang. The allied western species (C. affinis), so common in 
India, is, however included by Mason. 

[The title, C. batassiensis, J. E. Gray (Cuv. An. King. (Griffith), Ares, ii, 
p. 60, 829), founded on Latham's Zalasstan. Swift (Gen. Hist. vii. p. 329), 
takes precedence over C. palmarum, J. E. Gray (Hardw. Ill. Ind. Zoo. i. 
pl. 35, fig. l, 832).] 


[ L66. C, INFUMATUS. 

C. infumatus, Sclater, P. Z. S. I865, p. 602, 

Tonghoo (JF. R.); very common in Upper Pegu (0.); common in 
Tenasserim (Hume). | 


67. COLLOCALIA FUCIFHAGA (J. I03). 

Hirundo fueiphaga, Thunberg; Wallace, P. Z. S. I863, p. 384; Ibis, I860, p. 323; 
Is66, p. 34l; C. linchi, apud Ball, J. A. S. B. xli. pt. 2, p. 376. 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Andamans. 

“The Swiftlets which build the edible nests,” remarks Mason, “ are so 
numerous in the limestone caves on the islets and islands of the Tavai coast, 
that the Government revenue from the birds'-nest farm in |847 was nearly 
eleven thousand rupees; but in I849 it was more than four thousand rupees 
less. At Mergui they are not so numerous." 

[As has been elsewhere shown (Ibis, I874, p. 32), this Swift must take 
the title of francica, Gm. Mr. Wallace was the first author who published 
the opinion that examples from India, Ceylon, Bourbon, Mauritius, the 
whole of the Malay islands, the Louisiade Archipelago, New Caledonia, 
Tahiti, and the Marianne islands, do not specifically differ. That naturalist 
not considering the variations in size and slight variations in colouration 
which are to be found occurring sufficient to justify specific separation. 
Examples ( C. spodiopygia) from Ovalau and Mango island (Fiji) can hardly 
be separated. ] 


I6. C. rrwcmr. 
C. línehi, Horsfield; Wallace, P. Z. S.; Voy. “ Novara," I863, p. 384, Vogel, t. ii. f. 2. 
Mergui Archipelago, Nicobars, Java, ete. 

[This is the true Hirundo fuciphaga, Thunb. ] 


* J. A. S. B. xviii. p. 807. 
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#]69. MacnorrEenvx cononatus (J. I04). 
Hirundo coronata, Tickell; Gould, B. As. pt. xi. pl. 2... 
Pegu, Siam. Replaced by M. klecho in the Malayan peninsula. 
[Thayet Myo, Tonghoo, Karen nee, at 700 feet (W. 2.); Ngabeemah, 
i pine forests north of Kollidoo, Henza Basin (J.). | 


Suborder PASSERES. 
Fam. Corvidæ. 
Crows, Jays, etc. 


#]70. Corvus VAILLANTII (J. 660). ? 
Corvus vaillantii, Lesson. 


Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. Generally diffused in pairs thro ughout 
the forests.* 


` [Pegu (0.).] 


*]7l. C. SPLENDEXS (J. 663). 
Kyie-gan. 
At Akyab this Crow abounds, and also (as I was informed by Mr. W 

T. Blanford) at Mandell, high up the Irawádi. At Khyouk Phoo, a party 

of seven individuals made their appearance on the 7th December, I856, -` 
. which subsequently stocked the neighbourhood; but to what extent the race 

may have spread at the present time Í am unaware. Elsewhere in Arakan 
this Crow has still no representative; but across the mountains which divide 
that province from Pegu, again at Rangoon, Moulmein, Tavoy, and as far 
South as Mergui, as also in Siam, it is replaced by a wholly black race, quite. Me 
similar in form and habit, but having a much shriller voice (a sort of shrieking 
caw), if possible still more inharmonious than that of the other. There is 
just a very faint tinge of ash-colour on the nape and breast, where 
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is by the late Sir R. H. Schomburgk.* Sir A. Phayre, referring to it ns the 
common Crow of the branches of the Irawádi, states that “away from the 
river, on the hills, there is a Crow of the same size, but not with the same 
tinge on the neck being of an uniform black throughout." | As regards the 
Indian bird, an unknown donor has favoured me with two skins differing 
remarkably in size, but in no other respect. Length of closed wing in. 
in the larger specimen, 0 in. in the smaller; of middle tail-feathers, re- 
spectively, 64 in. and 5} in; tarsus वे in. and l} in. Some Ceylon 
specimens now (I872) living in the London Zoological Gardens are decidedly 
smaller, and rather darker coloured tban Bengal or Akyab specimens; and 
3 I have seen other specimens from Ceylon, which again were darker coloured 
and approximately melanous f 
[Rangoon, Tonghoo (W. A.) The melanoid variety referred to has 
recently been separated and named €. insolens, Hume (Str. Feath. ii. p. 480). 
The late Mr. G. R. Gray (H. List, ii. p. l4) restricted Vieillot's title of 
splendens (erroneously referring it to Temminck) to a supposed Javan and 
Sumatran species of Corvus, and adopted Hodgson’s title of impudicus for the 
Indian. The type of Ze Choucas gris du Bengale, C. splendema, Vieillot 
(N. D. viii. p. 44, I8I7), came from the Indian continent, and no representa- 
- tite race even of that species is known as existing in either Java or Sumatra, 
Temminck's statement notwithstanding. C. impudicus, Hodgson, must 
continue, as hitherto, a synonym of C. splendens, Vieillot. Another 
curious variety of this Crow occurs in Tonghoo. Two examples of it 
are of an isabelline cream colour; the urapygium and abdomen being dark 
brown. I do not, however, propose to name it as belonging to a distinct 


species. ] 
4 
Magpie Group. 
hw I72. Pica MEDIA: 
" Pies media, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xiii. p. 393; P. sericea, Gould; P. eaudata, npud 
J. Anderson, Exped., p. 259. 
Bhamó, China, Hainan, and Formosa. 


e Ibis, i884, p. 252. 

t J. A. 8. B. xxii. p. 76, xxiv. p. 479 

t Some time ago I received a packet containing two skins of C. splendens, coloured as 
in India, Wing, respectively IL in. and 9} in.; tail, 64 and 68 ín. ; beak to forehead 2 in. 
and I} in. The latter are probably the admeasurements of the Ceylon race. 
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*I73. Dexpnocirra nvra (J. 6 74) 

Common throughout the Irawádi valley, in Pegu ( J/anford) ; also in the 
vicinity of Moulmein 

[ Rangoon, Tonghoo, Yey-tho (W. R.); Thayet Myo (F.); Tenasserim 
provinces (D.). } 


* *I74, D. mrotaravensts (J. 676). 
D. himalayensis, nobis, Ibis, I865, p. 45. 
Mountains of Arakan, and probably those of the Indo-Chinese countries 
generally. 
[ Tonghoo hills, Karen nee (IF. R.); north of Pahpoon ( D.).] 


*I75. CRYPSIRHINA VARIANS. 

Coreus varians, Latham; Lev. Ois d'Afr. pl. 66; Phrenotrix temia, Horsüeld, Zool. 
Res. in Java, pl. — 

Prome, Bassein, common in the neighbourhood of Moulmein, Lower 
Siam, Java. I have never seen this species from the Malayan peninsula, 
though it is cited from Malacca by Herr v. Pelzeln, which I strongly suspect 
to be a mistake 

[ Rangoon, Tonghoo, Yey-tho (IF. R.); Tenasserim provinces (D.). Th 
Malaccan habitat is certainly erroneous. This is another peculiar Javan 
species, which re-appears north of Province Wellesley. It has long since 
been compared and specifically identified with Javan individuals. ] 


! A 


*I76. C. CUCULLATA be 
€. cucullata, Jordon, Ibis, I862, p. 20; Gould, B. As. pt. xv. pl. 3. 


Thayet Myo, and the dry country above the British frontier. Not seen - 


in Lower Pegu ( Zlanford) 
[Thayet Myo (JF. R.).] 


fA77. TEMNURUS LEUCOPTERUS. - , x | 
Glaucopia leucopterus, Tem. P. C. 266. | A Or 
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*#I79. Cissa srvunets (J. 673). 

Coracias chinensis, Bodd.; Gould, B. As. pt. ix. pl. 8, 

Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, China (?). 

[Tonghoo, Karen hills ( W. R.); Thayet Myo (O.).] 


[I80. GARRULUS LEUCOTIS, 

G. leucotis, Humo, P. A. 8. B. I874,p. l00. 

Tonghoo, Karen nee; very generally distributed both in the hills and in 
the plains of the Tonghoo province (IF. R.). | 


Fam. Sturnidæ. 
Starling family. 
Subfam., EvLAnETINS (True Mainas). 


*IBl, EULABES INTERMEDIA (J. 693). 

Gracula intermedia, A. Hay; cf. Stoliczka, J. A. S. B. xxxix. pt. 2, p. 327. 

Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, Siam. The common “ Hill Maina" of 
Northern India; that of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands now considered to 
be different. 

[Rangoon, Tonghoo (JF. R.). Perfectly distinct from E. jaranensis. | 


IB2. AwrELICEPS CORONATUS. 
Ampeliceps coronatus, nobis, J, A. S. B. xi. p. I94, xv. p. 32; Gray and Mitchell, 
Gen. Birds, pl. 8. 
"Tonghoo, Yé, Mergui, Cochin China. 
 [Tonghoo (Z.); South of Moulmein (Ð.). | 


å — Subfam. STURNINA (Starlings, ete.). 


#I83. ÁCRIDOTHERES TRISTIS (J. 684). 
Za-yet-mouk. 
Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim. 
4 a [Rangoon (W. R.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 


$I84. A. GINGINIANUS (J. 685) 

AN Tenasserim provinces. Though common in Upper India, as remarked 
— by Jerdon, “it certainly does not occur in Southern India, notwithstanding 

its specific name, taken from Gingi, south of Madras." 
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*I85. A. Fuscus (J. 686 partim* ). " 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Pinang, Malacca, Hainan. 
( Rangoon, Tonghoo (IF. R.).] 


(l86. A. srawensrs, 
A, siamensis, Swinhoe, P, Z. S. 863, p. 303. 


' Karen nee, at 3000 feet. Iris, pale chocolate; bill, orange-yellow ; 
legs, dusky yellow" ( 9. R.).] 


*87. STURNOPASTOR CONTRA (J. 683). 

Sturnopastor contra, var. superciliaris, nobis, J, A. S. D. xxxii, p. 77. | 
Khasias, Thayet Myo, Tavoy, Siam. > 
About Tavoy it is particularly abundant, and, as Mason remarks, “is often 

seen perched on the back of the Buffalo, gathering insects.” 
[Tonghoo (77, Æ.).| 


I88, S. NIGRICOLLIS, 
Gracula nigricollis, Paykull, Act. Holm. xxviii. pl. 9; Pastor temporalis, Tem. 
Bhamo, Lower Siam, South China. 


I80. STURNIA BURMANNICA. Je. 
| Sturnia éurmannica, Jerdon, Ibis, 862, p. 2l; Pastor peguanus, Lesson, (F) the . 
. young (f). 
Thayet Myo and Ava; more common above the British frontier than 
below it (.Blanford). 


[Tonghoo, Karen nee, Thayet Myo (W. R.). A sordid tawney-white 
albino variety of this species is among the Thayet Myo examples.] 


+I90. S. raconAnvux (J. 687). í 
Arakan. | " 


#Idl, S. MALABARICA (J. 688). 

Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim 
" [This species does not appear to inhabit Upper Pegu, being replaced by m. 
the following. ] | ; — 


इ | A R NE om र 
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I92. 8, NEMORICOLA, i 
S. nemoricola, Jerdon, Ibis, u5602, p. 22. 
Thayet Myo. 


[Rangoon, Tonghoo (JF. R.). T. leucopterus, Hume (Str. Feath. ii. 
'p- 480, note) appears to be synonymous. | 


93,. S. srxENsIS, 
Oriolus sinensis, Gmelin; Pl. Enl.6l7 ; Pastor elegans, Lesson, Bélanger, Voyage, pl. 6. 
Pegu (Lesson); China. 
[That this species winters in Pegu is suggested by Mr. Swinhoe (P. Z.S. 
I87, p. 384), but the fact has yet to be established. | 


I94. CALORNIS DAURICA. 

Turdus dauricus et Gracula sturnina, Gmelin; Pastor malayensis, Eyton; Pl. Enl. 
627, fig. 2. 

Mergui, Malacca, Dauria. 

[This bird can hardly be placed in the genus Calornis. It is more 
nearly allied to the members of Sturnia. Its oldest specific title is sfurnina, 
Pallas. It is difficult to decide what species is meant to be depicted in 

Pl. Enl. 627, fig. 2. | 


I95. C. AFFINIS. 
0. affinis, A. Hay, J. A. S. B. xv. pp. 36, 369. 
Tippera, Arakan, Nicobar Islands. 


I96. C. CHALYDEA. 
Turdus chalybeus et T. strigatus, Horsfield; T. inaidiator, Raffles, Tom. P. C. i99, 
figs. i, | 2. 
Mergui, Malacca, Sumatra, Java. 
[If the Mergui Calornis belongs to the Malaccan and Sumatran species, 
t must take the title of insidiator, Raffles, until it has been shown that the 


a Javan Calornis belongs to the same species. | 


Ne IOT. SARAGLOSSA srrLorrERA (J, 69I) 
Karen hills at 2000 feet, Tonghoo (JF. R.).] 


Fam. Ploceidm 


i A W'eaver- Birds, 
| IDB. ProckUS JAVANENSIS. 

Loxia javanensis, Lesson, Traité, p. 446 

. Pegu, Siam, Java, Lombok. Observed by myself in Rangoon station. 
" [Rangoon, Tonghoo (W. R.); Thayet Myo (0 ).] 
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— $I99. P. PHILIPPINUS (I. 694). 
P. baya, nobis; ef. W. T. Blanford, J. A. S. B. xli. pt. 2, p. I67. Tsa-g haung-Kwet, 
Arakan, Lower Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra, not Philippines. Attaches its 
pensile nests to the projecting thatch of dwelling-houses in Rangoon, as dul y 
noticed by Jerdon. 
[Rangoon, Tonghoo (IF. Æ.); Thayet Myo (O.).] 


*200. P. waxvan (J. 695). 
Arakan, Thayet Myo, Siam, Java. 


20l, P. BENGALENSIS (J. 696). 
Thayet Myo, Ava. 


Fam. Astrildidss. 
Waxbills, Amadavats, ete. 


202. Pappa ORYEZIVOHA. p 
Lozia oryzivora, Lin. ; Edwards, pl. 4l. 
The well-known "Java Sparrow" of British dealers in birds, which is 
extensively diffused over the Malay countries, was procured in Mergui 
province by Major Berdmore. Mr. Swinhoe notices it from Amoy, Hong- 
kong, and Shanghai; but in the vicinity of those emporia it has probably ^ 
escaped from captivity in the first instance, as it likewise has in that of 
Madras, in Madagascar, Zanzibar island, the Seychelles, St. Helena, Celebes, 
and the Philippines. ° 
#203. MUNIA RUERINIGEA (J. 698). 
Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, South-west China. Common. Bornean speci- 
mens are similar to Indian and Burmese, having the black of the abdominal 
region and lower tail-coverts well developed ; but this black is much reduced 
in quantity, and sometimes nearly obsolete, in examples from Malacca and — .. 
Sumatra, In the race inhabiting Celebes (JM. brunneiceps, Walden), the % 
black beneath is well developed, while that on the head and neck is much | 
embrowned. The race with white underparts, having the black abdominal 
and lower tail-coverts (Edwards, pl. 355), has never been observed 
eastward of the Bay of Bengal, but occurs rarely in Dowe est and 
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*204. M. PUNCTULARIA (J. 699). 

Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, Siam. The true Indian race, as distinguished 
from the kindred JM. misoria (Tem.), which inhabits the Malayan peninsula, 
ond has ash-coloured upper tail-coverts. 

[ Rangoon, Tonghoo (WF. R.). The Burman spotted Munia, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Ramsay's examples, belongs to M. sub-undulata, Godwin- 


Austen (J. A. S. B. xliii. p. 370, May 6, 874), M. superstriata, Hume (Str. 


Feath. ii. p. 48l, note, Oct. I874), being a synonym. | 


*205, M. acurrcaupa (J. 702). 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Malacca, Sumatra, China, Formosa. This 
species is the Fringilla muscardina of the Leyden Museum, a systematic 
name which is adopted for it by Mr. Gould.* In Japan it is extensively 
bred, white, partially white, and of pale colouring. 

[Tonghoo hills (JP. R.); Thayet Myo (0.). I cannot find that Mr. 


Gould employed the title of muscardina in any part of the Z. S. Proceed- 
ings of 859. | 


*206. M. rEvcoxora (J. 70L). 
Tuu-tsa, ** Forest Sparrow.” 
Arakan. Of general diffusion. 


207. ASTHILDA AMANDAVA (J. 704). 

Mason includes this species (the common Speckled Waxbill, Amadavat, 
or Lal Munid of India) without remark; and Sir R. H. Schomburgk notices 
its occurrence in Siam, as also Mr. Gould (from specimens sent by Schom- 
burgk).t ‘‘ Many are brought to Bangkok for sale. They frequent the rice- 


fields and pastures, and go in flocks.” I do not remember having seen 
Burmese specimens; but Jerdon notices that the range of the species extends 
to Assam and Burma, which Mr. W. T. Blanford assures me is the fact. 


Fam. Fringillidæ. 
True Finches. 


3 Subfam. Passenixm (Sparrows) 

*208. Passer ixDrcvs (J. 706) 

P. domesticus, var. (F), Ibis, I867, p. 4l.  Eín-tsa (House Sparrow) 

Not uncommon at Akyab, but rare to the southward, in the jungle-clad 
provinces, Common, together with P. montanus, at Thayet Myo. Nubian 
~ specimens are undistinguishable 
* P, 2. S. isso, p. io + P. Z. S. isso. p. iso. 
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*209. P. mowranvs (J. 70) 

The common house Sparrow everywhere to the eastward of the Bay of 
Bengal, its range extending southward to the Malay countries, and eastward 
to China and Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines. 


#2I0. P. ASSIMILIS 
P. assimilis, Walden, An. M. N. H. (4), v. p. 2is. 
Tonghoo. 


*#2ll. P. FLAVROLUS. 

P. flaveolus, nobis, J. A. S. B. xxxi. p. 344. Passer jugiferus, Tem., Bonap. Consp: 
Av. i. p. 508. 

Arakan, Upper Pegu; “abundant in the bushes near Thayet Myo; also 
common further up the Irawádi" ( JF, M. Blanford). Doubtful as an inhabi- 
tant of the Philippines, as alleged of P. jugiforus, which I identified with the 
present species in the Royal Museum of Natural History at Leyden. Accord- 
ing to Mason, this species "is found throughout the country," but he shows 
that he did not recognize P. montanus to be the common Sparrow of the 
country ! 

[** Iris, in 9, brown; bill above, pinkish brown, below somewhat paler; 
legs brownish. Karen nee" (W. R.). One cxample, a female, has the 
mandibles crossed as in Loria, the maxilla to the left, the mandible to the 


right. ] 
, Subfam. Furworrrr* (Typical Finches). 


+2I2. Canropacus ERYTHRIXUS (J. 738). r 
Á: 








[Tonghoo (WF. R.). | w- * | 


Subfam. Ex»xutrzrw* (Buntings). 


#9]8. EUSPIZA AUREOLA (J. 723) 
Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, China. Occurs in large flocks in the interior, 





% 
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2l4. EMDERIZA nUTILA. 
Emberiza rutila, Pallas; Tem, and Schl., Fauna Japonica, Aves, tab. 66B. 
A single specimen procured by Mr. W. H. Blanford, near Bassein. 
Another since obtained nt Sikhim. 
[Tonghoo, Karen nee, Tsankoo hilla (IP. R.); neighbourhood of Pah- 
poon (D.).] 


[2l5. E. rvcara (J. 79). 
Tonghoo, Thayet Myo, in winter ( O.). | 


[2]6. E. rvsizza (J. 720). 
Karen nee, at 5500 feet (77. Æ.). } 


#2IT. MELOPHUS MELANICTERUS (J. 724). 
Arakan, Pegu, Siam, South China. 
[Karen nee ( JF. &.).] 


Fam. Alaudide. 
*2I8. ALAUDA GULGULA (J. 767). 
Sent from Arakan, where probably not common. It is likely to be so 
in Upper Burma. 
2I9. ALAUDULA RAYTAL (J. 762) 
“ Abundant on the banks of the Irawádi, in Upper Burma, frequenting 
the sand-dunes, to the colour of which its own plumage closely approximates 


During the height of the flood of the Irawádi, I observed it feeding on the 
roads and plains in the station of Thayet Myo in small parties ™ (Jerdon). 


*220. MIRAFEA assamica (J. 754). 

r Arakan. nes in 

22I. M. AFFINIS (J. 755). 

Common at Thayet Myo (W. I. Blanford). 

IL microptera, Hume (Str. Feath. i. p. 483), is synonymous. | 


के Wogtails and Pipits. 
d #222. CORYDALLA RICHARDI (J. 599). 
~ Araka 
. [Tonghoo, Karen nee ( W. R.); Pahpoon, Tavoy, Moulmein (D.).] 
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#223. C. nvrvra (J. 600). í 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[ Rangoon, Tonghoo ( 77. R.).] 


9224. Prrasres MACULATOS (J. 596). 

Anthus maculatus, Hodgs.; Gould, B. As. pt. xvii. pl. lI; Fauna Japonica, Aves, pl. xxiii. 

Arakan, Tenasserim. Anthus agilis, Sykes, is true P. trivialis. 

[Karen nee hills, from 2000 to 5200 feet elevation (WF. R.). Some 
eminent ornithologists decline to admit the specific distinction of Á. agilis, 
A. maculatus, and the common European Tree Pipit. In the Hae List, 
No. 3640, L. S. Miller's title of plumatus is adopted for the European bird. fe 
But as Linnæus published the twelfth edition of the Systema ten years before 
L. S. Müller bestowed the title cited, it is more in accordance with accepted 
practice to prefer the Linnæan title.) 


*225. Antuvs ROSACEUS (J. 605) ^ 
Arakan 


(226. A. CERYINUS. 

Motacilla cervina, Pallas, Zoogr. Rosso-As. i. p. 5ll. 
Examples obtained by Mr. Davison in Tenasserim are thus identified by "aj 

Mr. Hume. ] 

*227. Bupyres vrarpis (J. 593). 

Motacilla einereicapilla, Savi, N. Giorn. d. Lett. p. I90. J 
Arakan, Tenasserim. Bengal and Egyptian specimens quite similar. " 
[ Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee at 3000 feet elevation ( JP. 2.).] » 2^ 
[228. B. cavcanatvs (J. 594) | 


A single immature example obtained at Pahpoon by Mr. Davison is t 
identified by Mr. Hume. ] 


#229, LrwoxrpRowvs rwpicus (J. 595) 
Motacilla indica, Gm. 3 Gould, B. As. pt. xiv. pl. l3 
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bird. While Scopoli in his diagnosis, taken from Sonnerat, misquoted the 
description, and converted the word "' grey " into black." The members of 
this section of the genus which inhabit Luzon have not hitherto been 
examined, and it therefore remains quite uncertain from what specics Son- 
nerat described. It is not improbable that he did so from an Indian example 
of M. dukhunensis. | 


[23l]. M. »vuvxxssis (J. 59l). 
Tonghoo, Karen nee ( W. R.); Pahpoon ( D.).] 


s 7232. M. »oanvra (J. 592). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. 
[Rangoon (JF. H.) Whether or not specifically distinct from M. 
sulphurea of Europe, this bird must take the title of melanope, Pallas. | 


— Jum. Henicuridæ. 


* a 


Henicures. 
*233. Hextcuncs GUTTATUS (J. 584, partim) 
Enicurus guttatus, Gould, P. Z. 8. 865, p. 664; B. As. pt. xviii. pl. II. 
East Himalaya, Khásias, Arakan 
4234. H. rwwxacvrATUS (J. 585). 
Khásias, Arakan, Tenasserim 
[Thayet Myo (O.).] 
"235. H. somsracrus (J. 586) 
Arakan, where much less common than the preceding race; Tenasserim, 
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(238, H. oaresr, ~ 
H. oatesí, Hume, Str. Feath. i, p. 477. 
४ Karen nee, from 2500 to 4000 feet. Iris (male not quite mature), 

brown; bill pale brown; legs, light fleshy pink. Iris (in adult female), 

brown; bill, dark vinous brown; legs, light fleshy pink" ( JF. Æ.). kh 


#239. Bnuacmvencs CYANEUS. 
Pitta cyanea, nobis, J. A. S. B. xii. p. i008, xvi. p. l63; Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, 
pl 55; Gould, B. As. pt. i. pl. 2; D. G. Elliot, Mon. Brachyuridm, pl. xii. Afyat-gnung. 
Arakan, Martaban; Tenasserim (Helfer). 
[Karen hills, at 2000 feet. Iris, hair brown; bill, black; legs, fleshy i 
(W. R.).] E 
*240. B. MOLUCCENSIS, 
Turdus moluccensis, P. L. 8. Miller; Elliot, Ibis, 2870, p. 4l3; Mon. Brachyuridæ, 
pl. iv.; Pitta eyanoptera, Temminck, P.C. 28. 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, South 
China (Amoy). One specimen, received from Arakan, has the bill fully as 
large as in B. megarhynchus (Schlegel), from the Isle of Banka.* 
[Rangoon (W. R.); Thayet Myo (D.). There is no evidence in favour 
of the Javan habitat attributed to this Pitta by Temminck. The size of 
the bill varies considerably. ] : ^ 
[24]. B. xEGARHYNCHUS. 
Pitta megarhyncha, Schlegel, Vog. Nederl. Ind. Pitta, p. 32, no, 8, pl. 4. fig. 2. 
A well-marked species, hitherto known as being peculiar to the island 
of Banka, but stated by Mr. Hume (Str. Feath. ii. p. 475) to occur at Tavoy 
and Amherst in the months of May, June, and July. ] ! 
*242. B. cucvitarus (J. 346). ~ 
Nipál, Khásias, Araken, Malacca. — ड 
[Rangoon (W. R.); Thayet Myo (F.); Amherst (D.). Malaccan a 
viduals are identical with Himalayan and Burman examples. | on 





Fam. Turdide. 
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(244. Bracurrrenrx cnvnaris (J. 338). 
Karen nee, 5000 feet (IF. R.).| 


(245. PsoxrvaA sqvAMATA (J. 329). 
Kgren nee, at 4000 feet (IF. R.). | 


*246. Pernocossyrnva CYANEUS (J. 352). 

Arakan, Tenasserim. Generally, but not always, with more or less of 
` ferrugineous colouring on the abdominal region, as in specimens from the 
East Himalaya. "In Burma," remarks Colonel M‘Master, “this is the 
tamest and most confiding bird I have ever seen; it not only frequently 
enters the verandahs, but the inner rooms of houses, and is almost startling 
with its noiseless and uncanny familiarity. Whilst at Tonghoo, I had, every 
senson, one or two of them about my house, so fearless, that they might 
almost have been handled. Isaw one, in my verandah at Rangoon, kill and 
swallow a large scorpion." * 

[Karen hills, from 2900 to 4000 feet (IF. R.). } 


247. MONTICOLA SAXATILIS. 
Turdus saxatilis, L.; Pl. Enl. 662. 
** Upper Burma, on the banks of the river near Ava.” ¢ *' Summers on 
the Pekin mountains” (Laird). 


*248. Onocokrus orxcLornynonts (J. 353). 


*249. GEOCICHLA CITRINA (J. 355). 

Arakan 

[Tonghoo, Karen nee (IF. Æ.); Thayet Myo (0.); neighbourhood of Ye 
and Amherst (Ð.). } 


*250. Tuxpvs onscvres 

Turdus obscurus, Gmelin; T. pallens, Pallas; T. rufulus, Drapiez; T. modestus, 
Eyton ;{ Fauna Japonica, Aves, pl. xxvii. Myai-lu-Agnet 

Khásias, Arakan, Andamans, Malacca, Java, Borneo, China, and North- 
East Asia, according to season. 


[25l. T. PALLIDUS. 

T. pallidus, Gm. S. N. i. p. 825, 

Karen nee, at 5000 feet in January ( P. R.). Has also been received 
by Major Godwin-Austen from N. Cachar. | 


* J, A. B. B. xl. pt. 2, p. 2i. + eide Blanford, Ibis, u870. p. 466 
$ Not T. javanicus, Horsüeld, which is the same as 7. fumidus, S. Müller 
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(252. T. srmmxnicvs, 

T. sibericus, Pallas, Reise, Russ. Reichs, iii. p. 694, no. 0. 

Karen nee, March I, at 2500 feet, Iris (in female), rich brown; bill, 
black, slightly yellow at gape; leg, brownish yellow (JF. 2.). | 


4253. ZOOTHERA MARGINATA. 

Zoothera marginata, nobis, J. A. S. B. xvi. p. \4l.* 

Khisias, Arakan. 

[ ** Karen nee, from I500 to 3000 feet. Iris (4, ? ), dark brown; maxilla, 
dark brown, almost black; basal half of mandible, albescent; legs, brown 
with a tinge of pink; orbital skin, purplish” ( JF. R.). } 

(254. Onxociscra MOLLISSIMA (J. 370). 

Karen nee, at 5000 feet (IF. &.).] 

[255. O. pauma (J. 37). 

Thayet Myo (Hume). | 

Subfam. —— 

#256. ANTHOCINCLA ÞHAYKEI. 


Anthoeinela phayrei, nobis, J. A. S. B. xxxi. p. 343. 
One specimen procured in Tonghoo. [Pahpoon (D.).] 
Subfam. Saxicorrw;& (Wheatears, Robins, etc). 


#257. Crrrocrwcna MACROURA (J. 476). 


Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca, Sumatra, Java. | The Hainan race is. 


smaller, according to Mr. Swinhoe. 
{ Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee, at I500 feet (IF. R.).] 


#258. Corsyonvs SAULARIS (J. 475). 

Gracula saularis, Lin.; Gould, B. As. pt. xv. pl. 5. Tha-beik-lway. 
Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, Siam, South China. 
[Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee (JF. R.).) 
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Boie)* is figured for it by M. Lesson, by the name Notodela diana, in the 
supposition of its being a mére brightly coloured specimen of the same bird ^ 
the two species being very nearly allied. Af. leucura has also been obtained 
in the Khásias | 

[जाला nee (JP. R.). In his text Lesson also describes the Javan bird, 
and there is nothing to show that he referred to any other species. The 
genus Wotodela, of which Lanius diana, Lesson, is the type, must, therefore, 
merge in Brachypteryc. | 

#260. RHYACORNIS FULIGINOSA (J. 505). 

Arakan, Thayet Myo, China.t 


[26l. Rurrerrza avrorne (J. 500). 
Thayet Myo (#.). | 


*262. CmxwARRHORNIS LEUCOCEPHALUS (J. 506). 
Arakan. 


*263. CYANECULA SUECICA (J. 6l4). 

Arakan. 

#264. CALLIOPE CAMTSCHATKENSIS (J, 52). 

Arakan. 

[Karen nee (W. R.); Thayet Myo (70); Pahpoon (D.).] 


(265. LARVIVORA CYANE. 

Motacilla cyane, Pallas, Reise Russ. Reichs, iii. p. 697, no. I5. 
Pahpoon (D.).] 

266. BnacuvrrkRYX (?). 

From Zwagaben mountain, described by Lieut. Beavan.} 


267. OREICOLA JERDONT (J. 487) 

hodophila melanoleuca, Jerd.; Gould, B. As. pt. xviii. pl. II 

‘Obtained only once, in long elephant-grass, in the northern portion 
of the Bassein district" (W. H. Blanford) 


#268. PRATINCOLA FERREA (J. 486). 

Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, South China. 

[Tonghoo, Tonghoo hills, Karen nee, at elevations of from 2500 to 4000 
feet (77. .R.).] 





A 


t aurorea has —— both from the Khásias and the Malayan peninsula. 


Í Ibis, 870, p. 32l. 
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*269. P. carrara (J, 48]). 

Lay-khya A 

Arakan, Tenasscrim, Java, Celebes, Lombock, Floris Philippines, Timor 

[Tonghoo, Yey-tho, Karen nee, at 3500 feet (JV. Æ.); Thayet Myo 
(0-).] 


*270. P. ræprca (J. 483). 

PF. indica, nobis; Gould, B. As. pt. xv. pl. I2. 

Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim. 

[Rangoon, Tonghoo (JF. Æ.). It has been shown most conclusively by 
Mr. Dresser (B. Eur. Dec. 873) that the Asiatic Stonechat cannot be speci 
fically separated from the European. Mr Blyth's title must therefore give 
way to that of P. rubicola ( Lin.). | 


27l. P. rEvcvza (J. 484). 
P. leucura, nobis; Gould, B. As, pt. xviii. pl. 2. 
“Banks of the Irawádi, near Thayet Myo, and throughout Upper 
Burma. Common, and a constant resident" (JF. H. Blanford).* 
[ Tonghoo (£.). } 


Fam. Muscicapide. 
Chat-fl ycatchers,t 
272. NILTAVA GRANDIS (J. 36), 


Chaitaris grandis, nobis; Gould, B. As. pt. ii. pl. 4. 
Tenasserim mountains. 


*273. N. sUxDARA (J. 8l4). 

N. sundara, Hodgson; Gould, B. As. pt. ii. pl. 5. 
Mountains of Arakan and Tenasserim. 
[Karen nee, at 4000 feet (77. R.).] 


[274. N. macontcorr® (3I5) 
Phænicura maegrigoríæ, Burton; Gould, B. As. pt. ii, pl. 6; Niltava vivída, Hume, Str. 

Feath. ii. p. 475. — | 

[Karen nee, at 3000 feet ( JF. R.); three days south of Pahch 
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Karen examples identical with Himalayan, ete. The Tenasserim bird has 
been separated under the title cited, from being “ altogether brighter than 
the Himalayan species." No other character (?) is mentioned. | 


*275. Cronyis RUBECULOTDES (J. 304). 

Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim provinces. 

[ Rangoon, Tonghoo hills, Karen nee, from 600 to 2000 feet (IP. R.). 
Many of my Burman examples, and also some from Ceylon, have the dark 
blue of the throat divided by the rufous colouring of the breast running up 
almost to the chin. Examples obtained in the neighbourhood of Pahpoon 
and Ye are identified by Mr. Hume as belonging to Cyornis elegans (Tem.); an 
identification, judging by his remarks (Str. Feath. iii. p. L04, sub C. rubecu- 
loides), which requires confirmation. Cf. Walden, Ibis, 872, p. 373. | 

(276. C. toert (J. 305, 306). 

C. tickelli, Blyth, J. A. S. B. I842, p. 40l. 

Karen nee (JF. Æ.). | 


*277. SIPHIA STROPHIATA (J. 39). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
(278. S. ERrTHACA (J. 322). 


S. erythaca, Blyth á Jerdon, P. Z. S. lI86l, p. 20l. 
Karen hills, at 4000 feet ( JF. R.); pine forests north of Pahpoon (Þ.). | 


*279. ANTHIPES MONILIGER (J. 3I7). 


Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[Karen nee, at 5000 feet (JP. R.). } 


#280. EnvrmnosrERNA MACULATA (J. 326). 


Arakan, Tenasserim, Java. 
[Karen nee, at from 3000 to 5000 feet ( W. R.).] 


*28l. E. cevevra (J. 323) 

Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, Hainan. Very common about Akyab in the 
cold season; obtained also at Bassein. 

Í Rangoon, Karen hills ( W. R.).] 

282. E. aconnaus? (J. 325) 
Y Zwagaben.* 
* [Karen nee, at 2500 fect (W. R.). E. sordida, Godwin-Austen is the 
female of some species of Xanthopygia, perhaps of X. naresssina, but from 
which the type slightly differs. | 

* Beavan, Ibis, I870, p. 320. 
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[ Karen nee, at from 700 to 5000 feet; frequents rocky hills ( JF. Æ.). } 


*284. BuraLis tarmosrurs (J. 297). ` 
Arakan, Malacca, Sumatra, China. 
[ Tonghoo (W. R.); Pabyouk and Mecta Myo (D.).] 


*285. B. sinmicvs (J, 296). 


Muscicapa sibirica, Gmelin ; ef. W. E. Brooks, J. A. S. B. xli. pt. 2, p. 75. i 
Arakan. 


[Tonghoo hills, Karen hills at 700 feet, in December, a young bird 
(W. R.).) 


286. B. rennvorwnus (J. 299). 
Thayet Myo, Hainan, South China. 


Fam. Sylviide. 
Warblers. 
9287. ARUNDINAX AEDON (J. 58). 4 
Arakan, Tenasserim, China. | " 
[ Tonghoo (W. 22.).] | | | 
#288. AcROCEPHALUS BRUNNESCENS (J. 55). | TE 
[Hemprich & Ehrenberg's specific title, stentorea, has precedence. ] 


*289. A. pcwxronvcM (J. 56). p 
Arakan. 





. [290. A. sısrerorcers. T "mr P s j * 
A. bistrigiceps, Bwinh., (January — 
Amur Lande, nde, i, pt. ii. p. 370, pl. i, fig. 4-6 (June, vsoo) 
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e (202. N. ASSIMILIS. 

Tlorornís asimilis, Hodgs. Cat. B. of Nipsul; Brit. Mus. 2nd el p. \43; Myth, Ibis, 
I807, pp. 2\, 22; Godwin-Austen, J. A. 8. B. i874, p. i07. 

Karen nee ( W. R.). In all respects identical with Shillong, Naga hills, 
Assam, and Darjeeling examples, excepting that the entire under-surface is 
more decidedly tinged with pale sordid yellow, N. assimilis can be readily 
distinguished from JV. ffacolivacea, by its shorter wing and tail, weaker and 
much shorter bill, and by having the under shoulder-coverts pure sulphur- 
yellow. ] 


4293. PuvirorxkvsTE roscarus (J. 555). 

b Horornis fulviventris, Hodgson, P. Z. S. \845, p. 3l. 
Arakan, China. 
[Yattoun ( 0.) ; Ye-boo, Pahpoon (D.).] 
4294. P. BRUNNEUS. 


P. brunneus, Blyth, J. A. 8. B. siv. p. 69l; P. maackii, Schrenck; ef. Ibis, I87\, 
p. uobu. 
Arakan. 


| *295. P. waoxmosram (J. 556). 
^ P. borealis, Blasius, Naumania, 858, p. 3I3; Ibis, I874, p. IIo. 
Arakan, China. 
| [ Mr. Hume (Str. Feath. ii. p. 478) includes P borealis as a Tenasserim 
species, but omits P. magnirostris. | 


#296. P. vrurpaxvs (J. 560). 
P. schwartsi, Radde, Reisen, ii. p. 260, pl. ix. f. t,x, b, e. 
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[297. P. tvovnnis (J. 558) 
Pahpoon (D.).] 













Rxovrorors ThocniLorpes (J. 564). 


[Karen hills, from 3000 to 4000 feet (W: R.); Tonghoo (L.); neigh- 
joubed of Filpoos:(5)) —— 
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*300. R. surrncrrrosvs (J. 565). E 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[Tonghoo, Karen hills, from 700 to 2500 feet (IF. R.).] 


*30l. R. rrongaurvs (J! 566). 
Arakan. 
[Pine forests north of Pahpoon (D.).] 


302. R. vIRIDIPENNIS (J. 567). 

Originally described from the Tenasserim hills, and since obtained 
plentifully at Darjeeling. 

[Karen hills, from 2000 to 4000 feet ( TF. R.).] 

(303. R. rnocmnoa (J. 568). 

Karen nee, Karen nee hills at 3000 feet (IP. R.).] 


*304. Annonwrs XANTHOSCNISTUS (J. 572). 
Arakan. 
305. A. svrEnctLIARIS (J, 574). 
A. superciliaris, Tickell, J. A. S. B. xxviii. p. 4i4. 
Originally described from the Tenasserim hills, and since found to be 
common at Darjeeling. 
[Tonghoo hills, Karen nee (JF. R.). | * 


(306. A. CHRYSEA, n.s 
Above bright oil-green, two broad dark stripes springing from the fore- 
head, passing over the head and descending down the sides of the neck, 
where they are almost black. A central single stripe thus formed on the e 
head, yellowish-green. A broad stripe, springing near the nostril and 
| passing over the eye, and thus bounding the dark stripe, bright yellow. 
' Ear-coverts mingled black and green. Cheeks, chin, throat, thigh-coverts 
under tail-coverts, shoulder-edge, under shoulder-coverts, and axillarios, 


bright canary-yellow. Breast paler yellow, shading to pale silky grey on ^w 

the abdominal region and flanks. Quills light brown, edged externally with « 

— bright greenish yellow. Major wing-coverts tipped and edged with yellow. — ब » 
Rectrices like the quills, all but the middle pair being edged on their interior — — 2 JA 
margins with very pale yellow. Maxilla brown; mandible pale straw-colour. ——— 
— "Wing, 2; tail, 275; tarsus, 0°56; bill from forehead, 0:50. Karen hills, # — 





I am not sure whether this is not Reguloides fu —— ‘iventer, Goð 
— Treni, in whieh te gree * 


indi 
E 








Comet ie 


| Martaban, where observed associating with 
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#307. CULICIPETA BURKII (J. 569). 

Arakan. 

[The generic title, Cryptolopha, Swainson, is synonymous and has pre- 
cedence. The Arakan form may possibly belong to the following species. | 


308. C. TEPHROCEPHALUM, 
C. tephrocephalus, J. Anderson, P. Z. S. I87l, p. 2I3. 
Bhámo 
[** Iris, brown; bill, above brown, below yellowish; legs, pale greenish 
brown, Karen hills, at 3500 feet" (IF. R.); neighbourhood of Pahpoon ( D.) 
Dimensions of the bill in the specimen from the Karen hills equal to those of 
Darjeeling examples of C. burEii. | 


Fam. Garrulacidz. 
Babblers. 


*309. GARRULAX LEUCOLOPIUS (J. 407). 

Khásias, Arakan. 

#3l0. G. BELANGERI. 

G. belangeri, Lesson, Bélanger's Voyage, Atlas, t. 4. 

Tenasserim provinces. 

The Himalayan G. /eucolophus, the range of which extends to Arakan, 
the Tenasserim G. belangeri, the G. diardi, Lesson,= G. leucogaster, Walden, 
of Siam and Cochin-China, and the G. bicolor, Lesson, of Sumatra, are 
mutually representative races or conspecies, but which do not appear to grade 
into one another. Each in its own range abounds, and from its noisiness is 


‘the most prominently conspicuous bird in the forest. 


[Tonghoo (IF. R.); Thayet Myo (F.). } 
B8II. G. srnerrrans. 
G. atrepitans, Tickoll, J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 269 
Tenasserim mountains, where common from 3000 to 5000 feet elevation 


(Tíekell ) 


gu2. G. CHINENSIS 
Lanius chinensis, Scopoli, Del, Fl. Faun. Insubr, ii, p. 85; Corvus auritus, Daudin 
Tenasserim provinces, also South China. Obtained by myself in Upper 





(Tonghoo. Iris ( ॐ), lake colour; bill, black api legs, dusky brown ( JW. 72. ). ] 





Pa 
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3l3. G. PECTORALIS (J. 42). 

Arakan. As remarked by Dr. Jerdon, “Specimens from the Himalayas 
have usually the ear-coverts silver-grey, whilst those from Arakan have 
them black and grey in every gradation.” In some the pectoral band is 
wanting. 

[Thayet Myo, Karen nee ( W. R.).] 





#3l4. G. MONILIGER (J. 435). 

Arakan, Tenasserim. Very similar to the last, and therefore liable to be 
confounded with it; but it is smaller and conspicuously less robust. 

[ Rangoon, Thayet Myo, Yey-tho, Karen hills (I. R.).) 





*3l5. G. ALBIGULARIS (J. 4l). 
Tavoy, Siam ( Gould). 


*#3]6. ThüocHALOPTERON MELANOSTIGMA. 

Trochalopteron melanostigma, nobis, J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 268. 

Tenasserim mountains, where obtained by Colonel Tickell, “up to the 
vast wall-like crags of Moulé-it, 7500 feet." 

[Karen nee. Iris (4), deep chocolate; bill, black; legs, pale brown 





(F. R.).) 
[Sl7. ACTINURA RAMSAYI. 
Actinura ramsayi, Walden, Ann. M. N. H. (4), 5, p. 402 (June Ist, I875). * 
. Karen nee, at 3500 feet. Iris (á 9), light hair brown; bill, horny — 
brown; legs, slaty brown (WF. R.).] i 


*3I8. SIBIA MELANOLEUCA, 
Sibia melanoleuca, nobis, J. A. S. B. xxviii. pp. 43, 45. 
Moulé-it mountain, where obtained by Colonel Tickell. ‘Evidently — ^8 
^ exceedingly rare, or confined to elevated peaks. A pair only seen, of which | 
TUN isla wee tóta, PLATO ORS Sahe, With & हम Wie E ME 
that of S. capistrata.” It is a conspecies with S. capistrata of the Himalaya, = 
and S. gracilis* of the Khásias. ms * 


[m 9. S. rrcaorpes (J. 430). 
A = DW eM FS. , 


E - 

कह Py CA - ^ a. 
LO] n 8. B. 
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7320. GAMPSORHYNCHUS RUFULUS (J. 384). 

Arakan, Tenasserim. 

(The Tenasserim race has been separated by Mr. Hume under the title 
of 6. torquatus (P. A. S. B. 874, p. 07).] 


32]. PrenvrmMRIUS ERYTHROPTERUS (J. 609). 
Lanius erythropterus, Vigors; Gould, B. As. pt. viii. pl. 8. 
Bhimo.* 


322. P. ÆRALATUS. 

P. eralatus, Tickell, J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 267. 

Tenasserim mountains, at 3500 to 4500 feet elevation. 

Í Karen nee hills, from 4000 to 5000 feet. Iria ($), deep lavender; bill, 
above black, below lavender; legs, dull white; claws, dark brown (IF. R.).? 


*523. ALLOTRIUS MELANOTIS (J. 6ll). 
Pteruthius melanotis, Hodgson; Gould, B. As. pt. viii. pl. II. 
Tonghoo. 


Fam. Liotrichidss. 


[324. CUTIA NIPALENSIS (J. 6I2). 

Karen nee, at 6000 feet ( JF. R.). | 

Sundeval (M. N. Av. Disp. Tentamen, p. 4l) rejects the generic title 
Cutia, and adopts Hodgson's substituted title of Æeterornis. | 


(325. Lroprma ANNECTANS (J. 63). 

Karen nee ( W. Á.). 

The ferruginous colouring of the lower back, rump, and upper tail- 
coverts, in the example from Karen nee, is much darker than is observable 
in a numerous series from Darjeeling, Assam, and the Munipur hills. | 


* 


*326. Lrormrix LUTEA (J. 6 l4 )« 
Sylvía lutea, Scopoli; Gould, B. As. pt. iii. pl. i7. 
Khásias, Arakan, South-west China. 


#327. L. ARGENTAURIS (J. 6l5). 


Meria argentauris, Hodgson; Gould, B. As. pt. xiv. pl. I0. 
Khásias, Tenasserim mountains. 
{ Tonghoo hills, Karen nee hills, from ł500 to 4000 feet (IP. 2.) ] 


* vide J. Anderson, Exped. p. 259 
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(328. L.srnrovra (J. 66). 
Tonghoo hills ( JF. R.).] 


329. SIVA CYANOUROPTERA (J. 6I7). 

S. cyanouroptera, Hodgson; Gould, B. As. pt. xiv. pl. 72. 
Khásias, Tenasserim mountains. 
| Karen nee (JF. R.).] 


[930. Mixra castanercrrs (J. 69), 
Karen nee, at 5200 feet ( W. R.).] 


33l. STAPHIDEA srRIATA (J. 625) 

Is this identical with J. castaneiceps, Moore, from the Khásias, and with 
S. torqueola, Swinhoe,* from China? Obtained by Col. Tickell on Mould-it 
mountain at an elevation of 3000 feet. 

[Distinct from S. torqueola, but doubtfully so from S. castaneiceps. | 


*332. YvurxA ovranmrs (J. 626). 
Arakan. 


[333. PROPARUS DURIUS. 
FP. dubius, Hume, P. A. 8. B. 874, p. l07. 
Discovered by Mr. Davison in pine forests north of Pahpoon. Query 
= Minla rufogularis, Mandelli ?] 


(?) f | ; 


*334. HERPORNIS xANTHOLEUCA (J. 630) 

Khásias, Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. A very closely allied race from 
Hainan and Formosa is named 47. tyrannula, by Mr. Swinhoe.] 

[Common in the Pegu hills ( O.).] 





Fam. 


Fam. Zosteropide. - 


4335. ZosrkRors rALPEBROSUS (J. 63I). 
Sylvia palpebrosa, Tem. ; P. Z. 8. I872, pl. xx. fig. Í. 








> 
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336. Z. SITAMENSIS. 
Z. miamensis, nobis, Ibis, I607, p. 34. 
Tennsserim mountains. 
[Rangoon (77, R.).} 


(337. Z. austeni, n.s. 

Karen nee, at 2500 feet (77. R.).] 

Above, dark uniform oil-green ; underneath, light yellowish-green ; 
almost pure yellow on chin, throat, and under tail-coverts. A shade of black 
below the eye. Quills dark brown, edged externally with the colour of the 
dorsal plumage. Shoulder-edge bright yellow. Axillaries and under 
shoulder-coverts white tinged with yellow. Rectrices hair-brown, narrowly 
edged externally with green. Wing, 2:6; tail, L:50 ; tarsus, 0°50; bill, 
from forehead, 0-55. | 


Fi 
am. 





(?).* हे 

*338. MUSCITREA CINEREA. 

Muscitrea cinerea, nobis; J. A. S. B. xvi. p. I22. 

Arakan. A remarkable form, of which the affinities are not obvious. 
The only specimen became destroyed by insects. 

[The type was obtained in the island of Ramree. | 


Fam. Paridæ. 
Titmice. 
*339. MELANOCHLORA FLAVICRISTATA (J. 650). 
| Parus flavocristatus, Lafr.; Gould, B. As. pt. xx. pl. 6. 
Arakan, Tenasserim mountains, Malacca, Sumatra. ‘‘One obtained at 
Kyodan, Salween river" (Bearan). 
. [Karen nee (JF. A.) The specific title, sultanca, Hodgs., has prece- 
dence. | 
(340. Panvs COMMIXTUS. 
P, commizxtus, Swinhoe, Ibis, 2868, p. 63. 
Karen nee, at 3000 feet. Iris, hair brown; bill, black; legs, plumbeous 
(IF. R.); pine forests north of Pahpoon (D.). Barely separable from 


Japanese examples of P. minor. | 


e (Title omitted in MS.) 
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[34l. P. wrparExsis (J. 645) 

T. nipalensis, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. ii. p. 3l (I838). 

Thayet Myo (F.). The Indian species is now admitted to be distinct 
from the Javan, P. cinereus, and the title of P. cæsius, Tickell, has been 
adopted for it by Mr. Swinhoe. Where or when Tickell published this title 
I have failed in discovering, yet Jerdon certainly employs it as a synonym 
(E e.). } 


9342. MACHLOLOPHUS SUNVIRIDIS. 

Parus subviridis, Tickell, J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 267; xxviii. p. 43. 

Tenasserim mountains, at 3500 feet elevation. 

(This must still continue a doubtful species. It was founded on a single 
example, shot at an elevation of 3500 feet in the Tenasserim hills by Col 
Tickell. A second individual (much injured) from Tenasserim was identi- 
fied with it by Mr. Blyth (7. c.) four years later. Both appear to have been 


examples of JM.,spilonotus in immature plumage. ] 


(343. M. srrroxorvs (J. 649). 
Karen nee, at 3500 feet ( JF. R.).] 


[344. ZEGITHALISCUS ERYTHROCEPHALUS (J. 634). 


Parus erythrocephalus, Vigors, P. Z. S. I83l, p. 23. 
Karen nee, 3000 feet (W. R.).] 


Fam. Sittidæ. 


- Nuthatehes. 
345. SITTA NEGLECTA. = 
Sitta neglecta, Walden, Ann. M. N. H. (4), v. p- 28. 
Tonghoo 
[Tonghoo, Yey-tho, Karen nee (W. R.).] 


#346. DENDROPHILA FRONTALIS (J. 253). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Malay countries. 
[Tonghoo, Karen nee, Tsanko hills (JF. 2.) 
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#348. POMATORHINUS myroLepous. 
Pomatorhinus hypoleucus, nobis, J. A. S. B. xiii, p. 3I9; xiv. p. 559; xxiv. p. 273; 
P. albicollis, Horsf., Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. 57. 


Nipál, Khásias, Arakan, Tenasserim. 


[349. P. ocnnacricers 

P. ochraceiceps, Walden, Ann. M. N. H. (4), l2, p. 487 

Tonghoo, Karen nee hills, at 2500 feet. Iris (4), pale straw-yellow ; 
bill, coral-red, with a marked tinge of orange; legs, greenish ( JF. R.).] 


*350. P. scntsricers (J. 402). 
Khásias, Tippera, Arakan. 
[Upper Pegu (0.).] 


#55l. P. LEvcocAsTen (J. 403) 

Khásias, Arakan, Tenasserim. This and the preceding species resemble 
each other in colouring; but P. schisticeps is altogether larger, and has 
proportionally longer and coarser bill and feet, with very much longer and 
straighter claws. 

(“Karen nee, at 3000 feet. Iris (6) straw-yellow; bill, orange- 
yellow, black at nostrils; legs, slaty (77. Æ.). ] 


#352. P. PHAYREI. 
, P. phayrei, nobis, J. A. S. B. xvi. 462. 
Sikhim, Tavoy, Khásias, Arakan. 


4353. P. ALWIGULARIS, 
P. albigularis, nobis, J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 274. 
This species and P. hypoleucus were procured by Colonel Tickell upon 
Moulé-it mountain, at from 5000 to 6000 feet elevation. According to Mason, 
it is very common in the province of Tavoy. . 


(354. P. mans 
P. maria, Walden, Ann. M. N. H. (4), 25, p. 403 (June Ist, I875). 
Tonghoo hills (77. R.).] 


(355. P. ERYTHROGENYS (J. 405) 
» Pine forests north of Pahpoon (D.).] 
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#356. Terra senponr (J. 396). 

Timalia erdoni, Walden, Ann. M. N. H. à . 

Ses i, M. N. H. (4), x. p. 6l; 7. bengalensis, Godwin 

“Upper Burma, where much more abundant than in Bengal, and less 
shy, affecting hedge-rows and villages, instead of the unfrequented grass 
jungles and thickets, in which alone it is seen in Bengal” (Jerdon). 

Mr. W. T. Blanford informs me that he has Burmese specimens of 
intermediate size to 7. jerdoni and 7. pileata, Horsfield, rendering the pro- 
priety of their separation doubtful. 

( Rangoon, Tonghoo (IF. R.); Pahpoon, Yeboo (D.). The continental 
form must take the title of 7. bengalensis, Godwin Austen (J. A. S. B. 872, 
p. 443), which has priority over mine. As the specific validity of the 
species in no way depends on its dimensions, the information quoted has no 
bearing on the point. And this remark equally applies to Mr. Hume's 
observations (Str. Feath. iii. p. ]I8). The large series, from various parts, 
I have had opportunities of comparing with the Javan species, fully support 
Dr. Jerdon's, Major Godwin Austen's, and my own conclusions.) 


“357. Mixonwis RUBICAPILLA (J. 395). 
Motacilla rubicapilla, Tickell; Ibis, 872, p. 376. 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[Karen nee (JF. R.); both sides of the Pegu hills ( O.).] 


*358. PELLORNEUM RUFICEPS (J. 399). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 


359. P. TrICKELLI. 
P. tickelli, nobis, J. A. S. B. xxviii. p. 4l4; P. ruboehraceeum, Swinhoe, Ann. M. N. 
H. (4), 7, p. 257. 
Tenasserim mountains. 
[Rangoon, Tonghoo, Thayet Myo, Karen hills (77. R.).] 
360. P. MINOR. 
P. minor, A. O. Hume, Str. Feath. ii. p. 298. 
Thayet-myo. 
[A synonym of P. tickelli. | : 
Turdinua erispifrons, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xxiv. p. 269. — 


T 
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362. T. GUTTATUS. 
T. guttatus, Tickell, J. A. 8. B. xxviii. pp. 4l4, 450. 
Tenasserim mountains. 


363. T. nnukvicavDATUS. 
T. brevicaudatus, nobis, J. A, S. B. xxiv. p. 272; Gould, B. As. pt. xxiv. pl. 9; T. 
striatus, Walden. 


Khásias, Tenasserim mountains. These three species were discovered 
by Col. Tickell. 


[364. DnuvwocarAPHUS FULVUS, 
Drymocataphus fulvus, Walden, Ann. M. N. H. (4), Llő, p. +04 (June lat, I576), 
Karen nee, at 2500 feet ( JV. R.). | 


365. TRICHOSTOMA annortr (J. 387). 

Arakan (Ramri), Moulmein. This bird is barely separable from the 
(so-termed) Zrachypteryz sepiaria, Horsfield, which is Myiothera grisea of the 
Leyden Museum, and Malacopteron olicaceum, Strickland. Its range extends 
to Eastern Bengal, and to the Nipálese tarai | 

(Rangoon, Tonghoo, foot of Karen hills (W. R.). Identical with 
examples from the Garo hills, from hills near Mymensing, from Dunapur, 
and from Dunsiri valley. ] 


(366. T. urwon. 

T. minor, Hume, Str. Feath. ii. p. 635. 

Lemyne, Meeta Myo, Ye (D.). Judging by the description, a species of 
doubtful validity. But, if distinct from the Indian species, probably true 
T. abbotti. | 


(467. T. RURIGINOSA. 
T. rubiginosa, Walden, Ann. M. N. H. (4), L5, p. 402 (June Ist, I875). 
Karen nee (WF. R.). ] 


*368. ALCIPPE NIPALENSIS (J. 388). 

A phayre, nobis, J. A. S. B. xiv. p. 60l, wanting the dark sincipital stripes, is 
bably the young 
. Arakan, Tenasserim. "Common, but local, in hilly jungles up to 
. 4000 feet" (Tickell) 


(369. A. MAGNIROSTRIS, n.s. 
Karen nee hills, at 3000 feet (JF. R.) 
All the individuals obtained in the locality named differ from Darjeeling, 
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Garo hills, and Naga hills examples, by wanting the grey-coloured cheeks and 
ear-coverts of A. mipalensis, and by having the tail brown and not rufous. 
All the dimensions are greater. Wing, 2°75; tail, 3; tarsus, 0°87.) 

*370. STRACHYRHIS NIGRICEPS (J. 39l). 


Arakan, Tenasserim mountains. ‘In hilly forests, 3000 feet" ( ZYckell). 
Timalia larvata, S. Müller,^ from Sumatra, is nearly akin aud should be 
compared with it, 

[Pegu hills ( O.). | 


[37l. S. nvrrickers (393). 
Karen nee ( 77. R.); neighbourhood of Pahpoon (Ð.). 
A single Karen nee example, in very indifferent order, appears to belong 
to this species. ] 
[372. S. RUFIFRONS. 
S. rufifrons, Hume, Str. Feath. i. p. 479. 
Pegu hills ( O.).] 


4373. S. cunysra (J. 394). 

S. precognitus, Swinhoe. 

Arakan, South China. 

[S. chrysea is also stated by Dr. Jerdon to occur in Arakan, and in Mr. 
Blyth's manuscript the number of that species in Jerdon's Birds of India 
(394) is added to the title. But it is evident that S. precognita, Swinhoe, 
cannot be a synonym, for it is the name of a species nearly allied to, although 
distinct from, S. ruficeps. This last species was probably omitted by Mr. 
Blyth through accident, while to it he doubtlessly intended to add S. precog- 
nita, Swinhoe, as a synonym, and not to SS. chrysea. | 

(374. S. AsswILIS, n.s. — — 

Above cinereous olive-green. Feathers of the head yellow, with brown 
Entire under surface, dilute yellow. Quills, brown edged externally with 
pale yellow. Rectrices, cinereous brown tinged with olive-green. Wing, 
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9375. Pycronnis stvensrs (J. 385). 

“Very common in Upper Burma" (Jerdon). I noticed it abounding in 
the vicinity of Akyab. 

[Karen nee (IP. R.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 


376. P. ALTIROSTRIS. 

Chrysomma altirostre, Jerdon, Ibis, I862, p. 22. 

Common at Thayet Myo. 

[This species has not been recognized since Dr. Jerdon described it 
thirteen years since. By some it is regarded as nothing but P. sinensis, a 
species thoroughly well known to Dr. Jerdon. But, moreover, he mentions 
(4. e.) that "it will probably be considered worthy of separation as a sub- 
genus," and that it " makes an approach to the Paradorornis group." In 
conversation Dr. Jerdon has asserted that it was a “ good species." | 


*377. PARADOXORNIS RUFICEPS (J. 375). 
Paradoxornís vuficeps, nobis; Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. 94, fig. i; Gould, 
B. As. pt. vi. pl. 2. 
Received from Arakan, and the only species as yet received from any 
part of British. Burma, though others may be expected to inhabit the same 
: docalities.* 


[Karen nee, at 2500 feet (W. R.).] 


k (378, P. ovrants (J. 374). 
| P. gularis, Horsf.; Gray and Mitchell, Genera of Birds, ii. pl. 94, fig. 2. 
Karen nee, at 5600 feet (77. R.). | 


"728 


Fam. Megaluridss. 


#379. CnRATEHOPUS GULARIS 
Chatarhea gularis, nobis, J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 478 
| “The familiar garden-babbler of Thayet Myo, and still more abundant 
— बाते familiar higher up the Irawádi, as Mr. W. J. Blanford informs me” 
| (Jerdon) 
[Thayet Myo (WF. R.).] 


— — e Suthora brunnit J. Anderson, P. Z. S. LIBTL,p. 2ll. Momien, Yunan. 4500 feet. s 
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380. C. EARLE (J. 439). E 


“Not rare at Thayet Myo, but confined entirely to the long grass and 
reeds on the islands and churrs of the lrawüdi" (Jordon). 


*asl. C. cavparvs (J. 438). 

Arakan, Thayet Myo. As this and the two preceding species are 
absolutely congenerie with sundry African species of undoubted Crateropus,* | 
I can | only refer them to that genus. It is remarkable that the true Jala- | 
cocerci, &o characteristic of India and Ceylon, have no typical representative 
in the countries eastward of the Bay of Bengal. 


*382. MEGALURUS raLusrnis (J. 440). t 
The range of this species extends from India, Assam, and Burma to Java 


and the Philippines. I do not remember to have scen it, however, in col- 
lections from the Malayan peninsula. i 


*583. Duvworca Lonercavpata (J. 544). 
Arakan. 



















(384. DRYMOECA BLANFORDI, N.S. 

Above brown (darkest on the head), with an olive-green tinge, which is 
in some very distinct on the rump. A dull, broad, albescent stripe springing 
from the base of the bill, and extending back over and beyond the eye. 
Ear-coverts mingled albescent and pale brown. Cheeks, wing lining, and 
all the lower surface of body yellowish white, faintly rufescent on flanks and Fz 
thigh-coverts. Quills, brown externally, narrowly edged with olive-green. E 
In some with an indistinct rufous shade.  Rectrices, pale brown above; 
albescent underneath. All but middle pair with a bold subterminal brown 
transverse isolated mark. Middle pair with a faint indication of a dark 
terminal spot. (4) Wing, 2; tail, 2:50; tarsus, 0:82; bill, from fore- 
head, 0°58. rt | 

‘Iris (2), dark buff; maxilla, horny brown, mandible, pale; eyelids, 
yellowish brown ; legs, dull white. Iris (4), yellowish brown; bill, fleshy 
brown; eyelids, yellowish brown ; Tonghoo " (JF. Æ.).) 


a Ea 
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I875. } Wren Warblers. ii9 


Delessert's diagnosis, the car-coverts and the lores being grey; the super- 
ciliary region being dark coloured like the head. Sylhet individuals do not 
diffor, but specimens from the Munipur hills, while otherwise undistinguish- 
able, possess pure white lores continued into a bold pure white supercilium. 
Out of a large series obtained by Lieutenant W. Ramsay at Rangoon, one 
only has the lores and superciliary ridges pure white. All the other speci- 
mens being like the Assam and Sylhet birds. In my series of the Javan 
representative form, P. familiaris, one example only has white lores and 
supereilium. The presence of a white supercilium does not appear to indicate 
the sex, for all the Munipur birds whose sex had been determined are marked 
5$, while the single Rangoon example with a white supercilium is noted a ?, 
and the others, some á and some 7. | 


*386. P. RUFESCENS. 
P. rufescens, nobis, J. A. S. B. xvi. p. 456; P. beavani, Walden. 
Arakan, Pegu. 
[.P. beavani is a distinct species. P. rufescens ia a very rufous form of 
P. gracilis. | 


(387. P. enacrus (J. 536). ` 
Rangoon ( W. R.); Pegu ( 0.) ; Kollidoo ( D.).] 


(388. P. monasoni (J. 538). 
Rangoon, Karen nee (W. R.); Thayet Myo (0.). } 


(389. P. BEAVANT. 
P. beavani, Walden, P. Z. 8. I866, p. 65l. 
Yey-tho, Karen hills, at 2000 feet (JF. Æ.); Thayet Myo (0.); Tenas- 
serim (D.).] 


*390. CISTICOLA SCHENICOLA (J. 539). 
Arakan, Pegu, Hainan, South China, Formosa. 


[39l. Honerres rALLIDIPES. 
Phylloscopus pallidipes, Blanford, J. A. S. B. }872, p. I62, pl. vii. 
Pahpoon (D.). } 


(392. H. SERICEA, n.s. 

Above uniform, rather dark, brown washed with an olive tint, having in 
some lights a ruddy tone. .Under-surface of body and wing-lining silky 
white, the flanks, thigh-coverts, and under tail-coverts sullied with pale 
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brown. Cheeks and ear-coverts mixed pale brown and white. Space before 
the eye and superciliary ridges, sordid white. Quills and rectrices brown, 
edged with the colour of the upper plumage. Wing, 2; tail, I:75; tarsus, 
0-68; bill, from forehead, 0-60. 

“ Iris ( ? ), dull brown; bill, yellow; legs, fleshy white. Karen hills” 
(W. R.).] 


[993. Sura CRINIGERA (J. 547). 
Thayet Myo ( O.).] 

® 
(394. S. gnYTHROPLEURA, N.S. 


Male, above rufous brown, the base of the feathers being ash. On the 
lower back and upper tail-coverts the rufous hue predominates. Space before 
the eye, dark brown. A white line, springing from near the nostril, passes 
back over and behind the eye.  Ear-coverts, cheeks, chin, throat, breast, 
abdomen, and wing-lining, creamy white, strongly suffused with rufo-fulvous. 
Flanks, thigh-eoverts, and under tail-coverts bright ferruginous. Quills, 
brown edged with ferruginous. Rectrices like the back. 

(6) Wing, I°87; tail, 4:87; tarsus, 0°88; bill, from forehead, 0°65. 
Tonghoo (JF. R.).] . R 


*395. ORTHOTOMUS LOXGICAUDA (J. 530). 

Of general occurrence, extending eastward to South China and Formosa, 
and southward to Singapore. 
® [Tonghoo, Karen nee (W. 7); Thayet Myo (0.); Tenasserim (D.) 
The Ceylon and Indian Tailor-bird must stand O. sutorius (G. R. Forster), — 
Zool. Ind. p. 7 (78), even if it be considered identical with the South 
China species, Muscicapa longicauda, Gm.= O. phyllorrhaphaus, Swinh., 
which it appears to be. ] 


*396. O. EDELA. 

O. edela, Tem., P.C. 699, fig. 2 

Tavoy, Siam (Gould). According to Mason, '"Tailor-birds are very 
common at Tavoy, though rare at Moulmein." He is not likely to have 
discriminated the particular species 

[I am not certain which species is intended by Mr. Blyth. The authority | 
of Mr. Gould is quoted for the occurrence of this Javan race of the common 
Indian Tailor-bird at Tavoy and in Siam. The Javanese O. edela and the — 








875.] Shrikes. छा. 


white. All the Burman examples, and those from Siam, I have been abla to 
examine, belong to O. sutorius, Formerly Mr. Blyth mistook tho more 
recently described O. flavi-viridis, Moore, for 0, edela, and Moore's species 
does occur in Burma.] 


[397. O. FLAVI-VIRIDIS, 

O. flavi-viridia, Moore, P. Z. S. 854, p. 

Rangoon (JF. R.). 

The description of O. nitidus, Hume, agrees well with this species, 
before the grey throat and black breast-feathers have been assumed. Mr. 


Hume's specimens were obtained at Pahpoon, Kyouknyat, and Thayet- 
chaun. | 


(398. O. cononatus (J. 53). 
Tsan koo hills, at 3000 feet ( JF. R.).] 


(399. LocUsTELLA LANCEOLATA, 
Sylvia lanceolata, Tem., Man. d'Orn. iv. p. Gl4; Locustella subsignata, Hume; cf. 


Dresser, B. Eur, parts 35 and 36. 
Yeboo ( D.).] 
Fam. Laniidæ. 


Shrikes.- 


ns 
, 


* #400. Lantus rernnonorus (J. 258). 
Arakan. 
[Kyouknyat ( D.). | 


 *4j0l. L. wrenicErs (J. 259). 
L. nigriceps, Frankl.; Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. 7L 
Arakan, Siam. 
[Tonghoo (JF. Æ.); neighbourhood of Pahpoon (Ð.). ] 


4402. L. crrsrarvs (J. 26).* 
[ Rangoon, Karen nee (JF. R.); Thayet Myo (0.); Tenasserim (D.). | 


od 





| * wide Lord Walden, “On the Rufous-tailed Shrikes," Ibis, I867, p. 2I2. Mason 
includes Z. tigrinus, Drapiez, but I know not on what authority. 
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403. L. CoLLURIOIDES. 
L. collurioides, Lesson, Voyage Bélanger, p. 250; E. Aypoleueus, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xvii. 
p- 249. 
Pegu, Martaban, Tenasserim provinces, Siam. ‘‘ Thayet Myo and Ava 
in cold season only” ( W. T. Blanford). 
[Rangoon, Tonghoo, Thayet Myo, Karen nee ( JF. Æ.). | 


*404. TEPHRODORNIS PELVICA (J. 263). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Hainun. 
[Karen hills (कर, R.); Thayet Myo (O.).] 


*405. T. rowTICERIANA (J. 265). 


Pegu. 
[Tonghoo ( W. R.); Thayet Myo (O.).] 


*406. HxrorkRFE PHILOMELA (J. 266). 

Arakan, Pinang, Java, Borneo, Andaman Islands. 

[Must stand Hyloterpe grisola (Blyth). Hylocharis occipitalis, Hume, 
Str. Feath. ii. p. 202, is synonymous. | 


407. HxwrPUS OBSCURUS. 
Muscicapa obscura, Horsfield ; M. Airundinacea, Reinwardt. 


Mergui.* à 


(408, H. ricarus (J. 267). 

Muscicapa picata, Sykes, P. Z. S. 832, p. 85. 

Tonghoo, Karen nee, at 500 feet, Tsan koo hills (W. Æ.); Thayet 
Myo (0.); Pahpoon (D.). All the examples sent to me by both Major 
Lloyd and Lieutenant Wardlaw Ramsay, from the Tonghoo province, belong 
to the South Indian and Ceylon species. But Mr. Blyth seems to be correct 
in his opinion that the Assam bird, M. capitalis, is a distinct species. All 
the examples of the male I have seen from Darjeeling, Assam, and the Naga 
hills, have the back brown, and the head alone black (cf. Blyth, Ibis, I866, 
p. 368; Jerdon, op. cit. I872, p. l6; and compare Hume, Str. Feath. 873, 
p.435; 875, p. 93). Young males in both species wear the female dress. 
The H. picatus in transition plumage, before assuming the full black 

















I875. | Cuckoo shrikes. 23 
Fam. Graucalidæ. 


*409. GRAUCALUS MACEI (J. 270). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 


[Rangoon, Tonghoo hills Karen nee from 2500 feet to 4000 feet 
(JF. &.); Thayet Myo (/"). | 


#4l0. VOLVOCIVORA AVENSIS. 

Volvocivora avensis, nobis, Catal. p. 327 ; C. melanoptera, nobis, J. A. 5. B. xv. p. 307. 

Common in Arakan. 

(Rangoon, Tonghoo, Thayet Myo, Karen nee (W. #.); Pabyouk, near 
Amherst ( D.). | | 


*4ll. V. svkrsr (J. 268). 
Upper Pegu. 


[4l2. V. MELANOSCHISTUS (J, 269). 

F. melaschistos, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. i. p. 328 (830). . 

Examples obtained at Pahpoon, Pabyouk, Ye-boo, and Ye, by Mr. Davi- 
son, are thus identified, with doubt, by Mr. Hume (Str. Feath. ii. p. 474). | 


*4l3. Prnickocorvs sreciosos (J. 27]). 

Turdus speciosus, Lath.; Gould, B. As. pt. ix.; P- rutilus, Gould; JP. fratereulus, 
Swinhoe; P. andamanensis, Tytler. Hgnet-men-tha á, Agnet-men-thamie $ (** Prince and 
Princess Bird," Mason). 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Andaman Islands, Khásias, Siam; and Hainan 
(Swinhoe). Mr. V. Ball remarks of this species that " the amount of red on 
the central tail-feathers varies much in specimens from various parts of India 
and Burma." Four out of five males from the Andamans have the central 
tail-feathers wholly hlack. The specimens in Lord Walden's collection from 
India have black middle tail-feathers, while in those from Burma the outer 
web is red. Others sent by Mr. Swinhoe as P. fraterculus do not appear to 
be separable. " 

[Tonghoo, Karen nee (JF. R.); Thayet Myo (0.). Out of a numerous 
series from Tonghoo and its vicinity only one male has the middle pair of 
rectrices completely black; while in all the females, without exception, they 
are entirely black. Some Assam examples bave the middle pair black.] 

*4l4. P. nnzvrnosrnis (J. 273). 

Phanicornis brevirostris, Vigors; Gould's Century, pl. 8. 

{Karen nee, at 3000 feet (IP. R.); pine forests north of Pahpoon (D.). ] 
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#4l5. P. nosevs (J. 275). * 
Muscicapa rosea, Vioillot; Gould, B. As. pt. ix. pl. — 
Arakan. 
[Tonghoo (IF. R.); Pahpoon (D.).] 
‘ 
*4I6. P. rerrenreus (J. 276). 
Parus peregrinus, Linn.; Gould, B. As. pt. ix. pl. — 
Arakan, Tenasserim. Common; some of the males very brightly 
coloured, and appearing to grade into P. flagrans, Boió, of the Malayan 
peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo. Mr. V. Ball remarks that **Andaman 
specimens correspond to the darker-plumaged variety of this bird from » 
पु Madras and Ceylon, from one of which Gould's figure is taken.” 
[Tonghoo (Z.); Karen nee (IF. Æ.); Thayet Myo (F.).] 7. ffagrans, 
Boié, in no way resembles P. peregrinus, otherwise than by its small dimen- 
sions, It is a diminutive form of P. ardens, Boie, which, in its turn, is a 
small form of P. speciosus. The female of P. flagrans is yellow and grey, as 
in the other two species, P. peregrinus is a distinct type, and has no known 
representative in any part of the Malayan sub-region. | 
Í 


*4l7. P. ALnrFRONS. 
P. albifrons, Jerdon, Ibis, I853, p. 20. 

Thayet-myo. An interesting "double" of the Indian P. erythropygius. 
[Tonghoo (Z.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 


Fam. Pipridæ. 


#4]8., CaLYPIOMENA VIRIDIS. 
Calyptomena viridis, Raffles ; dlorsfield, Zool. Res. in Java, pl.; Stoliezka, J, A. S. B. 
xxxix. pt. 2, p. 284. > 
Tenasserim mountains.* | 
“These birds resort to dense thickets when alarmed, but will sally out 
to feed on fruits (wild figs), and they mingle with Barbets and other birds | 















"875.) Broadbilla. I25 
Fam. Eurylemide. 
Broadbills, 


*4I9. SrnrLormuvs nvnnorvorvs (J. 39). 
Raya rubropygia, Hodgs.; Gould, B. As. pt. v. pl. — 
Arakan, Khásias, 8. E. Himalaya, 


*420. S. LUNATUS. 
S. lunatus, Gould; B. As. pt. v. pl. — 


Tenasserim provinces. " These birds are much better flyers than tho 
Æurylaimi. I found them once in a flock, like Titmice, but very high up" 
(Tickell). Dr. Helfer states, in his MS. notes quoted by Mr. F. Moore, "" that 
he observed this bird in societies of thirty or forty, upon the loftiest trees in 
the forests in the Tenasserim provinces; and that they are so very fearless 
that the whole flock ean be shot down one after the other." He only observed 
them on one occasion. 

[“ Iris, iridescent green and brown; bill, turquoise blue, paler towards 
the tip; region of nostrils, gape, and under surface of basal half of mandible, 
orange; legs, orange-green; claws, bluish-white" (JF. Æ.). Karen hills, 30 
miles north of Tonghoo (Z.); Karen nee, at 3000 and 4000 feet (JF. 4.) ; 
Pahpoon, Amherst, Om-ben-gwen (D.). } 


- 42]l. CORYDON SUMATRANUS, 
Coracias sumatranus, Ratlles; Gould, B. As. pt. v. pl. — 

Tenasserim provinces, Malacca, Sumatra, Borneo. "A singular and 
rare bird; crepuscular (very likely diurnal as well), and so stupid and tame 
as to allow itself to be pelted without moving" ( Zickell). 

[Karen hills (J£. 4.).] — 


#422, EURYLJEMUS JAVANICUS. 
Furylamus javanicus, Horsf.; Gould, B. As. pt. v. pl. -- 
Tenasserim provinces, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo. 
“í Not common, at least it is not often seen, being very quiet and secluded, 
though excessively tame, and not crepuscular like Corydon" ( Tickell). 
[Tonghoo hills ( Z.). | 
423. E. OCHROMELAS., 
E, ochromalus, Rattios; Gould, B. As. pt. v. pl. — 
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424. CymMnonnynenvs MACRORHYNCHUS. 

Todus macrorhynchus, Gm; Gould, B. As. pt. v. pl. — 

Bassein, Tenasserim provinces, Siam, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo. 

[Count Salvadori has recently (Atti R. Ac. Sc. Torino, ix. p. 42 ) re- 
stricted Latham’s Great-billed Tody to Sumatra and Borneo, also to Java, but 
with a doubt, and has separated the Malayan Brondbill under a new title, 
C. malaccensis (t. e. p. 425). True C. macrorhynchus, according to the 
Count, has a black and unspotted tail; whereas the Malayan bird, on the 
three outer pairs of rectrices, has, towards the apex, and on the inner webs, 
a white oblique spot. In the Malaccan bird this is so, and Sumatran examples 
will more probably be found to agree with the Malaccan rather than with the 
Bornean. But to which race Latham's type, contained in the Leverian 
Museum, belonged, Count Salvadori does not make quite clear. Latham’s 
type, however, is, as the Count mentions, and as Herr von Pelzeln has told 
us (Ibis, I874, p. I9), extant in the Vienna Museum. We may therefore 
assume that the Count, with his aecustomed accuracy, has satisfied himself 
on the point. ] l 


*425. C. AFFINIS. 
C. affinis, nobis, J. A. S. B. xv. p. 3I2; Gould, B. As. pt. 6, pl. — 
Arakan (Ramri), Tavoy (Gould), Siam, and Cambodja (G. R. Gray). 


*426. Psaursowvs DALHOVSLE (J. 38). 

Eurylaimus dathousia, Jameson; Gould, B. As. pt. v, pl. — 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Sumatra. ‘On the table-land of Cherra Punji," 
remarks Mr. Frith, “flocks of this bird often ascend, while, as they fly about 
from garden to garden, the native boys hunt them by intercepting and turn- 
ing their flight away from the gardens, when they are soon fatigued and 
easily caught with the hand" (J. A. S. B. 855, p. 279, note). 

[Karen hills, at 3000 feet (FF. R.). I can find no record of a com- 
parison having been made between this species and Sumatran Æ. psittacinus, 
S. Müll.] 

Fam. Hirundinidæ. 
Swallows. 

*427. Hinvxno Rustica (J. 82). — 

Mostly of the smaller eastern race (H. gutturalis, Scopoli), but I think 
not exclusively so. Arakan, Tenasserim. = . = 

[Tonghoo ( W. £.); Thayet Myo (0.).] 
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á (428, H., rvrr.Enr. 
JH. tytleri, Jerdon, B. Ind. iii. p. 870. " 
Thayet Myo (0.); Tavoy ( D.). ] 
(429. H. nonnxronvw. 
4. horreorum, Barton, Fragm. N. H. I799, p. 7. 
Tonghoo ( #7. R.). Undistinguishable from Californian examples. ] 
[430, H. rrera (J. 84). 
Pahpoon (D.).] 
*43l. Cecropis EryrmeRoryor (J. 85, partim). 
Hirundo erythropygia, Sykes; Gould, B. As. pt. xx. pl. I0; Ibis, 866, p. 337. 
Common in parts of the jungles, at least during the northern winter. 
- - [432. C. srnrorara. 
Hirundo striolata, Tem., Faun, Japonica, p. 33. 
Karen nee, at 2600 feet, in March; Karen hills, at 3000 feet, in 
January (W. R.). Identical with Flores, Formosan, and Chinese examples. 
Quite distinct from 0. erythropygia, which is barely separable from C. rufula. | 
433. CHELIDONS URHICA (J. 92). 
Col. Tickell writes: “There are great numbers here” (at Moulmein) 
“in the season; and I have also seen large flocks of them in India, but they 
appear from time to time, not constantly, as does Z7. rustica." * 
*434. CoryLs siwENsis (J. 89). 
Common along the rivers, where it holds the place of C. riparia in Europe. 
[Tonghoo (JF. R.); Pahpoon (D.). C. obscurior, Hume, Str. Feath. 
iii. p. 43, is founded on a single indifferent specimen of a species of Cotyle 
obtained at Thayet Myo by Mr. Oates. ] 
० Fam. Artamidæ. 


Clusterers. 


*435. AnTAMUS Fuscus (J. 287). 


Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Hainan. In the Andamans and Nicobars, 


A. leucorhynchus (Lin.) replaces it. 
(Tonghoo, Thayet Myo, Karen hills ( JF. R.).] 


s J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 809. 
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Fam. Dicruridm. 


Drongos. 


*436. CHIBIA norrrxrora (J. 286). 
Arakan. 


[Tonghoo, Karen hills (JF. R.); Pahpoon, Moulmein ( D.).] 


*437. Bnunrxoaa REmIFER (J. 283). 

Arakan, Tenasserim. 

[Tonghoo, Karen hills (IP. R.); Thayet Myo (0.). The Burman ex- 
amples, as well as Indian, are not separable from the Javan. | 

#438, CHAFTIA NEA (J. 282). 

Arakan, Tenasserim. 

[Tonghoo, Karen hills, Karen nee (IF. R.); Thayet Myo (O.). C. 


malayensis, A. Hay, is identical with the Sumatran JZWolus picinus, B. a 


Müller, Bp. Consp. 3. p. 352, the type of which I have compared at Leyden. ] 


#439. DissewvRUS rARADISEUS (J. 284, partim). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. I provisionally bring together the various races 
of Bhimrdy (as they are designated in Bengal), because it appears to me that 


their differentiation is not yet sufficiently understood; but specimens from - 


different localities differ much in size and in the development of the frontal 
crest. In some the latter is rudimentary, if it exist at all; while in others 
it attains a length of 24 in.,* the frontal plumes flowing over and beyond the 
occiput. The ordinary length in Burmese specimens is about lg in. In one 
specimen in the Calcutta Museum, which is believed to have been procured 
by Helfer, the frontal crest is rudimentary, whilst the racket tail-feathers 
attain very unusual length, the unwebbed portion of them being much more 
spirated than I have seen in any other. Again, there is one race, found 
especially in Tippera, with the frontal crest 2} in. long, and the closed wing 
62 in. But, with the exception perhaps of this Tippera bird, there would 
seem to be all possible gradations in different localities, especially as regards 
the development of the frontal crest. The longest crested (or Tippera form) 
is styled Chibia malabaroides by Mr. Hodgson,f and the Ædolíus grandis, 
Gould,t is described to have the crest lẹ in. in length. Æ. paradisous ( Cu- 


* pide figure in J, A. 8. B. xv. p. 295. — 
+ India Review, u887, p. 325; «yn. Lanius malabaricus, as figured by Latham and 
Shaw, not as described by Latham from Sonnerat's figure. a 
5 í P. Z. S. 836, p. 3. 
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culus paradiseus, L.) is based on Brisson’s Cuculus cristatus siamensis, 
founded on a drawing by Poivre of a Siamese specimen, and should therefore 
denote the ordinary Tenasserim bird, which is identical with the Bhimrdj of 
, the Calcutta bird-dealers. As observed in captivity, this species has astonish- 
ing powers of mimicry.* I had one which imitated the fine song of the 
Shima (Cittocincla macroura) to perfection; also the crowing of cocks, and 
every other sound produced by domestic poultry, the cawing of crows, the 
notes of various other wild birds, the bleating of calves, the cry of a dog 
being whipped, mewing of cats, etc.; but I do not remember to have heard 
one sing in the wild state. Mason, however, mentions its loud, flute-like 
notes, and remarks of one that used to come at sunset every evening, and 
perch on a bough near his dwelling in Dong-yan; “there it would sit and 
pour forth an incessant strain of melody for half an hour at a time." As 
‘ seen alive, it presents a very different appearance from the stuffed specimens 
exhibited in museums, the hackled feathers of the neck showing to advantage. 
When tamed it is very fearless and familiar, and may be suffered to have its 
liberty in country places. It preys with avidity on small birds and other 
animals. But with all its extraordinary faculty of imitating sounds, the 
Bhimrdaj never attempts to articulate human speech, in which some examples 
of the hill maina ( Æwlabes) succeed so admirably. 

[Thayet Myo, Karen nee, Tonghoo, Rangoon (IF. R.). These examples 
agree with the Siam bird. An individual from Tonghoo, obtained by Major 
Lloyd, has the outer pair of rectrices feathered along the whole length of the 
inner side of the shaft, This is found occasionally to occur in individuals of 
many species of Dissemurus. E. intermedius, Lesson, is founded on some 
species, with the outer pair of rectrices fully webbed. Malabar in- 
dividuals sometimes exhibit the same peculiarity. In D. megarhynchus it 
is normal. On the other hand, D. lophorhinus sometimes has the inner web 
wanting, except at the extremity of the outer rectrices.] 


#440. BUCHANGA ATRA (J. 278) 
Muscicapa atra, Hermann, if distinct from B. macrocerea. of Java; Ibis, 872, p. IIo. 
. Arakan. 

[Tonghoo, Karen nee, Rangoon (JF. Æ.). Muscicapa atra is Hermann's 
title for the South Indian bird, which is invariably smaller than that of 
Northern and Eastern India. D. macrocercus, Vieillot= E. longus, Tem., 
pertains to the Javan bird alone; a distinct form. Some Burman examples 





e cf. Ibis, 860, p. 99. 
9 LJ 
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possess, while othera want, the white rictal spot, an unstable character 
among the continental races, but never found, so far as at present recorded, 
in true B. macrocerca, nor in B. cathæca. Adult Tonghoo birds agree 
best in the relative proportions of the rectrices with B. catheca. | 


áál, B. INTERNEDIA. 

JD. intermedius, nobis, J. A. S. B. xv. p. 298; xxxix. pt. 2, p. 322; Viscount Walden in 
P. Z. S. 866, p. 548. l 

Arakan hills, near Bassein ( JF. T. Hlanford), South Tenasserim, Pinang, 
Malacca ( Stoliezka). 

[Tonghoo, Karen nee, Karen hills ( IV. R.); Moulmein (Bearan). Lieut. 
W. Ramsay has sent from the localities cited a very numerous series of a 
species of Zuchanga, which provisionally, until I have been able to examine 
typical Penang examples, are here referred to B. intermedia (Blyth). They 
vary but slightly in their dimensions when full grown. Wing, 5:25; outer pair 
of rectrices, 6°l2; middle pair, 4:25. Nor is there much if any variation in 
their colouring when in perfect plumage.  Lores, jet black; under surface, 
pure uniform bluish-ash, with little or no gloss; above, glossy bluish-ash, 
somewhat darker than below, and paler on the rump; rectrices, ashy-blue. 
They are almost identical in colouration with Javan B. leucophea, that bird 
however being smaller, and having a less forked tail. Wing of B. leucophea, 
5; outer pair of rectrices, 5°38; middle pair, 4. Among a large number of 
Javan birds I can find no variation of colouration when in perfect plumage. 
B. mouhoti, Walden, is not separable from this Burman form. ] 


(442. B. PYERHOPS. 

Dierurus pyrrhops, Hodgs., Gray's Zool. Misc. p. 84, no. 553. 

Rangoon, ( W. Æ.). 

The Rangoon examples sent by Lieutenant W. Ramsay are all referable 
to B. pyrrhops. They are identical with individuals from Deyra Doon, 
Nipaul, and Dacca. In colouration they do not differ from B. intermedia, 
but their dimensions are considerably larger. Wing, 5°75; outer pair of 
rectrices, 6°50; middle pair, 4°50. In perfect plumage they do not vary 
among one another. Nor can either they or B. intermedia be confounded 
with fully-plumaged examples of B. longicaudata, either from Malabar, 
Ceylon, Simla, Mussoorie, Nipaul, Darjeeling, and Asalu. The ashy Drongos 
data has no representative in Java, so far as is yet recorded, nor have I ever - 
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Flycatehers. [3] 


Himalaya it certainly occurs, and there meets B. pyrrhops. In immature 
plumage B. longicaudata might, by a superficial observer, be mistaken for B. 
Pyrrhops. But in adult full dress it is as distinct as it is from B. atra, with 
which, however, it was also for long confounded. By some B. leucaphæa, B. 
intermedia, and B. pyrrhops might be considered as constituting one species, 
but no author who had studied the subject would unite them with B. longi- 
caudata: The D. cineraceus, Horsf., apud Blyth (J. A. 8, B. 846, p. 299), 
and there described by Mr. Blyth from a Malaccan specimen presented by me 
to the Caleutta Museum, was an example of JJ. leucogenys, in the young 
plumage before the pure white cheeks are developed, and in which phase of 
plumage it may be easily mistaken for B. leucophea. It ranges from Malacca 
through Siam, Camboja, and China, to Japan. It is not unlikely that it, 
as well as #. longicaudata, may be found to occur in Tenasserim. Mr. 
" Blanford gives the last (Ibis, I870, p. 468) from the Bassein district. ] 


443. Dicevavs AxNECTENS (J. 279). è 
Nipal, Tenasserim, Malacca. ; 
[Rangoon (IF. R.). D. affinis, Blyth, is synonymous. | 


Fam. Tchitreade. 
Flycatchers. 


*444. Tonrrrea ArrINIS (J. 289). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. 
: [Thayet Myo (W. R.). The oldest and correct generic title is Musei- 
. peta, Cuvier. Count Salvadori (Uccelli, Borneo, p. I37) adopts Zerpsiphone, 
Glogger, a more recent title for an undefined genus. ] 


(445. T. raranisr (J. 288). 

Mr. Hume thus identifies, but with doubt (Str. Feath. iii. p. 474), a 
single example of an “immature female" obtained at Lemyne by Mr. 
Davison. | 


boh; 


Drymophila velata, Tem. P. C. 334. 
Om-ben-gyren (D.).) 


.  [Tfhayet Myo (0.).] . 
m - 4 . 
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“448. MTIALESTES CINKHEICAPILLA (J. 295), = 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca. 6" 

[Tsan koo hills, Karen nee, 3500 feet ( J^. R.). The title of this genus 
must stand Oulicicapa, Swinh., it having precedenco over Æmpdathera, 

Sunder. | | 
. 
/ 9449. Leccocenca ALNIFRONTATA (J. 292). . 

Tonghoo. 

[Thayet Myo (0.). Lesson's specific title, aureola (Tr. p. 390), was 
published during the same year as that of Franklin. Until we have means of 
determining the month, or day of the month of the year I83l, on which the 
Traité was published, it will be most convenient to retain the title by which 
the species is best known. Franklin published his title on the 9th of 
August. | 

(450, L. armrcottis (J, 29I). 

Platyrhynchus aldigi, Vieillot, N. Dict. 27, p. la (ISIS). 
Karen nee hills, at 4000 feet (JP. R.); Pahpoon (D.); Thayet Myo 





(O.).] 
45l, L. JAVANICA. . 
Muscicapa javanica, Sparrman, Mus. Carls. pl. 76. ` 


Mergui, Siam. The common species of the Malay countries. 


(452. CHELIDORNYX mvroxawTHA (J. 204). 
Rhipidura hyporantha, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xviii. pp. 930, 935. 
. Tonghoo hills (W. R.).] 











Fam. Brachypodiidæ. 
Bulbuls. 
9453. Hyrrsrreres PRAROIDES (7. 444). e 
k Fokien province, China (Swinhoe = ). —— in | 
H. concolor, nobis, J. A. S. B. xviii. p. #6, probably Jf. yunanensiz, J. Anderson, T B. P 
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each other, or conspecies, and it is remarkable that Ceylon examples are not 
so dark coloured as are those from the mainland of South India, nor so grey 
as are Himalayan specimens. In Turdus melaleucus, J. E. Gray (II. niceiceps, 
Swinhoe), of China, however, we have the same type, with the coral-red 
bill but the black cap replaced by pure white; a remarkable variation, 
which is repeated among the black-headed and white-headed cinnamon. 
coloured munia grosbeaks. 

[Tonghoo, Karen hills, at I500 feet. Iris, hair-brown ; bill and legs, 
lake-red (JF. R.). I. yunanensis, Anderson, is synonymous. The white- 
capped Chinese species must stand IZ. leucocephalus (Gm.), founded on 
Sonnerat’s Merle Dominiquain de la Chine, Voy. Indes, ii. p. I9l. ] 


*455. H. waccrtEkLLANTI (J. 447). 


IT, holti, Swinhoe, Ibis, J80}, p. 266. 
Arukan, South China. 


456. H. TicKELLI. - 
H. tiekelii, nobis, J. A. 8. B. xxiv. p. 275. 
Tenasserim provinces. 
[Karen nee hills, 2500, 4000 feet. Iris, red-brown; bill, brown; legs, 
fleshy brown (W. R.). Under-surface of body plumage hardly distinguish- 
able from the same in Z7. malaccensis. ) 





#457. Tote VIRIDESCENS. 
Tole virideseens, nobis, This, L867, p. 7; T- virescens, nobis, J. A. S. B. xiv. 573. 
Arakan, Khásias, Tippera, Tenasserim (where obtained by Helfer). 
_ [Tonghoo (Z.); Yey-tho, Tsan koo hills ( W. R.).] 


#458. Hrurxuvs rravara (J. 448). 


Pyenonofus flavala (Hodgs.), Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. 59. 
Swinhoe, inhabits Hainan. 
(2. hildebrandi, Hume, Str. Feath. ii. p. 508. 
a Karen hills, at 2000 feet. Iris ( $ ), lake-brown; bill, black; legs, light 
brown (JF. R.); forests north of Pahpoon (D.). A representative form, with 
(by Mr. Blyth as ZZ. ffarala.] 
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#460. CRINIGER FLAVEOLUS (J. 45I). » 

Arakan, Tenasserim. 

LC. griseiceps, Hume, Str. Feath. i. p. 478 

Tonghoo hills, Karen nee (JV, R.); Upper Pegu (O.); north of Pahpoon 
(D.). Differs slightly from true C. flaveolus by having the feathers washed «x 
with a cinereous tinge, but does not appear to have been discriminated by 
Mr. Blyth.] 


46l. €. ocwracevs 

C. ochraceus, Moore, Cat. E. I. C, Mus. i. p. 262. 
Tenasserim (obtained by Helfer). 

[This is a small form of T. gutturalis, S. Müller. | 


[462.. Avcunus sruraTUS (J. 449). 
Trichophorus striatus, Blyth, J. A. S. B. I842, p. I84. 
Tonghoo hills, at 5000 feet ( JF. R.).] 


*463. Ixvs FINLAYSONI 

Pycnonotus finlaysoni, Strickland, Ann. M. N. H. I8456,p. 4l4 

Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, Siam.  ''This," remarks Mason, “ is a 
very common bird in Moulmein, and in the dry season its musical, though 
little varied notes, are often heard. It is rarely seen at Tavai. 

[Tonghoo hills, Karen hills ( W. R.).] 


(464. I. ANNECTENS 
J. annectens, Walden, Aun, M. N. H, (4), l5, p. 40L, 
Rangoon (W. R.).] 


465. I. BLANFORDI 
Pycnonotus blanfordi, Jerdon, Ibis, 862, p. 20; Pycnonotus familiaris, nobis, J. A. 8. B. 
xxxi. 343 
Very abundant at Thayet Myo. 


[Tonghoo ( JF. £.).] E 
*466. I. FLAVESCENS. 


Pycnonotus flavescens, nobis, J. A. S. B. xiv. 663; P. luteolus, from Siam apud Horsf 
and Moore, Cat. E. I. C. Mus. },p. 243 (?).* | 


Khásias, Arakan. 
[Tonghoo hills, Karen nee, at from 2500 to 4000 feet. Iris, light 


brown; bill and legs, black ( W^. 2.); north of Pahpoon (D.).] — | 


e Gould gives P. goiavier (Muscicapa goiavier, Scopoli) from Siam (P. Z. 8. isso. 
5}. E — I. goiavier, however, is peculiar to the Philippines, and tho speci 2 oa 
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467. Orocompsa MONTICOLA. 
dzos monticolus, M*Clelland, P. Z. S. I839, p. I00; Ibis, LIB67, p. 440. 


Khásias, Tenasserim provinces. Probably 0. jocosa, var. sinensis, J. 
Anderson, from Bhamo. Barely separable from 0. jocosa of Bengal and 
Northern India, which again only differs from 0. fuscicaudata, Gould, of 
South India, by having white spots on its rectrices. Another instance of 
different local races or conspecies. Mason remarks that this is one of the" 
most common birds in the neighbourhood of Tavoy. 


[Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee, Karen hills (W. R.). The Bengal 
bird must take the specific title of emeria, Lin., even if the Chinese race, 
Lanius jocosus, Lin., is identical with it, as stated by Mr. Swinhoe, and 
who is doubtless correct. Linnmus described the Bengal Bulbul twice 
over in the I2th edition of the Systema, once under the genus Lantus, 
and again under Muscicapa, but both times with the same specific title, 
emeria. | 


*468. Pyrcxoxorvs HEMORRHOUS (J. 462). 
Turdus cafer, Gm., founded on Merle huppé du Cap de bonne espérance, P. E. 563, fig. L. 


Specimens from Arakan and South India appear to me to be undis- 
tinguishable, although the larger and much blacker P. pygeus takes its 
place in Lower Bengal. 


[Thayet Myo, Tonghoo, Rangoon (JP. Æ.). Rangoon examples more 


| properly fall under the race named pygeus by Hodgson. This appropriate 


title, which had been adopted by Jerdon, Blyth, and other accurate authors, 
was changed, through misprint or other error, in the Hand-List, No. 3957, 
to the inappropriate title of pygmaeus. H. pusillus, Blyth, founded on the 
South Indian bird, is a synonym of true P. Aemorrhous. | 


469. P. NIGRIPILEUS. 


P. nigropileus, nobis, J. A. S. B. xvi. p. 472. 

- Tenasserim provinces. Common. Another representative race of the 
preceding, which again only differs from P. orocorrhous, Strickland, of Java, 
in having the lower tail-coverts crimson.* 

[Tonghoo, Karen hills ( JF. KR.) ; Moulmein, Amherst (D.). } 


| e P. zanthorrhous, J. Anderson (P. A. S. B. I869, p. 265; P. andersoni, Swinhoe), 
-is a species described from Yunan and from the Ichang gorge of the Upper Yang-taze. 
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(470. P. ATRICAPILLUS. 
Muscicapa atricapilla, Vieill. N. Diet. 24, p. 489 (i88); A. Hay, M. J. L. Sc. xiii. p. 
a60; Ibis, Iscs. p. als. 
Hæmatornís chrysorrhoides, Lafr., Rev. Zool. I8456, p. 367. 
Karen nee, from ]000 to 2000 feet (JF. R.); Pahpoon, Meeta Myo hills, 
Tavoy (D.).] 


#47l. RUBIGULA FLAVIVEXTRIS (J. 456). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam. Common. 
[Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee ( JF. R. )] 


#472. BRACHYPODIUS MELANOCEPHALUS. 

Lanius melanocephalus, Gm. ; Turdus atriceps, Tem., P.C. \47. Bok- wa. 

Tippera, Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, Malacca, Sumatra. Dr. Stoliczka 
remarks that he has seen this species ‘‘ darting after insects almost like a 
Flycatcher.” | 

[Karen nee (IF. R.).] 

(473. B. CINEREIVENTNIS. 

B. cinereicentris, Blyth, J. A. S. B. I845, p. 576. 

Tonghoo (IF. R.). I have great doubts whether this is a species distinct 
from 20. melanocephalus. It seems to be rather a variety, the yellow of the 
nape and under surface being changed to grey. A Malaccan example in my 
collection is in a stage of transition from yellow to grey. Where not grey, 
these examples do not differ from B. melanocephalus. Mr. Blyth describes 
(L e) “the tail-feathers as being less deeply tipped with yellow," etc., 
but the rectrices in these two examples are identical with those of Malaccan 
and Burman specimens of B. melanocephalus. In Sumatran Ixus chalco- 
cephalus all the yellow plumage of Jj. melanocephalus is changed to grey, the 
black and metallic parts only remaining the same in the two forms. Whether 
it be considered as a distinct species or not, 5. cinereiventris is an interesting 
example of an “incipient” species. ] 

i Subfam. PuyLLorxrrnixæ (Hurrinhs). 


* 474. PHYLLORNIS JAVENSIS. 
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*475. P. noposoxt (J. 465). 
P. hodgsoni, Gould, B. As. pt. xiii, pl. 8. Hgnet-seing (generic). 
Arakan; also obtained by Mr. W. T. Blanford seventy miles above Ava.* 
[Rangoon, Tonghoo, Yey-tho, Thayet Myo, Karen nee ( W. R.). The 
continental species seems to have been separated from the Sumatran, on in- 
sufficient evidence. The Malaccan form is considerably smaller. | 


*476. P. CHLOROCEPHALUS. 


P. chlorocephalus, Walden, Ann. M. N. H. (4), i87l, vol. vii. 24l; Turdus cochin- 
chinensis, Gm. (7). 
Arakan, TTenasserim ; has been obtained also on the Garo hills. 
[''onghoo, Karen nee, at \600 feet (IF. Æ.). | 


9477. P. HARDWICKII (J. 466). 

Chloropais hardwickii, Jard. and Selby; Gould, B. As. pt. xiii. pl. 7. 

Arakan, Tenasserim mountains. P. lasulina, Swinhoe, of Hainan, is 
barely separable. 

[Tonghoo hills, Karen hills, from 3500 to 4000 feet (IF. Æ.). P- lazu- 
lina has the shoulder patch coloured like the moustache, and the crown 
cinereous green. ] 


*478. Iona LAFRESNAYTI. 

Tora lafresnayii, Hartlaub, Rev. Zool. I844, p. 40l; Mag. de Zool. I840, t. 60; 
Stoliczka, J. A. S. B. xxxix. pt. ii. p. 309; 9 J. innotata, nobis, J. A. S. B. xvi. p. 472. 

Arakan, Malacea. Apparently of rare occurrence. 

| Phenicomanes tora, Sharpe, P. Z. S. I874, p. 427, pl. 54, is synony- 
mous. As long since pointed out (Ibis, I866, p. 3I7), if Sylria leucoptera, 
Vieill., is a species of Jora, and there can be but little doubt that it is, 
Vieillot's generic title of „Ægithína must supersede Horsfield’s. | 


4479. I. rvrura (J. 468). 
I. typhia, This, I867. p. I0. 
Tndo-Chinese countries generally, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo. Throughout this range of distribution it never shows the 
í of I. seylonica, but there co-exists with it in the Malay 


countries, the Z. scapularis, Horsfield, the male of which is Z. eiridissima, 


Rangoon, Tonghoo, Karen nee (W. R.). Javan I. scapularis, 9, is 
certainly not separable from Z. typhia, 9; the bill however is shorter. Z. 
e J. A. S. B. xxxii. p. 79. 
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viridissima is not the male of J. seapularis. T. viridis, Bp., may be the male 
of 4. scapularis, but then it is difficult to separate Z. viridis from I typhia 
I. viridis, described from Bornean examples, occurs also at Malacca, and is the 
species referred to above as the J. typhia of those countries. It is certainly 
of a much deeper yellow underneath than J. typhia of India and Burma, 
having the chin, cheeks, throat, breast, and under tail-coverts intense golden, 
much deeper than in 7. seylonica in full plumage, and it is but little less 
brilliant in the female. The bill, too, is somewhat stouter than in Z. typhia, 
and much more so than in Javan I. scapularis, a character also relied on by 
Bonaparte. As it is possible that J. typhia does sometimes assume this rich 
golden colour, although in the many individuals I have examined I have 
never met with one, J. viridis had better, for the present, remain a synonym 
of J. typhia. Of the males, one Tonghoo example (April I9) has the inter- 
scapulary region black. Another (April 5) has the entire head and nape 
black. A Rangoon individual (June 6) has the occiput and nape black, 
forehead mixed black and green, some interscapulars turning to black, or re- 
verting to green. All the rest (a large series) greenabove. A Karen nee male, 
in otherwise typical plumage, has the middle pair of rectrices-broadly tipped 
(quarter of an inch) with green, remainder very narrowly tipped with green, 
outer pair fringed on inner and outer margins, and tipped with the same colour. 
This example has the chin, cheeks, throat, and breast very deep yellow, but 
not golden, as in J. viridis. The mutations, both in colouring and markings, 

hich exhibit themselves in all the members of this genus, have been too little 
studied and are too little known to entitle any one at present to pronounce dog- 
matically on the subject. The problem is a much deeper one than whether J. 
_seylonica and J. typhia are to stand in our lists as titles representing one species 
or two distinct species. The admitted fact that the occurrence of birds in the 
T. zeylonica garb are exceptional in Burma and the rule in Ceylon and penin- 
sular India, whereas breeding males are rarely (as yet recorded) found in 
Ceylon and peninsular India in J. typhia plumage, is one that cannot be dis- 
posed of or accounted for by a mere dogmatic assertion that all belong to one 
species. Cf. Captain Cock (Hume, Nests and Eggs, p. 297).] 


Subfam, Inexixæ (Irenas). 


#480. Inewa PUuELLA (J. 469) 
Coracias puella, Lath. ; nee Muscicapa cyanea, Begbie, v. Irena malayensis, Moore, af. 
Viscount Walden, Ann. M. N. H. (4), v. p-4I7; J. A. S. B. xxviii. p. 274 
Arakan, Tenasserim 
[Tonghoo, Karen hills (W. Æ.); Thayet Myo (0.). The Irena of tho 
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Karen hills very closely resembles the Malabar bird; the colour of the males 
is however perhaps a shade lighter, approaching more nearly to J. cyanea. | 


Fam. Oriolide. 
Orioles, 


#48], PSAROPHOLUS Traum (J, 474). 
Pastor traillii, Vigora; Gould, B. As, pt. xxiii. pl. 5. 

Arakan, Tenasserim. A mountain species, inhabiting the more elevated 
forests, In Hainan and Formosa it is represented by P. ardens, Swinhoe, as 
in Java by 0. sanguinolentus, Tem. 

[Tonghoo, Karen hills, Karen nee (WF. R.). Swainson's generic title, 
Analcipus, has precedence. The oldest title for the Javan species is cruentus, 
Wagler. ] 


*489. ORIOLUS MELANOCEPHALUS (J. 472). 

Lorist de la Chine, P.E. 79. 

Arakan, Tenasserim provinces, Malayan peninsula. 
[Tonghoo, Yey-tho, Thayet Myo, Karen nee ( W. A.). | 


4483. O. rxDicus (J. 47l). 
0. indicus, Jerdon, TIL. Orn. pl. Lo. 
Arakan, Tenasserim, China, Java. The Couliaran of Buffon, P. E. 
570, upon which is founded O. chinensis, L., does not represent this species, 
but O. acrorhynchus, Vigors, which appears to be peculiar to the Philippines. 
[Rangoon ( W. Æ.). The Rangoon individuals, all in perfect plumage, 
cannot be separated from China examples. They must therefore take the 
title of O. chinensis. The title of O. hippocrepis, Wagler, cannot be used 
for any species of Oriole, as it was applied to Indian, China, Cochinchina, 
Javan, and Sumatran examples generally, and, moreover, included the Philip- 
pine O. aerorhynchus. D'Aubenton's plate, above alluded to (P. E. 570), the 
subject of which may have been described by Montbeillard, not Buffon (Hist. 
Nat. Ois. iii. p. 262), certainly agrees best with 0. acrorhynchus, Vigors. But 
Linnæus founded no title on it. Montbeillard identified, by — his 
Coulavan with Brisson's O. cochinsinensis, described from individuals obtained 
in Cochinchina by Poivre, and brought by him to Reaumur On Brissbn s 
^W 0. chinensis, Lin., was founded, but the description in the ** Ornitho- 
logia " applies better to the Chinese bird than to the Philippine. | 
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#484. O. TENUIROSTRIS, * 
O. tenuirostris, nobis, J. A. S. B. xv. 48 
Arakan, Pegu, Martaban. Apparently not common, and distinguished 

from the preceding species by having a much more slender bill t- 
[Tonghoo(Z.); Thayet Myo, Karen nee (W. R.); Kollidoo (D.).] ‘ 


^ I 


Fam. Nectariniðæ. 
Sunbirds. 


"485. ARACHNOTHERA MAGNA (J. 223). * 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 


#486, A. AURATA. 
Á. aurata, nobis, J. A. S. B. xxviii. p. 426. 
Tonghoo. 
[Karen hills, at 2500 feet (JF. R.). Jerdon (B. Ind. i. p. 36I ) refers 
to an Arachnothera phayrei, Blyth, from Pegu. I cannot find that Blyth 
ever published any such title. Jerdon states that A. phayrei is very close to á 
A. magna. A. aurata is noted in my private memoranda (written some years” i 
ago) on Jerdon’s work, as being intended: a correction almost certainly 
entered, as in many other instances, after personal reference to Blyth or 
Jerdon, although the circumstance has escaped my memory. There is a 
Nectarinia phayrei, Blyth, a title Jerdon may have had in his mind. As . 
Blyth does not include A. phayrei in this list, it is most probable that he 
mà never published such a title, and that it occurs (Z. c.) through a slip of the 


pen.) 


#487. A. rUsILLA (J. 224) 

Tippera, Arakan, Tenasserim, Pinang, Malacca, Sumatra 

[Tonghoo ( JF. R.). This species must take the specific title of longi 
rostra, Lath., Ind. Orn. i. p. 299. One Tonghoo example, shot in April, has 
the orange pectoral tufts fully developed; while in another (ॐ), obtained on. 
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#489. AnacmxECHTHRA ASTATICA (J. 234). 

Certhia asiatica, Latham ; Ibis, I870, p. 20; A. intermedia (F), A. O. Hume, Ibis, i870, 
p- 436, from Tippera. 

Arakan, *'TThayet Myo, Yenan-khyoung” (Blanford). A. intermedia is 
described to have the bill of intermediate length to those of A. asiatica and 
Á. lotenta; but neither Mr. W. T. Blanford nor myself distinguished the 
more eastern form from that common in North India. 

[Tonghoo, Thayet Myo, Karen nee (J, R.); general, north of Ye ( D.). 
A. intermedia cannot claim specific rank. | 


#490. Á. FLAMMAXILLARIS, 

Nectarinia flammazillaris, nobis; Ibis, I870, p. 24. 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Pinang, Siam, South China (?). 
~[ Rangoon, Yey-tho (JF. R.).] 


*49l, Æruoryoa {res (J. 223). 

Cinnyris miles, Hodgs. ; Ibis, 0870, p. 32. L 

Viscount Walden remarks that Moulmein and Tippera specimens in his 
collection are smaller than those from the Deyra Doon and from Nipál. 
“Fron Tippera, wing 202, tail 2:72, bill "57; from the Deyra Doon, wing 
2:l8, tail 3°8, bill 6. The Moulmein specimen is still smaller." 

[Tonghoo (Z.). Some five years ago I pointed out (/.c.) that Moulmein 
and Tippera specimens differed from Deyra Doon and Nipaul individuals, 
but I refrained from separating the former specifically until the variations 
that Æ. miles undergoes had been investigated. While identifying the 
Tenasserim race (south of Moulmein) with JV. lathami, Jard., Mr. Hume 
(Str. Feath. ii. p. 473, note) has bestowed on it the specific title of cara. 
The Tenasserim and Tonghoo race does slightly differ from true Æ. miles, 
but it certainly is not Æ. lathami, which is described as having a blue front 
and upper tail-coverts, and black interior maxillary stripes. There can be 
little doubt that JV. lathami is—.ZE. eupogon. ] 


*492. JE. aovrpLE (J. 227). 
Cinnyris gouldia, Vigors; Ibis, I870, p. 35. 
Mountains of Arakan, where probably also occur Æ. nipalensis, Æ. satu- 


~rata, and Æ. ignicauda, all of which inhabit the Khásias. 


: [493. JE. DEBRII. 
Nectarinia debryii, G. Verr, R. M. Zool. I807, pl. I5; Walden, Ibis, I870, p. 35. 
Karen nee, at 4000 feet. Iris (ॐ), bill, and legs, brown ( W. R) A 
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representative form of Æ. gouldiæ, from which it only differs by having the 
breast vermilion. ] 


(494. JE. SANGUINIPECTUS. 
AE. sanguinipectus, Walden, Ann. M. N, H, (4), 25, p. 400 (Ist June, L875), 
Karen nee hills, at from 2500 to 3000 feet (IP. R.). } 


*495. NECTAROPHILA HASSELTI. 
` Nectarinia hasseltii, Tem. ; Certhia brasiliana, Gm. ; Ibis, 870, p. ál. 
Tippera, Arakan, Tenasserim, Pinang, Malacca, Sumatra, Borneo. 


#496. ANTHOTHREPTUS MALACCENSIS. 

Certhia malaccensis, Scopoli; Ibis, 870, p. 47. 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Cambodia, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, and Sula Islands, but "does not reach the Moluccas” ( Wallace), 


*497. CHALCOPARIA PH-ENICOTIS. 

Nectarinia phænicotis, Tem.; Certhia singalensis, Gmelin; Ibis, I870, p. 48. 
Tippera, Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Borneo. 
Í Rangoon, Tonghoo ( W. R.).] 


*498. Diceum cnvENTATUM (J, 236). 

Certhia eruentata, Lin. ; Gould, B. As. part vi. pl. — 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Pinang, Malacca, Sumatra, Borneo. Very abundant 
in the vicinity of Mergui station. - 


[Rangoon, Yey-tho, Tonghoo (IF. R.); Thayet Myo (F.). The race 
which inhabits Sarawak has been specifically separated by Count Salvadori 


under the title of D. nigri-mentum (Uco. Borneo, p. I65). Malaccan indi- 


St» 


and Assam examples. | 


*499. D. TRIGONOSTIGMA 

Certhia trigonostigma, Scopoli; C. eantillans, Latham (ef. Stoliczka, J. A. S. B. xxxix. 
"pt. 2, p. 303) — 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Mz 
[Karen hills, at 3000 feet (JF. R.).] 
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*50l. D. rznvrImonmyxcma (J. 238). 

Certhia erythrorhyneha, Latham, Ind. Orn. í. p. 299; Neetarinia minima, Tickell. 

Latham's title was founded on the drawing of a young specimen, with 
the colour of the bill exaggerated. A still smaller species from Hainan 
has been described as D. minullum, Swinhoe, Ibis, 870, p. 240. 

Arakan, Tenasserim. Exceedingly abundant in the jungles near Moul- 
mein, ahd coming within reach of the hand if the spectator remains motionless. 

[There is nothing in Latham's text to indicate that he described from a 
drawing. ] 


[502. D. virescens. 
D. virescens, Hume, Str. Feath. ii. p. I98. 
Pahpoon and neighbourhood (D.). } 


(503. D. onrvacerm. 
D. olivaceum, Walden, Aun. M. N. H. (4), lő, p. 40l (June Ist, I875). 
Tonghoo hills, Karen hills ( WF. Æ.). | 

(504. MYyzANTHE IGNIPECTUS (J. 24l). 

Karen nee, at 4000 feet ( JF. R.). } 


Order GEMITORES. 
Pigeons. 
>. Fam. Treronidæ. 
Hurrials. 
#505. Torta nipacensts (J. TTI)- 
Not uncommon in Arakan; occurs also in the Malayan peninsula, and in 
Sumatra. $ 
[Pegu hills (0.); Tenasserim (D.). The generic title, Toria, must give 
^ way to Zreron. The species seems to be identical with 7. masies; if so, its 
range extends to Borneo. | 


E. 
f #506. CROCOPUS VIRIDIFRONS. 
Treron viridifrons, nobis, J, A. S. B. xiv. p. 849; Bonap., Icon. des Pigeons, pl. 9. 
Pegu, Tenasserim provinces, Siam. This race is barely separable from 
J C. phenicopterus, but its colours are always purer and more strongly con- 


trasted. Mr. W. T. Blanford, however, gives C. phanicopterus from Ava, in 
addition to C. viridifrons from Bassein and Thayet Myo.“ 
- (77. 72.). ] 





s Ibis; L870, p. 469. 
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9507. Oswornrmox PHAYREI (J. 776). — 

Common in Arakan and Pegu, rare in Lower Bengal. In colour it quite 
resembles Toria nipalenais, but the bill is very differently shaped. 

Í Tonghoo (IF. #.); Tenasserim ( D.). } 


#508. O. merxera (J. 774). "d 
Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim provinces, Siam, Malaeca (fide Walden) and | 
India generally. A slightly different race inhabits Hainan (0. domvíllei, 
Swinhoe).* From Siam Mr. Gould notes the allied 7. viridis (Scopoli)= 
vernans, Lin., in addition to O. bicincta. O. viridis is a common Malayan 
species, which is likely to occur in South Tenasserim. 
[ Tonghoo ( JF. R.). The common Malayan species alluded to is Columba s 
vernans, Lin. Mr. Hume notes it from Tenasserim (Str. Feath. i. p. 46l, 
and iii. p. I62), but does not include it in his list of Tenasserim birds (op. 
eit. ii. p. 48.] 


(509. Sruxkxocknccs sprenvees (J. 778). 
( Tonghoo hills (JF. R.) ; hills north of Pahpoon (D.). ] 


(50. S. Aricavpvs (J. 779). | n 
'l'onghoo hills ( IF. R.); hills north of Pahpoon (D.).] - 








In the Leyden Museum I remarked that C. insignis (Hodgson) appeared 
to be the same as C. badia (Raffles), the former being rather brighter in * - 


, 


colouring; while and Java, is rather smaller sæ 
colouring; while 0. lacernulata (Tem.), of Sumatra and Java, T Ss 


witha distinct grey cap. 


"£0. lacernulata is, as yet, only with certainty recorded as an habitant ` 
of Java. | 
*5I2. C. ara (J. 780). — — 








Pigeons and Doves. I45 


j= ing bird of the Nicobars ( €. insularis, nobis *) is constantly distinguishable. 
C. rosacea (Tem.), from Timor, etc., differs very slightly. In Southern India 
and Ceylon the race is smallor, but otherwise similar (C. pusilla, nohis). 
| Of this small race I observed four specimens from Travancore and Ceylon in 
e the Museum at Leyden. 
| Tonghoo (Z.).] 


ól3. C. ntcoron. 
Columba bicolor, Scopoli; Sonnerat, Voy. t. I02 C. alba, Gmelin; C. littoralis, Tem. 
Mergui archipelago, Nicobar Islands, Malayan peninsula. 


E Suhfhm. Cotcwnrx a (Pigeons). 


ól4. Arsocowvs roxtCECS (J. 782). . 

Arakan, Tenasserim, not uncommon on Ramri Island; Central India, 
Ceylon. It is nearly allied to Columba tanthina;{ and an unnamed species of 
the Palumbus or Cushat group from Siam (Xiengmai) would seem to be 
indicated by the late Sir R. H. Schomburgk.§ 
—  [Tonghoo (IP. R.). The examples constituting the large series obtained 
at Tonghoo by Lieutenant W. Ramsay in no way differ from Maunbhoom 
and Upper Assam individuals. ] 





*5l5. Corcwna Livia (J. 788). 

Columba livia, var. intermedia, Strickland; C. twrricola, Bons. 

Common, as throughout India, and only differing from the wild 
European livia in having no white above the tail. It everywhere grades into 
the domestic Pigeon. 





#56. Tunrun rRANQUEDARICUS (J. 797). 
— 2 Turtur tranquebaricus, Hermann, Obs. Zool. p. 200. Gyo (generic). 
^ i Arakan. 
[Karen nee (IF. R.). The Karen nee examples belong to true 7. humilis 
of the Philippines, and not to 7. tranguebaricua. | 
#5I7. T. ri6nrxvs. | : 
t Columba tigrina, Tom.; Knip, Pig. pl. 43 





P. - ioe | 
*J4.A8.B.zv. p.970. | +t op. eit. xviii. p. 896. 
} Fauna Japonica, Aves, t. Ix. e. $ IMs, 2900, p. 340. 
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being other than a race of 7. suratensis, of India with Ceylon, but, except 
where the two come in contact, the difference would seem to be maintained. 

[Yey-tho, Thayet Myo (WF. R.). Mr. Hume, Str. Feath. iii. p. l64) 
speaks of “typical ¢igrina from Sumatra.” As the species, 7. tigrinus, was 
not described from a Sumatran individual, it is difficult to gather what is 
meant by the expression ‘ typical.’’] 


*5I8. T. ssrA (J. 793). 

G yo-peing- tu-ma. . 

‘Arakan, Tenasserim. A specimen of 7. cambatensia flew on board a 
steamer when in sight of land on the voyage from Moulmein to Rangoon.* 

[Tonghoo, Karen nee, at 4000 feet ( JF. R.).] 


[5I9. T. nrsonrus (J. 796). 

Thayet Myo (F.). Professor Schlegel (Mus. P.-Bas, Columbae, p. 23) 
adopts the title of 7. dowraca, Hodgs., for this Indian dove, and restricts the 
Linnean title to the domestic bird of Europe (zt. c. p. I25). But all the 
authors Linnæus quotes described the bird from India. It is the Turtur 
indicus of Aldrovandi, and Linnæus says “habitat in India." ] 


520. MACROPYGIA RUFICEPS. 

Columba ruficeps, Tem.; P.C. ó6l. 

Mergui, Province Wellesley, Java. A finer species akin to this inhabits 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, JM. rufipennis, nobis ;f and the Jf tusalia 
is likely to occur on the higher mountains of Arakan, if not further south; it 
is not rare on the Khásias, and a smaller race of the same is described from 
Hainan.t 

(This Javan species may occur as stated, but the following appears to be 
. the commoner form. | 


[52l. M. ASSIMILIS 
assimilis, Hume, Str. Feath. ii. p. 44l. 
Karen hills, at 3000 feet. Iris (?), grey; bill and legs, vinous brown 
(W. R.); Kollidoo (D.).] | | - 


(522. M. rosaria (J. 79 ) i 7 CR 
Karen nee (IF. R.); Kollidoo ( D.).] 
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7523. CHALCOPHAPA tnpicus (J. 798). | 

India, Indo-China, and Malay countries, Andaman Islands; but the 
Nicobar race? is a little peculiar, and corresponds with C. marie, Bonap. 

( Rangoon, Tonghoo, foot of Karen hills (JF. R.); Tenasserim (D.). 
Recent investigations do not confirm the opinion that the Nicobar race of 
this species differs. | 


Subfam. Carnac (Hackled Ground-Pigeons). 


524. CALENAS NICOBARICUS. 

Columba nicobarica, Lin. ; Edwards, pl. 339; Pl. Enl. 49i. 

This remarkable bird is common in the Mergui archipelago, and I have 
received the young from the Cocos Islets, north of the Andamans. It scems 
to be only able to maintain itself in islands where there are no small carnivor- 
ous mammalia; and I doubt, therefore, the statement that it is “common on 
the Tenasserim coast." 


Order GALLINACE.E. 
Poultry- Birds. 
Fam. Pavonidæ. 
+. Pheasants, ete. 


Subfam. Pavontnm (Peafowl). 


#525. Pavo MUTICUS. 
Pavo muticus, L. Oo-doung. Elliot, Mon. Phas. pt. ii. pl. II. 
Chittagong, Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam. Invariably of darker and less 
= vivid colouring than the species as it occurs in Java, but not otherwise 
| differing. In the provinces of Sylhet and Assam the Indian species, P. eris- 
$ tatus, replaces it. 
It is doubtful, at present, whether this species really inhabits the 
Malayan peninsula or Sumatra; but Crawfurd distinctly asserts that it 
inhabits “the tropical countries lying between India and China,—of the 


SAR yan peninsula, and the islands of Sumatra and Java."8 On the other 
F | hand, Wallace remarks that ** itis a singular fact in geographical distribution 
a that the Peacock should not be found in Sumatra or Borneo, while the superb 
* ० A. S. B. xv. p. 87]. f. Cale. J, N. H. i. p. 605. 

t Calc. J. N. H. ii. p H. 4 Tr. Ethn. Soc. m.s. vol. ii. p. 45l. 
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Argus, fire-backed, and ocellated Pheasants of those islands are equally 
unknown in Java."* Raffles must mean this species when he states that 
“the common Peacock is a native of the Malayan peninsula and of Java, and 
is also known to Sumatra." He gives the Malayan namo as J/’ree or Marak, 
but in Sumatra he may only have seen tame Peafowl, imported from Jaya. 
The late Dr. Cantor had specimens in his collection from Pinang and Pro- 
vince Wellesley, but whether procured there in the wild state I am unaware ; 
it may be remarked, however, that the same collection contained specimens 
of Gallus varius, which is understood to be quite peculiar to Java. 

[ The occurrence of this species in Burma offers a notable instance of the 
fact that Javan forms, unknown in the Malay peninsula south of Pinang, and 
in Sumatra and Borneo, reappear in Burma. | 


Subfam. AmGURANIN X. 


526. ARGUSANUS GIGANTEUS, 
Phavianus argus, L. ; Elliot, Mon. Phas. pt. iii. pl. 2. 
Mergui, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra. 


*527. POLYPLECTRON CHINQUIS. 
Folyplectron chinguis, Temminck; Paro tibetanus, L.; Gould, B. As, pt. xxiii. fig. I 
Elliot, Mon. Phas. pt. ii. pl. 8.  Doung- Kula, Monuwur, and Day-o-da-huk. 
Sylhet, Assam, Tenasserim provinces; South-West China (Swinhoe) 
[The oldest name for this species is P. thibetanus, but as it involves a 
geographical error, Temminck’s title is adopted by most authors. ] 


Subfam. Pruastawrx e (Pheasants). 


528. GALLUS FERRUGIS EUS (J. BI2). 

Tetrao ferrugineus, Gm.; Elliot, Mon. Phas. pt. ii. pl. 9. 

The wild common Fowl. Abundant in the forests, and the domestic 
poultry of the Karéns is commonly recruited from the wild race, which is not 
the case in those parts of northern and central India where the wild and 
tame inhabit the same forest districts. The cheek-lappet of the cock is pure 
white and contrasting in the Indian race, and red in the Indo- 'se le 5 NE 

The tarsi are always slate-coloured in the wild bird, bande tend to become —— 








& ` #529. Nvormgwxnvs LINEATUS. 
Phasianus lineatus, Latham ; P. veynaudii, Lesson, P. : Maniatis, M'Clelland ; Elliot, 
Mon. Phas. pt. iii. pl. 7. Veet. 

Pegu, Martaban, Tenasserim. Common down to the sea-level or nearl y 
> 50. In Arakan the race is hybrid (Lophophorus cuvieri),* and presents every 
gradation from NW. lineatus to G. horefieldit of Tippera and Sylhet.? 

[Karen hills ( JF. R.). Wagler's generic title Geanaus has precedence. | 


530, N. ANDERSONI. 
Euplocamus andersoni, Elliot, P. Z. S. I87l, p. I37; Mon. Phas. pt. v. pl. IL 
This fine species, intermediate to N. lineatus and the well-known Silver 
: Pheasant, JV. argentatus, Swainson,§ was discovered by Dr. J. Anderson in 
Yunan. 
Another beautiful species, Diardigallus prelatus, Bonap.,] inhabits the 
Shin States, and is now bred in European víraria. According to M. Germain, 
this bird is common through the forest region of French Cochin-China. 
In the Yunan mountains the superb Lady Amherst Pheasantf was 
obtained by Dr. J. Anderson. 
[The oldest published title with a description for D. pralatus, is erau- 
furdis, J. E. Gray (Cuv. R. An. (Griffith), Aves, iii. p. 27). Mr. Craufurd 
| brought the type ( ? ) from Ava, but we have no evidence that the species is 
indigenous to Burma, and it is therefore not here included. ] 


S3l. Évrrocowvs IGNITUS. 

Phasianus ignitus, Latham; E. wicillott#, Gray; Gould, B. As. pt. ii. pl. 8; Elliot, 
Mon. Phas. pt. ii. pl. I0. 

This large Malayan Pheasant is common along the valley of the great 
Tenasserim river. Kachar. 


Subfam. Pernice (Partridges). 


e #532. FRANCOLINUS PHAYHEL. 
Francolinus phayrei, nobis, J. A. S. B. xii. p. LOLL; xxiv. p. 480. 
Common in Pegu, and a young example is contained in the British 
Museum from Cochin-China. Very „similar to F. sinensis (Tetrao chinensis, 










. Tom., P.C. v. pl. i- t Elliot, Mon. Phas. pt. iv. pl. 4. 

t vide J. A. S. B. xviii. p. 847, $ Elliot, Mon. Phas. pt. i. pl. 6. 

| Phasianus erawfurdii (f), Gray, 9 í Gould, B. As. pt. xi. pl. 4; Elliot, Mon. Phas. 
* pt, i. pl. 22. 


€ Thaumalea amherstie, Gould, B. As. pt. xviii. pl. 7; Elliot, Mon. Phas. pt. ii. pl. lo. 
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Osbeck, 7. perlatus, Gmelin), but less robust, having the bill and feet more 
slender. In Hainan the species is described as identical with that of South 
China. Sir. R. H. Schomburgk’s F. pietus from Siam is doubtless the 
present species. 

[Thayet Myo, Karen nee (JF. R.). The slight differences between the 
Burman and Chinese races of this Francolin, relied on by Mr. Blyth, seem 
hardly sufficient to constitute a separate species. A comparison made between 
numerous examples from Burma and China disinclines me to concur in Mr, 
Blyth’s opinion. } 





633. ARRORICOLA RUFIGULARIS (J. 825). 

This species of Peura Partridge, which inhabits the South-East Hima- à 
laya, at a lower altitude than A. forgueola, was obtained by Colonel Tickell 
in the mountainous interior of the Tenasserim provinces, at elevations of from 
3000 to 5000 feet. 


#534. A. INTERMEDIA 

Á. intermedia, nobis, J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 277 

I failed to discriminate these two races, until I had received numerous 
living examples of Á. atrigularis from Sylhet, when I remarked the difference 
of A. intermedia, which I have reason to suspect was received from Arakan. 
There is a specimen of the latter in the British Museum, habitat unknown. 
(Since the above was written, Mr. W. T. Blanford has obtained Á. intermedia 
from Arakan.) 


535. A. BRUNNEIPECTUS, 
A. brunneipectus, Tickell, J. A. S. B. xxiv. p. 276. 
Tenasserim mountains, from 3000 to 5000 feet ( Z'íckell). 
[Tonghoo and Karen hills ( JF. R.).] : 


536. A. CHLOROPUS. : 

A. chloropus, Tickell, J. A. 8. B. xxviii. pp. 46, 453 * 
**''olerably numerous; but as far as my observations go, is entirely con- 

fined to the forests on the banks of the Zummee river. Unlike its known 
congeners, it avoids mountains, and inhabits low though not humid jungles, 

where the ground merely undulates or rises into hillocks. c Early in ly i | 


tis 
— ^ 


morning these birds come out on the pathway, seratchi 





















s is nearly allie to A. ch 
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Jemipodea, l5] 
(Eyton), 4. pyrrhogaster ( Reichenbach) of Province Wellesley, but is 
sufficiently distinguished. 
[Eastern slopes of the Pegu hills (0.).] 
587. CALOPERDIX OCELLATA 


Tetrao ocellatus, Raffles, Tr. L. S. xiii p. 322; Perdix oculem, Tem.; Hardw. Ill 
Zool. i. pl. 68 


Obtained by Major Berdmore in Mergui province. Jab. also Province 
Wellesley and Sumatra 
[Temminck's specific title has precedence. ] 


538. BAMBUSICOLA FYTCHEL 
Bambusicola fytchei, J. Anderson, P. Z. 8. i87 I, p- 2l4, pl. xi. 
Was obtained on the hill-sides of Ponsee, at an elevation of 3000 feet. 
539. ROLLULUS cumrATUS. 
Columba cristata, Gmelin; Perdiz coronata, Latham 
Valley of the Tenasserim river, Siam, Malayan peninsula, Sumatra, and 
Borneo. ** More common about Malacca than in the Wellesley Province and 
in Tenasserim” ( Stoliezka) 
[Must stand as Rollulus roulroul. | 


*540. CoTURNIX comments (J. 829). 

Arakan, Martaban. 

[Karen nee (IF. R.).] 

ál. C. ConoMANDRLICUS (J. 830). 

Common in Upper Burma. 

542. ExcaLrACTORIA CHINENSIS (J. 83I). 

efrao chinensis, Lin. ; Gould, B. As. pt. x. pl. I2. 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Malayan peninsula and islands. 
Fam. Turnicidæ. 

Hemipodes. 


543. TUESIX BLANFORDI. 
Turnix. blanfordi, nobis, J. A. S. B. xxxii. p. 80; Hemipodius marulosus, Tem. (f); 


Turnis maculatus, Vieillot, Gal. des Oiseaux, t. 2l7. 


Arakan, Pegu.* 
[Tonghoo, Karen nee (IF. R.); Kollidoo (D.). Not to be separated from 
Shanghai and Chefoo examples. ] 
© vide Swinhoe, in P. Z. S. I87l, p. 402. 
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544. T. Prunes (J. 833). 
T. plumbipes, Hodgson, Beng. Sport. Mag. I837, p. 345. 
Tenasserim specimens are quite similar to those from Nipál. 
[Thayet Myo, Karen nee, Tonghoo (IF. R.). Not separable from 
Malaccan examples; but differing somewhat from Javan 4. pugnax.) — 





Order GRALLATORES. 
Wadors. 


N.B.—Bustards are foreign to the Indo-Chinese countries, but a straggler of the Likh 
Florikim (Sypheotides aurita) is recorded to have been shot at Sandoway, Arakan 4 
(Bengal Sport. Mag. I836, p. (5). 


Tribe LIMICOLÆ (Plovers and Snipes). 


Plovers. . 


#545. ÅESACUS RECURVIROSTRIS (J. 858). 
Common along the banks of rivers. . | 
[ Kyasoo creek (JF. R.).] Bá c 


546. OEDICNEMUS creprrans (J. 859). | 
Yenan-khyoung (W. H. Blanford). gv x. 


547. Cnærrusia CINEREA (J. 854). 

Bassein, China and Japan.* E 

[Tonghoo (W. R.); Ye (D.). As Professor Schlegel (7. e.) gives Mr 
Blyth's title precedence, it may be accepted for the present. Further inves- 
tigation may, however, show that Temminck and Schlegel's title was published 
at an earlier date. The Report in which Mr. Blyth first described C. 
was for March, 842, but was only actually published with the Proceedings 
of the A. S. B. for June, ]842.] Ben Fuerit 


e wid | PME ES 
#548. SARCOGRAMMA ATRINUCHALIS, 








Sareogramma atronuchalis, nobis, J. A. S. B. xxxi. p. 345, — — 
Common from Arakan to Malacca. It has 
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Plovera. 53 
549. Sanctornonvs nrtonts (J. 856). ; 
Thayet-Myo. 


[ Boddaert’s specific title, SR ES has priority lance at P 
Enl. 880 will — , P , az a glance at PI. 
#550. Horrorrknvs VENTRALIS (J. 857). 


Common along the banks of rivers. Mr. Swinhoe met with it in Hainan 
[Tonghoo, Karen nee (IF. R.).] 


*55l. SQUATAROLA HELVETICA (J. 844). 
Arakan. 
[Tonghoo ( W. R.).] 


*552. CHARADRIUS FULVUS (J. 843). 
Common in the cold season. 
[Thayet Myo, Tonghoo (IF. R.). ] 


553. ZEGIALITES PLACIDA. 


Ægialites placidus, G. R. Gray, Cat. Hodgs. Coll. 2nd ed. p. 70, I863; A. Aartingi, 
Swinhoe; Eudromias tenuirostris, A. O. Hume, probably Charadrius longipes, apud David, 
N. Arch. de Mus. I867, p. 38. 

A specimen of this bird was believed by Dr. Jerdon to have been pro- 
cured by him in Burma, but he was not sure whether he obtained it on the 
coast or inland. 


*554. JE. mMoxGoLrca (J. 847). 
Common in the cold season. 


#555. JE. punta (J. 849). 

Charadrius dubius, Scopoli, Del. Fl. Faun. Insubr. ii. p. 92. 

Smaller than the European Æ. curonicus, but otherwise similar, and of 
common occurrence.* | 

[Æ. philippensis, apud Jerd., No, 849, and which is the number in Mr. 
Blyth's MS., is— C. curonicus, Gm, But perhaps the species actually in- 
tended by Mr. Blyth is Æ. minute (Pallas), apud Jerdon, No. 850, and of 
which Lieutenant W. Ramsay obtained specimens at Tonghoo. The title C. 


philippensis, Lath., was founded on the same plate as that of C. dubius, Scopoli. 


Until the species which inhabits the island of Luzon has been studied, the 
correct titles for the two species cannot be determined. The synonymy is 
very simple, but the correct application of the various titles cannot be made 
७७७ the Philippine type has been compared. ] 

& For notice of Æ. philippensis, commonly referred to the same, vide Ibis for IS67, p. L64. 
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[ 556, JE cvnontevs (J. 849). 
Rangoon ( JF. R.). } 


“557. Æ. ALExANDRINUS (J. 848). * 
C. alexandrinus, Lin 

Arakan. 

[Tonghoo (W. R.).) 





Fam. Hæmatopodidæ. 
*558. STREFSILAS INTERPRES (J. 860). 
Arakan. 
559. Hamatorus osrRALEGUS (J. 862). 
Arakan; China and Japan (H. Schlegel). 


Fam. Glareoliðæ 
Pratincoles. 


*560. GLAREOLA ORIENTALIS (J. 842). 

Arakan, Pegu. 

[Tonghoo (JF. R.).] 

#56I7 G. racrxs (J. 843) | 
Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim. Dr. Jerdon found this species breeding at ; 
Thayet Myo, with the young just flown in May ‘ | 
{ Tonghoo (77. 2.).] । a l 


Pu मम 






*562. HIMANTOTUS AUTUMNALIS (J. 898) - OS ee 


— The Stilt-plovers of the Old World have bright rose-coloured legs, and 
ruby-red irides; while those of America (या, nigricollis) have very much pa 
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Snipes, ete. 55 
fam. Scolopacide. 4 
nipes, ete. B 


7563. Toraxus aLortis (J. 894 j^ t 


[Upper Pegu (0.).] 
*564. T. srsoxaTILIS (J. 895). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 


[Upper Pegu (0.).] 
*565. T. cacrpnis (J. 897). 
Arakan. 
[Karen nee (JF. R.).] 
*566. Acrrris GLAREOLA (J. 89). 
Arakan. 
[Tonghoo, Karen nee (IF. R.).] 
*567. A. ocnnorvs (J. 892). 
. Arakan. 

; [Upper Pegu (0.).] 
*568. A. mrrorkucus (J. 893) 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[Tonghoo (77. R.).] 
*569. XENUS CINEREUS (J. 876). 
Arakan, Tenasserim.* 


#570. Lrwosa aoocrrmata (J. 875). 
. Arakan. , 


_%57l. NUMENIUS LINEATUSYJ. 877) 
— Numenius lineatus, Cuvier, R. An. 2nd ed. i, p. 52l; Lesson, Tr. d'Orn. p. 665; N. 


4 « d 












| [Kyasoo creek (JF. R.). Mr Blyth has always maintained that the 
| Indian differed from the European Curlew. ] ; 


#572. N. ruxorvs (J. 878) 
Tenasserim, Andamans, and Nicobars 


í 
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#573. TRINGA svBARQUATA (J. 882). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 


*574. T. PLATYRHYNCHA (J. 886). ] 

T. platyrhyncha, Tem.; Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. i67, fig. 2. 
Arakan. 

*575. T. sauna (J. 884). है 


T. salina, Pallas; T. damacensis, Horsficld; 7. eubminuta, Middendorff. 

Arakan, Tenasserim. 

[Rangoon, Tonghoo (JF. R.). While 7. damacensis, Horsf., remains 
unidentified, it will be best to ad opt Middendorff's title of subminuta for this 
species. Mr. Swinhoe identifies 7. salina, Pallas, with 7. albescens, Tem., 
species which has a red neck and throat in spring. For it, 7. ruficollis is the 
oldest title. ] 


#576. T. TEMMINCKI (J. 885). 
Arakan. 


[Tonghoo ( W. Æ.). } 


577. EURYNORHYNCHUS PYGMÆUS (J. 887). 
E. pygmea (Lin.), Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. 57, fig. I; Gould, B. As. pt. xxi. 
pl. ia Ibis, isco. pl. xii. 
Estuaries of rivers, on extensive mud-banks left by the tide 
Y EI 


$578. PuiLowacnus rvexax (J. 880). 

[ Moerhing’s generic title cannot be used, and as Leach gave no generic 
characters, and was not substituting a tle, Pavoncella must fall, and 
Machetes, Cuv., be adopted. | ९ á 


579. GaLLINAGO scororactya (J. 87l). ' 
Common in Upper Burma. | 
[Tonghoo (IF. R.); Pabyouk (D.).] 


*580. G. srexvna (J. 870) 


"Mi The most common snipe of the Indo-Chinese and Malayan —— | AS | 


Kuhl, MS.; S. sthenura, Bp., An. St. Nat. l "a 
y, Zool. Misc. I83I, p. 2. Mr. G. R. Gray (H. L. No. 
c^ Á gives : Gray" atie the — y. 
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A Jacanas, Cranes. [57 


[58l. G. carriNvLA (J. 872). ' 
Upper Pegu (0.).] 

(582. Scororax RUSTICOLA (J. 867). 

An example of this Woodcock was shot at Moulmein by Colonel D. 
Brown a few years since (fide Hume, Str. Feath. ii. p. 482). } 


*583. RHYNCHEA BENGALENSIS (J. 873). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 


E [ Rangoon, Yey-tho (IF. R.).] 


Fam. Parriðæ. 
Jacanas. 


*584. Mxrrorrprus rwprcvs (J. 900). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 
[Tonghoo ( JF. R.).] 


#585. HYDROPHASIANUS STNENSIS (J. vOl). 

Arakan, Tenasserim, 

| Tonghoo (W. R.). Must stand M. chirurgus (Scop.), unless on com- 
parison the Philippine bird be found to differ. | 


Fam. Gruidæ. 
Cranes. 
t 586. Guus ANTIGONE (J. 863). 
l Kyo-gya. , 
* 22d ." Arakan and Pegu. Very numerous in the interior in large flocks. 
e — According to Lieut. Beavan, it breeds in Burma.* Cantor procured it in 
Province Wellesley, and it is common in Siam. 


587. G. LONGIROSTRIS (J. 865). । 
G. fongirostris, Tem., Fauna Japonica, Aves, pl. Ixxii. ; G. cinerea, of Indian authors ; 
és of. Ibis, is78, p.8l. — mus — 
FR Included by Mason, and was ० by Mr. Swinhoe in Hainan. 








. 9 P. 2. S. I867, p. 702. 
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Í 





Fam. Ibidide. 
Ibises. 


*588. FALCINELLUS roxEvus (J. 943). 
Arakan. 


*589. GERONTICUS PAPILLOSUS (J. 942). 
Arakan. 


*590. Inis MELANOCEPHALUS (J. 94I). 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam. 


Fam. Ciconiidæ. 
Storks. 


*59l. TANTALUS LEUCOCEPHALTS (J. 938). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. Common. 
" [ Tonghoo (WF. R. in epist.).] 


*592. ANASTOMUS oscrrAws (J. 940). 
Kha-ru-tsoke. ' 
Arakan. 


#593. XENORHYNCHUS AUSTRALIS (J. 9l7). 
Arakan, Tenasserim 
Asiatic Jabiru, even if it be identical with the Australian, must 
take the title of asiatica, Lath. | 





= *594. Crconra Episcorus (J. 920). 
Ciconia microscelis, Gray and Mitchell, Gen. Birds, pl. I6l. Khyee-kheng-tneop. = PS 

Arakan, Tenasserim, Malayan countries. UR | 

- [Upper Pegu (0.).] n 3 


% 595. C. ALBA (J. 9I9) SI) — 


—A— 
Breeds on trees m the itil one | Ne int T N Á i 
> in epist. / ALTE igh Ac ng ago pi W. by Froles: 'J ali | 
fy Uni & * th 3 title | f Á: & ubia, Gm li Bal 


| ) up 








Herons. l59 


k had confounded three distinct species, namely the two Indian and the African, 
Mr. G. R. Gray (H. L. No. lo I95) adopted Gmelin's title for the larger 
Adjutant of India. It is even doubtful whether Latham's title of argala 
may in strictness be employed. If it be rejected, an unexceptionable title, 
Professor Alfred Newton su Egests, is available in .4. gigantea, R. Forster 
(L795, Faun. Ind. p. I2), and the adoption of which would avoid the 
necessity of using Temminck's most objectionable title of marabu. | 


*597. L. savanica (J. 96). 
Dung-tsat and Nghet-gyee. 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Hainan. 


Fam. Ardeidewe. 
Herons. 


"598. ARDEA sumarnana (J. 922). 
&. Ardea sumatrana, Rafes; Gould, B. Austr. vol. vi. pl. 64. 
|  Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca, Sumatra, and Australia. 


*599. A. CINEREA (J. 923). 
Generally diffused. 


*600. A. PURPUREA (J. 924). 
Khyung byaing. Á 
Generally diffused. 


#60l. Heropras arsa (J. 925). 
Arakan. 
[ Cf. Swinhoe, P. Z. S. I87l, p. 4I2, E. modesta. | 


हि #602. H. rmrenmenra (J. 926). 

Ardea intermedia, Wagler; Fauna Japonica, Aves, pl. 69; Gould, B. Austr. vol. vi. 
— pl. 67. 
Frequents open places about the town of Rangoon. Obtained at Bhamö. 
*603. H. canzerra (J. 927). 

. Common in the interior. 





604. H. EULOPHOTES. 
H. eulophotes, । tes , Swinhoo, Ibis, isoo, p. 44; Gould, B. Austr. vol. vi. pl. —. 
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* 605. H. CONCOLOR. 
Demiegretta concolor, nobis, J. A. S. B, xv. p. 372. 
* Arakan (Ramri), Andaman and Nicobar Islands.* 





*606. Burnvs conomannrs (J. 929). s 
Arakan. 


*607. ARDEOLA GRAYT (J. 930). 
Arakan. 
[Karen nee (JF. R.). ] 


- 


(608. «A. PRASINOSCELES. ET 
A. praxinoseeles, Swinhoe, Ibis, I860, p. 64. 

Examples obtained by Mr. Davison at Tavoy and Ye-boo, are thus i 

identified by Mr. Hume (Str. Feath, ii.-p. 483). | 
. , l 
Á *609. Bvroxnres JAvANICUS (J. 95). —": 

Common. Š — wih 

{ Tonghoo, Rangoon (77. 2.). ] $3 | = 

#60. AnnrrrA FLAVICOLLIS (J. 932). : ¢ F 
Common. 


[Tonghoo, Rangoon (W. R.).] 


*6GII. A. CINNAMOMEA (J. 933). 












Jm (Rangoon, Tonghoo (JV. R.) e] 

A» ° 

ae A #6l2. A. stwensts (J. 934). : 
» ^ " ' | - » 


[Tonghoo (JF. R.).] p. 9988 


T PRC #6l3. GonsacHrUs MELANOLOPHUS. 
Ardea — Iri a melanolopha, Raffles, Tr. L. 8. xiii. p. 326 
obtained in Ramri by Mejor J. Abbott. bb 
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Rails, | “Coots, ete. I6i " 


*6l4. Nvcriconax. oniskcs (J. 937) 
Arakan, Bhamó 


[Rangoon (WF. R.).) 
Fam. Rallide. 
Rails, Coots, ete. 


*5l5. Ponrnynio ronrockrnaLvs (J. 902). 

Arakan, Tenasserim. P. smaragdinotis is given from Siam.* 

[Tonghoo (IF. R.). Latham's description agrees well with the common 
Indian purple Coot. He says nothing about a brown back and that the 
whole head, neck, and lower parts are unicolorous pale lavender-blue, 

. stated by Mr. Hunie (Str. Feath. iii. p. I85). Latham describes the bird as 
having the back purple; the head &nd neck, blue-grey, growing to azure 
towards the chin ; breast and belly verditer green (Suppl. ii. p. 375). } 


A B #BlI6. GALLICREX CRISTATUS (J. 904) 

Arakan, Tenasserim A 
[Upper Pegu (0.). Must stand G. cinereus (Gm.). | 
*GIT. Ponzana ru«wicuna (J. 907). 

Rallus phanicurus, Forster; Gould, B. As. pt. xxiv. pl. i2. 
Arakan, Tenasserim, Siam. Common. 

[ ['Tonghoo (W. Æ.). | 

^ «eis. P. xanvETTA (J. 909). 

E Arakan Y 


*6l9, P. ryoxæa (J. 90) 
Common. 4 


^ vano. P. rusca (J. 0.I). 

«62I. HYPOTXNIDIA srRiaTa (J. 925) i 7 " A 
Common. . 

` [Rangoon (77. 2.).] 


' This, is64. p. 246, note. m 
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(622. RALLINA certonica (J. 9l2). 
Thayet Myo (O.).] 


(623. R. FASCIATA. 
Rallus fasciatus, Raffles, Tr, L. S. xiii. p. 328. 
Amherst ( D.).] 


*624. Rarrcs rxprccs (J. 9l4). — 
R. japonicus, Schlegel. 
Arnkan. 


*625. GALLIXULA CHLOROPTS (J. 905). 
Arakan. 


| Upper Pegu ( O.). ] 


#626. Furca arna (J. 903). 
Arakan. 


4627. PODICA PERSONATA 
Podica personata, G. R. Gray, P. Z. S. I848, 90, Aves, pl. 4; Gen. Birds, pl. i73. 
Cachar, Tenasserim provinces, Malacca 
“These very rare birds in Tenasserim,” remarks Col. Tickell, “ are met 
with in shady deep narrow streams in forests, whether in the tideway or 
remotely inland, They swim rapidly, but seldom dive; and although emi- 
. nently aquatic in conformation, resort, strange to say, for safety to land. 
Scrambling up the steep banks when shot at, and running with unexpected —— xpecte: 
rapidity into dense thickets, its flight is like that of the Coot, or Water-hen, 
squattering along the surface of the water." * 





* Laridæ f " - ) e LE 
| — 4 va ] 
628. Lanvs rermva&res (J. 979). p 
Ramri. | * 





Terns. 63 
- r 
630. LESTRIS POMATORHIS US है 


An example in mature plumage procured by Colonel Tickell near Moul- 
mein,” 


Fum. Sternide. 


Terns. 


*63l. GELOCHELIDON anotica (J. 983). 
Arakan. 


*632. HyDRoCHELIDON INDICA (J. 984). 
Arakan, Tenasserim. 


633. THALASSEUS CRISTATUS (J. 989). 
Sterna bergii, Licht. ; S. velox, Ruppell. 
Tenasserim coast. 


634. Tu. wepres (J. 990) 
Sterna media, Horsfield ; S. affinis, Ruppell; S. bengalensis, Lesson ; S. torresii, Gould 
Arakan, Tenasserim. - 


#635. SEENA ACRANTIA (J. 985). 
| A common river Tern. 
[Tonghoo, Sittang river ( IW. Æ.). } 


#636. STERNA MELANOGASTRA (J. 987). 
Sterna melanogastra, Tem. ; Gould, B. As. pt. x. pl. I6. 
A common river Tern 
Of maritime Terns which must needs occur on the coast may be men- 
tioned Onychoprion melanauchen (Tem.), P.C. 427, which breeds plentifully in 
the Nicobars ; O. panaya, Anous stolidus, and Á. tenuirostris.] 
On the coast must also necessarily occur Phaëton ethereus, Sula fiber, and 
probably Fregata. 
[Tonghoo (JF. R.). Horsfield’s title, javanica, has priority. | 
> ^ . (637. S. mrxura (J. 988). 
— Tonghoo ( JF. &.).] ‘ 
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639. Rnyrxenors ALnrcorLts (J. 995). . 
Not rare. Frequently seen on the Tavoy river, according to Mason. 
[Tonghoo (IF. R.).] 


Order NATATORES, 
Tribe TOTIPALMAT.X.. 


Jum. Pelecanide. 


Pelicans. 
40. PELECANUS JAVANICUS. 
Common. 
[Jerdon's number is left blank in MS. ] 


२४64] P. PHILIPPINENSIS. 
P. philippinensis, Gm.; Ann. M. N. H. xiv. p.422; J. A. S. B. xviii. p. 82.. 


Common. | 
À [Jerdon's number is left blank in MS. ] j 
à Fam. Graculide. v 
7 é 
Cormorants. | TM l 
i | «Itu. 

iy 642, Gracvivs canno (J, 005) ^ 
» Obtained by Colonel Briggs at Tavoy,* and common in Upper Burma. 
हे 







; Finlayson probably means this Cormorant when he mentions having 
| * procured “a fine of black Pelican” in the Gulf of Siam. | 
im [Tonghoo (JF. R.).] 


— 643. G, ruscrcontas 006) 











Darters. I65 


af * 5 


am. Plotidæ. 
Darters. 


*645, PLorvs wELANOGASTER (J. I008) 
Ten-gyie. , 


Arakan, Tenasserim. Enormous flocks near Mengoon (J. Anderson). 


ह The alleged Australian species ( P. noræhollandiæ, Gould) differs in no respect. 
['Tohghoo (IF. R.).] 


* 


Tribe LAMELLIROSTRES. 
Fam न Anatidæ. 


#646. SARCIDIORNIS MELANONOTUS (J. 950). 
Tav-twon-bai 


i ... Common. 
[Tonghoo (JF. R.).] | i 
Js #647. DENDROCYGNA ARCUATA (J. 952). 


Common. J). major is also included by Mason. 
[Tonghoo ( JW. R.).] 


। | *648. Casanca nurILA (J. 954). 
|| ` á | Arakan, Bhamo. 











- 649. C. rrvcorrkRa (J. 955) 

Inhabits the valleys of the great rivers, from the Megna at least to the 
Tenasserim. The Anas scutulata, S. Müller, seems to be a domesticated, if 
et hybrid, variety of this species, and the examples of it in the British and 

Leyde ‘den Museums have much intermixture of white in the plumage. 


#650. Nxrrorus COROMANDELIANUS (J. 95 
— Kuragat 


>  [Tonghoo (IF. R-).] 
*  ¥65l. ANAS PECILORITYNOHA (J. 959) 


Li a s A caryophyllacea, Latham A ( "का e A Á Y | ES aou b 
aj * y " "d -< m mási 4 A. 3 
P? jé A v; can. . T i i iT mo. 
Paten oe gee 
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*653. A. srnerens (J. 96I). 
Arakan. ° 


#654. A, acura (J. 962). 
Arakan. के, S 





a 
i 


#655. A. cincia (J. 965). , 
 Arakan, Tenasserim, Has been known to breed near Moulmein. 
[Tonghoo (W. 2.).] w i E | 


*656. A. crecca (J. 964). ~ 
— Arakan, common at Bhamo, Hainan. l 


#657. A. PENELOPE (J. 963). 
Arakan, Hainan.* 


४658. FvuriGvLA xrnoca (J. 969). zd 
Arakan. ' 


. BRAXTA kvriNA (J. 967). a 
Bhamo. 
n [If employed, Branta should be written Brenthus. But as the type of 
| * Scopoli's genus (Ann. I. Hist. Nat, p. 67) is 4. bernicla, Lin., Á. rufina can- 
not well be included under it. | 


Tribe —— (*) 








© A. punetata (Anas punctata, Cuv., Gould, B. Austr. vii. pL I; * Querquerdula 
andamanensis —* ? Tytler) inhabits the Andaman हम Islands — S. B. xli. ud 290) — 


T 
4. 
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[From the total number of birds known to inhabit Burma, 660, as noted 
in the foregoing list, four must be deducted. Namely: 
l, Paleornis melanorhynchus, apud Blyth. 
2. Teraspizias rhodogastra. 
3. Micropternus burmannicus— M. rufinotus. 
4. Pellorneum mínar = P. tickelli 
The next seven species may have been confounded with species ale 
enumerated 
. Caprimulgus indicus with €. jofaka. 
Cypselus batassiensis with C. infumatus. 
Sturnia malabarica with S. nemoricola. 
| Brachyurus megarhynchus with B. moluccensis. 
B * . Cryptolopha burkit with C. tephr ocephalus. 
| IO. Orthotomus edela with O. flavi-viridis 
li. Macropygia ruficeps with M. assimilis. 
And the total may have to be still further reduced by three more species, 
namely : 
l2. Sturnia sinensis, its occurrence not resting on good evidence. 
i3. Machlolophus subviridis, apparently Af. spilonotus, juv. 
l4. Brachypodius cinereiventris, perhaps a variety only of B. melano- 
cephalus 
The following four species, not separately enumerated, may have to be 
added : 
l. Megalema virens, in addition to M. marshallorum. 
2. Jemirus hildebrandi, in addition to If. flavala. 
4 3. Criniger griseiceps, in addition to C. flaveolus. 
4. Osmotreron ternans. 
Further investigations will doubtless make known a great many more 
forms belonging to either Himalayan or Malayan genera. |—Watpry 
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